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BRETTON 


WOODS CONFERENCE 


JUNE 26—JULY 3, 1909 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


(Mt Washington Hotel, Monday, June 28, 
1909, 8:30 p. m.) 


HE first General Session of the Thirty- 

first Annual Meeting of the American 
Library Association was called to order by 
the president, Charles H. Gould, on Mon- 
day evening, June 28, in the Ball-room of 
the Mt Washington, at half past eight 
o’clock. 

THE PRESIDENT: Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen: It is my pleasant duty to declare 
this Thirty-first Conference of the Ameri- 
can Library Association open. I am glad 
to see so many of you assembled here 
and I hope that we shall all find the week 
now beginning agreeable and profitable. I 
am sure at least that we must all con- 
template with satisfaction the beauty of 
this spot in which we are gathered and the 
fact that we are assembled in such a com- 
modious and beautiful hostelry,—I cannot 
bring myself to use the word hotel. 

This Association has always been for- 
tunate in the reception that has been ac- 
corded it wherever it may have happened 
to meet, and the present conference is no 
exception to the rule. Several months ago 
the highest functionary of the State, His 
Excellency the Governor of New Hamp- 
shire, wrote to extend to the Association 
a cordial welcome and his best wishes for 
the success of our meetings, expressing, at 
the same time, the hope that he might be 
enabled to be with us to-night. Matters of 
business, which it was impossible to defer 
or to omit, have prevented the Governor, 
at the last moment, from attending this 
meeting; but I am quite confident that he 
is with us in spirit, and, what is equally 
important to us, he is with us in the per- 


son of his representative, Hon. Charles 
R. Corning of Concord. We are thrice 
glad to welcome Judge Corning to this 
platform. We welcome him as the rep- 
resentative of this beautiful State of New 
Hampshire; we welcome him also as the 
representative of the highest officer of the 
State, and we welcome him not one whit 
less as representing himself and as the 
guest of this Association. He has very 
kindly promised to address us,—he is even 
at liberty, if he sees fit, to admonish us. 
I have the great pleasure of asking him, 
now, to speak to the Association. 


JUDGE CORNING’S ADDRESS 


Mr President, Ladies and Gentlemen 


of the American Library Association: 
No one regrets more than I regret 
the unavoidable absence of Governor 


Quinby this evening, for he would have 
spoken to you those words of official wel- 
come which must be considered the high- 
est honor that any visitor to New Hamp- 
shire can receive. I am sure, knowing the 
Governor so well, that if he could be here 
he would soon convince you of the warm 
welcome New Hampshire has for you and 
your great Association. Unfortunately I 
cannot in the nature of things welcome you 
officially other than by proxy. I hold no 
high official position. In fact my position 
is rather that of a private citizen, but I 
consider it personally a very great honor 
to be invited by the Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive committee to say these few words 
this evening. I say I cannot welcome you 
officially, for the reasons I have stated, 
but I do welcome you on behalf of the 
good people of this State, the intelligent 
and the diligent readers, the book takers, 
your clients, and in their name, ladies and 
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gentiemen, I welcome you cordially to the 
Granite State. This is, I understand from 
the President, your second visit to New 
Hampshire, and, considering the attractive 
offers of many cities and many other lo- 
calities, I wish to say to you that we ap- 
preciate all the more the honor you have 
done us by coming within our State. 

It is hardly necessary for me to point 
out that New Hampshire is one of the 
smallest states in this Republic, small in 
territory and small in population, but we 
make up, I think, for these physical limita- 
tions by a history as noble as that of any 
commonwealth that owes allegiance to our 
common flag. From the beginning, from 
the colonial days down to this very time, 
New Hampshire has emphasized her valor, 
her resourcefulness, her courage and her 
industry on all occasions; and I can say 
as a loyal son and as an American that 
no sister state out-classes us in the record 
of arduous deeds done. 

And our welcome tonight is not only 
for you who belong to us as countrymen 
and countrywomen, but for you, Mr 
President, and others, who come from be- 
yond our borders. We wish you to know, 
you who swear allegiance to the beauti- 
ful Dominion of the North, that only the 
geographical line makes us twain; for, by 
the blessings of God we are one people, 
we have one language, one literature and 
one long, unbroken dream of peace and 
friendship. And may God in his wisdom 
ordain that these shall continue until the 
very end of recorded time. 

New Hampshire has these mountains, 
these lakes, these rivers and this inspiring 
scenery, and some of you may wonder 
what our people do for their livelihood in 
a land so rugged. New Hampshire, to be 
sure, has not the fertility of the Middle 
West, nor the equable climate of the South, 
but we do have our compensations, and 
I say that we New Hampshire men and 
women born on this soil would not ex- 
change our mountains and our lakes and 
our rivers gleaming through the fertile 
lowlands for all the golden grain of the 
West nor for all the picture land of the 
Pacific Slope. 

There are, however, some obstacles that 
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confront us today. These things never ap- 
pear in history, but New Hampshire suf- 
fers from two sources which probably nev- 
er will be other than they are today, to- 
wit, emigration and education. The story 
of the emigration of New Hampshire’s 
sons and daughters, if you could know it 
as I know it, is something startling. Al- 
most from the beginning these young men 
and young women left us and went forth 
to enrich the sister states. All over the 
West you find the leaven of New Hamp- 
shire breeding. Even nearer home the 
story is the same. Draw a line ten miles 
around Boston City Hall, and you have 
over 10,000 New Hampshire men and wo- 
men living in Massachusetts to add lus- 
tre to the old Commonwealth; and, as I 
told them down there once upon a time, 
incidentally to help along their politics. 

The next feature is education. Now, 
New Hampshire alone of all the states has 
no common fund for the education of her 
children. Vermont on one side possesses a 
generous fund, and Maine on the other, 
and so with Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania and all the western states,— 
all these states have common school funds, 
but not a dollar has this State. Every 
dollar that we raise to support our com- 
mon schools is wrung,—I say wrung—it is 
gladly contributed year after year, by di- 
rect taxation. And yet New Hampshire 
is generous. When you think that we 
have no money whatever except what we 
raise from the taxation of our merchants, 
our manufacturers, our farmers, you will 
see that this is an obstacle not easily un- 
derstood by you who come from more fa- 
vored states. 

New Hampshire has never been found 
wanting when any appeal has been made 
to her, and this very year she has ap- 
propriated $1,000,000 for the improvement 
of the state highways. She has made her 
annual appropriation for Dartmouth col- 
lege and she has passed an educational 
bill, which is one great step toward em- 
ploying only certified teachers, that is, 
teachers who have been graduated from 
the high schools or from normal schools. 
The State gives to towns so much, ac- 
cording to what they pay the teachers who 
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are so certified, and so New Hampshire is 
not false to the trust of education. She 
still keeps burning on the hills the light 
of learning. Patriotic, believing in law, the 
dear old State that welcomes you through 
my unworthy lips is entitled to your love, 
to your consideration. 

Now, I am not going to flay your pa- 
tience with any statistics or any long ar- 
ray of figures, but some things I want 
you to know. In this State, not including 
railroads, but in factories and occupations 
of various kinds,—textile, mechanical and 
others, $120,000,000 are invested, with an 
annual output of $160,000,000, and wages 
are paid to about 125,000 men and women 
who work in these factories; and today in 
the savings banks of this little State lie 
$84,000,000, largely the savings of these 
wage earners. A few years ago I had the 
honor to prepare the semi-centennial ad- 
dress in my native city, Concord, and I 
found to my astonishment and my delight 
that half of the population of that little 
city, scarcely 21,000, had deposits in our 
four savings banks exceeding $5,000,000. 
Ah, ladies and gentlemen, thrift and scen- 
ery go hand in hand in New Hampshire. 

Others will speak here during your ses- 
sions in regard to the libraries of our State 
and among them will be the distinguished 
and illustrious sons of New Hampshire 
who are here to-night, whose names I for- 
bear to mention. But I do wish to call 
your attention to one of our city libraries, 
to the public library of my native city. In 
that city, whose population I have spoken 
about, 90,000 volumes go into circulation 
every year, taken out by about 8,000 read- 
ers who certainly show an unmistakable 
appreciation of the institution. The library 
in New Hampshire is by no means a new 
thing, but the modern library as we un- 
derstand it has come within the last twen- 
ty-five years. Now it is becoming quite 
the custom for many of the returning na- 
tives, the well-to-do, those who have made 
money elsewhere and have come back to 
visit their native town, to commemorate 
their visits by giving to the native town a 
library; and as you ride through our State 
you see from the car windows, in little 
towns where you would hardly expect to 


see a library, these brick or stone build- 
ings, attractive and beautiful, testifying to 
the love of books, testifying to the love 
of reading, which is another attractive 
characteristic of our State. And I am glad 
to assure you that this benign custom is 
yearly increasing. The legislature makes 
appropriations to meet the library feature, 
and so, my friends, the State to which you 
have come is no unworthy state for this 
conference. Here amid these beautiful sur- 
roundings play and work are almost inter- 
changeable, and I am sure that under the 
inspiration of this much favored locality, 
so full of nature’s pageantry as almost to 
challenge successful rivalry, your sessions 
can not but be conducted to most success- 
ful conclusions. 

And now, Mr President, I will close as 
I began, and say to you that I welcome 
you to New Hampshire in behalf of the 
citizens of this State, and I welcome you 
also to this hostelry of pleasure, this castle 
of hospitality, this Ultima Thule of perfect 
rest and delight, The Mt Washington. 


THE PRESIDENT: On behalf of this 
Association, Sir, I thank you most sincere- 
ly for your cordial words. The warmth of 
your welcome has been so exceptional in- 
deed that I imagine most of us, when on 
the train, felt it extended nearly to our 
homes. Yet, having arrived here, I am 
quite confident that all feel, as I do, that 
notwithstanding our naturally high antici- 
pations, the half had not been told us of 
what is actually in store for us. I beg, Sir, 
that you will convey to His Excellency the 
Governor the thanks of the Association for 
the kindly greetings which you have voiced 
for him, and, in addition, that you your- 
self will accept from us our most apprecia- 
tive thanks for the graceful and gracious 
words which you have spoken to us. We 
all feel that in coming to New Hampshire 
we have chosen one of the choice spots of 
this land which abounds in choice spots, 
and I am sure, with you, that the meet- 
ings which are to be conducted here can- 
not but be successful, if only because of 
these delightful surroundings. 


The next item on the program is the 
President’s address of which the title is 
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CO-ORDINATION, OR METHOD IN 
CO-OPERATION * 


In inviting your attention to the subject 
of co-ordination, I bring before you what 
may accurately be termed a present-day 
problem. It is not absolutely new, but it 
is at least recent. Each generation has 
tasks peculiarly its own to surmount; and 
co-ordination is one of ours. Moreover, in 
the sense in which we use it tonight, viz., 
systematic co-operation, it is sufficiently 
large to include within itself many special 
questions which are being actively can- 
vassed, and are daily becoming more and 
more prominent. 

The first chapter in the history of popu- 
lar libraries (I should rather say the earlier 
chapters, having regard to the vast amount 
of creative work they embody) closed al- 
most simultaneously with the nineteenth 
century. This coincidence is worth noting, 
because most of the questions which had 
taxed the powers of the founders of this 
Association had been finally settled by that 
date. Some were disposed of even earlier, 
and a few have lingered longer. But, after 
all, the day for discussing library technique 
or method is almost gone. If this mat- 
ter be not closed, it has at any rate, in 
parliamentary phrase, “reached the com- 
mittee stage,” and the same thing is equal- 
ly true of other questions of internal man- 
agement, as well as of those which bear 
on the library’s relation to the public. 

Now, these problems were, if one may 
so say, formative, i. e., they were con- 
nected with libraries in the making; they 
were individualistic like the era to which 
they belong. For they arose in the early 
years of the library movement while the 





*The writer wishes to acknowledge his 
indebtedness to the address delivered by 
President Eliot before the Magnolia Con- 
ference in 1902. Since that date he has 
given what thought he could spare to the 
subject of co-ordination, and to such litera- 
ture bearing on it as he has found. Prob- 
ably owing to its title ,“President Eliot and 
discrimination in books,’ Mr W. E. Foster’s 
illuminating article published in the Li- 
brary Journal, vol. 27, p. 260, escaped him 
until the present address was all but fin- 
ished. He would call particular attention 
to this fact because of certain coincidences 
in thought between Mr Foster’s paper and 
the short article on Regional libraries pub- 
lished in the Library Journal June, 1908, 
which latter is practically an outline of 
a portion of the present address. 


evolution of the individual library was tak- 
ing place. This involved perfecting all 
those processes (many of them technical, 
though none the less weighty on that ac- 
count, since every art or profession is 
based on technique), which had to do with 
the single book as the first term in a se- 
ries that culminated in the working library 
—the final one. That was co-ordination— 
of the forces within the library. 

But the formative period is over. Or- 
ganized libraries are to be found at every 


turn. And the problems which now con- 
front us are different from the earlier 
ones. They no longer have to do with li- 


braries as final terms in a series, but as 
first terms in a new series of larger pro- 
portions. The twentieth century has the 
task of evoking method and-order among 
rather than within libraries. It must dis- 
cover a classification not for the volumes 
on the shelves (which has already been 
done), but for the libraries themselves, 
grading them as it were, and welding them 
into a complete system. Not a “library 
system” such as is already exemplified in 
the great cities, though this, to some ex- 
tent, embodies the idea in little; but a sin- 
gle comprehensive organization in which 
each member shall have its own definite 
part to play, yet will also stand in distinct 
and mutually helpful relations to all the 
other members, acknowledging, each one, 
that it owes a duty to the whole body, al- 
though preserving complete freedom as to 
its own individual management and inter- 
ests. Such an organization, such a system 
of libraries, is the final term in the new 
series. In it the libraries of the country 
would stand not as independent units, but 
as inter-dependent partners. And its ulti- 
mate attainment should, I believe, be the 
aim par excellence of this generation of 
librarians. 

Do you exclaim, “This is a hard say- 
ing: who can hear it? Proof!” I point 
you to the fact that combination and or- 
ganization are among the strongest ten- 
dencies, the very watchwords of the age. 
How should librarians, then, keep aloof 
from them? I point you also to the trend 
of library opinion as evinced in recent pro- 
fessional literature. And I hope later on 
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to be able at least to suggest that a system 
such as has been mentioned would not only 
be most desirable in itself, as tending to 
greater efficiency and to economy of ef- 
fort, but that the mere fact of its exist- 
ence would dispose of most of the ques- 
tions that are now pressing on us for so- 
lution. 

This is true, for instance, of book selec- 
tion, disposal of duplicates, storage, clear- 
ing houses—which together form what 
might be called “the overcrowding or con- 
gestive group.” With other groups less 
prominent at the moment, but no less 
vital, it falls into place among those prob- 
lems which may be broadly characterized 
as involving the treatment of masses of 
books rather than single volumes. In con- 
junction with these and, I think, not oth- 
erwise, it can be satisfactorily solved, as 
one phase of the broad subject of co-ordin- 
ation. 

Inasmuch as my remarks are intended, 
in part, to serve as a sort of prologue to 
the next general session, I can venture to 
omit or pass lightly by certain aspects of 
my theme, confining myself to a somewhat 
general consideration of it and leaving il- 
lustrations to follow. Nevertheless, it 
would be proper, I suppose, to grow rem- 
iniscent here over what has thus far been 
accomplished in the way of co-ordination. 
Even this review, however, I shall spare 
you; albeit, if I did not, your sufferings on 
account of it would be short. For, though 
a good deal has lately been written on 
the subject, it would not take many min- 
utes to tell what has actually been done. 

Co-operation, of course, there has long 
been in a multitude of directions, and in 
—even between—many different countries. 
Of that I am not now speaking; and I 
therefore pass by the bibliographies, the 
indexing and cataloging, in which, as might 
have been expected, co-operation has made 
its most pronounced advance. Co-opera- 
tive indexing and cataloging, indeed, must 
rank among the great achievements of 
their own or of any time. 

And co-operation has still more to its 
credit. For example, that you and I should 
be supplied with descriptive lists of certain 
books together with the information that 


the books may be consulted in, possibly 
borrowed from, certain libraries, is really 
a triumph of co-operation; our acceptance 
of it almost as a matter of course merely 
going to show our familiarity with conve- 
niences which a few years ago were un- 
heard of. But to put these books in my 
hand, and in considerable numbers; not 
merely a volume now and then, demands, 
not greater skill or learning than the for- 
mer service, but a larger measure of corre- 
lated effort spread over a wider field—and 
of such, the instances now on record serve 
chiefly to pave the way for future experi- 
ments. 

I say this, knowing full well that the 
very principle which underlies state libra- 
ries, and perhaps state commissions, too, 
is co-ordinative; nor do I forget the co- 
operation that has long existed between 
the Chicago libraries, the still more com- 
prehensive plan inaugurated in Provi- 
dence and described in 1897 by Mr Foster, 
Mr Rowell’s account in 1898 of what had 
been done in California, European ex- 
periments in Belgium, Germany and Eng- 
land, nor finally the nascent county libra- 
ry movements which are already full of 
promise for this country. Still, I repeat, 
these efforts, valuable for what they have 
accomplished, are, above all, valuable as 
showing what may be done. Because, as 
one studies them, one finds that without 
exception they converge upon the com- 
prehensive organization referred to a mo- 
ment ago. 

As you observe, I have, thus far, been 
speaking of co-ordination in the most gen- 
eral terms. Let us now look at it in one 
particular aspect, as it relates to the sup- 
ply and distribution of books. This is, per- 
haps the ultimate and crowning purpose 
of co-ordination. Indeed it constitutes so 
large a part of all library effort that we 
can well afford for the time to overlook 
other sides of the subject. Then, too, the 
obstacles to putting it into execution are 
serious enough to merit separate consider- 
ation. The question of supply will natu- 
rally include provision for reaching all the 
libraries of the country; while distribution, 
if it be effective, will, among other things, 
bring relief to congested libraries. 
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Apart from purchase and gift, one li- 
brary can obtain a supply of books only 
by borrowing from another. But, though 
inter-library loans have been going on for 
years, and have now grown very usual, 
they are still effected chiefly between the 
greater libraries; while the books lent are 
restricted, in the main, to those needed 
for serious study or research. Indeed, I 
think I am right in saying that the regu- 
lations of most libraries favor no other 
class of inter-library loans strictly so 
called. Lighter works are on an avowedly 
different footing and are circulated mainly 
through traveling libraries or similar agen- 
cies, when the great libraries circulate 
them at all. But I need not labor to 
prove what you will grant, that as things 
stand today, no library is in a position to 
lend to other libraries considerable num- 
bers of books either popular or semi-popu- 
lar in character. Not one is equipped for 
such work. 

Yet the public library is a democratic in- 
stitution; and democracies are not, I be- 
lieve, usually supposed to consist wholly 
of persons addicted to serious study. So 
that apparently, in any system which may 
be devised, there must be provision for 
widening the scope of inter-library loans, 
until they include other than scholarly 
works. We all of us have a great respect 
for the scholar, but his are not the only 
interests to consider. 

Moreover, simply to enlarge the circle 
of readers, will not suffice. What of the 
small libraries, which form the great ma- 
jority of libraries of the land, and are 
doing collectively a vast and _ steadily 
broadening work? I pass by the immense 
amount of duplication of books and of 
effort to which, under existing conditions, 
these libraries are condemned. Much of 
this is indispensable, and, of course, al- 
ways will be, though far too much is 
wasteful, and ought to be made unneces- 
sary. That which concerns us at present, 
however, is the isolation of the smaller 
libraries, notwithstanding their proximity 
to each other and, sometimes, to leading 
institutions. Despite their slender stock 
of books they must rely mainly on them- 
selves. They borrow rarely, and their fa- 


cilities for doing so, always inferior, often 
seem to be practically mil. It may be 
urged that a rural library does not need 
very many books. True, other things be- 
ing equal, a small community will need 
fewer books than a large community. On 
the other hand, the fewer books a library 
controls, the greater the probability of its 
needing others which it does not possess. 
Clearly, then, any “system of libraries” 
must reach out to, and include, the small 
libraries of the country; nothing could 
justly be called a system that failed to 
take account of these. 

But how are they to be included? They 
will not be greatly advantaged by borrow- 
ing from each other. They must apply to 
libraries larger than themselves. The 
great libraries, as has been said, are not 
equipped to furnish the requisite literature; 
besides, they have their own readers whose 
claims must, of course, be first consid- 
ered. Here, however, the medium-sized 
library will probably be found a powerful 
coadjutor. Among this large class there 
must be thousands of books not in fre- 
quent use, which, with suitable arrange- 
ments, could be made available for inter- 
library loans. 

Yet here again we find isolation. Al- 
though we have discovered a _ potential 
source of supply, means of access are in 
great measure wanting. The medium-sized 
library is not, as yet, much more fully pre- 
pared for lending than are the lesser ones. 
On the other hand, it is in almost equal 
need of enlarged borrowing powers. 

So much then for supply. The outlook 
is not too pleasing, is it? Let us turn for 
a moment to distribution. 

Seven years ago, at Magnolia, this As- 
sociation had the honor of listening to a 
notable paper by the head of a great uni- 
versity. The thesis, if I may be pardoned 
for characterizing it thus briefly, was the 
necessity for separation between “live” and 
“dead” books, and of providing a place 
of sepulture or storage for the so-called 
“dead.” If this paper did no more, and 
it did more, it placed definitely before li- 
brarians the ultimate necessity, which has 
not since been questioned, of storage re- 
positories. 
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Long before President Eliot’s paper was 
written there had been repeated sugges- 


tions as to a clearing-house for exchange : 


of duplicates. But these two problems 
have usually been kept distinct, and treated 
as though no connection existed between 
them. In the meantime, while, for various 
reasons, the popular demand for books has 
greatly increased, libraries have been 
steadily swelling in bulk, and the ques- 
tions connected with overcrowding and 
congestion have become more acute than 
ever. 

Yet, I must confess it, the idea of a 
tomb for useless books is repugnant to 
me. Apart from considerations of econ- 
omy, which would seem to demand that its 
functions be combined with at least those 
of a clearing-house, its very suggestions 
are unpleasant if not unsavory. No one, 
of course, calls such a thing a library. I 
would name it rather the Dead Sea; for 
it would be ever receiving, never giving. 
Even if what was consigned to it were 
not already dead (and, I am afraid, cases 
of premature burial would be rather fre- 
quent) the final result would be the same. 
Nothing could long survive amid such sur- 
roundings. But vary the figure. Call the 
tomb a reservoir, and instantly all the 
conditions change. The reservoir receives 
only in order that it may give forth. It 
is the antithesis of the Dead Sea. The 
one is a receptacle, the other a dispensary. 
In the latter there is current. Granted 
that here and there the motion be slug- 
gish, possibly imperceptible, still the con- 
tents, as a whole, remain sound and useful. 

Now, we can all think of more than 
one approximation to such a_ reservoir 
among the libraries of this country. We 
think of them with admiration and grafi- 
tude for their enlightened and_ liberal 
work. But the field is vast; the libraries 
we have just referred to are few, and have 
responsibilities, as we have already twice 
observed, over and above any they may 
have assumed in behalf of other libraries; 
whereas it is precisely with the needs of 
libraries that we are now concerned. 

Might it not then be feasible to provide 
a certain number of book reservoirs to 
which all the libraries of a particular dis- 


trict or locality could turn in time of need? 
These reservoirs, existing for the express 
purpose of serving other libraries, might 
have great latitude in the matter of lend- 
ing, while at the same time they might 
combine the function of a storage ware- 
house and clearing-house with other serv- 
ices as yet hardly spoken of. 

Let us proceed on the hypothesis that 
it is feasible, and suppose that the entire 
continent has been laid off into a few such 
districts or regions, and that in each re- 
gion there has been established a great res- 
ervoir—let us call it a regional library— 
placed at a central point which has been 
selected after a careful study of the re- 
gion, its lines of communication, distri- 
bution and character of its population, the 
size and location of its other libraries, with 
the kind and number of books these al- 
ready possess. The regional library may 
have been developed from an existing li- 
brary (of course with the latter’s consent 
and co-operation), or even from a group 
of libraries, or it may have been estab- 
lished de novo, examination having shown 
the necessity for it. 

The first act of the regional libraries 
would naturally be to get into the closest 
relations with all other libraries of the 
region. They would acquaint these latter 
as fully as possible with the nature of the 
regional collections, invite the freest ap- 
plication for books or for suggestive lists, 
and would ask to be supplied with a de- 
scription of the collections of their neigh- 
bors, including mention of any especially 
valuable works or unusual books, journals 
or periodicals each might possess, as well 
as of the kind of books chiefly in demand 
by their readers. All this information 
would be filed. 

If these two things were done, even 
roughly, throughout the various regions, 
there would result at comparatively slight 
exertion a sort of inventory of the library 
resources and reading tastes of the coun- 
try, apart from the great centers. This is 
something that would be very difficult to 
obtain by other means. 

Having made the acquaintance of their 
more immediate neighbors, the next step 
would be to get into touch with the Na 
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tional library and other great libraries 
throughout the country—very particularly 
the other regional libraries—to learn at 
least the strong points of the collections 
of each, and arrange for reciprocal ex- 
change. It would be neither practicable 
nor necessary for each of these libraries 
to keep the catalogs of all the others. 
Lists of accessions, finding lists and a 
quarterly bulletin issued by each library, 
containing its classification and the num- 
ber of volumes under each heading, would 
exhibit individual resources with consid- 
erable accuracy, and afford a ready means 
of judging which of several libraries was 
richest in a given subject, thus indicating 
the one to which application should be 
made for particular books. Knowing each 
other’s strong and weak points, knowing, 
too, their own regions, and having a gen- 
eral acquaintance with the collections of 
the other great libraries, they would prac- 
tically have the literary resources of the 
whole country at their disposal. The li- 
brarians of a region would soon get into 
the way of applying to their own regional 
library for information or for whatever 
books they might want. The books would 
either be supplied from stock, or borrowed 
at the nearest point and forwarded. Affil- 
iated libraries would insensibly be drawn 
together, and towards the central library, 
and could not fail to merge into a sys- 
tem, although this “merger” would be 
purely the result of voluntary association. 
The smaller libraries would know that 
they had behind them the entire resources 
of the region—and many a one which 
now feels itself isolated, would be not 
merely strengthened but inspired by this 
thought. 

But in addition to acting as reservoir 
to a district, regional libraries would es- 
tablish branches or stations at points un- 
provided with libraries—just as the great 
city libraries now do within a much small- 
er radius. To branches, stations and in- 
dependent libraries in its region the cen- 
tral library would send not alone requested 
books, but, at stated intervals, assortments 
of books of various kinds, and would, of 
course, call into requisition all the most 


approved means of distribution, from 
traveling libraries to book wagons. 

I say nothing of possibilities as to co- 
operation with the Library of Congress in 
issuing cards printed in accordance with 
the abridged rules; nor of the advantages 
which might accrue from co-operation in 
purchase among a group of libraries of 
such calibre as we are considering. 

Though each Reservoir library would 
necessarily aim at a large and comprehen- 
sive collection, each would specialize to 
the exclusion of all others, in certain di- 
rections—each alone would collect and 
preserve the literature—including news- 
papers, periodicals, pamphlets—native to 
or bearing specially on its own region, and 
if it did not itself collect everything in 
these lines, would know how and by whom 
the work was being done. 

They would constitute the natural stor- 
age libraries of their district, receiving and 
making accessible the overflow, whatever 
its nature, of their affiliated libraries; re- 
taining it or sorting and passing it on, as 
the case might be, to those particular 
points at which it would be most useful. 
Thus in addition to being storage libraries 
they would almost inevitably become clear- 
ing-houses. Indeed, I sometimes wonder 
whether, if the work of a clearing-house 
could be thoroughly and effectively done, 
it would not, to a great extent, remove 
the need of storage libraries. Many books, 
of course, come into the world destitute of 
the faintest spark of life. For these there 
is no future but storage; yet of those that 
have actually lived, how few die and be- 
come permanently useless! The cases of 
supposed death usually turn out to have 
been instances of suspended animation. 
And who shall say that a book which ap- 
pears to be lifeless, or at best languishing 
in its present home, is not merely pining 
for change of air and companions, and 
would not respond to a change as quickly 
as any other invalid? It is a question 
merely of finding the right environment. 

As a matter of course, regional libraries 
would also become the reference libraries 
of their district, and not alone for the ben- 
efit of persons on the spot. For they 
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would be equipped with correspondence served by branches and stations might be 


research departments, and bibliographic 
bureaux from which would issue, at rea- 
sonable tariff rates, certified copies of ar- 
ticles, answers to requests for specific in- 
formation, or even for more extended bits 
of research. Indeed, if any libraries are 
ever to undertake what in Belgium they 
call Documentation, regional libraries are 
the very ones to do it. 

One sees, or thinks one can see, a long 
vista of growth in the directions that have 
been indicated. One sees, for instance, a 
chain of regional libraries throughout the 
United States and Canada, because the 
scope of such institutions ought to be 
avowedly continental if not international, 
and because in certain respects—in her 
relatively few libraries, her great distances 
and small population—Canada seems to 
be ideally placed for making an initial ex- 
periment of this nature. And, the trial 
once made, perhaps the customs might be 
persuaded to show greater leniency to- 
wards inter-library loans. Reciprocity in 
exchange of books and information could 
do no harm to the most avowed protec- 
tionist; nay, it would tend to dissipate the 
ignorance of each other, which when it 
exists between nations is one of the chief 
impediments to good and friendly rela- 
tions. 

“But,” you object, “these libraries are 
to be very few, and each must supply a 
great territory. They can never do it.” 
Remember, in the first place, that the re- 
gions, though large, are less populous than 
city regions. Moreover, these libraries 
merely supplement, they do not completely 
supply. Their work would be not to dis- 
place what already exists, but to correlate 
it and increase its effectiveness. It is not 
the magnitude of their operations, but the 
cost of their upkeep that presents real 
difficulty. And as to this, have you ever 
observed that once the necessity or utility 
of a certain line of action is shown, means 
to carry it on are generally forthcoming? 
In this particular case an annual contri- 
butiont (in proportion to its ability) by 
each affiliated library and by localities 





tHence and because they merely supple- 
ment, regional libraries would not tend to 
pauperize affiliated libraries. 


hoped for; but, apart from this, regional 
libraries would be obliged to rely upon 
endowment. 

An income of not less than $150,000 
would probably be requisite to establish 
one library. Does this seem a hopelessly 
large sum? A single great gift like that 
which was made, two or three years since, 
for purposes of education in this country 
would suffice to put the whole system in 
operation. And I do not think it possi- 
ble to over-estimate the power for good of 
such a system. 

Just one word more. The very nature 
of the institutions we have been discuss- 
ing postulates a body of trustees or com- 
missioners for their control. The compo- 
sition of such a body would naturally be 
affected by the character of the endow- 
ment on which the libraries depended. 
3ut, whatever its composition, we take 
it for granted that its formation would 
mark a further step in co-ordination, and 
that the active co-operation of the Ameri- 
can Library Association would be sought 
and secured. Just how this would be 
brought about is not now material. A 
standing committee of this Association, 
working with the governing body of the 
regional libraries, would be in a position 
to study all phases of the “geographical 
distribution” of libraries on this continent, 
and could therefore advise library boards 
which intended building, whether to es- 
tablish a library of their own, or to apply 
for a regional branch or delivery station; 
could aid in determining what class of 
library would best fit into the locality, 
might, indeed, even counsel against any li- 
brary or station at all in that particular 
spot. 

Ought I to apologize to you for weav- 
ing, as I have, a sort of phantasy, in lieu 
of attempting a direct answer to the defi- 
nite queries that have arisen in the course 
of these remarks? 

Even a dream, you will admit, need not 
be unpractical. You remember that what 
I have said is to be taken as a general 
introduction to papers which you will hear 
later. And the plan I have followed, in- 
adequate, in some respects, as I feel it to 
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be, seemed the best I could devise for 
placing before you in broad outline cer- 
tain aspects of the great problem which 
is steadily attracting more and more at- 
tention, both in Europe and on this con- 
tinent—the problem of Co-ordination. 


THE PRESIDENT: Will the Secre- - 


tary now present his report? 
REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


Officers. The officers elected at the Min- 
netonka conference have served through 
the year with two exceptions: Mr Thom- 
as D. Jones, elected a trustee of the En- 
dowment fund, was unable to accept, and 
the Executive board appointed Mr W. C. 
Kimball in his stead for the term of three 
years. Miss Mary E. Ahern, elected Re- 
corder, resigned in September, 1908, and 
the Executive board chose Miss Alice B. 
Kroeger for the remainder of the year. 

Members. There are slightly over 2,000 
members in good standing at the begin- 
ning of this conference, a larger number 
than ever before and a net increase of 
about 50 during the past year. 

The library membership is something 
over 200 and might well be double this 
number. It is reasonably permanent. 
Once a member, a library usually remains 
a member. It would be a matter for re- 
joicing if this were as true of individuals. 
While there are hundreds of our number 
who have been members for as many years 
as they have been in library work and 
who pay their dues much as they eat their 
meals, there are other hundreds who are 
intermittent joiners, whose membership 
record is punctuated with gaps which 
mark the years that the conference met 
at a distance or in which they “just for- 
got.” 

Finances. Hundreds of members pay 
into the Association treasury a small sum 
year after year, as dues. Because of fre- 
quent questions showing ignorance as to 
the exact use made of this money and a 
commendable desire to learn just what be- 
comes of it, it seems worth while to make 
a plain statement of these money matters. 

The source and amount of its assets and 
income, with the manner and matter of 


its outlay, are items which every member 
of the Association is entitled to know. 
They are, of course, presented in various 
official reports at annual meetings and 
printed thereafter in the Proceedings, but 
with such circumstantial minuteness and 
in fashion so obsequious to the exigencies 
of debit and credit, that the bottom facts, 
the bare, unencumbered, essential business 
of the Association, are not readily appar- 
ent save to the few who are closely con- 
cerned with its budget and bills. 

Three committees are charged with mat- 
ters of finance: the Trustees of the en- 
dowment funds, the Publishing board and 
the Executive board. Each has a sepa- 
rate treasury and each reports to the As- 
sociation at the annual conference. 

The Trustees of the endowment funds 
hold securities to the amount of $100,000 
in the Carnegie fund and $7,000 in the 
general endowment fund. The income 
from the Carnegie fund, something over 
$4,000 per annun, is paid to the Publishing 
board. The income from the general En- 
dowment fund, about $300 per annum, is 
spent as the Council directs and is usu- 
ally paid into the general treasury and 
for current expenses. The Trustees of 
the endowment funds are also charged with 
the safe investment of the two principal 
sums. A list of the securities in which 
these $107,000 are now invested is printed 
in the “Bulletin” for May, 1909. The Pub- 
lishing board spends annually in its various 
enterprises the $4,000 income from the 
Carnegie fund and the receipts from sales 
of its publications (about $8,000 in 1908), 
a total of about $12,000. The last printed 
statement of the detailed income and out- 
lay of the Publishing board is now in your 
hands and will be reprinted in the Pro- 
ceedings of this meeting. 

The Executive board through the Treas- 
urer of the Association conducts its cur- 
rent financial business. The chief item 
of revenue is from annual membership 
dues, a sum now amounting to about $4,- 
700 per annum. From this sum are paid 
the running expenses connected with the 
annual conference, the publication of the 
“Bulletin” (including “Handbook” and 
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“Proceedings”), the maintenance of Execu- 
tive offices and the sums spent by officers 
and committees. The details of these re- 
ceipts and payments for the calendar year 
1908, are given in the Treasurer’s annual 
report printed in the “Bulletin” for May, 
1909. The sum paid in each year for life 
members (usually from one to three hun- 
dred dollars; about one-fifth of what it 
should be) is turned over to the Trustees 
to be added to the general endowment 
fund of $7,000. 


Full minute reports from all three of 
these committees covering the year 1908, 
are in the May “Bulletin.” This year was 
one of enforced economy. It was neces- 
sary to reduce the expense for salaries at 
the Executive offices and to limit, by slen- 
der grants, useful work planned by sev- 
eral committees. 


These statements show that it is the reg- 
ular annual payment of dues by each mem- 
ber that keeps the Association going, and 
the more members who pay these dues 
the farther and faster the Association will 
go. 

The removal of the Executive offices to 
Chicago and their organization upon some- 
what broader lines will severely tax the 
present resources of the Association. It 
thus becomes more important than ever 
before that all library workers assume and 
maintain membership. 


The Association at other library meet- 
ings. Three members of the Executive 
board represented the Association as dele- 
gates at the meetings of seven state li- 
brary associations during the year. The 
first vice-president visited Indiana, the 
second vice-president, Illinois, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Missouri and Ohio and the Ex- 
President, Virginia. 

Cordial testimonials have evidenced a 
sincere appreciation of these visits and, 
in the two years that they have formed 
a part of the Association’s Publicity pro- 
gram, they have undoubtedly done much 
to promote professional intimacy and soli- 
darity, to make the Association better 
known and to bring to hundreds of re- 
moter library workers the sense that each 
of them has a part in its purposes and 
in its work. 
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The somewhat trying exigencies of these 
annual library pilgrimages, the resulting 
difficulty of meeting demand with worthy 
supply, prompt the fervent prayer that a 
kind Providence may speedily raise up in 
our ranks more men and women who can 
combine in a public address sound sub- 
stance with pleasing and effective form; 
who can serve with distinction as the so- 
cial feature of a meeting and who are will- 
ing to lay these gifts upon the Associa- 
tion altar for two or three weeks in each 
October. 

New legislation. Library extension has 
received considerable attention at the hands 
of various state legislatures during the 
past year and several important and sig- 
nificant laws have been passed, providing 
for the establishment of new state library 
commissions, or enlarging the scope and 
resources of several existing commissions. 

New commissions have been created in 
five states, Illinois, North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Texas and Utah. In Illinois three 
new sections have been added to the State 
library law of 1874.1 By Section 10, the 
commissioners of the State library are 
authorized to appoint two persons, who, 
with the State librarian, shall constitute 
the Illinois library extension commission. 
Section 11 provides that the new commis- 
sion shall give advice and information on 
library matters and shall appoint a library 
organizer who shall keep informed on the 
methods of library work throughout the 
State, visit libraries, assist in starting new 
libraries and report annually to the Com- 
mission. Section 12 empowers the com- 
mission to operate traveling libraries and 
to conduct a clearing-house for periodicals 
for local libraries. 

In addition to the amendment creating 
the Library extension commission, the II- 
linois General Assembly amended Section 
5 of the Act of 18722, relating to library 
funds so that the funds shall be drawn 
on by the officers of the library on vouch- 
ers of the library board instead of being 
drawn on by the city officers. 

In North Carolina? and Tennessee* the 

1See Illinois Laws 1909, p. 274-75. 

said. P- 273. ‘ aa z 

ee orth Carolina Laws 1909, ch. 873, 
p. 1281-82. 


4See Tennessee Acts 1909, ch. 177, p. 629- 
31. 
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commissions seem to have been consti- 
tuted along conventional lines, with the 
usual advisory, organizing and assisting 
duties. Both commissions consist of five 
members, including the Superintendent of 
Public instruction and the State librarian, 
and are empowered to employ salaried sec- 
retaries appointed by themselves, but not 
from among their own number. North 
Carolina is provided with an appropriation 
of $1,500. 

The Commissions in Texas and Utah 
are not limited to library interests, but 
have a two-fold function, combining li- 
brary extension in the former with the 
functions of an historical commission and 
in the latter with the gymnasium features 
of the Y. M. C..A. 

The Texas! commission consists of the 
Superintendent of Public instruction, the 
head of the school of history of the State 
university and three members appointed 
_ by the Governor. Its library functions in- 
volve the election of a state librarian (not 
from its own members), who shall be an 
experienced librarian and who will act as 
secretary; and the appointment of an as- 
sistant librarian to conduct a legislative 
reference section. Its historical duties in- 
clude the formation and conduct of an 
historical museum and the classification, 
indexing and preservation of the manu- 
script archives of the State. 

To carry on these two lines of work 
an appropriation was granted for two 
years, beginning with September 1; $8,478 
for 1909-10 and $5,378 for 1910-11. An 
emergency fund of $2,721.75 to enable the 
commission to begin operations immediate- 
ly on the passage of the law was also 
granted. 

The Utah Library-gymnasium commis- 
sion?, effective on March 11, 1909, pro- 
vides for a board of five members to be 
appointed by the State board of education 
for a term of five years. The purposes 
of the commission are to increase and im- 
prove the educational advantages of the 
State by establishing free libraries and 
gymnasiums. An appropriation of $2,000 





1For the text of the law see Circular No. 
1, published by the Texas state library. 
2See Utah Laws 1909, ch. 57, p. 80-81. 
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was granted for developing the work, with 
the stipulation that all bills drawn against 
this fund be approved by the State board 
of education and authorized by the Board 
of examiners. 

It is to be regretted that no provision 
was made for traveling libraries. 

Notable measures amending existing li- 
brary laws and enlarging the provisions for 
library extension were enacted by the 
legislatures of California and Vermont. 

Nine library acts were passed by the 
California legislature, the most import- 
ant of which is the County library act’, 
providing for the creation of county li- 
brary systems by the county supervisors. 
Supplementing this act are two amend- 
ments, one providing for the transfer to 
the county library system of the books 
and funds belonging to the teachers’ insti- 
tutes and libraries, the other making exist- 
ing school district libraries a part of the 


county library system. Several amend- 
ments were also made to the Public li- 
braries act of 19014. These repeal the 


tax limit section and place the disburse- 
ment of the library funds solely in the 
hands of the library trustees. A larger 
appropriation for the work of the State 
library was granted by an amendment to 
Section 2300, of the Political Code, provid- 
ing that $5,000 of the fees collected by 
the Secretary of State each month shall 
constitute the State library fund. 

In Vermont the law providing for the 
State board of library commissioners® has 
been re-enacted with several changes, the 
most important of which is the provision 
by which the Board is permitted to aid 
public libraries with grants of money to 
the amount of $1,000 a year, in sums not 
exceeding $100 to a library. 

Provision was also made for an annual 
school for library instruction, and the ap- 
propriations were increased to $2,000 an- 
nually for salaries and general expenses; 





%See California Statutes, 1909, ch. 479, 
p. 811-14. 

4Ibid, p. 823-26. 

5Ibid, ch. 40, p. 39. 

For text of these laws, see also “News 


notes of California libraries,’’ Avril, 1909, 
4:123-44. For a discussion without the text, 
see “Library Journal,”’ 34:167-68. 


6See Vermont Acts 1908, No. 52, p. 50-55. 
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to $600 annually for the purchase of books 
for traveling libraries, and to $150 annu- 
ally for clerical work in preparing such 
books for circulation. 

Amendments were also made to secure 
to cities and incorporated villages the same 
privileges which towns have previously 
enjoyed. 


Necrology for 1908-9. The losses of 
the Association by death during the year 
that has elapsed since our last confer- 
ence have been as numerous and as griev- 
ous as during any year of its history. In 
1902, the few surviving members of the 
conference of 1853 were made honorary 
members. Three of these have died with- 
in the twelve month, full of years and 
honors. Two survivors of the first fifty 
members who joined in 1876 have also 
passed away. 

Dr James Hulme Canfield, librarian of 
Columbia university, died March 29, 1909, 
from apoplexy. Dr Canfield was born 
at Delaware. O., in 1847. He was pre- 
pared for college at the Brooklyn Poly- 
technic preparatory school, took his A. 
B. degree at Williams college in 1868, and 
received the degree of A. M. in 1877 and 
LLD. in 1893. He also received the 
degree of Litt.D. from the University of 
Oxford, in 1902. He was engaged in rail- 
way construction from 1868 to 1871, then 
practiced law at St Joseph (Mich.) until 
1877, when he became professor of Ameri- 
can history and civics at the State uni- 
versity of Kansas, which position he held 
until 1891. He was chancellor of the 
State university of Nebraska for four 
years, and president of the State univer- 
sity of Ohio four years, until 1899, when 
he became librarian of Columbia univer- 
sity. Dr Canfield served as president of 
the New York library association, vice- 
president of the American library associa- 
tion, a member of its Council and chair- 
man of its Committee on co-operation 
with the National education association. 
He also served as president and secretary 
of the National education association, 

While Dr Canfield’s 
lege president and a university librarian 
gave him his chief title to grateful remem- 


services as a col- 


brance, he will also be remembered as a 
pleasing speaker, a ready writer, a promo- 
ter of the modern library idea and of pub- 
lic library extension and as a man of broad 
human sympathies. He joined the A. L. 
A. in 1900 (No. 2140), and attended four 
conferences. 


For fuller accounts of his life, see “Co- 
lumbia University Quarterlv.” June, 1909, 
11:299-308; “Educational Review,” 37:538-39; 
“Library Journal” 34:143-44; “Public Li- 
braries,” 14:176-77; “Outlook,” 91:805-6. 


Miss Agnes Jeanette Field, assistant in 
the Council Bluffs (Ia.) public library, died 
at Omaha (Neb.) in November, 1908. Miss 
Field was a graduate of the State univer- 
sity of Iowa and was prepared for library 
work at the New York State library 
school. She became a member of the A. 
L. A. in 1908 (No. 4356), and attended the 


Minnetonka conference. 


Dr Daniel Coit Gilman, formerly pres- 
ident of the Johns Hopkins university, 
died in Norwich (Ct.) in October, 1908. 
He was born in Norwich in 1831 and grad- 
nated from Yale university in 1852. After 
spending some time abroad he returned to 
America to hold various positions in Yale. 
In 1872 he became president of the Uni- 
versity of California and later president 
of Johns Hopkins university, of which he 
was practically the founder. Dr Gilman 
was at one time librarian of Yale univer- 
sity and was one of the members of the 
1853 conference. In 1902 he was made an 
honorary member of the A. L. A. (No. 
2495). 

For further particulars, see “Educational 
—— 36:431-32; “Independent,” 65:956- 

Miss Sarah C. Hagar for twenty-three 
years librarian of the Fletcher free library, 
3urlington (Vt.),died at her home on June 
24, 1908. Miss Hagar was born in 1827 
and was called to take charge of the 
Fletcher library in 1885, and from that time 
until her death all her time, interest and 
sympathies were given to its work. She 
had been a member of the A. L. A. since 
1885 (No. 503), and attended 13 confer- 
ences. 

For a fuller sketch, see 
nal,” 33:493-94. 

Dr Edward Everett Hale, the 
guished Unitarian minister 


“Library Jour- 


distin- 
and author, 
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died at his home in Boston, June 10, 1909, 
aged 87. Dr Hale was born in Boston 
in 1822, graduated from Harvard in 1839, 
and received the degree of S. T. D. in 1879. 
From 1846 to 1856 he served as minister 
of the Church of the Unity, Worcester 
(Mass.), and in 1856 began his long and 
devoted service as minister of the South 
Congregational church of Boston. He 
was a man of wide sympathies and benevo- 
lent democracy and gained prominence as 
the promoter of “Chautauqua” circles and 
as the organizer of the Lend a hand so- 
ciety for general helpfulness. His lifelong 
connection with journalism and writing is 
evidenced by the long list of books to his 
credit. Always deeply interested in edu- 
cational development and progress, Dr 
Hale concerned himself with the modern 
library movement and was a member of 
the 1853 conference. In 1902 he was made 
an honorary member of the A. L. A. (No. 


2496). 

For sketches of his life and work, see 
“Independent,” 66, 1349-50; “Nation,” 88: 
604-5; “Outlook,” 92:397-99, 403-6. 

Charles William Jencks, for many years 
the head of the Jencks paper box company 
of Providence (R. I.), died at his home 
in that city on April 23, 1909. Mr Jencks 
was born in Providence in 1826. After 
leaving school he entered the business 
world as a grocer and in 1852 established 
a paper box manufactory. Although his 
time was largely devoted to his business 
interests, he served as librarian of the old 
Mechanics’ library for some eight years 
before it was mcrged into the Providence 
public library. He was a member of the 
1853 conference, joined the Association in 
1887 (No. 699), was made an honorary 
member in 1902, and attended two confer- 
ences. 

Miss Mary Eliza Macomber, librarian of 
the Kellogg-Hubbard library, Montpelier 
(Vt.), died February 11, 1909. She was 
born in Worcester (Vt.) in 1859, and en- 
tered library work soon after finishing 
school. Starting as an assistant in the old 
Montpelier public library, she soon rose to 
the position of librarian. In 1895, she be- 
came the head of the Kellogg-Hubbard li- 
brary, a position she filled until her death. 





Miss Macomber was an active member of 
the Vermont library association and served 
as its president and vice-president. She 
became a member of the A. L. A. (No. 
1953), in 1900, and attended several con- 
ferences. 

Miss S. Augusta Smith, for some time 
librarian of the Montclair (N. J.) public 
library and a member of the A. L. A. since 
1900 (No. 1944), died suddenly of apoplexy 
on February 5, 1909. 

Dr Ainsworth Rand Spofford, chief as- 
sistant librarian of Congress, died on Au- 
gust 12, 1908, at the age of 83, at Holder- 
ness (N. H.). Dr Spofford was born at 
Gilmanton (N. H.) in 1825. He received 
an excellent classical education under pri- 
vate tutors, and developed early the pas- 
sion for reading which was to shape his 
career. In 1844 he went to Cincinnati (O.) 
where he became a bookseller and pub- 
lisher. He was one of the founders of the 
Literary club of Cincinnati in 1850. Nine 
years later he became an assistant editor 
of the Cincinnati ‘Daily Commercial.” 
Dr Spofford’s life in Washington dated 
from 1861 when he was appointed first as- 
sistant in the Library of Congress. He 
became librarian-in-chief in 1864, which 
position he held until 1897. At that time, 
in view of Dr Spofford’s advanced age, 
Dr Herbert Putnam was appointed libra- 
rian and Dr Spofford retired to the posi- 
tion of chief assistant, which he occupied 
up to the time of his death. He was one 
of the founders of the American Library 
Association (No. 19), was present at its 
organization in Philadelphia in 1876, and 
attended five conferences. 

For fuller particulars of his life, see 
“Ainsworth Rand Spofford, 1825-1908; a 
memorial meeting at the Library of Con- 
gress, Thursday, Nov. 12, 1908,” 84p. 1909; 
“Independent,” 65:1149-55; “Library Jour- 
nal,” 33:356-58. 

Caleb Benjamin Tillinghast, state libra- 
rian of Massachusetts, died in Boston on 
April 29, 1909, following a surgical opera- 
tion. Mr Tillinghast was born in West 
Greenwich (R. I.) in 1843. After a few 
years of teaching he went to Boston in 
1870, and became connected with the “Bos- 
ton Journal,” of which he was city editor 
for several years. In addition to his work 

as state librarian, which he carried on 
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from 1879 until his death, he was clerk 
and treasurer of the Massachusetts board 
of education for 20 years. He was one 
of the original members of the Massachu- 
setts free public library commission and 
was its chairman for two terms. Mr Til- 
linghast developed the state library into 
a well-equipped and substantial institution. 
He was a member of many historical and 
other societies as well as a life member of 
the A. L. A., which he joined in 1879 (No. 
368). 

The following persons have been mem- 
bers of the Association at some time in 
the past, but were not members at the 
time of death: 

Joseph Warren Chapman who, as libra- 
rian, did much to organize and build up 
the McClelland public library of Pueblo 
(Colo.), died January 15, 1909. On account 
of ill health, Mr Chapman was obliged to 
give up his library work several years ago, 
but he retained his interest in the Mc- 
Clelland library until a short time before 
his death. Mr Chapman became a mem- 
ber of the A. L. A. in 1895. 

Dr William L. Montague, for many 
years professor of Latin and modern lan- 
guages at Amherst college, died on July 
27, 1908. He was born in Belchertown 
(N. Y.) in 1831, and graduated from Am- 
herst in 1855, and received the Ph. D. de- 
gree from Illinois Wesleyan university in 
1893. He served as librarian of Amherst 
college from 1864-1878 and as registrar 
from 1860 to 1880. Dr Montague became 
a member of the A. L. A., which he joined 
in 1876 (No. 43). 

William Bailey Wickersham, for thirty- 
six years secretary of the Board of direc- 
tors of the Chicago public library, died 
on October 15, 1908, in Los Angeles (Cal.). 
Mr Wickersham was born in Indiana in 


1844 and graduated from Earlham college 
in 1867. After teaching school for a few 
years he went to Chicago, and in 1872 
became secretary of the committee organ- 
ized to take charge of the large gift of 
books sent to Chicago by English sym- 
pathizers, after the fire of 1871. Whenthe 
public library was established Mr Wick- 
ersham continued as secretary of the li- 
brary board and acted as its executive offi- 
cer until the election of Dr W. F. Poole 
as librarian in 1873. From the beginning 
Mr Wickersham had been the financial 
and business manager of the library. He 
was twice president of the Chicago library 
club and actively interested in library pro- 
gress generally. He originated the co- 
operative pension plan now in successful 
operation among the employees of the 
Chicago public library and invented the 
library card pocket in common use. Mr 
Wickersham joined the A. L. A. in 1878. 

THE PRESIDENT: The Secretary’s 
report is before you. Unless objection is 
heard, it will be taken as adopted. 

We will now listen to the report of the 
treasurer. 

THE TREASURER: Mr President, 
the Treasurer’s report is in the hands of 
the Secretary, and I will ask him to read 
it. 

THE SECRETARY: The report for 
the fiscal year, January 1—December 31, 
1908, has been printed! and has been sent 
to all members. There is in the hands of 
the Secretary the supplementary report, 
January 1—June 15, 1909, which is asked 
for by the Executive board. It is in con- 
siderable detail, and I will read merely the 
summary figures. 





iSee Bulletin of the American Library 
Association, May, 1909, 3:44-46. 


TREASURER’S REPORT, JANUARY 1, 1909, TO JUNE 15, 1909. 


Balances, December 31, 1908— 


Deposit, Bartlett Trust Co., St. Joseph............eeeee eee $2,107.09 
CeOGit BEGGS TROWRE, TORO ocd c.cic 560060260 0000000%s00nes 100.0 
$2,207.09 
Receipts 
Membership dues— 
1907 FF 0 Perr rrr rT re rr $2.00 
1908 . rrr rye TT ee 6.00 
1909 BEE TD 200006 cwsnunesns crenceueasdneeneeeabe 980.00 
PE TED hae dedeccccncescdsecacavensqussenneuss 270.00 
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1,167 at 


1910 3 at 
2 at 


Life memberships—1 at $25.00 (G. E. Wire) 
Trustees of Endowment fund, interest... .. 
Interest on bank balance (Jan. 1 to May 31) 


Miscellaneous 


Bretton Woods conference................ 
Bookbuying committee .................-. 


Bulletin 


Bookbinding committee 
Contingencies 


Committee on salary statistics ............. 


Balances, June 15, 1909— 


Deposit, Barlett Trust Co., St. Joseph 
Credit, Miss Browne, Boston........ 


1 at 1.00 (partial payment) 
1 at én (partial payment) 


| 


RT ee 
meCretary 6 GINCE €XPCNSES...........06688 
Bg 





Ho ea Coe EP a Pe ee 2,334.00 
LE A ieee ncn a 1.C 
i ear ae ee 50 
Siete chi Lie vice ata k eatin 6.00 
EA LOD ee Pa 2.00 
3,601.50 
Pena ate eile ktaare tibetan 25.00 
Praia encase eta cutneseae eerie 199.55 
Aoi ORC Re CORRE mn ate ee 31.29 
“0D, SERRA a ane aca ee 1.40 
Ans Re ree epee ee 31.01 
$6,096.84 
RS ere ree $33.95 
pinthina Gheievene ate tack ca meta. 59.60 
EOLA Ba Ea a eee 118.10 
Se ns Rg Ree eee peer a mS 592.05 
St ee ee a ee 60.27 
Aree eee oe sor cel = echceee 21.00 
has aha tata eed ck en chatatdcd whos wrath 12.77 
See eae eo ay eee a 28.20 
Deeg tet a anna ells Aebieevta terres 100.00 
$1,025.94 
Brided, saa atcrdins da vetnan ieee $4,970.90 
Petes ah gb be enka Seindcaie ales ai ark Gia 100. 
5,070.90 
$6,096.84 


Appropria- Expendi- 
tions. tures. 


tahoe ir I se loca, 2 Sle Kt Sue wid sn Wir eta mie acblion acetmearaae $1,750.00 $118.10 
Secretary’s office— 

Ee ib ainis Bice Rada a5) hd AMET ESO Tae w aaa see ad whan eed 250.00 

RNa cae sain in se 01a as cbs di 6 6 Ja d enlnias Soe al ws Sa lia ce fa allen biaiase ata breul 200.00 60.27 
I Nc a ete bc asa x anaes Sus tahih iG ksranerdsaalatw is wud vbyaibci aus 400.00 33.95 
I cr aT ig ag Sas nal advan aia iaile SumiRO URN 150.00 21.00 
Committees— 

EE As or ES a a 35.00 

et ie oi5is aA Wiad ARE ECIOY,.S oe edit awrasaR ee waueee 50.00 12.77 

ae ia Sata k aracg bss 6 caei isla avsid nu Sia rw Aino w ha aweerarerrbos 100.00 59.60 

PUMEIGM@E! CEUCEHION ASSOCIATION 2.6.6 ccc cccccscccscccsccccces 25.00 

ccs haa Re eM RA Rea eR aw ee ESR Km aa 25.00 

IN ooo 8s ccs ce ksd cna Nias OER a aa nda RRR T Ole Crs eK6 350.00 100.00 
a ete he Aa ie adie ievaise eal bien ame hiaIe 65.00 28.20 
I ere oe, cc ccs way cine 45 AOR RAS wa ale Slsela iS, Salea eal eavaNeIem 1,350.00 592.05 


THE PRESIDENT: Unless objection 
is heard the report will be taken as re- 
ceived, and adopted. 

We now come to the reports of commit- 
tees. The first report is that of the Trus- 
tees of the Endowment fund, by Mr W. 
W. Appleton. This report has _ been 
printed* and distributed among you, and 
with your permission we shall take it as 
read, and unless objection is now heard, 





*See Bulletin of the American Library 
Association, May, 1909, 3:47-49. 





$4,750.00 $1,025.94 


Respectfully submitted, 


PURD B. WRIGHT, Treasurer. 


shall also take it as adopted. 


We shall now hear from the Publishing 
board. 

MR H.E. LEGLER: Mr President: I 
take it there will be no popular expression 
of disapproval when I say that the Pub- 
lishing board has complied with that re- 
quirement of the law which says that it 
shall report in print. I beg leave, there- 
fore, to submit, on behalf of the Publish- 
ing board, its report in the form of a pam- 
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phlet which is here in sufficient numbers 
to satisfy any demands which are likely 
to arise from those who wish to consult 
it. 


REPORT OF THE PUBLISHING 
BOARD 


From the financial statement hereto ap- 
pended, as furnished by Mr Gardner M. 
Jones, Treasurer, the fiscal operations of 
the A. L. A. Publishing board may be 
learned in detail. The report shows a 
comfortable margin for the prosecution of 
new enterprises, after the completion of 
those which are now in progress. 

Reorganization plans. Much thought 
and attention have been given by the mem- 
bers of the Board, individually and collec- 
tively, during the past year to the pros- 
pective reorganization foreshadowed by 
the proposed new constitution, and by the 
successive steps taken by the Executive 
board, with reference to the discontinu- 
ance of Headquarters, or their transference 
from Boston to Chicago. So closely re- 
lated are all these steps to the work of the 
Publishing board, that necessarily plans for 
future development are dependent in a 
large measure upon the outcome of the 
Executive board’s final conclusions. 

As it is doubtful at the time of sending 
this report to press, whether the plans of 
the Executive board and those of the Pub- 
lishing board growing out of them, will 
have matured in due definite results by the 
date of the conference, we can deal herein 
with the progress of events, rather than 
the completion of arrangements. 

It has been apparent to the members of 
this Board for some time that to admin- 
ister the trust with greatest efficiency and 
economy, a thorough reorganization is es- 
sential. The work of the Board is twofold 
in character; one branch ‘involving the 
usual business relations incident to pub- 
lishing, and the other the editorial service 
involved in the securing and preparation 
of material. 

Adequate headquarters are necessary to 
carry on both branches of this work, but 
these need not necessarily be combined. 
For the editorial department, certain libra- 


ry and other facilities are indispensable 
and must be considered in determining lo- 
cation. Another relatively minor, though 
important consideration affecting such lo- 
cation, is the matter of printing to advan- 
tage, both as to quality of work and econ- 
omy in cost of output. For the business 
side of the work, the question of location 
leaves larger latitude, and permits, with- 
out difficulty, an arrangement whereby, if 
the proposed new constitution is affirmed 
at this conference, the new Executive offi- 
cer can serve as Secretary for the Ameri- 
can Library Association, and in a similar 
capacity for the Publishing board, with 
advantage to both. This, under such joint 
arrangement as may be effected between 
the Executive board of the Association 
and the Publishing board, will materially 
simplify and render more compact and 
serviceable the entire business organiza- 
tion of the Association. With a view to 
multiplying the sales of the splendid pub- 
lications, now available as the result of a 
quarter century of work by the Publishing 
board, steps have been taken for the estab- 
lishment of a sales agency on a percent- 
age basis, that promises to lead to larger 
net returns as well as to increased sales. 
This, we hope, will be the result, by tak- 
ing advantage of the machinery placed at 
our disposal by the proposed sales agency, 
both in the matter of distribution and ad- 
vertising. As soon as the conditions gov- 
erning this contract are definitely agreed 
upon, the facts will be reported to the 
Association. 

A. L. A. Booklist. Conforming to the 
policy outlined in previous reports, the 
Publishing board has endeavored to 
strengthen the A. L. A. Booklist in every 
way possible. Realizing the great useful- 
ness of this tool to the libraries of the 
United States and Canada, and its growing 
importance with the tremendous increase 
in book purchases, it has seemed well to 
the members of the Board to so direct the 
future of the work as to concentrate effort 
in promoting the usefulness of the Book- 
list, and possibly enlarging its scope. In 
one of the leaflets issued by the Committee 
on bookbuying about two years ago, the 
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fact was extracted from the annual reports 
of twenty-five municipal public libraries 
that they had spent in one year the sum 
of $522,021.63 for books. No doubt, in the 
biennium following the date for which this 
report was made, the book purchases have 
largely multiplied, not only in the twenty- 
five cities mentioned, but likewise in ap- 
proximately 7,000 other localities where 
there are now public libraries furnishing 
books for public use. Were authentic 
data available as to the sum total spent in 
the purchase of books annually, no doubt 
the result would be surprising even to 
those who have kept in touch with the 
extraordinary development of the public 
library movement in the last few years. 
These figures are sufficient, however, to 
indicate the importance which must be at- 
tached to the publication of a periodical 
like the A. L. A. Booklist, serving as a 
guide, without suspicion of commercial in- 
terests being affiliated with it, in the 
choice of the books that are being cur- 
rently issued in such tremendous numbers 
in this country and abroad. Especially for 
the thousands of small public libraries 
whose book committees and librarians 
have not opportunity for personal 
nation of the product of the book press, and 
who must be dependent for the basis of their 


exami- 


choice upon those who can speak with 
authority, the value of the A. L. A. Book- 
list cannot be overestimated. It must ex- 
ercise an important influence in the char- 
acter of the material that is going upon 
the shelves of the public libraries all over 
the English-speaking world. It seems very 
much worth while, therefore, to make the 
A. L. A. Booklist the nucleus for the edi- 
torial service which is now being given in 
the preparation of tools for the library 
world. This is especially advisable, in 
view of the fact that the active work of 
the Board prior to the establishment of 
the Booklist led to the publication of such 
valuable bibliographical tools, serviceable 
more particularly to the larger libraries, 
that the needs in this particular field are 
no longer insistent. 

Miss Katherine I. MacDonald, having re- 
signed as editor of the Booklist a year ago, 
completing two years of valuable service 
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in this capacity, Miss Elva L. Bascom was 
chosen to fill the position, and has main- 
tained the high standards set by Miss Mac- 
Donald, and by her predecessor, Miss Gar- 
land. 

Practically eighty per cent of the entire 
edition of the Booklist is distributed to 
the libraries of the country through the 
library commissions; the members 
of the American Library Association have 
also been supplied by arrangements with 
the Executive board. In order to reach 
certain conclusions as to additional fea- 
tures to be incorporated in the Booklist, 
and present ones to be eliminated, the new 
editor of the Booklist solicited suggestions 
through a questionnaire from those actual- 
ly using this publication. The information 
sought covered the following points— 

Do you use the cataloging data fur- 
nished? 

If so, would their omission be a serious 
loss to you? 


library 


Are there any items in the imprint or 
collation that you would be willing to have 
omitted? 

Would you finda larger number of titles 
each month more useful? 

If so, are you willing to sacrifice the 
technical information in order to gain the 
enlarged list? 

168 copies of this questionnaire were 
sent out. 121 of them were sent to libra- 
ries chosen by the heads of the state com- 
missions; the remainder to the librarians 
who aid in choosing books for the Booklist, 
and to a few others whose opinions the 
editor knew would be also valuable be- 
cause of their use of the Booklist. Of the 
120 libraries which reported, 84 are small 
libraries, 36 larger or large ones. Of the 
small libraries, 53 constantly use the clas- 
sification numbers, subject headings and 
Library of Congress numbers and are not 
willing to have them omitted in order to 
gain a larger number of titles or fuller 
notes. Of the other 31, 24 use these aids 
but would be willing to sacrifice them for 
a longer list and fuller notes. The re- 
maining 7 do not use the technical aids 
and voted for more aid in selection. Of 
the 36 larger libraries, 13 use the technical 
aids, but only one was unwilling to have 
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them omitted for the sake of gaining more 
titles or more note information. 

The editor’s request that the heads of 
the commissions answer the questionnaire 
from their general knowledge of state 
needs received 14 answers. Six were sat- 
isfied with the Booklist and desired no 
changes. Ten emphasized the value of the 
technical data and urged that they be re- 
tained. Of these, four voted for more titles, 
three considered the technical data of less 
importance than a longer list and more 
information in the notes. The three re- 
ports from the remaining state conflicted. 

Practically all librarians reporting em- 
phasized the value of making the notes as 
full a guide as possible to selection, many 
expressing the opinion that this was the 
field for the Booklist’s greatest usefulness. 

There was great diversity in the choice 
of imprint data. Many of the larger libra- 
ries reported that they needed only author, 
brief title, publisher and price; others 
wished all items retained. Some find the 
English publisher and price useful, while 
the smaller libraries quite generally cut 
them out. The small libraries as a whole 
wanted more items of the imprint data, 
but chose different ones according to their 
individual possessions in the way of trade 
publications. The suggestion was general 
that “illus.” was sufficient for all forms of 
illustrative matter, and this change has 
been adopted, except with regard to maps. 

There were several interesting sugges- 
tions. Two libraries wished a classed list 
of the year’s entries; one asked for a 
“cumulative and subject index.” One com- 
mission suggested that the Booklist office 
furnish galley proofs to clip and mount on 
cards, for various uses; several libraries 
order extra copies for this purpose. One 
commission suggested printing the Book- 
list directly on catalog cards. Another 
urged adding to the Booklist, each month, 
a title-a-line list of books examined but 
not entered. Many libraries asked special- 
ly for more titles of fiction and children’s 
books; and two requested more technical 
and scientific books. 
wished the notes signed, to “establish 
their value.” Two regretted the absence 
of the E. C. numbers. 


A few librarians 


A. L. A. Catalog. The most important 
single publication which is now in contem- 
plation is a supplement to the A. L. A. 
Catalog, issued through the Library of 
Congress in 1904, or a possible revision. 
This is one of the most useful bibliograph- 
ic aids which has ever been contribut- 
ed for library work, but many of the books 
are now out of print; many others have 
been superseded by books on the same 
subject, and a revision would be likely to 
give better balance to some of the classes 
than was possible with the original publi- 
cation. 

It had been hoped that arrangements 
might be effected similar to those which 
obtained when the 1904 edition was issued. 
It is to be regretted that Dr Putnam, who 
has done so much to further enterprises of 
this kind, found it inexpedient to under- 
take the publication through the Library 
of Congress, and a similar result followed 
negotiations with Dr Brown ofthe Bureau 
of Education. The duty of seeing the re- 
vised edition, or a supplement, through the 
press, and its distribution to the libraries 
at as low a cost as possible, therefore de- 
volves upon the Publishing board. In line 
with the policy of clustering all editorial 
agencies around the A. L. A. Booklist, as 
has been explained, steps have been taken 
to have the preliminary work done, and 
the editor of the A. L. A. Booklist has 
been placed in charge thereof. 

A. L. A. Catalog rules. The conscien- 
tious work of the cataloging committee re- 
sulted in the issuance, shortly after the 
Minnetonka meeting, of the code for large 
libraries, which was reported a year ago. 
There has been, as anticipated, a large 
sale for this long-expected tool, and the 
work of the members of this committee is 
fully appreciated. Since this code was 
published, the committee has been getting 
into suitable form an abridgment for the 
use of the smaller libraries. Under recent 
date, Miss Alice B. Kroeger reports, as 
chairman, that progress has been made, 
and that doubtless the completed manu- 
script will be ready for the press within a 
short time. 

Guide to reference books. A _ second 
enlarged and revised edition of this valu- 
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able publication was issued last October. 
Many new titles have been added, and the 
records of those retained were brought up 
to date. The index, which is an important 
part of the book, was correspondingly 
enlarged, it being practically an analysis 
of the reference books. 

Subject headings. Miss Crawford is 
still at work on the final preparation of 
copy and writes that nothing definite can 
be stated as to date when the manuscript 
will be completed. 

Manual of library economy. As soon 
as the material can be prepared, probably 
late in the year, it is contemplated to 
publish a Manual of library economy. This 
publication was suggested at a meeting of 
the directors of several library schools 
more than a year ago. The object is to 
issue a volume which will represent the 
present status of library science; the chap- 
ters to be written by librarians who are 
authorities on the various subjects. It is 
designed that the topics should be treated 
in such a manner as were many of the 
articles in the World’s library congress 
papers of 1893. Special attention will be 
given the bibliographies to be appended 
to each chapter. From a tentative outline 
of chapters prepared by a committee 
named to have editorial charge of the 
work—Miss Alice B. Kroeger, Miss Mary 
W. Plummer, and Mr J. I. Wyer, Jr.—the 
following list of subjects to be included is 
taken: 

Order and accessions department. 

Loan department. 

Branches and other distributing agen- 
cies. 

Pamphlets, clippings, maps, music. 

Book selection. 

Reference department. 

Classification. 

Commissions, state aid and state agen- 
cies. 

Work with the blind. 

College, high and normal school libra- 
ries. 

« Library service. 

National and governmental libraries. 

State libraries. 

Fixtures, furniture, fittings and supplies. 

Free public libraries. 


Catalog. 

Shelf department. 

Museums, art galleries, lectures in con- 
nection with public libraries. 

Public documents. 

Library training. 

Special libraries. 

Administration. 

Bibliography. 

Public library and public schools. 

Library work for children. 

Legislation. 

Buildings. 

Binding, rebinding and repairs. 

Small library buildings. After a long 
period of expectant waiting, this book 
finally made its appearance nine months 
ago. It has met a long felt want, even 
though it came long after the period of 
active library building construction had 
been under way. Coming, as it did at that 
time, the editor was enabled to base her 
suggestions and recommendations upon 
the experiences of many library boards, 
and the book has proven of great service, 
especially in the smaller places, in the 
planning of library buildings on the most 
approved lines. 

Other publications. In the series of 
Foreign book lists, the additions include 
French books, compiled by Prof. Jean 
Charlemagne Bracq; Norwegian and Dan- 
ish books, compiled by Mr Arne Kildal; 
and there will shortly appear Swedish 
books, compiled by Dr Valfrid Palmgren, 
of the Royal library of Stockholm. Miss 
Harriet Stanley, of the Brookline public 
library, has consented to compile a list of 
children’s books, and this work will be 
well under way within a short time. In 
the Tracts series, numbers 1 and 10 have 
been re-edited and merged, appearing as 
number 10 of the series. In the Handbook 
series, No. 4, Aids in book selection, is an 
enlarged revision by Miss Alice B. Kroeg- 
er, of Bulletin No. 1, issued in 1900 by 
the Pennsylvania free library commis- 
sion, and compiled by Sarah W. Cattell 
and Alice B. Kroeger. Mr A. L. Bailey, 
of Wilmington, has prepared the copy for 
a manual on bookbinding for small libra- 
ries, and the manuscript will shortly be 
sent to press. Miss Louisa M. Hooper’s 
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Music for public libraries is also in the ently to warrant a detailed report at this 


printer’s hands. A number of other publi- time. 


cations are in contemplation, but the ar- Respectfully, 
rangements have not progressed suffici- HENRY E. LEGLER, Chairman. 


FINANCIAL REPORT SUBMITTED BY MR GARDNER M. JONES, TREASURER 
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THE PRESIDENT: This report will 
also be taken as read, and unless objection 
is heard, is adopted. 

The Secretary then read the reports of the 
Council and Executive board. (See p. 436.) 

THE PRESIDENT: You have these 
two reports before you. What will you 
do with the report of the Council? 

On motion duly seconded the report 
was adopted. 

MR RANCK: Mr President, in con- 
nection with the report of the Executive 
board, it seems to me that the efforts of 
the Chicago public library and the Chi- 
cago library club are worthy of recogni- 
tion by the whole Association, and that 
suitable resolutions ought to be drawn and 
presented by the Committee on resolu- 
tions. 

THE PRESIDENT: Note will be made 
of this suggestion. Bearing it in mind, will 
you adopt the report of the Executive 
board? 

On motion duly seconded, the report 
was adopted. 

THE PRESIDENT: The report is 
adopted with the recommendations you 
have heard. There remains the report of 
the Finance committee. This, too, has been 
printed! and distributed, and if objection 
is not heard, it will be taken as read and 
adopted. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, the Chair 
begs to announce the appointment of cer- 
tain committees, which it is his duty to 
name: 

The Committee on nominations, consist- 
ing of Dr Herbert Putnam, Dr A. E. 
Bostwick and Miss Alice B. Kroeger. 

The Committee on resolutions, consist- 
ing of Mr N. D. C. Hodges, Miss Linda 
A. Eastman and Mr H. C. Wellman. 

For tellers of election, Mr C. E. Rush 
and Mr C. H. Milam. 

Is there any further business? If not, 
the meeting is adjourned until half past 
nine o’clock tomorrow morning. 





1See Bulletin of the American Library 
Association, May, 1909, 3:49-50. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
(Tuesday, June 29, 1909, 9:45 a. m.) 


The meeting was called to order by 

THE PRESIDENT: The topic of this 
session, ladies and gentlemen, is in a sense 
a continuation of the subject of library co- 
ordination, which the Chair had the privi- 
lege of outlining in a general way last 
night, and the program indicates clearly 
enough the divisions under which the top- 
ic is to be treated this morning. The first 
paper is by MR F. P. HILL. 


STORAGE LIBRARIES 


Seven years ago at the Magnolia confer- 
ence, President Charles W. Eliot,? of Har- 
vard university, called attention to the ne- 
cessity for providing storage for out-of- 
date or little-used books, advancing the 
proposition that such books be placed in 
a building removed from the main library, 
where, at the same time, they could be 
made easily accessible. He urged upon 
librarians 


“the need of determining beforehand the 
general policy which is to be adopted with 
regard to the storage and most convenient 
use of the overwhelming masses of books 
which are pouring forth at all the large 
centres of bookmaking in the world, 
masses which each decade bids fair to dou- 
ble.” 

“At present,” -he said, “most of the li- 
braries of the’ country are vaguely con- 
templating an indefinite enlargement of 
their buildings, and an indefinite increase 
in the cost of maintaining, caring for, and 
serving out their growing collections of 
books. The present buildings of many li- 
braries may now look adequate for years 
to come; but surprisingly soon their va- 
cant shelves will be filled, and the pinch 
we have felt three times within sixty years 
at the Harvard library will afflict them 
also.” 

At the same conference, in a paper on 
the “Administration of branch libraries,’ 
the present writer touched upon the sub- 
ject as it applied to a branch library sys- 
tem. 





2See C. W. Eliot, “Division of a library 
into books in use and books not in use, with 
different storage methods for the two 
classes of books,” Library Journal, 1902, 
27:C51-56. 

"See F. P. Hill, ‘‘Branch libraries, Ad- 
ministration of,’ Library Journal, 1902, 27: 
C49-50. 
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In spite of the fact that many large li- 
brary buildings have recently been erected 
in the United States—anticipating as close- 
ly as possible the probable increase from 
year to year—the problem grows more 
serious as time passes, and we cannot af- 
ford to wait until the pressure is felt be- 
fore taking action. Nearly every library 
building erected within the past fifty years 
has outgrown its capacity long before the 
anticipated time. No amount of fore- 
thought can prepare for all contingencies, 
and experience shows that however liberal 
may have been the allowance for growth, 
it is impossible to estimate with any de- 
gree of accuracy the time when a library 
will outgrow its book capacity. The most 
generous provision proves inadequate. 

Recognizing the importance of “deter- 
mining a general policy” the president has 
set aside this session for a consideration 
of the subject in its several bearings. 

The question of storage presents itself 
in different aspects to librarians of nation- 
al, state, university and reference, country 
or district, and city libraries. Each has 
his own problem to solve, but the work 
to be done by the libraries of this country 
is of too much consequence to permit of 
unnecessary overlapping. The time has 
come when more definite action must be 
taken to limit the fields of operation of 
each kind of library and to foster speciali- 
zation. A careful division of labor among 
libraries representing different sections 
and different subjeets would reduce the 
number of duplicates acquired, and would 
tend to make the problem less difficult of 
solution. 

Suggestions have been offered as to 
ways in which this may be brought about, 
but no agreement has been reached by the 
various institutions interested. 

The Library of Congress has set an ex- 
ample by limiting the classes of investi- 
gators which it will aim to serve,* leaving 
to state and municipal libraries the work 
which more properly belongs to them. 

So the line of demarcation between 
state and municipal libraries should be as 





*See “The Library of Congress as a na- 
tional library,” by Dr Herbert Putnam, 
Library Journal, 30:C27-34. 


sharply drawn, while the co-operative spirit 
should be cultivated between the public li- 
braries and university and special libra- 
ries, the one supplying miscellaneous ma- 
terial which would be out of place in a 
special library, the other supplying to stu- 
dents special and rare books which no 
general public library can afford to pur- 
chase. 

To some extent, at least, libraries have 
been governed by this spirit in the pur- 
chase of books. For example, as the 
Long Island historical society and the 
Kings county medical society are located 
in the same borough, the Brooklyn public 
library has adopted the policy of not buy- 
ing genealogical works, town and county 
histories, etc., or medical books. By a 
special arrangement the Brooklyn public 
library carries ten subscriptions to the 
Historical society which it loans to stu- 
dents not members of the society. There 
may be an opportunity for carrying this 
work still farther by making it apply to 
little-used books. We heartily agree with 
Dr Eliot when he says that 
“no unnecessary number of copies should 
be stored for one and the same commu- 
nity. If, for instance, there are thirty pub- 
lic or semi-public libraries within twelve 
miles of the State House in Boston, it is 
wasteful for each of these libraries to be 
storing disused books, for many of the 
books so preserved will be duplicates.” 


But we question the desirability of 
adopting his suggestion in relation to dis- 
trict storehouses containing nothing but 
what he terms “dead” books. 

Is it not true that if such books as these 
are to be used in the future, they will, in 
practically every case, need to be consult- 
ed for the purpose of comparison, correc- 
tion, etc., or for their historical value in 
conjunction with the live material on the 
subject? If so, the investigator would suf- 
fer if obsolete treatises were separated 
from those more up-to-date. 

It might be practicable, however, for li- 
braries within a certain radius to decide 
upon the different classes of books which 
they will collect and preserve. Such a 
plan would not necessarily affect the pur- 
chase of any book currently needed, but 
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would make it possible when the pressure 
for room was felt to weed out from the 
collections and discard books which had 
passed from a period of usefulness to one 
of mere historic interest, because it would 
be definitely known that elsewhere the 
books would be preserved. 

As we have an A. L. A. list of subject 
headings so we might have an A. L. A. list 
of special collections which would give to 
each librarian a key to the location of his- 
toric material on any subject, and, by an 
increased use of inter-library loans, the 
work of scholarly investigators would be 
decidedly helped as, in place oi fifty or 
one hundred incomplete 
books on a subject, there would be one or 
which 


collections of 
more comprehensive collections 
would repay the student for the time and 
money which he required to 
spend in order to reach any collection. 

In addition to books on one or on a 


might be 


special subject, each city might preserve 
the files of its newspapers and with them 
all that related to its local institutions, 
history, etc., thus it would not be neces- 
sary for any neighboring libraries to at- 
tempt the preservation of such material. 

Whatever scheme of 
adopted, storage facilities of some sort will 
have to be provided by large libraries. 

It has been the custom to store certain 


co-operation is 


books little in demand, such as public doc- 
uments, 
cieties, in 


transactions of so- 
attic. The 
exhausted in 


periodicals, 
the basement or 
available space has been 
some large libraries, and other accommo- 
dation must be provided for such books. 
The additional 


space be secured by building an addition 


question arises—shall 
to the existing library building, by limiting 
the capacity of the main building and pro- 
viding elsewhere for the surplus, or by 
fostering special libraries? 

In the consideration 
stacks as we 


of the question, 


now understand them are 
eliminated. They serve their purpose in 
library buildings proper, being used as a 
receptacle for books most in demand and 
which must be directly accessible either to 
the public or to the staff. 


A storage library may be defined as a 
building or space in a building where a 
large number of books, whether of long 
sets, little-used books, duplicates or extra 
copies for replacement, may be compactly 
stored and yet be readily accessible. Some 
European libraries, notably the British 
Museum, the Bodleian library and the Hof 
Bibliothek in Vienna, have been forced to 
provide just such storage facilities. 

Over twenty years ago the British Mu- 
seum was obliged to economize space in 
the stack room by 
shelving. 


installing movable 
The description of this shelving 
is taken from the “London Times” of June 
2, 1887. 


“The iron grated floors of the library 
are crossed, at intervals corresponding 
with the width of the individual presses, 
by half-inch iron girders, four inches in 
depth. To two of these girders bars of 
‘angle iron’ have been fastened, so as to 
form horizontal ledges at right angles to 
the girders. A hanging bookcase has been 
placed between these and made movable 
by an arrangement of wheels which run 
along the ledges. In its normal position 
the hanging case fits back close against 
the presses behind it, projecting only an 
inch or so beyond the rail which guards 
the present presses. When books from 
the inner press are required the hanging 
case is to be pulled forward; it will run 
easily into the middle of the passage, and 
may be as easily returned to its place. 
The case is of sufficient width to hold or- 
dinary-sized books on both sides—that is 
to say, double the quantity held by the 
present presses.” 

In Burgoyne’s “Library construction,” 
the presses are further described: 





“When not in use they (the movable 
bookcases) are pushed up close to the 
fixed bookcases, and form a projection of 
about 16 inches from its surface, thus not 
materially interfering with the light. When 
books from the inner sides are required, 
the case is pulled forward on its overhead 
wheels for a couple of feet, the book ob- 
tained, and the case pushed back to its 
normal position. The weight of a case 
filled with books averages about 9 cwt., 
but they are so delicately poised as to be 
movable with but little exertion.” 

(In the above descriptions it should be 
understood that presses refer to an ordi- 


nary double-face bookcase.) 
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No better arrangement has been pro- 
posed for the compact shelving of books. 

The Hof Bibliothek in Vienna offers a 
very valuable suggestion of provision for 
future increase of accommodation. The 
growth of this great library of a million 
volumes was absolutely limited by the 
plans of the palace buildings in which it is 
housed, when the authorities conceived 
the idea of excavating their cellars down 
almost to the foundations of the ponder- 
ous masonry. These were so deeply laid 
that the new cellar stack rooms extend 48 
feet below grade, furnishing three stack 
stories; nevertheless they are not only 
perfectly dry, well heated and abundantly 
ventilated, but they receive even consider- 
able daylight by judiciously arranged areas 
and wells, the light coming in at an angle. 
Although far underground, they make ex- 
cellent stack rooms and compel the seri- 
ous consideration of the advisability of 
providing cellars more than usually deep, 
with abundant areas for natural lighting, 
to be completely finished and fitted up, 
however, only when the increase of the 
library shall have filled up the stack space 
above ground. 

The Bodleian library has just adopted a 
plan similar to that of the Hof Bibliothek 
in Vienna. On June Ist of this year, the 
decree accepting the offer of the Trustees 
of the Oxford university endowment fund 
to pay for the construction of an under- 
ground chamber for the storage of books 
belonging to the Bodleian library, was 
passed by a large majority. 

This action called forth a protest from 
a correspandent of the “Publisher’s Cir- 
cular,” who wrote: 

“It may be all right, but unless they 
are bad books or worthless books they 
should be placed under the influence of 
fresh air, sweetness and light in an upper 
chamber, not in a vault. To construct a 
healthy, damp-proof underground cham- 
ber is almost an impossibility.” 

The above criticism of the proposed 
plan would appear to be unfounded, as 
shown by the experience of the Hof Bib- 
liothek in Vienna. 

Early in 1902 the British Museum was 
compelled to obtain the sanction of the 
Treasury to the establishment of a sepa- 
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rate building for the storage of newspa- 
pers, and later in the year Parliament 
passed an enabling act. In 1905 such a 
building was erected at Hendon, Middle- 
sex county, a few miles from the British 
Museum, and in 1906 the newspapers, con- 
sisting of 48,000 volumes, were removed to 
the new repository. Much opposition was 
made to the establishment of this store- 
house at such a distance from the Museum 
proper, as it was felt by the public gener- 
ally that it should be nearer. 

Through the courtesy of Mr A. W. K. 
Miller, the following information regard- 
ing the British Museum storehouse for 
newspapers has been obtained: 


“The building was erected at a cost of 
£14,850, the cost of the land (5% acres) 
being £2,475. I am unable to say any- 
thing as to the comparative value of land 
at Hendon and in London; the value va- 
ries very greatly in different parts of Lon- 
don. 

“The Repository was intended in the 
first place to contain English provincial 
and Scotch and Irish newspapers, the Lon- 
don papers being retained at Bloomsbury; 
but about 5,000 colonial newspapers have 
also been sent to Hendon. 

“The building at present contains about 
100,000 volumes, and there is space for 
about 6,000 more. New buildings can be 
erected on the land when required. 

“Newspapers are brought from Hendon 
to Bloomsbury for the use of readers once 
in every week. The carriage is done by 
contract, at the rate of 12/6 each day.” 


Dr Eliot’s scheme provides for a sepa- 
rate building for the little-used books of 
the libraries of a given district. He states 
that 


“The most obvious considerations of 
economy demand that disused books, or 
books very seldom used, should be stored 
in inexpensive buildings on cheap land. 
There is a frightful waste in storing little- 
used books on land worth a million dol- 
lars an acre, if land worth a hundred dol- 
lars an acre would answer all reasonable 
purposes. ‘ There should be one 
storehouse for disused books for the en- 
tire district, wherein not more than two 
copies of any book should be preserved. 
The interior construction of such a build- 
ing should differ in important respects 
from the construction of the ordinary 
book-stack in use today.” 

The British Museum’s latest plan for 
newspaper storage is perhaps better than 


Dr Eliot’s district system because it keeps 
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in one place all books on one subject be- 
longing to the same library, rather than 
a miscellaneous collection on different 
subjects owned by several libraries. 

The three methods of storage described 
—compact movable cases, underground 
storerooms and separate buildings—offer 
suggestions as to ways by which little-used 
books may be housed, but the exact plan 
to be adopted by any library would de- 
pend upon special circumstances. 

When provision for storage cannot be 
made in the existing building or in an ad- 
dition to it, the library may be forced to 
adopt the plan of placing a building re- 
mote from the main library. The funds 
available for the purpose would determine 
to a large extent whether this building 
should be located within the city limits or 
in a suburban town where real estate 
would be cheaper. In estimating the rela- 
tive cost, however, account must be made 
of the classes of books to be removed, 
the cost of carriage to and from the store- 
house and the expense of administration. 

In the future planning of new library 
buildings this question of storage will 
probably receive special consideration, and 
be made a part of the original scheme. 
This has been done, for example, in the 
plans recently adopted for the new cen- 
tral library building in Brooklyn, which 
provide for storage by the extension of 
the stack proper four stories below the 
street level, affording space for 75,000 vol- 
umes, and by the construction of a special 
storage stack with accommodation for 
593,000 volumes under the delivery and 
reference rooms in the central portion of 
the building. 

Both sub-basements will be lighted in a 
manner similar to that employed in the 
Hof Bibliothek at Vienna, and in conse- 
quence will have natural light and direct 
ventilation. The sub-basement stack sto- 
ries will be connected by the same lifts 
and book carriers as rurt through the oth- 
er portions of the stack. The large stor- 
age stack in the center of the building 
will be directly connected by book carriers 
with the desk in both the delivery and ref- 
erence rooms so that books placed in stor- 
age may be as accessible for use in either 


the reference or delivery room as those 
in the upper portion of the building. 

In addition provision has been made di- 
rectly under the newspaper and periodical 
rooms for the storage of bound newspa- 
pers and periodicals, this special store- 
room containing over 15,000 running feet 
of shelving. 

Each library has peculiar difficulties to 
meet in providing room for its own col- 
lection. Those in charge of branch sys- 
tems are growing to feel the need of a 
storage reservoir. With them it is largely 
a question of the storage of duplicates. In 
such a system a reservoir is needed for 
three purposes: (1) As a place for books 
which may be needed in quantities from 
time to time, but which cannot be perman- 
ently housed in the branches. Such, for 
example, as the classics and histories, used 
in connection with school work for a few 
weeks or months each year but not re- 
quired again until the following year, and 
books for use in connection with anniver- 
saries—Christmas, Thanksgiving, birth- 
days—and other special occasions. The 
demand for these is soon over but may be 
repeated annually. (2) To provide a stock 
room where may be housed popular books 
needed constantly for replacement, as well 
as books which will be made the basis of 
branch and station collections. Books of 
this character are frequently offered by 
book dealers and at auctions and may be 
“picked up” from time to time at advan- 
tageous prices. (3) As a place to which 
may be sent from time to time such books 
as have outlived their period of useful- 
ness. 

To be effective, the collections at 
branches must be limited in number and 
must consist of live and active books. 
For the most part they should be of the 
sort that will be “read and re-read, re- 
bound, worn out and replaced.” 

A library with branches must of neces- 
sity buy a larger number of copies of a 
book of an ephemeral nature that is in 
great demand, than any single library 
would feel justified in buying, even though 
serving a large community. To illustrate, 
we found at Brooklyn that 20 copies of 
Churchill’s “My African journey,’ 21 of 
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Lady Randolph Churchill’s “Reminis- 
cences” and 25 of Worcester’s “Religion 
and medicine” were required when first 
issued. The time soon comes when three 
or four copies at most of a book will 
be sufficient to meet the demand from all 
branches, through an interchange system. 
It is such books as these that are weeded 
out at stated periods, and with each title 
the possibilities of their future usefulness 
must be considered in determining wheth- 
er they shall be kept in storage to await a 
recurrence of interest in that subject, or 
be disposed of at once. 

By encouraging the interchange of 
books between branches, only a few copies 
of such books as by their treatment and 
subject matter appeal to but a limited 
class of readers, need be purchased to 
meet the demand of the whole city. Stand- 
ard works, books of power, must be in 
every branch even if their circulation is 
small and fluctuating. 

A branch collection must depend in a 
large measure upon the recommendations 
of the branch librarians, who are governed 
in their selection of books by their knowl- 
edge of the individual needs of the partic- 
ular neighborhoods. This arrangement 
gives to each branch a certain individual- 
ity and naturally lessens materially the 
number of copies to be withdrawn later 
as deadwood. 

Books dead in one branch may be use- 
ful in another. This has been shown by 
an experiment recently tried at the Brook- 
lyn public library. Last year the branch 
librarians were directed to send to a 
central point all books which had not cir- 
culated in three years. Accordingly 7,100 
titles of non-fiction and 1,400 titles of fic- 
tion were removed from the branches and 
placed in a central storeroom. From this 
collection were selected all books not con- 
tained in the Montague branch (which is 
virtually the central library) while others, 
of which the library had a sufficient num- 
ber of copies, were discarded or sold at 
auction. Nearly 1,000 books were trans- 
ferred to other branches or used in the 
establishment of a new station. Some 
branches that were obliged to weed out a 
great many volumes because of the crowd- 


ed condition of their shelves, have since 
moved into Carnegie buildings with in- 
creased shelf room, and have been glad to 
find many of the old books useful. One 
branch, in fact, asked to take back practi- 
cally all the books which it had sent to 
the storeroom, and found that these books 
when placed on the shelves were taken by 
borrowers. This experiment helps to show 
the difficulty of determining, even in the 
case of a small number of books, those 
that have ceased to be useful. 

The subject of book storage, both in 
its general aspects and as it particularly 
relates to branch library systems, is pre- 
sented this year in the hope that discus- 
sion may bring out further suggestions. 
Experiments that have been tried by in- 
dividual libraries since the Magnolia meet- 
ing may also be brought to light, and en- 
able us to formulate some general co- 
operative scheme. 

In conclusion, I would emphasize the 
fact that the problem of storage libraries, 
particularly the fundamental question of 
material to be stored, is one which grows 
more serious year by year. Before any 
detailed co-operative plan can be presented 
to this Association for consideration, a 
general policy must be agreed upon, which 
can then be referred to a committee for 
careful study, thorough investigation and 
specific recommendation, followed per- 
haps, as Mr Foster has suggested, by a 
practical testing of theories. Hasty action 
would indeed be unfortunate, and long 
postponement would be equally so. 

THE PRESIDENT: I am sure you 
have enjoyed this important and compre- 
hensive paper. As the subject of which it 
treats is almost inseparably connected 
with the one which follows on the pro- 
gram, it has been decided to discuss these 
two topics together, after the papers which 
you will now hear read on reservoir li- 
braries. The Chair, therefore, calls upon 
MR N. D. C. HODGES to read the first 
paper on this latter subject. 


RESERVOIR LIBRARIES 


Some five years ago I secured a vote 
from my Board of trustees authorizing 
the throwing out of unused books of cer- 
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tain classes. The Library of Congress 
would not take them. I had those books 
removed from the shelves and arranged on 
tables where I might give them one last 
look before dooming them to the junk 
dealer’s bags. And then, how they pled 
for life, how each opened its pages to dis- 
play some bit of information, trifling if 
you please, but recorded nowhere else! 
Confident in my own wisdom, I had as- 
cended to the top of the stack; disconcert- 
ed, I returned to my office. There on my 
desk I found sales catalogs in which just 
such books were listed, and they evidently 
found buyers. I did not go back to the 
tables the next day, nor the day after. 
The soot of Cincinnati descended, the old 
books fell again into a deep slumber and 
there they are as they have been for years 
and years and years. I have not the nerve 
to disturb that slumber. 

How foolish! It costs a dollar a vol- 
ume to store books in an ordinary library, 
that is, a fifty thousand dollar building 
contains as a rule fifty thousand books. 
Such a library contains also reading 
rooms, of course. We are all cramped by 
the burden of unused books we are carry- 
ing to no good purpose. There was never 
a saner act than that of the trustees of the 
Thomas Crane public library of Quincy 
(Mass.) who in 1892 cleared from their 
shelves all books which were there out of 
place. Their apology appeared in the Li- 
brary’s Twenty-second annual report and 
in the “Library Journal.”! It ran as fol- 
lows: 

“The public library of a city like Quin- 
cy should be made as complete 
and available as possible for general, popu- 
lar use, whether by old or young. It 
should contain all the standard works in 
the language, and a good assortment of 
practical treatises, and of the best works 
of reference. Above all, whatever it has 
should be made easily accessible to per- 
sons of average intelligence, and every 
facility should be afforded for its use. It 
should, in a word, be a, people’s working 
and educational institution. — : 

“Tf this end is kept in view, it should 
follow that a sufficient library could be 
brought together within the limit of 10,- 
000, or at the outside, of 15,000 volumes; 
but in order to keep the library within 





See “Sifting as a library policy,” Li- 
brary Journal, 1893, 18:118-19. 


those limits, a judicious and continual 
process of winnowing is necessary; all 
duplicates and books of ephemeral inter- 
est, nearly all books relating to specialties, 
and most rare books being from time to 
time removed from the shelves, and either 
destroyed or sent elsewhere. 

“Acting on this principle, the trustees 
during the past year have removed from 
the shelves of the library, 1,070 duplicate 
volumes and 1,075 other volumes, prin- 
cipally public documents—in all, about a 
tenth part of the collection. The public 
documents thus removed afford a good 
illustration of the principle upon which 
the trustees have acted. During the whole 
twenty years the library has been in use, 
it may fairly be questioned whether one 
hundred of these volumes have ever been 
consulted, or by as many as ten persons. 
Any one wishing to consult such works 
would naturally look for them in Boston 
at the library in the State House. Of the 
equal number of duplicates, or books not 
considered useful, also cleared from the 
shelves, a portion was sent to other li- 
braries; such as were desirable as the 
nucleus of an historical school library 
were given to the high school; the rest 
were sold to dealers in old books for what 
could be got for them.” 

That same act Mr Green, of Worcester, 
ventured to laud at the Association meet- 
ing the following year. It was criticised 
by several, but by none more vigorously 
than by Dr Poole,? who, referring to Mr 
Green’s® remarks, said: 

“I am afraid he has been uttering heresy. 
He thinks that the libraries in towns are 
getting to be too large and that the col- 
lections ought to be weeded out. This 
to me is a new idea, and I will frankly say 
I do not accept it. I have been in library 
work for forty-five years, and the scheme 
of weeding libraries in order to ‘prevent 
them from growing I first heard of about 
six months ago. A proposal somewhat 
like it was made at the International con- 
ference of librarians in London, in 1877— 
that a public cremator be employed to go 
through the libraries and burn up the 
trash. The absurd suggestion was passed 
Over with some sportive comments on the 
meaning of the word trash and the qualifi- 
cations required in the cremator. Our li- 
braries are not too large, or in danger of 
becoming so. They are altogether too 
small, and the aim of us all should be to 
increase them. I do not understand the 
principle on which this weeding process 





2See W. F. Poole, Library Journal, 1893, 
18:C20-22. 

3See S. S. Green,. “Adaptation of libraries 
to constituencies,” Library Journal, 1893, 


18:219-20, C18-19. 
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is to be conducted. Weeding is the elim- 
ination of weeds. A weed is a plant of 
which some ignorant person does not 
know the name, the properties, or the use. 
Perhaps the weeder raiseg cabbages ex- 
clusively, and there is the limit of his 
botanical knowledge. Everything which is 
not a cabbage-plant or a cabbage-head he 
roots up. I think our profession has got 
beyond that status of information in bibliog- 
raphy. Some of us know that there are 
other books besides those in the A. L. A. 
collection at the World’s Fair which are 
good for something. In science there are 
no weeds. If a book has come into a li- 
brary, there was doubtless some reason 
for its coming, and it should be kept there. 
I know of no person who is competent to 
go through a library and perform the func- 
tion of weeder. I have read the printed 
abstract of Mr Green’s paper, and wholly 
disagree with his theory and his method.” 
And that is where we were fifteen years 
ago. 

May I stop here a moment to bear wit- 
ness, as perhaps few others can, to one of 
the many good results of Dr Poole’s li- 
brary stewardship? During the past nine 
years it has been my good fortune over 
and over again, as I had occasion to re- 
fer to the older standard books in history, 
biography, literature and travel, to find 
those books on the shelves in Cincinnati. 
It was the practice at one time to enter on 
the book-plate the date of purchase. The 
dates on those good old books, in nine 
cases out of ten, ran in the years 1872 and 
1873, when the public library of Cincinnati 
had Dr Poole as librarian. Five and 
thirty years after laying down our charges, 
how many of us can reasonably expect 
evidence to survive of our having passed 
our ways, for good or even for ill? 


The outburst of 1893-4 was the result of 
the over-crowding of a town library. The 
next time this question was brought be- 
fore the Association, in 1902, it was owing 
to the over-crowding of the library of 
Harvard university. 

“When Gore Hall was built in 1840 
i President Josiah Quincy,” I am 
quoting from President Eliot’s! paper at 
the Magnolia meeting, “supposed that the 
building had sufficient capacity to hold the 
probable accumulation of books during the 

See C. W. Eliot, “Division of a library 
into books in use and books not in use. 
with different storage methods for the two 


classes of books,” Library Journal, 1902, 
27:C61-56. 





remainder of the century; yet within thir- 
ty-five years it was necessary to construct 
an extension which held many more books 
than the original building. Within twenty 
years more it became necessary to re- 
construct the interior of the original Gore 
Hall in such a manner as greatly to in- 
crease its book capacity; and now, within 
six years of the last enlargement, a fur- 
ther enlargement, more considerable than 
either of the preceding, is declared to be 
absolutely necessary.” 


Then, skipping to the closing paragraph 
of President Eliot’s address: 


“What I have wished, and still wish, to 
urge upon the attention of professional 
librarians—solely in the interest of the best 
use of the best books—is the need of de- 
termining beforehand the general policy 
which is to be adopted with regard to the 
storage and most convenient use of the 
overwhelming masses of books which are 
pouring forth at all the large centres of 
book-making in the world, masses which 
each decade bids fair to double. At pres- 
ent most of the libraries of the country 
are vaguely contemplating an indefinite en- 
largement of their buildings, and an in- 
definite increase in the cost of maintaining, 
caring for, and serving out their growing 
collections of books. The present build- 
ings of many libraries may now look ade- 
quate for years to come: but surprisingly 
soon their vacant shelves will be filled, and 
the pinch we have felt three times within 
sixty years at the Harvard library will 
afflict them also. There seems to me to 
be an urgent need of settling soon on a 
clear and feasible policy for the future; 
and I know no body of persons more com- 
petent than that I now address to discover 
and promulgate such a policy.” 


The response to Dr Eliot came a year 
later. Mr Foster,? of Providence, had not 
felt the pressure of an over-full library, 
nor had Mr Burton,® of the University of 
Chicago, where the breaking up of the 
university library into seminar and labora- 
tory deposits had produced the impression 
at least of ease. There is the same scat- 
tering at Harvard, but the book capacity 
of the main building had been exceeded 
for years. The respondent most con- 
cerned was Harvard’s own librarian: 


“President Eliot’s address before the 
Magnolia conference on the division of a 
library into books in use and books not 





2See W. E. Foster, “Treatment of books 
according to the amount of their use,” Li- 
brary Journal, 1903, 28:C17-19. 

See E Burton, “Treatment of books 
according to the amount of their use,” Li- 
brary Journal, 1903, 28:C19-23. 
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in use, stated very clearly,” to quote from 
Mr Lane,* “the difficulties which confront 
the modern library in the rapid accumula- 
tion of books. Certain definite sugges- 
tions were made in regard to economical 
methods of storing those books which are 
not in active use, and those suggestions 
the speaker asked American librarians to 
examine and discuss. The difficulties re- 
sulting from the enormous production of 
books at the present day are real diffi- 
culties and President Eliot has not over- 
stated them. In fact, he might have put 
his case still more strongly; for libraries 
have to deal not only with the mass of 
current publications, but with the still 
larger number of old books, which many 
libraries are buying in greater quantity 
than the new. The problems presented 
become daily more pressing, and it is the 
duty of librarians to meet them squarely, 
and seriously to study any proposed econ- 
omy of administration; but, before adopt- 
ing any new policy, it is necessary to 
watch carefully the ways in which books 
are used at present, to grasp, if possible, 
the course of library development, and o 
forecast the probable effect of changes on 
the usefulness of the library.” 

“And this brings us [to a]third 
method of economizing . .. .,” still quot- 
ing from Mr Lane, “namely, the transfer 
of books to some other library or to some 
central depository. This is in some de- 
gree an entirely practicable measure of re- 
lief and one that may in the future be 
more generally and more _ systematically 
adopted than it has been in the past. In 
my last report as librarian, I roughly out- 
lined a plan for a central library of de- 
posits, to which books from various neigh- 
boring libraries might be sent and unneces- 
sary duplication avoided. Neighboring li- 
braries may well adopt separate individual 
fields which they will undertake to culti- 
vate as carefully as they have opportunity, 
and such specialties should be respected 
and encouraged by each member of the 
group. Despite the difficulties which at- 
tend the carrying out of such a plan, and 
despite the inconvenience of a separation 
of some subjects, I think it is a plan 
which deserves serious consideration, and 
that it presents possibilities which we may 
all be glad to take advantage of as our col- 


lections become more unwieldy. In any 
such deposit collection, however, I am 
convinced that classification and access 


will be just as essential. as in the main col- 
lection of the several libraries, and the 
desired economy is to be found not so 
much in methods of administration as in 
the avoidance of unnecessary duplication, 

*See W. C. Lane, “Treatment of books 


according to the amount of their use,” 
Library Journal, 1903, 28:C9-16. 








and in the fact that a building for this pur- 
pose may be erected on cheaper land than 
that occupied by the libraries of large 
cities.” 

Necessity had forced progress in the ten 
years, 1893 to 1903. 

Our main building in Cincinnati was 
opened in part in 1870 and wholly in 
1874. It was planned to hold 250,000 vol- 
umes, and 250,000 volumes are in it. The 
reading rooms have been added to and 
then encroached upon by book cases and 
picture cases. There was no toom for new 
books and not even standing room for 
readers in the busy hours. The pleas of 
human beings for seats drowned the ap- 
peals of books for shelf room, and books, 
30,000 of them, had to go, but only to a 
storage library, a reservoir if you like, on 
the first floor of an old stable on one of 
our branch library lots. In May, the 
trustees visited this reservoir library, and 
the question was raised, why not burn 
those little-used books. The answer from 
a bookish member was, “We don’t dare 
to.” 

I shall not attempt to describe an ideal 
reservoir library, nor shall I attempt te 
outline the administration of such a libra- 
ry. I cannot for the life of me remem- 
ber whether the windows of a library 
should be three feet six inches or three 
feet seven inches in width. I do know 
that the roof of a library should be tight, 
that the cellar should be dry, and I sus- 
pect that reservoir libraries when built 
should be comfortably warm in winter. I 
also suspect that there will be need of 
small tables here and there through the 
stacks, and I am inclined to the opinion 
that the books should be thoroughly get- 
at-able, through proper classification and 
shelving. The shelving should be enough 
for books by the million, and the plan of 
the building such that additions could be 
made without endangering any architec- 
tural design. On those simple lines and 
with a competent man in charge, it would 
serve its purpose, and American libraries 
could contribute a hundred thousand dol- 
lars a year for maintenance and still find 
a saving in their running expenses of sev- 
eral times that amount. Perhaps it should 
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be national, that there may not be a limi- 
tation of its functions within state lines. 
As I meet the serious literary workers 
using the Public library of Cincinnati, I 
tell them they have no need to journey to 
Chicago or Washington or Cambridge, 
that we will gladly send for any books in 
the libraries of those centers and will pay, 
all charges, that those charges are as noth- 
ing when compared with the cost of a mil- 
lion of books, and in time two million and 
in time three million, and a building con- 
stantly expanding. The Library of Con- 
gress is the great reservoir library from 
which Cincinnati draws. We draw also 
from the John Crerar library and the Li- 
brary of Harvard university. All these li- 
braries are generous lenders when they 
can aid serious workers, but then there is 
not alittle good work which is not so very 
serious. Is this to fail of recognition? 
We want to be relieved in Cincinnati of 
50,000 books. We do not wish to part 
with them for good and for all. We want 
to be able to call any of them back as they 
may be needed, even by those who are ad- 
vancing, not the world’s knowledge but 
their own. We want other libraries to 
pour into a reservoir their unused books 
and upon these we would wish to make 
drafts, just as the whim might seize some 
one of our patrons. We might like to 
send for a single volume or again for a 
packing case full. And those in charge of 
the reservoir should be competent refer- 
ence librarians, should not do their work 
mechanically. Let those in charge have 
that book instinct which leads the refer- 
ence librarian along rambling trails to his 
quarry. Let them be equal to good work, 
and we shall find for them that work. 
Could there be any greater boon to the 
American library service than one or at 
most three or four such reservoir libra- 
ries? The dread of making an irreparable 
mistake when books are thrown out of a 
library would be gone. The books to all 
intents and purposes would be as avail- 
able as in their original homes. The sav- 
ing in Cincinnati would amount to thou- 
sands a year. We could afford to con- 
tribute liberally towards the support of a 
reservoir library, but there might be legal 
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difficulties in the way. It is not that we 
wish to get rid of our government docu- 
ments, those are used too much, but we do 
wish to be relieved of the ephemera of 
history, travel, biography, science and lit- 
erature. 

As I was preparing this paper, my at- 
tention was called to a history of the 
United States, by Bishop Davenport, a 
new edition, Philadelphia, 1845; to Cobb’s 
“Juvenile reader No. 2,” Ithaca, 1831; and 
the “Gentleman’s pocket farrier,’ Wash- 
ington, 1797. The question was, should 
these books be added to the Library, en- 
tered on our records and fully cataloged 
at a cost, as we all know, of forty cents 
per volume. I said no. But these are the 
book beetles recently described by Mr 
Lane, they are the raw material, the spe- 
cimens that somebody will be looking for 
when that somebody is writing, say, a his- 
tory of American schools in the early part 
of the last century,—schools that surely 
enough produced sturdy men, though they 
must have been fostered by a most namby- 
pamby lot of prigs or the wives of those 
prigs. There is something worthy of 
study in the flabby gentlemen and ladies 
that mince across the pages of Cooper, 
that pose in the Youth’s Companions of 
the thirties, and that made and placed in 
their children’s hands such school books 
and story books. Across this interval of 
years I salute Uncle George, and I, and I 

bow to Rollo. My reverence for 
the one is only a degree less than for the 
other. To both I owe a great debt of 
gratitude. A mass of contradictions, but 
of such is humanity. 

There you are—trash, book trash. Yes; 
beetles are trash. We deliberately crush 
the life out of thousands of them, but nat- 
uralists study them and to good effect. 
But we Cincinnatians cannot afford to 
spend a dollar and twenty cents on these 
books and more, for all time to come, in 
caring for and storing them. We cannot 
afford to list them and offer them in ex- 
change. We can do nothing more than 
reject them for the Public library, throw 
them into a packing case destined—I wish 
I might say—for a reservoir library. 

“Most of the libraries of the country 
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are vaguely contemplating an indefinite 
enlargement of their buildings, an indefi- 
nite increase in the cost of maintaining, 
caring for and serving out their growing 
collection of books.” 


Vaguely contemplating! When I was 
eleven years old, I was conscious of vague- 
ly contemplating the possession of a chick- 
en coop. I got it. I have never ceased 
to wonder in what proportion the vague- 
ness and contemplation were mixed, to 
bring about the happy result. Not know- 
ing, I can venture no mental nostrum for 
hastening the acquirement of more and 
larger library buildings, but it is open to 
us to live more commodiously in those we 
have and render better accounts financially 
and intellectually to our masters by hand- 
ling intelligently the less used books. 

We can make every library, no matter 
how small, a distributing agency for a 
reservoir library with resources which we 
now can only vaguely contemplate. 

THE PRESIDENT: Will MISS 
MARY L. TITCOMB please read her pa- 
per now? 


A COUNTY LIBRARY 


The special library of which I am to 
tell you to-day is the Washington county 
free library at Hagerstown, the county 
seat, in Western Maryland. Nine years 
ago, when the subject of a library was 
mooted, the men most interested in the 
matter and who afterwards formed the 
Board of trustees, were a German Re- 
formed minister, two lawyers, a banker, a 
papermaker, a farmer and a _ merchant. 
They knew nothing of public libraries by 
actual experience, and they advised with 
none of the profession as to preliminaries. 
But they were all public spirited men, and 
men of affairs. They had paid, and were 
paying, their full meed of service to the 
county as managers of its various institu- 
tions. They were familiar with the work- 
ings of the Washington county high 
school, the Washington county orphan’s 
home, the Washington county hospital, 
and even of the Washington county jail. 
So it happened that while we of the library 
world were tentatively discussing the ques- 
tion of county libraries, of regional libra- 
ries, and so forth, they calmly went ahead 


and established the Washington county li- 
brary. A library intended to serve only 
the residents of Hagerstown, the county 
seat, would have been an anomalous in- 
stitution to them. The county being the 
unit of government in Maryland, the coun- 
ty library naturally followed. The coun- 
ty seat where the central library is located, 
is a place of about 20,000 inhabitants, 
easily accessible from all parts of the 
county which covers an area of 500 square 
miles, and has a population of 50,000 al- 
most exclusively agricultural in its pur- 
suits. The library is absolutely free to all 
residents of the county without distinc- 
tion as to age, “race or previous condition 
of servitude,” a phrase not yet without 
meaning in our state. 

Since its doors were opened in 1901, it 
has been the unceasing effort of the man- 
agement to make the library as vital a 
thing in the county as in the town. To 
this end, deposit stations (seventy-five in 
number) have been scattered over its ter- 
ritory, placed in the country store, the 
post office, the creameries, at the toll- 
gates, or if nothing better offers, in some 
private houses. These boxes, containing 
about fifty books, are returned every sixty 
or ninety days for a fresh supply. The 
books that come back become an integral 
part of the library, and in turn the entire 
library is taken into account in making up 
the outgoing collection. With the books, 
an alphabetized blank book is sent, which 
contains on the first page a list of the 
books in the case, and in which the cus- 
todian is asked to keep a record of the 
circulation by name of borrower and title 
of book. It is found that this ledger sys- 
tem is less bewildering, more familiar in 
appearance, than one more comformable to 
library methods, and quite adequate for all 
purposes. At the central library, the book 
slips are retained and filed by the Browne 
charging system, the envelopes being mark- 
ed with the name of the station, as Sandy 
Hook, Shady Bower, etc. If the borrower 
living in the country desires a particular 
book not included in the deposit station 
nearest him, he asks for it at the central li- 
brary by post or telephone and it is mailed 
to him, charged to his station, with sub- 
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charge in his name, and directions that he 
return it to his station when due. A week- 
ly delivery of books is also made to indi- 
viduals through each deposit station if de- 
sired. One village in the county, begin- 
ning with a deposit station, has become 
sufficiently interested to establish a perma- 
nent branch and reading room. A room 
has been furnished, a good magazine list 
secured, and the room is open daily under 
the care of a custodian provided by the vil- 
lage. From the central library, about three 
hundred volumes were first sent as a nu- 
cleus, and in addition an exchange of 
books is made every ten days. To this 
reading room go bulletins and exhibits 
which have first done duty at the central 
library, and here, a fortnightly story hour 
is conducted during the winter season. 
The country schools are visited as well 
as those in the city, and teachers are made 
to feel that the library stands ready to 
help. Collections of ten books each are 
sent to these little schools in which there 
are seldom more than twenty pupils. 
With the books are sent pictures of which 
the library has a large, and constantly 
growing collection. All these pictures are 
mounted and annotated with sufficient full- 
ness to serve as a lesson outline for the 
teachers if they wish to use them thus, 
In this way thirty class rooms in the city 
and as many more in the country are now 
being supplied. This foothold in the 
schools was not gained without labor, and 
even after a semi-reluctant permission 
from the teacher to send an experimental 
lot of books, the first attempt did little 
more than pave the way for another trial. 
Rather an interesting exdmple of the 
evolution of the use of the book in the 
school is afforded by the Sweet Spring 
school of which I hold a record of the 
past year. This school opened in Septem- 
ber with 18 pupils, 10 books and 4 pictures 
from the library. That term the books 
were read 26 times, but no pupil read more 
than 4 of the books and 7 did not read 
any of them. The second term there were 
15 pupils, 10 books and 6 pictures. These 
books were read 59 times, and there was 
no pupil who did not borrow at least one 
book. The third term the attendance was 


19 and the supply of books and pictures 
the same. Now the circulation rose to 
145 and 12 of the boys and girls read every 
book that was sent. The fourth and last 
term of the year opened with 20 pupils, 4 
of whom left to work in the fields as soon 
as the spring weather came; so that from 
16 to 18 children this term read 10 books 
171 times, 16 of them reading every book. 
The first term, as you recall, each book 
was read twice, while the last term each 
one did duty 17 times. 

In connection with the work with the 
schools, a story hour has been inaugurated 
in several of the country districts, one of 
the substitutes from the children’s room 
going out by trolley to the school room. 
This story hour has a double object, the 
first, and perhaps the most important, 
being to make the children conscious of 
the existence of the library, so that when 
they come to town, the children’s room 
will be an objective point; and second, to 
introduce them to certain books which the 
story teller carries with her and leaves, 
either with the group of children, or at 
the nearest deposit station. 

After three years work in the county 
with the deposit stations and schools, it 
was found that thirty of our stations were 
off the line of either railroad, trolley or 
stage, and the question of transporting the 
books back and forth was before us. For 
a year we worked with a Concord wagon 
and horse, going out simply for the pur- 
pose of taking our cases. Then we built 
our book wagon, so constructed as to carry 
several cases for deposit stations and, at 
the same time, a collection of about two 
hundred volumes on its shelves. This be- 
gan our system of rural free delivery of 
books which is now in its fourth year and 
can no longer be classed as an experiment. 

No better method has yet been devised 
for reaching the dweller in the back coun- 
try. The book goes to the man. We do 
not wait for the man to come to the book. 
Our British critics would call this a con- 
crete example of the frantic rushing about 
of the American librarian, but we all know 
that we might wait long before a busy 
farmer would ride five, ten, or fifteen miles 
for a coveted volume. The man who drives 
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the wagon at once establishes a human 
relationship between the library and the 
farmer, a thing no deposit station can do. 
Psychologically, too, the wagon is the 
thing. It is the unknown brought to the 
very threshold. As impossible to resist 
the pack of the pedlar from the Orient as 
a shelf full of books when the doors of 
the wagon are opened at one’s gate way. 
Sixteen routes, covering the entire county, 
have been laid out, some of them consum- 
ing one day, some two or three, while to 
drive to the most distant outpost and re- 
turn takes five days. The wagon is on its 
travels at least two days in the week when 
the weather permits. Occasionally a week 
of rain or snow keeps it at home, for not 
only must the comfort of driver and horses 
be considered, but the fact that it is use- 
less to ask, or expect people to come to 
the wagon for selection on an unpleasant 
day. 

The experiment of operating this county 
library has shown two things conclusively. 
First, a central library supplying a large 
area gives better service than a number of 
small libraries scattered over the same ter- 
ritory. Second, it is an economy, an econ- 
omy of books and of administration. Sev- 
enty-five deposit stations among 30,000 
people, the number in the county exclusive 
of Hagerstown, means that every 400 peo- 
ple have access to at least 150 fresh books 
yearly. I remember when I was working 
with the Vermont library commission, how 
we hugged ourselves if we found a little li- 
brary that could spend twenty-five or even 
fifteen dollars annually on new _ books. 
Then as to economy. With a trifle over 
19,000 volumes on our shelves, our circula- 
tion last year reached 100,590. That elimi- 
nates the problem of the dead book, you 
perceive. Neither do we have to bother 
our heads with the ultimate use of our 
duplicate fiction. 

And this work of ministering to the 
needs of 50,000 people, circulation depart- 
ment, children’s room, school work, de- 
posit stations, book wagon, Sunday 
schools, to say nothing of the clerical 
work, cataloging, etc., was done by a staff 
consisting of the librarian, children’s li- 
brarian, two assistants, a janitor, and two 


substitutes. We are too busy to need a 
rest room, so there is another economy! 

This does not mean that we are not 
augmenting our stock of books as fast as 
money and time permit, nor that we could 
not keep a larger staff at work. But we 
hope a larger staff and more books would 
mean a proportionate increase in our ac- 
tivities. Our dream is to have, instead of 
one permanent branch which now exists, 
six, in the six largest villages in the coun- 
ty. These branches should have suitable 
permanent collections, and be served with 
a weekly exchange of books from the cen- 
tral library. Instead of a story hour in a 
half dozen schools in the county, there 
should be a weekly story period set apart 
in each school. Instead of one book wag- 
on, there should be two, and both on the 
road every day, weather permitting. 

Then indeed we would make it unneces- 
sary for the Country life commission to 
visit Washington county, for given a rural 
population inoculated with the reading 
habit, “all these other things” that make 
for rural uplift, “would be added unto 
them.” 

THE PRESIDENT: Now we shall 
hear one more paper,—from California. 
Mr C. S. Greene, of Oakland, will kindly 
read for us a paper prepared by MR J. L. 
GILLIS on 


THE CALIFORNIA COUNTY LI- 
BRARY SYSTEM 


During the past four years the California 
state library has been actively encouraging 
and assisting the towns of our state in 
the establishment of public libraries. We 
feel that we have been successful in our 
original undertaking. On the other hand, 
we have become convinced that our origi- 
nal plan is not the best possible means 
for getting books into the hands of all the 
people. And again, we know that the small 
town library is not altogether effective in 
its own restricted field of activity. In the 
first place, its income is too small; it can- 
not purchase books enough; it cannot em- 
ploy workers trained to do its particular 
sort of business. It does not reach the 
people who live just beyond the municipal 
boundaries. We are convinced that if the 
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library is to be a worthy part of our popu- 
lar educational system it must have a 
greater income and must reach all the peo- 
ple whether they reside in the town or 
country. We have tried to profit by the 
experience of other states wherein a larger 
library unit has been tried; we have gone 
a bit further and added some features 
which round out the plan. The result of 
our work is embodied in the County Li- 
brary Act*, which was passed during the 
38th session of the California Legislature. 

The decision as to whether or not a 
county shall establish this system must 
be made by popular vote at the time of 
the annual election of school trustees. The 
question is submitted by the Board of su- 
pervisors, so there will be no difficulty in 
getting a vote, if there is any sentiment 
in the county favoring such a system. 
Towns and cities already having public li- 
braries need not participate in the elec- 
tion, provided the governing body of the 
municipality gives notice of such inten- 
tion at least five days before the election. 
In that case of course the town does not 
have the right to draw books from the 
county library and does not help support 
it. The advantages of being a part of a 
large system, insuring better trained at- 
tendants and a greater store of books to 
draw upon, will, it is believed, convince 
most towns that it is better to come in 
than to stay out. 

An innovation which seems to us to 
promise exceedingly well is the method by 
which the county library is managed. The 
library committee of three is chosen an- 
nually from among the board of super- 
visors, hence the committee is one having 
a voice in the levying and disposition of 
county funds. The municipal library com- 
mittee has no such powers and is often for 
various reasons altogether unable to in- 
fluence city boards to raise sufficient funds 
to carry on the work of the library. 

The library committee of three selects 
a county librarian for a term of four years, 
subject to prior removal for cause; but 
the librarian in order to be eligible must 
present a certificate from the state libra- 
rian, or from the librarian of the Univer- 





*See California Statutes 1909, ch. 479, p. 
811-14. 


sity of California or the Leland Stanford, 
Jr., university, vouching for his qualifica- 
tions for the position. The candidate need 
not be a resident of either the county or 
the state at the time of his election. The 
salary of the librarian ranges, according 
to the class or importance of the county, 
from $750 to $2,400 per year. There are 
29 counties in which the salary would 
be not less than $2,000. While the li- 
brary committee has the power to make 
general rules and regulations and to de- 
termine the number and kind of employees 
of the library, the appointment and dis- 
missal of such employees and the manage- 
ment of the business of the library, in- 
cluding the determination of what books 
shall be purchased, are duties which are 
left entirely to the county librarian. 

The state librarian is given general su- 
pervision of the county library systems of 
the state. He is expected, either person- 
ally or vicariously, to visit the libraries 
of each county and to inquire into their 
condition. He may annually call a conven- 
tion of county librarians, whose duty it is 
to attend and whose expenses, the law 
says, shall Be paid out of the county li- 
brary fund. An annual report of each 
county library system must be made to the 
state librarian. 

The county library is to be maintained 
by a tax levy which may not exceed one 
mill on the dollar of assessed valuation. 
Instead of establishing a separate coun- 
ty library the board of supervisors may 
enter into a contract with an existing 
public library to carry on the work. Since, 
however, an election must be held before 
the tax can be levied, and since the school 
election occurs in April, nothing can be 
done under the provisions of the act, eith- 
er in establishing a separate county sys- 
tem or in making a contract with a mu- 
nicipal library, until April 1910. Mean- 
while literature is being prepared and plans 
are being made for laying the question, 
with elucidations, before the voters of the 
more promising counties. 

California, like many other states, has 
a system of school libraries for which in 
the aggregate a rather large sum of money 
is annually spent. Returns from this ex- 
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penditure are not satisfactory, a fact of 
which the school authorities themselves 
have long been painfully aware. With the 
approval of the State superintendent of 
public instruction an amendment to the 
school library law was introduced, per- 
mitting school libraries to become a part 
of the county library system. Their books 
and funds are turned over to the county li- 
brary and the school libraries then be- 
come branches of the county system, serv- 
ing not only the pupils of the school but 
also all persons residing in the neighbor- 
hood. We feel that the effect of this ar- 
rangement will be beneficial alike to school 
and to library. 

In California there is also a teachers’ 
library fund which is derived from certain 
fees charged when certificates are issued. 
The law establishing this fund was also 
amended, permitting the fund to be turned 
into the county library; it must be spent, 
however, for books of professional inter- 
est to teachers. 

The foregoing is a very brief outline of 
what we are attempting to do in furthering 
library development in California. None 
of the laws for which we feel responsible 
go into minute details for carrying on the 
work. We believe, rather, that a broad 
foundation should be laid on which each 
county may build with such variations as 
local need may dictate. Experience and 
time will doubtless suggest improvements. 
We are sure, however, that greater results 
will come from working the library busi- 
ness on a larger unit than the municipality. 
The county appears to be that golden 
mean which lies between the unwieldy 
state, on the one hand, and the too small 
town on the other. 

THE PRESIDENT: There is assured- 
ly ample material for thought in these 
papers. Will Mrs S. C. Fairchild be so 
kind as to open the discussion in which, 
I hope, many of you will afterwards take 
part. ’ 

MRS FAIRCHILD: Mr President: 
Somewhere on this program Miss Stearns 
is described as a free lance from a west- 
ern state. I think I might be called a free 
lance without any state limitation. In oth- 
er words, I have had for the last three 


years the opportunity of using libraries in 
different cities and in different parts of the 
country, and your President has thought 
that this little bit of experience might 
throw some light on the question of reser- 
voir libraries. I am willing to speak thus 
personally because it may be that I repre- 
sent a type of readers, large in number, 
and, I think, very important. I might per- 
haps with due modesty call myself a per- 
son of average intelligence. I have the 
reading habit firmly fixed. I have a vari- 
ety of interests. I want a good many 
books and a number at a time. The two- 
book system doesn’t satisfy me, or any 
system that I have ever heard of, as re- 
gards the number of books, unless perhaps 
the one in Mr Dana’s library. There nev- 
er seems to be any limit to the number 
of books one may borrow at a time from 
his library. I do not usually need out-of- 
print books. 

I have used during the last three years 
the library in a large city having a 
great number of good branches, but 
no central circulating reservoir. Without 
special privileges and unusual courtesy on 
the part of the officers, I should not have 
been at all satisfied. I wonder if you 
heads of library systems realize how in- 
adequate after all a branch library of ten 
or fifteen thousand volumes is for the kind 
of reader that I represent. I am not a 
scholar. I should not even venture to call 
myself a serious reader, the person who 
has been described on this platform. Per- 
haps I might be called a semi-serious read- 
er. Of course in these branches there are 
a great many worthy books, so many that 
it would be pleasant to read if life were 
infinitely long, or if one were shipwrecked 
on a desert island. But this kind of reader 
knows what he wants, and he wants what 
he wants, and all he wants, and when he 
wants it, and sometimes he wants it pretty 
bad. In another large city, I found almost 
no branches. There was a fine central li- 
brary, well selected, but with practically 
no duplication; and there again, without 
very special privileges, I should have been 
exceedingly unhappy in not getting what 
I wanted. Again, I found myself in a 
small place within ‘trolley distance of a 
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medium sized library. There without any 
special privileges I was almost destitute 
of the books that I wanted for a couple 
of months. 

Though things have gone on so fast in 
the last 25 years, that we flatter ourselves 
we are giving people pretty nearly all that 
they want, from my present vantage of 
experience as a user of libraries, I firmly 
believe that in library book centers there 
are a great many people actually desti- 
tute of books which they cannot by any 
possibility get within any reasonable time 
or in any reasonable numbers. If that is 
true of the book centers, what must be the 
destitution in the villages and rural dis- 
tricts! Inter-library loans do not help this 
very ordinary, average reader. They are 
planned for the scholar and will provide 
him with books that cannot be reasonably 
expected to be in the individual libraries. 

The county library systems are very in- 
teresting and encouraging, but do they 
not simply give to the people in these out- 
lying districts just about what the library 
in the book centers gives? They do not 
attempt to do more than that. Of course 
we all know that there is as yet scarcely 
any city where there is a big central li- 
brary with a modern building and a satis- 
factory series of branches. Most large 
cities are working toward such an ideal, 
but even when it is fulfilled, without ex- 
tensive duplication, it seems to me as 
though the needs of this reader could not 
be supplied. Now, instead of duplication 
in the individual libraries, would not the 
proposed series of reservoir libraries help 
the matter very much? I am interested, 
therefore, in the reservoir library—not as 
Mr Hodges is, as a place in which to lay 
away the half-alive books which still have 
too much of the vital spark in them to be 
destroyed, and which somebody may want 
some time—but rather as a place to be 
supplied with a sufficient number of the 
very live books which a great many peo- 
ple are wanting all the time, so that when 
they want them they can get them. The 
cost to the individual reader must be very 
moderate indeed if the books are not ab- 
solutely free. It is not my part to say 
whether this plan is feasible or not. I 
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have simply been asked to speak from my 
standpoint of experience, and I believe 
that there is a very crying need for some- 
thing which perhaps the reservoir library 
can supply better than anything else. 

THE PRESIDENT: The meeting is 
entirely open to discussion, and I hope 
we shall have suggestions from other mem- 
bers who are present. 

MR BOWKER: Mr President: Like 
“le bourgeois gentilhomme” of Moliére, 
who really had been talking prose all his 
life without knowing it, we have really 
been discussing co-ordination for a great 
many years without knowing it by that 
name. But it is evident that library evo- 
lution has come to a point where differen- 
tiation of function is becoming all-impor- 
tant, and we are certainly indebted to our 
President for emphasizing the word “co- 
ordination” and for making this special 
topic the topic of his year. I wish to sug- 
gest, Sir, that the Executive board could 
do nothing better during the coming year 
than to appoint a committee of weight 
and importance to deal with this ques- 
tion; and I wish to take a moment or 
two to. offer one or two thoughts now. 

Library co-ordination, it seems to me, 
requires three important library virtues,— 
a sense of perspective, self-restraint and 
the nerve to weed and dump, if I may 
so describe it. I wish Mr Andrews were 
not playing golf today on the Harvard 
campus and attending commencement, but 
perhaps on Thursday he will answer one 
question which I would like to put in a 
way, to many librarians,—why should the 
John Crerar library and the Newberry li- 
brary, which in Chicago have developed 
systematic co-ordination so admirably, be 
proud of having together, the best collec- 
tions of books on Manchuria? It seems 
to me the largest libraries, none of which 
have too much money to spend, should 
not go into specialties which are not of 
value in the particular place and country 
where they are placed. A collection of 
that sort should belong rather in the coun- 
tries concerned than in a remote country 
like this. I instance this as one illustra- 
tion of the importance of library limita- 
tion even in the largest libraries. 
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Now, in the smallest libraries the idea 
developed by Charles Francis Adams and 
outlined in the Quincy library report 
which has been quoted, seems of the 
utmost importance. The small library 
must cultivate self-restraint by keeping 
itself down to ten or twenty, more or 
less, thousand volumes. But there is 
one field in which the small library 
should work. In our little library at 
Stockbridge, for instance, we are mak- 
ing a local collection which every library 
should have, and there we need the books 
that were written in the town by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, G. P. R. James and others; we 
need the books that the Fields, the Sedg- 
wicks and other natives of the town have 
written; we need the books about Stock- 
bridge and the Berkshires. Mr Stevens 
in his library at Homestead is showing 
another good field in maintaining a col- 
lection specially for Homestead, a collec- 
tion of all the books about steel for the 
use of the Carnegie workmen. 

To generalize, a local library ought 
to have everything about, or of, or 
in, or for its place and people. And 
then, in a system of co-ordination, the 
largest library, if it wants a book about 
Stockbridge, for instance, will know that 
to Stockbridge it may look for that 
book. But there is the great diffi- 
culty, in finding where to look. The sug- 
gestion that we ought to have a list of 
private libraries and special collections 
seems to me an admirable one. In fact, 
when Paul Leicester Ford was one of the 
associate editors of the “Library Journal,” 
he gave a good deal of attention to en- 
deavoring to make a list of private libra- 
ries of that sort, which was carried to a 
certain point, but not far enough. No 
general bibliography will serve, and not 
even the repertory of Brussels will serve 
because already in Brussels we find a rep- 
ertory, that is, a card, catalog showing 
what other libraries have, that occupies 
room after room, to the extent of ten mil- 
lion cards; and it is difficult nowadays to 
find room even for an adequate card cata- 
log. But we should develop some sys- 
tem that will enable a library first of all 
to know where a book ought to be found, 


and, secondly, if there is no special place 
for it, some means of asking who has it. 

The other day one of the editors of 
the “Atlantic Monthly” wrote to me ask- 
ing if I knew where a pamphlet prob- 
ably distributed by the hundred thousand, 
a publication of the National Democratic 
committee in 1896, could be found; a pam- 
phlet by Prof. Ross of Leland Stanford 
university on “Honest Dollars” in a con- 
troversy with Prof. Laughlin of Chicago. 
That was wanted for some editorial pur- 
pose, and has not yet been found. Search 
was made in the Boston public library, 
search was made in the special Reform 
club collection in Columbia, in the Brook- 
lyn public library and elsewhere, but that 
pamphlet has not yet been found. 

I mean to provide in the “Library Jour- 
nal,” perhaps under “Notes and Queries,” 
a place where a librarian or a scholar can 
ask for a book or pamphlet of that sort, 
and I shall ask you to let me know where 
this pamphlet of Prof. Ross’ can be found. 

Then, Sir, for the purpose of forwarding 
books from one place to another, we need, 
of course, what we have been accustomed 
to call a library post; and it may interest 
you to know that there is now a general 
tendency in the efforts for postal progress 
to provide something of the sort, and I 
think perhaps it would be wise, in view of 
the unwillingness of Congress to grant 
special postal legislation, if the American 
Library Association should lend a hand in 
bringing about a bettered postal service, 
against which the express companies are 
united, which would afford to librarians 
and people at large, together, a means of 
getting books from one library and from 
one person to another at reasonable rates. 

It is an enormous subject, this; it is 
really the subject of the century, and I 
hope, Sir, that the Executive board will 
provide for a committee consisting of those 
who have already given special attention 
to this subject, including yourself, Sir, 
which shall within the next year give very 
diligent attention to a tentative report 
which we may discuss while the papers 
and discussion of this conference are fresh 
in our minds. 
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MR FOSTER: Mr Bowker’s mention 
of the experience at Brussels with the 
scheme of preparing a card catalog, in one 
library, of the works in its peculiar field, 
which are to be found in some other li- 
brary, reminds me that this is a plan which 
has been tried to advantage in one of the 
Providence libraries where the conditions 
are such as not to result in the unwieldy and 
unsatisfactory effects noted at Brussels. 
This is the John Carter Brown library 
with its collection of early Americana. 
Here the librarian, Mr George Parker 
Winship, has undertaken the preparation 
of a card catalog of the works within this 
field in the other Providence libraries; and 
this, I believe, has been carried to comple- 
tion or approximate completion. 

One of the earlier speakers this morn- 
ing—Mr Hodges—made an incidental re- 
mark in regard to co-operation, as fol- 
lows: “Neighboring libraries may well 
adopt individual fields, which they may 
agree severally to cultivate.” This may 
be said to have been taken as a text, or 
as the expression of an aim, by the vari- 
ous libraries of Providence for several 
years past; and Providence is perhaps a 
typical community for the illustration of 
a principle like this. It is a city contain- 
ing a_ college. It has therefore a 
college library, with its peculiar prob- 
lems. It is also the state capital. There 
is, therefore, a state library, with its 
conditions and problems. Again, there 
is an art school with its special li- 
brary; also the State normal school, the 
Rhode Island medical society; the Rhode 
Island historical society; the State law li- 
brary; the library of the Natural history 
museum, each with the minutely special- 
ized collection, indicated by the names of 
these institutions respectively. In _ the 
same city, moreover, is the John Carter 
Brown library, a collection of Americana 
whose definite limitation is that of nothing 
later than the year 1800. There is also 
the Hawkins collection of early printed 
books, deposited in the Annmary Brown 
memorial, a collection whose definite limi- 
tation is that of “the first books of the first 
presses of the various cities and towns 
of Europe in the fifteenth century.” 


There is also the Public library, with its 
wider field, and with its books free to all; 
and also a library of the subscription type 
(the Providence Atheneum), where the 
conditions are in certain respects different 
from those of the Public library, while 
resembling them in others. 

For many years there has been in exist- 
ence an organization composed of the li- 
brarians of half a dozen of these libraries, 
meeting frequently through the winter. 
Various co-operative measures have been 
undertaken by this body (the “Library 
Group,” as it is called). On several oc- 
casions it has prepared for publication a 
“Co-operative list of periodicals” in the 
various libraries of Providence. For sev- 
eral years also it issued a “Co-operative 
bulletin” of additions to three of these 
libraries. So far as the purchase of indi- 
vidual books is concerned, the co-operative 
measures here represented have proved 
abundantly useful, and there is seldom a 
meeting of the “Library Group” at which 
the question is not canvassed as to which 
of the libraries shall purchase some work 
of value or authority, of which one copy 
will suffice for the community as a whole, 
but of which one copy is emphatically 
needed. This direct consultation, more- 
over, is supplemented in various ways. 
For instance, on the purchasing board of 
the Providence public library there is one 
member who is also on the purchasing 
board of the Providence Athenzum, and 
there are others who are members of the 
college faculty. In this way the purchase 
of a given volume is repeatedly considered 
in the light of a comparative canvassing 
of the several institutions referred to. 
Often also the telephone is called into 
requisition at a meeting of the committee 
and the decision to buy a certain work is 
not reached, in a given library, until it has 
been ascertained whether or not the book 
has been bought, or is likely to be bought, 
by some other library. 

Reference has been made this morning 
to the great serviceableness of a list of 
“special collections” for libraries gener- 
ally. Very recently there has been under- 
taken in Providence, under the charge of 
Mr H. O. Brigham, the State librarian, a 
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list of this kind for the Providence libra- 
ries alone. Some of the special richnesses 
of the separate libraries have been a mat- 
ter of common knowledge, as the spe- 
cial collection on American poetry (the 
“Harris collection”) in the Brown univer- 
sity library, and also in the same library 
the Rider collection on Rhode Island his- 
tory, and the Wheaton collection on inter- 
national law. So also in the Providence 
public library, the Nickerson collection on 
architecture, the Harris collection on slav- 
ery and the American Civil War, and the 
Williams collection on folklore. Other in- 
stances (not special collections) have not 
been so well known, and it is here that a 
tabulation like this, stating the number of 
volumes in each library under each sub- 
ject, is of great service. Thus, it is found 
that the Brown university library has the 
pre-eminence in books on constitutional 
law and history, on language, and on print- 
ing. The Providence public library has 
the pre-eminence in books on industries, 
decoration and design, and music. The 
Rhode Island historical society has the 
pre-eminence in almanacs, directories, and 
genealogies. 

There is, of course, a certain margin of 
uncertainty in regard to the purchases 
made, even under the favorable conditions 
of this definite understanding. Probably 
the chief pinch comes in an answer to 
the question, “Can a given book be made 
available to the readers in one library, even 
when it is in another library?” For li- 
braries which are in two different com- 
munities, the system of inter-library loans, 
which deserves to be very much more 
widely extended, meets this difficulty well; 
while, for libraries within the same com- 
munity, the practice of the Brooklyn pub- 
lic library, which has been cited here this 
morning by Mr Hill, certainly seems to 
throw a good deal of light upon the prob- 
lem. If I understood Mr Hill correctly, 
so far as historical works are concerned, 
the Brooklyn public library protects itself 
from not being able to supply its readers 
with works of special value and authority 
in that field, by “taking ten annual sub- 
scriptions to the Long Island historical so- 
ciety.” However, notwithstanding all pos- 
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sible drawbacks or limitations, such an 
understanding among local libraries as 
that which I have outlined is of immense 
serviceableness, and is not only a measure 
of economy, but helps to develop a sym- 
metrical collection of the needed books in 
the community as a whole. 

MR WYER: This discussion is meant, 
I presume, either to deal with specific in- 
stances, now in operation, of that library 
co-ordination which has been suggested in 
general terms by President Gould’s ad- 
dress, or to forecast possible practical ex- 
tensions of such co-ordination in the dif- 
ferent kinds of library work. In one clas- 
sification, these different kinds of library 
work arrange themselves according to the 
political unit which has organized and 
which maintains any particular library; 
that administrative governmental unit 
which appropriates money to support a li- 
brary and to which and in which its sole 
or chiefest activity is due. This unit may 
be nation, state, city, county, town or vil- 
lage. The increased co-ordination may 
look towards new, more or better work 
within the existing library or it may take 
the form of expanded inter-library or in- 
ter-system activities having a far wider out- 
look and reach than the borders of any sin- 
gle library jurisdiction. Both of these op- 
portunities confront every library. To live 
and work by and for itself alone or to be 
part of the great system which embraces 
all libraries with the many and impressive 
occasions for that increased efficiency and 
strength which union or _ co-operation 
bring,—these are the narrow and the 
broad views of that prospect which is be- 
fore every library. The first, narrow only 
in a relative sense, for under it great li- 
brary systems have arisen and much yet 
remains to be done in perfecting them, is 
the program which till now, or till very 
lately, has characterized American library 
development. 

Each separate library has been built up 
alone and apart with little or no thought 
for its place in the great library scheme. 
with small care for any but its very near- 
est constituency. Through this individual 
development libraries have multiplied, sys- 
tems have evolved, and today we see cities 
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with a motley and often ill-considered li- 
brary equipment, states with scattered and 
unco-ordinated library facilities, counties 
which seem to promise better results un- 
der a more centralized administration,— 
in short, a situation which gives a special 
pertinence to the central thought in our 
President’s address. It says to us in ef- 
fect: You have been library building for 
50 years; most of it has been well done, 
and the present library situation is full of 
promise; but is not now a good time to 
stop, to look closely at all the results, 
with the thought that perhaps some unnec- 
essary duplication may be cut out, some 
advantageous adjustments in machinery 
may be possible, some administrative com- 
binations may greatly increase efficiency? 
May it not be as true at the present stage 
or at every stage of library extension as 
it was to the poet in his view from the 
hill-top that “All are needed by each one?” 

Practical and obvious ways for relieving 
this need are many. Some of them relate 
to problems in city, county and inter-li- 
brary work and have been suggestively re- 
counted as this topic has been developed 
on our program. I have been asked to 
speak particularly of the opportunity for 
co-ordination presented to the state li- 
brary. Nothing is farther from my pur- 
pose than to enumerate the very many 
legitimate ways in which the state library 
may make for increased library unity and 
effectiveness throughout a state, nor will 
an effort be made to catalog all the things 
which the library I represent, or any other 
state library, may have done or tried to 
do, or thought of doing, or, what is more 
to the point, may now really be doing 
wisely for state co-ordination. These 
items are public property; they have been 
often put into print and have been re- 
hearsed from many platforms by those far 
more richly gifted than I in fertility and 
invention. For the present purpose let the 
term, “state library,” mean the chief and 
only central state library office. The 
thought which will here be emphasized 
is this. Before any central state library 
office—whether it be the state library, the 
state library commission, the state histori- 
cal society or any two or three of these— 


can do the utmost to unify, co-ordinate 
and advance library interests in any state, 
it must have the field to itself. There are 
States with a state library and a library 
commission, a state library and two libra- 
ry commissions, a state library and a li- 
brary commission and a state historical li- 
brary. There are states with a state li- 
brary where the usual duties of a library 
commission have been laid upon one or an- 
other department or office until the work 
which should be done in a single office is 
divided. among two, three or four with the 
inevitable wasteful duplication and wire- 
crossing which must ensue, and still worse 
with no opportunities for perfecting that 
close and unified organization which shall 
utilize every chance for that close inter- 
play between different lines of the work 
which so contributes to a firmly knit li- 
brary fabric. 

It is true that the present somewhat de- 
tached and dissipated organizations, under 
which the supervisory and extension li- 
brary work of many states is done, have 
been the outgrowth of the enthusiasm of 
some one person, the indifference or legal- 
ly limited powers of the state library or 
the local conditions which did not permit 
an ideal organization when state-wide li- 
brary work was begun. Of course it 
was better to begin commission and ex- 
tension work under the best conditions 
possible at the moment, but an ultimate 
ideal organization, a combination and con- 
solidation of all state offices, commissions 
or libraries should be kept in mind. 

There have been developments in some 
of the state legislatures during the past 
year or two which indicate that if we li- 
brary workers will not ourselves give heed 
to and plan for a logical co-operation and 
co-ordination of the administrative agen- 
cies through which we work, they will be 
forced upon us by those who may neither 
be so tolerant of superfluous administra- 
tive machinery nor so competent to read- 
just it wisely as we who manipulate it. 
Legislators will not long contemplate with 
composure the increasing number of sep- 
arate state library extension agencies. If 
we will not co-ordinate and co-operate 
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rather more than now this will be done 
summarily for us. 

MR G. W. COLE: Mr President: No 
greater task is laid upon the scholar of 
the present day than to locate a book of the 
existence of which he is sure but the exact 
whereabouts of which he is _ ignorant. 
Anything that can lessen such a task is an 
important service to the commonwealth 
of letters. 

It may not generally be known that in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris we have 
a very fine example of a reservoir library. 
During the French Revolution many libra- 
ries of the émigrés, monasteries, etc., were 
confiscated by the state. The authorities 
caused card catalogs of each of them to 
be made. These catalogs were then sent 
to Paris where they were critically ex- 
amined. As a result the National library 
became richer by some 240,000 volumes of 
the greatest rarity and value, thus greatly 
increasing its importance as a library of 
reference. 

Of course we can not hope in our day to 
form a reservoir library by any such arbi- 
trary means. The question now before 
us, however, is whether something can not 
be done to form a national reservoir li- 
brary or, what might be more serviceable, 
a series of libraries located at our state 
capitols, by assembling in such libraries 
the works for which the contributing li- 
braries have no further use. We know 
that the Library of Congress is even now 
much crowded for shelf room and is itself 
seeking for a reservoir in which to store 
its own surplus. 

In the paper just read by Mr Hodges 
he tells us that his library would willingly 
dispose of a considerable number of its 
duplicates and seldom-used books, subject 
to recall whenever there might be a need 
for them. Many other libraries have a 
greater or less number of volumes which 
they also might advantageously dispose of 
upon the same conditions. It would ap- 
pear, then, that there ought to be some 
place in each state where its libraries can 
submit lists of such books as they would 
willingly contribute towards forming a 
central reservoir library. Such a library, 
by taking advantage of these contributions, 


could not fail in time of becoming a valu- 
able library of reference. As Mr Hodges 
has well said, there can be no question that 
it would be a matter of economy for li- 
braries, not only thus to dispose of their 
surplus stock, but also to contribute to- 
ward the support of such a central reser- 
voir library rather than to care for their 
unserviceable books as is now done. 

There is still another point which has 
been mentioned in connection with these 
papers that ought to command our 
thoughtful attention. I refer to that al- 
luded to by Mr Hill regarding the com- 
pilation of an A. L. A. list of the special 
collections to be found in our libraries. 
Something in this line has already been 
done. Many of you are doubtless familiar 
with the list compiled by Mr Lane and 
Mr Bolton and published by Harvard uni- 
versity in 1892 as No. 45 of its “Biblio- 
graphical contributions.” This excellent but 
rather inaccessible work contains a record 
of collections in nearly 200 libraries and 
is well indexed. The New York library 
club in 1902 published in its Handbook a 
similar list for the libraries of Greater 
New York. These lists I need hardly say, 
are still of great value to the scholar and 
investigator, as the collections therein re- 
corded are still in existence. Much time, 
however, has elapsed since they were com- 
piled, new collections of importance have 
been formed, old ones in out of the way 
places are doubtless unrecorded, and there 
is a pressing need that the work be 
brought down to date and its scope con- 
siderably enlarged. I would in some cases 
even record the location of such exception- 
ally rare and early single works as give 
special prominence to the collections in 
which they are to be found. 

Here, then, is a field in which this As- 
sociation can do valuable and serviceable 
work in the advancement of sound scholar- 
ship in this country. I believe it can ac- 
complish more in this direction and at less 
cost by the publication of an exhaustive 
list of the special collections hidden away 
in our libraries than by almost any other 
work it can undertake. Nothing, I am 
sure, would give greater credit to our Pub- 
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lishing board than to bring out such a val- 
uable work of reference. 

If a committee be appointed to take into 
consideration the subjects suggested by 
these papers I trust it will by no means 
overlook this important matter. 

DR PUTNAM: Mr President: I do 
not know that you wish to have the dis- 
cussion protracted, but the Library of Con- 
gress has been referred to. First, I wish 
to confess that from the outset of 
this whole discussion,—referring not to 
the discussion of today, but to the 
discussion initiated at Magnolia—I have 
not been able to agree to its main thesis, 
that is to say, that the accumulation 
of books beyond a collection in very 
active use involved a very great extrava- 
gance on the part of the community. It 
involves storage. It was the expense of 
the storage that was greatly emphasized. 
Now, the mere storage of books is not 
such an expensive matter. Suppose that 
an acre of land does cost a million dollars; 
upon an acre of land you could readily 
store under modern methods 25,000,000 
books, in a structure purely utilitarian. 
What is it for a community of a size that 
could afford the acquisition of 25,000,000 
books to abstain from the use of an acre 
of land for the purpose of storing them? 
Now, I put it that way—“abstaining from 
the use” of that land—because the case is 
not similar to that of a business concern 
which in competition with other business 
concerns is obliged to buy land, to pay 
taxes on it, and to calculate all these ex- 
penses as entering into the expenses of 
its business in competition with other con- 
cerns that may be more favorably situat- 
ed in their communities, with reference to 
tax rate, etc. Simply the community ab- 
staining, in this case, from the use of cer- 
tain land as it would abstain from the 
use of certain land if it were for park pur- 
poses. Does the use of that acre by that 
community prevent one industry from 
coming to that city? Does it drive one in- 
dustry out of that city ? Does it handicap 
in any way injurious to the community any 
industry? It withdraws from taxation that 
acre in the heart of the city, but it does 
that with the assent of the community, 


which is intending to raise the amount nec- 
essary for maintaining its institutions at 
all events, and that amount will be raised 
in other ways. For the radius of half an 
acre it disperses industries from the center 
of the city. That is all. And I put it 
merely as the cost of the land, because, if 
you are going to store the 25,000,000 books 
the cost of the building will be practically 
a constant, and the cost of service, the 
cost of administration, will surely be great- 
er. One need not go into that, for we all 
know that the cost of duplication of cata- 
log, cost of duplication of service, will be 
greater than the centralization of service 
consolidated upon a single collection. The 
one item of a reference librarian, referred 
to, is indispensable in a storage building; 
and a $3,000 salary represents the interest, 
at three per cent, on an investment of 
$100,000. A building distant from the cen- 
tral building can be less ornate in de- 
sign; but that may be offset by the dupli- 
cation of certain expenses of administra- 
tion, including heating and so on. 

That one thesis, therefore, that there is 
necessarily a great and unpardonable ex- 
travagance in keeping at one place, under 
one roof, both the little used and the ac- 
tively used books, I was never able to agree 
to. I have not been able either to agree 
to the general opinion that it is or ought 
to be so extremely difficult, on the other 
hand, to eliminate. The librarian who has 
the problem of elimination is dealing eith- 
er with books that he has selected or that 
his predecessor has selected. He ought 
not to be less wise in the application of 
judgment in eliminating a book of which 
he has had experience than he was in the 
original selection of that book of which 
he had had no experience, and if it is a 
book selected by his predecessor, it is cer- 
tainly not etiquette for him to admit that 
his judgment is less weighty, less decisive, 
less reliable, than that of his predeces- 
sor. But this is not to say, of course, 
Mr President, that there must not be reser- 
voirs or that there must not be centraliza- 
tion of certain distributing agencies. It 
bears particularly on the first question of 
the main thesis. My doubt of the con- 
clusion—the inference drawn from it—bears 
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merely on the question as to the number 
of reservoirs. President Eliot suggested 
one in Washington, one in the east, one 
in the central west, perhaps one more. I 
think there must be many more, and that 
the idea of the reservoir must be carried 
down to geographical units much more 
minute. 

Specialization is the main problem; or- 
iginal specialization, a differentiation 
among the collections, care in selection; 
while the next problem is the distribu- 
tion from some centers as clearing houses, 
of material become duplicate, found now to 
be relatively useless. Upon that question 
the Library of Congress has a particular in- 
terest because it has had a particular ex- 
perience. In a sense, as Mr Cole said, 
we have been pressed for room. That 
doesn’t mean that we are to be pressed 
for room for the housing of our own 
collections in active use, for we have 
in process of construction a big stack that 
is to house 900,000 volumes, which will be 
completed by this fall. But we are con- 
stantly accumulating duplicates and are 
distributing thousands and thousands of 
them yearly, and our difficulty has been 
this—a difficulty that is increasing upon 
us—that we cannot from Washington as a 
center deal with the 8,000 or more libraries 
of this country as units. We must depend 
upon local centers of distribution. 

What local centers exist that we can 
utilize? Naturally, first, the state libra- 
ries. There are certain state libraries tnat 
would willingly undertake the service. 
There are others that are not equipped 
for it, or think it not quite within their 
constitutional function; but then, there 
might come a question between the state 
library and the state historical society, 
and, finally, there would come, always, a 
question of claim between the powerful 
municipal library and either one of these. 
Now, if the American Library Associa- 
tion could induce certain of these agencies, 
going down as far as the county libraries, 
to feel a responsibility for the general wel- 
fare as a government library,—whether of 
the National government at Washington 
or of the state government at its state 
capital—some scheme of diffusion of sur- 


plus material, or relatively surplus ma- 
terial, could be carried out. 

MR WADLIN: Mr President: It 
seems to me that the financing of an ex- 
tensive reservoir library will involve con- 
siderable difficulty. The problems of ad- 
ministration and of the selection of books 
may be solved easily, but how is the ex- 
pense of maintenance to be met? A per- 
manent income must be assured. Perhaps 
this may be provided on some plan of co- 
operation, distributing the cost among the 
libraries which propose to use it, but this 
scheme presents complications exceeding- 
ly difficult to overcome. Nearly all pub- 
lic libraries are supported by local taxa- 
tion, with appropriations varying from 
year to year, and subject to reductions 
which cannot be foreseen, and which make 
permanent and regular subscriptions to 
such an institution as is proposed more 
or less uncertain. The outlay will not 
be slight. If the reservoir collection is 
to consist, in the main, of the more costly 
and permanent books, the expense for cur- 
rent purchases will be considerable. Du- 
plicates received by gift, which may be 
deposited by the libraries receiving them, 
will form but a small part of such a col- 
lection if it is to be useful. 

I may add a word as to the co-operative 
conservation of resources which is some- 
times practicable between libraries occupy- 
ing the same territory, an arrangement 
susceptible of broader development than 
it has yet reached. For example, at the 
Boston public library we now leave the 
purchase of books relating to law and med- 
icine to other libraries in the city which 
specialize upon these subjects, and have 
even transferred our extensive collection 
of medical books to a deposit station es- 
tablished in the Boston medical library, 
retaining our title to them, and providing 
for their use there by all persons who 
would be entitled to use them in our own 
reading rooms and upon exactly the same 
conditions. We thus, to a degree, relieve 
the pressure upon our own shelves; and 
since the library receiving the deposit 
keeps up the collection by current pur- 
chases, and we retire from that field, the 
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acquirement of unnecessary duplicates is 
avoided in the future. 

It seems to me possible in some instan- 
ces to meet the problem of the storage of 
little-used books without the erection or 
maintenance of extensive independent 
storage buildings. The discussion, so far, 
has assumed that such buildings would be 
required. But it is certainly unnecessary 
for a city library having numerous branch- 
es, with convenient means of transporta- 
tion between the branches and the central 
library, to keep all its main collection at 
the central building. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that the system now in operation 
at some libraries, of regularly distributing 
books from the central library to the 
branches was simply reversed, and each 
branch provided with storage space for a 
considerable number of volumes perma- 
nently deposited from the main collection, 
to be withdrawn on call for use at the 
central building or at any branch. Usually 
no larger administrative force would be 
required on account of such deposits, a 
separate storage building would not be 
needed, and the existing system of inter- 
branch transportation might be used. 
Since inter-branch use of the books is 
contemplated, different classes of books 
might be stored at different branches. The 
slight delay involved in calling the books 
from one branch for use at another or at 
the central building would not, in most 
instances, be a serious objection to the 
success of this plan. 

When the central building in Boston 
was first occupied, it had an estimated 
shelf capacity of 1,500,000 volumes. Within 
less than 15 years we find the space 
severely taxed with only 750,000; princi- 
pally, of course, because the various class- 
es or departments do not increase symmet- 
rically. To provide additional stack 
room at the central building, enlarging 
the structure in harmony with its archi- 
tecture, would involve large expense for 
land in the center of the city, where land 
is costly, to say nothing of the expense 
of construction. But, as I have indicated, 
it seems to me that it may be possible, 
especially if new branch buildings are 
to be built, to meet the exigency by pro- 


viding in such buildings a certain amount 
of storage space for central library books, 
subject to recall whenever required for 
use, through our organized system of 
daily inter-branch transportation. 

MR GREEN: Mr President: I had 
recently, as a member of the Council of 
the American antiquarian society, to con- 
sider the question of putting up a large 
new building in Worcester, the headquar- 
ters of the Society. Some of the members 
of the Council were desirous of having the 
building close to some other educational 
institution, or in the center of the city 
where real estate is very expensive, but 
others of us thought—and I was one of 
the number—we could better spend $250,- 
000 by going a little way out of the city 
to a lot readily accessible by trolley, con- 
necting with the Union railroad station. 
We found that by going out of the center 
we could get a large lot at a low price. 

Now, it is impossible, even in a place of 
the size of Worcester, to bring all the 
institutions that need to use the library 
into the same vicinity. In fact they are 
scattered over the city. We have in dif- 
ferent sections of Worcester, for instance, 
a university, a college, a polytechnic insti- 
tute, a normal school, numerous private 
schools, the public schools and several li- 
braries. What difference, with all the 
modern contrivances, does it make if 
special libraries or little used portions of 
public libraries (if within reasonable dist- 
ance), are not close to users of books? 
Of course, we have telephones everywhere. 
If there is a want in one library or other 
institution one can very easily find out 
whether it can be supplied in another. The 
different libraries, too, could join in own- 
ing an automobile to run between the li- 
braries to carry the books that are wanted 
from one library to another, and even to 
carry students, if desirable, from one li- 
bary to another. 

That is the plan which I joined in recom- 
mending, and the library building will be 
erected in a growing suburb. Why, with 
modern facilities, should not buildings 
meant to serve as reservoirs of little used 
books be placed outside the center of a 
city? 
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DR RICHARDSON: Mr President: I 
rise partly to inquire whether, since Mr 
Lane’s paper was to come later, you could 
not treat us all as storage speakers, or 
reservoir speakers, as you like. Since, 
however, you have deliberately put your- 
self in danger by calling on me, I will 
add just a word. It really struck me that 
the most significant part of this discus- 
sion is the progress we have made in this 
country, not only in the mature thinking 
about this question, but in the actual in- 
ception of practical methods, more than ex- 
periment, all along the line, and the actual 
inception of almost every form of what may 
be considered a solution of the problem. 

The particular phase of the problem 
which has always interested me is the tre- 
mendous, unnecessary and inexcusable ex- 
travagance of American libraries in the 
multiplication of duplicates of expensive 
and little used books; and the solution of 
that problem, like the solution of a lot of 
other problems, lies practically in the 
matter of information. It is the co-opera- 
tive catalog which is the one and sole 
necessary instrument for economy in this 
direction. Now, in the catalog of the Li- 
brary of Congress, in the John Crerar 
cards, in the Harvard cards, which are 
being brought together at many points 
and in several places can be examined 
jointly, we have the nucleus of an almost 
complete solution of that thing. We have 
had exposed today the expensiveness and 
limitations of the card catalog, but why in 
the world, as practical business people, 
if the telephone companies and directory 
companies can make complete directories 
of New York city for business purposes 
and for social purposes, can’t we, as libra- 
rians, somehow get together enough ca- 
pacity—because it all lies in that word— 
to start the tremendous saving that there 
would be in guiding the people to the 
use of the books that we have and in the 
saving of duplication of other books by 
directories of books? 

Now, there are two classes of use of 
books. The typical public library ought 
to consist only of books which everybody 
ought or might read in the course of a life- 
time. The scientific library consists typi- 


cally of books that are at the other ex- 
treme, only one person in a generation 
would want to use its average book. As 
to each of these two classes of books there 
is a very different class of problems, but 
we are approaching a solution of both 
classes of problems (and it seems to me 
it is a solution of the question of expense), 
now in the information bureau and the 
co-operative catalog. 

THE PRESIDENT: I am glad that 
Dr Richardson spoke of the paper which 
Mr Lane is to present on Friday before 
the College and Reference section. That, 
as you will see by the note in our print- 
ed program, bears directly upon this topic 
which we have been discussing. The Chair 
may perhaps be permitted to express his 
interest in all that has been said on this 
subject, an interest in which the whole 
meeting would appear to have shared. It 
is to be hoped that practical results may 
follow these deliberations. 

The Chair would ask Mr Bowker if he 
wished the suggestion of the appointment 
of the committee that he had in view, to 
be made formally to the Executive board. 

MR BOWKER: I will make the mo- 
tion, Mr President, that the Executive 
board be requested to appoint such a com- 
mittee, the size to be left to its discre- 
tion. 

THE PRESIDENT: You have heard 
the motion of Mr Bowker, that the Exe- 
cutive board be requested to appoint a 
committee to consider this whole question 
of co-ordination. Carried. 

THE PRESIDENT: We must pass on 
presently to the revision of the constitu- 
tion, but we can spare three minutes to 
allow Mr G. W. Lee to explain the little 
printed slips which you found in your 
chairs when you took your seats. 

MR G. W. LEE announced his plan 
for a paper to be issued several months 
later and entitled “The ethics of the 
American Library Association.” This 
would be part 2 of an essay on library 
ethics, part 1 having been issued a month 
or two before in pamphlet form, and also 
in revised form as part of the Stone & 
Webster current references for 1908. 
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Referring to the memorandum slips, 
which previous to the meeting he had 
placed upon the seats, he emphasized the 
need of an advance registration of the 
topics upon which persons wished par- 
ticularly to be informed. This could be 
effected by sending out postal cards, or 
other convenient blank forms, to be filled 
and sent back to the secretary before the 
convention opened. Thus at the opening 
it would be possible to announce a goodly 
number of topics upon which information 
is wanted by this delegate or that, whose 
privilege it should be to be approached by 
one or more members offering to help to 
solve the problem that has been giving 
trouble. As it is now, many a person at- 
tends the convention making very few 
friends and hardly knowing how to go to 
work to get any real benefit from attend- 
ing the meeting. Mr Lee spoke of the 
need for the united efforts of the Asso- 
ciation to carry out some reform or im- 
provement, and referred to the chief topic 
under discussion, reservoir libraries. He 
urged that the matter of reservoir libraries 
be brought to the attention of the mem- 
bers for their best thought and action dur- 
ing the winter, and not left merely to 
evolve from the initial boost at this con- 
vention, together with what public opin- 
ion might do for it afterwards. If reser- 
voir libraries are needed they are needed, 
and the members of the Association, one 
and all, should, as far as practicable, be 
made to feel that each can do something 
to help to establish the system. 

THE PRESIDENT: There is one oth- 
er item on the program which really ought 
not to be deferred, and MR H. W. WIL- 
SON, who has kindly prepared a paper 
on “Clearing houses” has promised to dis- 
pose of it in five minutes. We should like 
very much indeed to hear from him now. 


CLEARING HOUSES 


This brief paper attempts to show that 
the present plan of state clearing houses 
operated by commissions is ineffective and 
that a large central clearing house, or 
several centrally situated institutions ef- 
ficiently managed, should supplement or 
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perhaps take the place of the local enter- 
prises. 

Clearing houses are now operated by 
nearly all of the thirty-two state commis- 
sions. They do only a small part of what 
ought to be done. The task is this: To 
relieve every one of the several thousand 
libraries in the United States of its inevit- 
able accumulation of duplicates, undesir- 
able gifts, magazines not to be bound, and 
other material which form an expensive, 
unsightly, unsanitary and altogether em- 
barrassing collection. Here is a task to 
which the name Herculean may be fitting- 
ly applied. For many reasons state clear- 
ing houses are not able to accomplish it. 
In the first place, state commissions have 
been able to relieve libraries of that ma- 
terial only for which there is immediate 
demand elsewhere. The least valuable ma- 
terial which the library is most desirous 
of being rid of cannot be handled by the 
commission because the cost of transport- 
ing and sorting is prohibitive. At first, in 
their eagerness for service, the state clear- 
ing houses took everything that was sent 
to them; but they soon found themselves 
in the same plight as the library they 
wished to help—with a quantity of dead 
stock monopolizing crowded quarters. 

Much of the material accumulated is 
valuable only as waste paper, but the dis- 
posal of small quantities of stock as scrap 
paper yields an inconsiderable sum. It 
surely is not worth the cost of transpor- 
tation at the freight rates charged for 
printed matter. Consequently the stock 
of library accessions of no more than 
waste-paper quality is stored in the base- 
ment of the library until the librarian is 
constrained to give it away. This condi- 
tion leads to the suggestion that a clearing 
house should conduct its business primari- 
ly as a scrap-paper enterprise obtaining a 
third to a fifth class freight rate which 
is less than one-half of the first class rate. 
Organized in this way a clearing house 
would be able to pay cost of transportation, 
allow the library probably ten dollars a 
ton on the entire shipment and after the 
material has been sorted, to make further 
allowances for items worth keeping as 
clearing house stock. 
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But if the state clearing house fails in 
handling the least valuable part of a li- 
brary’s surplus it is no more successful 
in handling the rare and unusually valu- 
able items, partly because of its limited 
field and partly because it has not funds 
to employ the talent which such a work 
requires. It fails, therefore, to serve the 
large public libraries and the university 
and technical libraries. It serves the small 
library only. 

Another function of an ideal clearing 
house and one which the state commission 
could hardly perform, would be the distri- 
bution to libraries of public documents, 
catalogs, reports of various national or- 
ganizations and valuable material of every 
sort which may be had for the asking. 
These could be procured in quantities by 
such an organization and be distributed 
to libraries at small expense. 

If state clearing houses fall short of 
achieving the work which they are organ- 
ized to do, what kind of institution will be 
likely to succeed? As suggested before, 
the organization of a clearing house com- 
pany as a scrap-paper business seems to be 
necessary if it is to be independent finan- 
cially. It would be important, therefore, 
that the business be situated where the sur- 
plus stock, of waste-paper quality, might 
be easily disposed of. Shipping facilities 
and cheap storage room are first essentials 
and would determine largely the location 
of the clearing house. It may not seem 
to many an important function of the clear- 
ing house to transport worthless books and 
magazines from the basements of libraries 
to the paper mills, but those who are famil- 
iar with modern methods of utilizing waste 
products, and the extraordinary results ac- 
complished from the seemingly small econ- 
omies will realize the possibilities in this 
suggestion. The material from which pa- 
per is made has already become so valu- 
able that the question of its conservation 
has recently become a subject of govern- 
ment investigation. 

It is apparent that a clearing house, to 
be successful, must have the entire con- 
fidence of the librarian, a confidence that 
a private institution could scarcely gain. 
The library, with a cast-your-bread-upon- 


the-water faith, sends its shipment to the 
clearing house, confident that after many 
days it will return in the form of some 
much needed material. Nothing short of 
a central co-operative institution would be 
able to inspire such a confidence. But 
once the confidence is earned, the clearing 
house would immediately come into a 
large business. The state library commis- 
sions and large libraries ought to own 
and control this clearing house of clearing 
houses. Very little capital would be need- 
ed, as stock would usually be paid for by 
giving credit to the shipper, and the initial 
expenses for fixtures, etc., would not be 
large; while the sale of valueless stock for 
waste paper would go far toward paying 
current expenses. 


THE .PRESIDENT: We have finally 
reached the point at which consideration 
must be given to the draft of the revised 
constitution. As you are all aware, this 
revision as it is now before you in printed 
form, has already been once adopted, and 
it comes before you now for final action. 
Inasmuch as it is now, in a sense, the child 
of the Association, the Chair will ask the 
Secretary of the Association to move its 
adoption at this meeting. 

THE SECRETARY: Mr President: Re- 
minding the Association that the draft of 
the constitution upon which we are asked 
to act this morning was adopted, in ac- 
cordance with the constitutional provision, 
for the first time a year ago, at Minne- 
tonka, and that the same constitution re- 
quires its adoption at two consecutive 
meetings, I will move you, Sir, that the 
Association do now adopt, for the second 
and final time, the draft submitted a year 
ago by the Committee on revision, and 
adopted at that time. 

DR PUTNAM: Mr President: As 
chairman of that sometime committee, I 
second the motion. 

THE PRESIDENT: Has the Chairman 
of the Committee any communication to 
make in seconding the motion? 

DR PUTNAM: Mr President: In the 
judgment of our Committee no further 
communication from us seemed to be re- 
quired or seemed to be appropriate. The 
draft as adopted last year was one for 
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which we were responsible. Our report 
explaining, so far as explanation seemed 
necessary, the lines along which we had 
proceeded in the draft, went, with the 
draft, to the Association. Such judgment 
as we had, or proffered, was merged in the 
judgment of the Association a year ago. 
The draft as it stands is now a draft adopt- 
ed by the Association. 

I suppose, Mr President, that criticism of 
the draft has reached various members of 
the Association. It has not failed to reach 
our Committee. No notice of any variation 
of this draft, which is itself a variation, of 
course, of our existing constitution,—no 
such notice had been given to the Associa- 
tion a month prior to this meeting. I take 
it for granted, therefore, that the Chair will 
rule that this draft must be adopted or 
rejected, as it stands, without modification, 
in so far as action today shall constitute 
final action. Certainly, if affirmative, it 
must be adopted as it stands; but our 
Committee deems also that courses are 
open for different conclusions possible to 
this meeting. The meeting may find the 
draft defective in minor points but not 
defective in fundamentals. It may find it 
erroneous in fundamentals, and by funda- 
mentals I should mean such provisions as 
relate to the constitution of the Executive 
board, the constitution and functions of 
the Council, for of course, these are es- 
sential parts of the revision. It is barely 
possible that after discussion this meeting 
will accept the draft as on the whole an 
improvement, with only such minor im- 
perfections as were inevitable in any such 
undertaking. Now, if the meeting finds the 
draft fundamentally defective or erroneous, 
it may merely reject the draft, failing to 
ratify the action of last year, and the draft 
falls. If it finds it defective in minor re- 
spects, it may still decide to adopt it as 
on the whole an improvement over the ex- 
isting constitution, with the expectation 
also that amendments would be proposed 
at the next meeting, which, adopted at 
the next meeting, would become law at the 
meeting thereafter. It may reject it as a 
whole and nevertheless have an entirely 
new draft submitted at the next meeting. 

The fact, therefore, that the only thing 
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before this meeting for final action can 
be the draft as it stands, will not prevent 
the later adoption of a new draft, a new 
constitution, based upon further considera- 
tion during the coming year. I hope I 
may add, Mr President, that, as the draft 
as it stands is now fathered by the Asso- 
ciation, there can be no question of in- 
dividual sensitiveness, or organized sensi- 
tiveness, on the part of our Committee to 
any criticism. It is not a case where you 
may hit him again because he has no 
friends, but you may hit him freely be- 
cause his friend and patron and father is 
a corporate one, not sensitive. 

I suggest, Mr President, that, the situa- 
tion this year being different from that of 
last year, as the draft is before you with 
the presumption of approval, by its pro- 
visional adoption last year, that no argu- 
ments in favor of it be advanced in the 
first instance, but that criticism be heard, 
and that it be free, and upon fundamentals. 
Then it may be my duty as chairman of 
the Committee which was originally re- 
sponsible for it, to say what I can to make 
it seem palatable after all. 

MR WRIGHT: I should like to ask 
the Chairman of the Committee, whether, 
should this constitution that we shall vote 
on presently be adopted, it would not be 
possible to amend it by offering the 
amendment at any time during this meet- 
ing, by having it approved, and then hav- 
ting it come up for final adoption at the 
beginning of or early in the next annual 
conference? 

DR PUTNAM: I should understand, 
under Section 25 of the draft, that notice 
of amendments to the new constitution, if 
adopted, need not have reached us a month 
prior to this meeting; therefore, that such 
amendments could be adopted at this very 
meeting. 

THE PRESIDENT: That, too, would 
be the ruling of the Chair. 

MR WRIGHT: Then the point which 
should be remembered, if there are any 
defects in the ,constitution as proposed,— 
and there always are some; it doesn’t 
please me and it cannot please every one, 
no constitution that any one would draw 

would please every one—is that it cannot 
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do any great harm, however serious it 
might be, in the time that elapses from the 
close of this meeting to the beginning of 
the next meeting. It leaves so little time 
for the operation of any wrong sections, 
that I feel that it should be adopted. 

Another thing, the Executive board took 
action which will move the Headquarters 
to the other edge of the East. This action 
was ratified last night, and those of us 
who come from that section of the East 
would like to have as unanimous action 
as we can on everything relating to it. 
The new Executive board will have some 
serious problems to face in starting the 
new arrangement, and those of us who are 
there would like that Executive board to 
have the full and hearty co-operation of all 
members of the Association. 

THE PRESIDENT: In accordance 
with the suggestion of the Chairman of 
the Revision committee, the Chair had in- 
tended to call first for criticism of the re- 
vision. Mr Wright is speaking on the 
other side. 

DR PUTNAM: It is also possible to 
be unanimous in the negative, Mr Presi- 
dent. 

THE PRESIDENT: The Chair ought, 
perhaps, to make one point a little more 
prominent than the previous speakers have 
made it. Under the existing constitution, 
as you are probably all aware, amendments 
must be submitted in their final form one 
month before they can be voted upon by 
the conference. Desired amendments must 
be made in writing and sent to every mem- 
ber of the Association at least one month 
before the Annual meeting. No such ac- 
tion has been taken by anyone. There- 
fore it is impossible, as Dr Putnam has 
indicated, to amend at this conference. 
But, if the new constitution be adopted, it 
will be possible, as has been indicated also, 
to propose amendments at this conference, 
which may be voted on finally, for the sec- 
ond time, a year froni now. Therefore 
any amendments which may be desired can 
really be attained more promptly by adopt- 
ing the present draft than by rejecting it. 
The Chair has no wish to influence the ac- 
tion of the meeting in any way, and the 
whole question is before you. As a first 


step towards proceeding with our business, 
may we now hear objections, if such there 
be, to the revised draft we have before us? 

MR HILL: Mr. President: I should 
like to ask how it is possible to vote un- 
der the new constitution at the next meet- 
ing a second time, when Section 25 says 
notice must be sent to each member of 
the Association at least one month before 
final adoption. 

THE PRESIDENT: That is before 
final adoption. 

MR HILL: Does the Chair rule that 
we can adopt any amendment at this 
meeting? 

THE PRESIDENT: For the first time, 
certainly. 

DR RICHARDSON: With that under- 
standing are we not ready for the question 
on this point? Will not the discussion of 
any individual items come better and be 
more pertinent after this general constitu- 
tion has been passed? Under these ex- 
planations and rulings, until the constitu- 
tion has been passed, it seems to me that 
comments will be rather idle; but after it 
has been passed, then any specific point 
can be raised, and perhaps later in this 
meeting formulated in the shape of a spe- 
cial amendment. 

(Calls for the question.) 

DR PUTNAM: In one sense I am 
ready to have a vote, but there have been 
some objections advanced that went to the 
fundamentals. What our Committee at- 
tempted to do was directed upon two main 
points, the composition of the Executive 
board and the composition of the Council, 
and the relations between them. Now 
then, if the draft is injudicious in those 
fundamental respects, I think that the pre- 
sumption that it carries ought to be 
thrown over. We would better reject it. 
I think people who feel strongly on those 
provisions should come forward definitely, 
succinctly, and oppose them now; and it 
does not seem to me quite the creditable, 
the dignified way to adopt a draft that is 
fundamentally defective with the idea that 
we can correct the fundamental defect 
later. We are ambling along under our 
existing constitution pretty well, and while 
I thoroughly believe in the necessity of a 
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revision, I think we had better not show 
undue haste about it; and as a member of 
the Committee I should not ask that this 
draft be adopted if found fundamentally 
defective upon argument, merely because, 
adopting it as it stands, we can imme- 
diately amend it before the end of the 
week. 

MR YUST: I do not quite understand 
how it will be easier to adopt a new con- 
stitution and then revise it, than to revise 
our revision and then adopt it in its final 
form. 

THE PRESIDENT: The reason is, Mr 
Yust, that under the present constitution 
it is impossible to revise this year. No- 
tice of such revision should have been 
sent out to every member of the Associa- 
tion in writing one month previous to this 
meeting. No such notice has been given, 
so that it is impossible now to revise. Any 
action looking toward revision which may 
be contemplated can be taken only at the 
next conference, a year from now, and 
can be passed upon finally at the second 
conference from now; whereas, if we adopt 
the new constitution—the Chair is not 
arguing in favor of doing so—the clause 
providing for thirty days’ notice of amend- 
ment before the final vote only becomes 
operative at the final adoption, which 
would be a year from now. You could 
therefore move preliminary amendments, 
at this session. You would save a year by 
doing that. 

MR HILL: We are to understand then 
that no amendments have been sent to the 
Executive board? 

THE PRESIDENT. None. 

MR HILL: So that action could have 
been taken at any time. 

THE PRESIDENT: One or two 
amendments were sent, but they were not 
material amendments and the sender did 
not wish them brought forward. 

DR RICHARDSON: I understand that 
now you are calling for discussion only by 
those who think the constitution is funda- 
mentally deficient, that it should be reject- 
ed at this time? 

THE PRESIDENT: Yes, for speakers 
who think the constitution is fundamental- 
ly objectionable. 
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MR YUST: Asa matter of fact, I be- 
lieve that some of those who are vitally 
concerned in the revision believe it to be 
defective. I believe it would be a mis- 
take, as the chairman of the Revision com- 
mittee has just stated, to adopt this re- 
vision if we believe there is a mistake in 
the fundamentals. I for one believe that 
there is a serious mistake in the funda- 
mentals, with reference, for instance, to 
the Council. The principal point I have 
reference to, concerns the method of elec- 
tion of at least a portion of the Council. 
I should be interested to know just how 
many members of the Association present 
this morning have read this revised con- 
stitution and are familiar with what they 
are about to vote upon. Last year at Min- 
netonka I was among those who voted for 
it. I confess I did not then realize its 
full import, especially with reference to 
the Council. At present the Council con- 
sists of 25 members elected by the Asso- 
ciation and the Executive board. The new 
constitution provides that the Council shall 
consist of the Executive board; 25 mem- 
bers elected by the Association, as at pres- 
ent, and 25 members to be elected by the 
Council itself; also the ex-presidents and 
presidents of affiliated associations. Now, 
do we realize what this means? Simply 
this, the creation of a self-perpetuating 
body with power virtually to control the 
policy of the Association. The duties and 
powers of the Council shall be to pass 
upon matters of policy and practice, and 
no vote on a question of policy can be 
taken by the Association except by a three- 
fourths majority unless it is first referred 
to the Council, which is largely self-elect- 
ed. This seems to me to be a fundamen- 
tal defect. It is undemocratic, and I 
for one hope that the Association will not 
adopt this constitution in its present form. 

DR STEINER: Mr President: It was 
my honor and privilege two years ago, at 
the Asheville conference, to propose an 
amendment to the constitution. It seems 
to me that in view of the very excellent 
work done by the Committee it would be 
a very serious mistake on the part of the 
Association— 
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THE PRESIDENT: We want to hear 
from the objectors first, Dr Steiner. If 
your are going to speak in answer to Mr 
Yust, will you not wait until a little later, 
unless you are particularly anxious to bring 
out a point now? This will facilitate busi- 
ness. And as this is a discussion that will 
progress best if due regard be had to 
parliamentary procedure, the Chair must 
ask the indulgence of the meeting if he 
invokes the regular rules of debate. He 
will not consider it in order for a person 
to speak more than twice to the same ques- 
tion, and will ask speakers to limit their 
remarks, if possible, to five minutes. If 
you speak a second time it will be the 
Chair’s ruling that you confine your re- 
marks to a duration of three minutes. 

MR AUSTEN: Mr President: I con- 
fess I have not given until comparatively 
recently a great deal of thought to the con- 
stitution. I have not been in a position 
where I have felt that I knew enough 
about the working of the Association to 
make it worth my while. Some time ago 
the editor of “Public Libraries” invited me 
to express my opinion in a symposium 
upon this subject, and I wrote back and 
said, “I am afraid that my ideas are so 
radically different from what has been in 
the past and what is proposed for the fu- 
ture for a constitution of the American Li- 
brary Association, that it is hardly worth 
my while to say what I would like to say.” 
But since that time I have talked with a 
number of people and I have found that 
there were others who felt as I did, and 
that is what has given me courage to stand 
here and say in a few words what I have 
felt with reference to our constitution. 

I deplore very much the removing from 
the Association of the right of the in- 
dividual to speak his mind. It seems to 
me it is a fundamental defect, in an Asso- 
ciation of this kind, to make all legislation 
initiative, and have it passed through a 
select body. I realize, as you all do, that, 
in an Association of this size, it is a very 
difficult matter to discuss and pass wisely 
upon questions. But there is another away 
out of that. We have practically two 
kinds of members in this Association. We 
have those who have been in the service 


long, who have studied the library problem 
and have library ideas to contribute. We 
have also those who are coming up to it 
year after year, newly beginning in their 
work, those who come for ideas and who 
are glad to sit and listen to those who 
have had experience. Now, all that this 
second class wants of this Association for 
some years to come, is the privilege of 
coming here and getting what it can from 
these meetings. It seems to me that it is 
naturally a class that many Associations 
call associate members, members who 
want to associate themselves, who feel, 
perhaps, that it is asking too much for 
them to pay full fees for what they get, 
who will be perfectly willing to remain 
associate members, without a vote, for 
some time. That would leave the full 
membership much smaller. It would give 
us a working body, similar, for instance, 
to that of the American institute of elec- 
trical engineers, which has its members 
and its associate members, giving it a 
working body of experienced, older men 
and women, who pass upon questions with- 
out the vote of the whole Association. 
There would be always the possibility of 
every member who is an associate member 
today becoming a full member when the 
time is ripe for him to do so. This, then, 
is my thought. I do not see why we need 
a Council at all. Why not have an Asso- 
ciation on the basis of many other Asso- 
ciations, with associate members and full 
members; and allow the full members to 
be the voting body, and delegate the rest 
of the machinery to the Executive com- 
mittee? 

MR TRIPP: My attention has just 
been called to the very peculiar wording 
of this newly revised constitution, and I 
heartily subscribe to the words of the two 
gentlemen who have just spoken. It seems 
to me that Sections 15 and 16 make this 
the most autocratic constitution I have 
ever heard of outside of Russia. It takes 
absolutely all power away from the Asso- 
ciation except to offer votes of thanks. I 
for one hope decidedly that this constitu- 
tion will be turned down; and I am very 
glad for the enlightenment that has been 
thrown on the situation by the two gentle- 
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men who have just spoken. In fact, I have 
had a copy of the new constitution in my 
hand for a few moments only, and I think 
the Association owes a debt of thanks to 
the two speakers who have opened our 
eyes to its provisions. 

MR YUST: Is there any parallel, Mr 
President, in any other organization, to a 
Council such as we are proposing to 
create? 

DR STEINER: I can answer that, 
Mr President. The Maryland historical 
society, of which I am a member, is or- 
ganized exactly in the same way and 
works most satisfactorily. 

MR YUST: Is there any National 
body, Mr President? 

THE PRESIDENT: The Chair can 
not answer the question. Perhaps some 
member can? Apparently not. Are there 
other objections? 

MR JOSEPHSON: Mr President: I 
will move that, on account of the wording 
of paragraphs 14 and 16, the constitution 
be not adopted. 

THE PRESIDENT: That motion is 
not in order. There is a motion before the 
house now, and yours, Mr Josephson, is 
a negative of the main motion. But you 
can get at what you wish to a little later. 
Are there any other objections? We wish 
to have a thorough ventilation of the 
whole question. The Chair has no desire 
to act as an obstructor. 

MR BOWERMAN: On the parlia- 
mentary question, Mr President, would it 
not be practicable for Mr Josephson and 
those who believe as he does to move as 
an amendment the substitution of these 
two paragraphs, and then, if that amend- 
ment were adopted, could not the consti- 
tution as amended be voted upon a year 
from now, leaving us to go on for the 
year under the old, present constitution? 

THE PRESIDENT: They should have 
done that thirty days ago. Unfortunately 
such procedure is not practicable, but the 
vote on the main motion will determine at 
once the rejection or the adoption of the 
constitution. It is only necessary for one 
quarter of the members now present and 
voting, to vote negatively to throw out 
the draft. Are there any other objections, 
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before the Chair calls upon those who fa- 
vor the revision? Will Dr Putnam, then, 
address us? 

DR PUTNAM: Mr President: One ob- 
jection that has been presented, I mean 
the one provision, or group of provisions, 
to which objection has been presented, 
are those relating to the Council; and it 
was as to the constitution of the Council 
that the Committee had heretofore heard 
some criticism. But I think that the crit- 
ics, having felt that the composition of 
the Council would be injudicious, have not 
pursued their investigation into the func- 
tions of the Council. Now, the Council as 
proposed is to be constituted, as you have 
heard, of 25 members elected by the As- 
sociation, 25 by the Council itself, plus 
the Executive board for the time being, 
plus also all ex-presidents of the Associa- 
tion who remain members of it and plus 
presidents of affiliated societies. What 
may we have then? We shall have the 
Executive board, we shall have 25 mem- 
bers elected by the Association, we shall 
have from 15 to 20, perhaps, ex-presidents 
of the Association at any one time, and we 
shall have as many as there may be at a 
given time of presidents of affiliated or- 
ganizations. At present I think there will 
be only three. As to 25 of these members, 
the Association, neither directly nor by 
antecedent choice nor indirectly, would 
have the immediate decision,—the 25 elect- 
ed by the Council. The objection raised 
to that is, that it is undemocratic. Now, 
we are all democrats, Mr President; also, 
we all believe in representative govern- 
ment. I have not personally welcomed ob- 
jection in that form, for the reason that I 
think the objection that a provision is not 
democratic is an appeal rather to senti- 
ment than to reason. In what respect will 
the Association be prejudiced by the fact 
that this Council is to be constituted as 
it is? In the first place, will not the As- 
sociation still have the predominant voice 
in it? It will have 25 members of its 
own choosing; it will have 9 members 
of the Executive board, its own choosing; 
it will have 15 to 20 members who have 
been ex-presidents, who have been chosen 
by it on antecedent occasions for the of- 
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fice of president. Against these, who may 
aggregate 25 plus 9, 34; plus a possible 15 
or 16, say 50; you will have as a Council 
25 persons who have been chosen by pre- 
ceding councils. There will be, therefore, 
represented there a control of two to one 
by persons who directly or indirectly rep- 
resent selection by the Association. Now, 
it is very properly remarked that a num- 
ber of these persons will not have been 
selected by the Association with a view to 
this office. But what is the office and 
what is to be the function of the Council? 

It has been said that the Association un- 
der the new constitution would turn over 
the control of its affairs to a small body 
not entirely chosen by itself. Now, be- 
ware of the phrase “control of its affairs.” 
Under the existing constitution the Coun- 
cil does share with the Executive board, 
in an obscure, confused and indefinite way, 
a certain control of your affairs; but if 
you will study the draft carefully you will 
find that, coupled with this certain power 
of constituting itself which is to be re- 
served to the Council as to the choice of 
25 of its members, there is a diminution 
of its functions. The new Council would 
have some privileges, but almost no pow- 
ers. What is the control of your affairs? 
It is the power to act for you or to legis- 
late for you. The new Council will do 
neither. The new Council will do some 
thinking, of which you may take the bene- 
fit if you please. The new Council will be 
a deliberative body. The injunction upon 
our Committee was in particular to center 
the control of your affairs in an Executive 
board, a body selected by you annually, de- 
termined by you annually, acting, there- 
fore, under constant direction as well as 
selection and under constant monition, if 
you choose. 

But the Council may issue opinions upon 
matters of policy, library practice and pol- 
icy. Is not that taking from the Associa- 
tion a considerable privilege and author- 
ity? Now the gentleman from New Bed- 
ford very properly emphasized the large- 
ness of discretion that might be vested in 
that authority, but if he had compared with 
it the existing constitution he would have 
found that as to those provisions the new 


draft repeats the provisions of the existing 
constitution. Under the existing constitu- 
tion the Association does not promulgate 
resolutions upon library practice and policy 
except by a reference to the Council. In 
that respect the new draft but repeats the 
existing draft. I have always been in 
doubt as to the line of demarcation that 
might practically be drawn under that 
phraseology, but if there is confusion it 
exists under our present constitution and 
is not new with the revised draft; and un- 
der a principle which revisionists are apt 
to follow, where a phrase has been adjudi- 
cated, or at least has been acted under, 
you adopt that phrase rather than insert 
a new one. But you will note another 
diminution as to that very matter, that 
while the Council may pass resolutions 
upon such matters of policy, it no longer 
is to “promulgate” them. But, suppose a 
Council, in matters of library policy, in- 
volving sometimes very delicate questions, 
does adopt resolutions distasteful to you. 
Is it then beyond your control? If you 
anticipate it is going to do it, you may di- 
rect it. You reserve a power by a three- 
fourths vote of those present and voting 
to take direct action upon any question, or 
revise the action of the Executive board 
or Council, or give them mandatory in- 
struction. Now, if it is your desire to see 
that there is no expression or utterance 
from the Council, a momentary utterance 
that may be to your prejudice, you may 
keep your thumb upon the windpipe of 
the Council and only relax it when you 
think that utterance will be safe, judi- 
cious and non-committal. 

What is the purpose of the Council any- 
way, Mr President? The purpose of the 
Council, as proposed, was to give to the As- 
sociation, to place at the disposal of the As- 
sociation for its convenience, a body which 
might deliberate, a smaller body. Not to 
act for it, not to legislate for it. You will 
not find here, I think, any power to legislate 
for you, you will not find any power to act 
for you, except to establish sections of the 
Association and to take on affiliated organ- 
izations—those two things. No power to 
act for you, a duty to act for you at your 
direction by your three-fourths vote, but 
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merely a power to discuss and think for 
you and give you the benefit of any results 
of its conclusions. 

Now, what do you want on that Council? 
Are you determined that that Council must 
have no conservative elements, a body that 
is today this and tomorrow that, or do you 
want the best permanent judgment that you 
can get within your membership? Is it not 
the latter that you want? Now, you put 
upon that Council a man who has been a 
president of the Association. Is he not 
likely to be a useful member of the Coun- 
cil? Does the fact that you chose him as a 
president, without relation to his later 
membership in the Council, diminish the 
idea that in your judgment he was worthy 
to be your president? Is he a man whose 
judgment you would not willingly, gladly 
have, in a discussion of library practice 
and policy? Why, surely he is. Men who 
are presidents of affiliated organizations 
also give you a wider point of view, a dif- 
ferent point of view. You get them into 
the discussion. 

Now, the difficulty in election solely by 
the Association—that was noted in the 
past and indicated to our Committee—was 
this, that the tendency was to have the 
Council representative merely of other 
considerations, or of some other consid- 
erations, besides mere judgment and scien- 
tific experience ensuring balance of judg- 
ment. It is very proper that geographical 
considerations and some others should be 
represented, but is there not a danger if 
the choice is at large, lest those consider- 
ations should prevent taking sufficient no- 
tice of the experienced judgment that may 
be necessary in the consideration of prob- 
lems that may come before a small body, 
but cannot be so readily presented to the 
Association at large? And if so, ought 
there not to be some provision for ensur- 
ing in the Council a continuity of member- 
ship on the part of those whose judgment 
ought not to be spared even for a year 
or two, and the selection of certain per- 
sons who in the judgment of the Council 
would be valuable to its deliberation, but 
who yet might be omitted in the, I won’t 
say hurly-burly, but in the medley of con- 
siderations that might enter into the selec- 
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tion of the nominees of the Association at 
large? It was for this reason that it 
seemed to the Committee that the best 
way to ensure the retention of such per- 
sons was to vest in the Council a power 
of selection as to a certain percentage of 
its members, one for every two coming 
from other sources. 

But the Council’s functions, coincidental- 
ly, you will notice, are diminished. It does 
not any longer even place before you nom- 
inations, does not stand in your place as re- 
gards nominations. It does not stand in 
your place in any act, in any legislation, but 
it simply serves you as an advisory, de- 
liberative body, placing the result of its 
deliberations at your disposal. For that 
reason, Mr President, I think that our 
Committee, so far as I am free to speak 
for it, would feel that this one objection, 
which relates solely to this one point of 
the ability within the Council itself to 
select 25 of its members, that this objec- 
tion does not offset the considerations in 
favor of such a composition, when we con- 
sider (and this should be borne in mind al- 
ways) that coincidentally with this, the 
power to act, the executive responsibility, 
the control of affairs, has been taken away 
from the Council and centered in the Ex- 
ecutive board, and that the Council, while, 
as I say, having certain privileges, retains 
almost no powers. 

I limit my comments to that one point 
because that is the one point that has 
come up, and it is a fundamental point. If 
you disagree to that, I think that that is a 
disagreement to a fundamental. 

DR ROBINSON: I should like to ask 
a question, Mr President. If the consti- 
tution is adopted, the Council seems to 
elect 25 members this year. Suppose the 
Council at the annual meeting of 1909 shall 
elect 25. Do I understand we elect 5 
each year under that provision? If that is 
so, it will take us five years to get our 25. 


DR PUTNAM: That was not the in- 
tention. 

DR ROBINSON: Is it not so worded 
there? 

DR PUTNAM: It does not say the 


Association shall elect only 5. The As- 
sociation and Council shall each elect 5 
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each year. It then proceeds to provide for 
election by the Council. 

DR ROBINSON: But not by the As- 
sociation. 

DR PUTNAM: No, it doesn’t make 
a special provision for election by the As- 
sociation. The Association already has 25 
members. 

MR BOSTWICK: I have been trying 
to put myself in the position of the object- 
ors to this constitution, and it seems to 
me they formulate a syllogism somewhat 
as follows: All legislative bodies should 
be elected by direct vote. The Council 
is a legislative body, therefore it should 
be entirely elected by direct vote. To 
which we reply that the Council is not a 
legislative body, and to which you would 
answer, yes, it is in some respects a legis- 
lative body. Very well, if it has left some 
legislative features, the way to manage 
that is not to reject this constitution, but 
to amend it hereafter by taking away those 
legislative features which you may find ob- 
jectionable. Do not take away from us 
our deliberative body which the Commit- 
tee with so much care has so constituted 
as to make it a body of the very best mem- 
bers of the Association. If you do not 
like to leave it any legislative functions, 
take them away. 

DR STEINER: A minute ago I rose 
to state that in my opinion it would be a 
serious mistake not to adopt this constitu- 
tion. I was about to go on to say that it 
seems to me there is a very important and 
affirmative reason why we should adopt it, 
which far counterbalances any possible ob- 
jection, That affirmative reason is that 
we have at present a very badly constitut- 
ed Executive board, with very badly de- 
fined functions. The new draft gives us 
an excellently constituted Executive board, 
with clearly defined, practically complete 
functions. 

We were told last night that we are 
on the threshold of a very important 
movement, that we are to open head- 
quarters in Chicago. It certainly is a mat- 
ter of vital interest to the Association that 
the management of so great a step as this 
should be under an Executive board prop- 
erly constituted and with proper powers. 


Those things are gained by the new con- 
Stitution. If the Council is so dreadful as 
is thought by the opponents, an amend- 
ment proposed at this time can be adopted 
early in the session next year, to avoid 
that dreadful aristocratic element. If the 
Council be not a bad thing, we have in 
addition a deliberative body of which we 
have felt the need. But the cardinal point 
about the revision, the one reason why 
there should be a unanimous vote for the 
constitution at this time, is that under it 
an Executive board is properly consti- 
tuted and is given full power to control 
the affairs of the American Library As- 
sociation in this year so important for 
our problem in the opening of the head- 
quarters in Chicago. 

(Calls for the question.) 

MR YUST: I just want to read this 
one clause as a partial reply to what has 
been so well said about what the Council 
would do and what its functions are. The 
duties of the Council are as follows, read- 
ing now from the proposed constitution: 
“The Council may consider and discuss 
library questions of public and professional 
interest, and by a two-thirds vote adopt 
resolutions on these or any other matters 
of library policy or practice, and no resolu- 
tions, except votes of thanks and on local 
arrangements shall be otherwise adopted. 
In particular it shall consider and report 
upon questions which involve the policy 
of the Association as such; and no such 
questions shall be voted upon by the As- 
sociation, except upon a three-fourths vote 
of the Association deciding for immediate 
action, without a previous reference to the 


Council for consideration and recommend- 
ation.” 


That is the wording of the Constitution 
as revised. Now, in order to show just 
what that means, let us see what propor- 
tion of votes will be necessary to carry 
a resolution, provided we do not allow 
the Council to arrange for us all of our 
questions of public and professional in- 
terest and decide on all questions of pol- 
icy. “Questions of public and professional 
interest,” and “other matters of library 
policy.” Those are large terms and it 
seems to me they cover in a general way 
pretty nearly everything that the Associa- 
tion is organized for. 
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DR STEINER: May I ask Mr Yust 
one question? If you do not adopt this 
revision what happens during the next 
year with reference to any such questions 
of policy? Are you any better off? Are 
you not jumping from the frying pan into 
a very hot fire? 

MR YUST: That is just what I am 
trying to avoid. We all know we are in 
the frying pan now, and I do not want to 
jump into a fire that is hotter than the 
frying pan. 

MR BOWKER: Mr President: Would 
it not be well to read the similar provi- 
sion of the existing constitution? 

MR YUST: That is bad enough, Mr 
President. I agree that the present con- 
stitution reads very much the same, but 
why perpetuate this bad feature of the 
old constitution with regard to the Council 
and yet make the Council self-elective? 
The Association cannot pass anything the 
Council has not considered and recom- 
mended by a two-thirds vote, except by a 
three-fourths vote of the Association. We 
have in our second section taken away 
from all of the new members who may 
come to this meeting the right to vote. 
They are already eliminated. We have in 
our Council 50 members, 25 elected by 
the Association, 25 by the Council itself, 
16 ex-presidents, and, say 4 others. This 
makes 70 Council members. Now, take 
the members who come to any given 
meeting, and who vote, and see if you 
are not going to have in the Council 
vote itself a little more than the one- 
fourth necessary to defeat any resolution 
which the Association may wish to carry 
without the consent of the Council. 

(Calls for the question.) 

MR LEGLER: I would ask for a rul- 
ing from the Chair as to whether it would 
be possible to adopt the constitution at 
this time with the exception of sections 
14, 15 and 16. 

THE PRESIDENT: The Chair would 
rule, no. 

MR LEGLER: And I would give you 
my reason for making that suggestion. 
It is, that while collectively these provi- 
sions contained in the revised draft sub- 
mitted by the Committee, amend every 
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provision of the constitution as it stands 
today, it is perfectly proper under the ex- 
isting constitution, under which we are 
now working, to offer amendments at any 
time, which, if adopted at two successive 
meetings, go into effect. These various 
provisions in the revised draft amend, 
each one, some particular section of the 
old constitution, and I take it we can 
amend the old constitution in part or 
whole at any time if we comply with that 
provision which requires two successive 
approvals of the proposed amendment. I 
would therefore move as a substitute for 
the motion made by Dr Putnam, that we 
adopt the constitution as proposed, with 
the exception of sections 14, 15 and 16, and 
which if adopted would give us the new 
constitution with the exception of those 
provisions referring to the Council and 
leave to us the unamended portion of the 
old constitution with the Council as it 
stands. 

THE PRESIDENT: The Chair is sor- 
ry to have to rule in a way which may 
seem arbitrary, but it is quite. evident to 
him that it would be perfectly impossible 
to operate this Association even for a 
month under two constitutions. We 
should have the provisions of the existing 
constitution relating to the Council and 
we should have the rest of the constitu- 
tion as revised. The Chair would rule 
that that was an amendment of the pres- 
ent constitution which had not been ef- 
fected in the legal way, viz., after giving 
thirty days’ notice. But if not sustained, 
the Chair would willingly submit. 

(Calls for the question.) 

DR PUTNAM: Mr President: I 
should hope that no technicality would 
interfere with any free expression. We 
are all here for our own benefit. For our 
Committee, I shall certainly desire that 
every technicality be waived, and I should 
like to see Mr Legler’s motion put as a 
motion, to substitute for the provisions of 
the draft as to the Council, the provisions 
of the existing constitution, and have that 
voted on separately before taking up the 
whole matter. I am not so sure myself, 
with due deference to the Chair, Mr Pres- 
ident, that it is absolutely necessary to 
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rule out any amendments. Our Commit- 
tee would deeply deprecate that course, 
deeply deprecate a patchwork made of 
the present constitution and the draft. I 
should therefore, of course, oppose the 
adoption of Mr Legler’s substitute, but I 
would like to see it submitted, and I think 
we should gain time really by having the 
substance dealt with rather than technical 
points. 

MISS AHERN: Mr President: Would 
the adoption of this constitution termi- 
nate the office of the present members of 
the Council? 

THE PRESIDENT: The Chair takes 
it that it would not, inasmuch as no pro- 
vision has been made for replacing those 
members of the Council who are to be 
elected by the Association. The Chair’s 
interpretation of that clause is, that the 
members of the Council not presently re- 
placed (that is to say, all but five mem- 
bers) would remain in office until they 
were gradually replaced by the elections in 
subsequent years. 

DR RICHARDSON: I question wheth- 
er the 25 members elected by the Council 
itself can be elected until the 25 have been 
elected by the Association, and the Coun- 
cil constituted in that fashion. 

MR LEGLER: Let me call attention 
to the former ruling. You said, Mr Presi- 
dent, we could not work under two con- 
stitutions and if any of the members hold 
over, they certainly hold over under the 
old constitution. 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, the Chair 
must ask the indulgence of the meeting. 
There are a great many nice points that 
come up here, among them the one that 
Mr Legler has cited with such ingenuity, 
although section 17 of the revised consti- 
tution would seem to remove Mr Legler’s 
difficulty; but the Chair is more than will- 
ing to put the amendment Mr Legler has 
proposed, if to do so will lead to any good 
results. Probably, as has been suggested, 
it will facilitate business; and we certain- 
ly ought not to let any technicality stand 
in the way of the wishes of the Associa- 
tion. Therefore, unless the house other- 
wise prefers, the Chair will put Mr Leg- 
ler’s amendment. 


MR WRIGHT: I should like to read 
one section of the proposed constitution 
which seems not to have been emphasized 
sufficiently, section 6: 

“The business of the Association, except 
as hereinafter specifically assigned to other 
bodies, shall be entrusted to the Executive 
board. But the Association may, by a 
three-fourths vote of those present and 
voting, take direct action, or revise the ac- 
tion of the Executive board or Council, or 
give them mandatory instructions.” 

It is a very strong veto power. 

MR JONES: Mr President: If the 
motion of Mr Legler is to be submitted 
to this body I wish to say a few words 
upon it. It is overlooked that the provi- 
sions of the old and of the new constitu- 
tions in regard to the Council embody 
much more than the mere question of com- 
position and election. They also cover 
the functions of the Council as has been 
pointed out by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee, and it would be very undesirable 
to adopt a new constitution and still carry 
the old provisions about the functions of 
the Council, with the friction between the 
Executive board and Council which has 
existed in the past, and which is removed 
by the new constitution. One of the great 
improvements of the new constitution is 
the doing away with that friction. If it is 
in order at the present time I should like 
to speak of several other points in which 
the new draft is very much better than 
the old. I shall try to be very brief. I 
wish to show why we should vote for 
this new constitution even if we are a lit- 
tle in doubt about certain provisions. 

First, is the concentration of all the busi- 
ness of the Association in the hands of 
the Executive board. Another improve- 
ment is that the secretary and the treas- 
urer under the new constitution are ap- 
pointed by the Executive board and not 
elected by the Association. These exec- 
utive officers require special qualifications 
and we are very much more likely to get 
officers that are fitted to do the work in 
connection with the new headquarters. 
The new draft proposes that one mem. 
ber of the finance committee shall be 
chosen from the Executive board, there- 
by retaining the control of the Executive 
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board over the financial affairs of the As- 
sociation. It provides for votes by corres- 
pondence. Under the present constitution 
all votes by correspondence must be per- 
fectly unanimous, and we have often been 
hampered by the fact that some member 
of the Executive board was ill, in Europe, 
or in the wilds, and could not be reached, 
and therefore we could not get a unani- 
mous vote. But this provides that a ma- 
jority may vote and carry, provided no 
member objects. Then again, as to the 
Publishing board, that board is left very 
much as it is now, but one member shall 
be a member of the Executive board, there- 
by facilitating friendly action by the Ex- 
ecutive board and by the Publishing board. 
At present there is no connecting link. 
And the fact also that the treasurer of 
the Association shall be the treasurer of 
the Publishing board, provides that the 
Executive board shall know exactly what 
the Publishing board is doing. Then, the 
provision for amending the constitution is 
made much easier. All these things make 
me feel so strongly in favor of the new 
constitution that I think we should all vote 
for it unanimously whatever our differ- 
ences of opinion may be about the meth- 
od of electing our new Council. That 
matter we can consider later. 


DR PUTNAM: I ask for a vote upon 
Mr Legler’s motion, with this notice, that 
in case the motion prevails, I shall move, 
on behalf of our Committee, that the draft 
be rejected at this meeting. That is te 
say, Mr Legler’s motion would affect a 
fundamental and involves the subsequent 
rejection of the draft. 

MR LEGLER: In order not to place 
this matter in confusion, with the under- 
standing that has been attached to it by 
Dr Putnam’s last remark, I will withdraw 
my substitute, and I wish to add, in justi- 
fication of myself, even though I must 
ask for your patience while I say so, that 
I believe that, despite the very funda- 
mental objectionmand I have been an 
insistent objector to that part of the con- 
stitution which exists in the draft as pre- 
sented by the Committee—I believe it is 
far better for us to adopt it in its present 
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form and make the amendment in one 
year, than to reject it and require two 
years more to get a perfect instrument 
such as we desire. I realize as well as 
those who have spoken in favor of it that 
the Council, as it is proposed to constitute 
it, is neither a legislative nor an adminis- 
trative body; and yet I believe that it is 
the voice of this Association, and I think 
the voice of the Association should rep- 
resent its entire membership. I think 
therein lies the radical defect of the pro- 
posed constitution of the Council, but 
despite that fact I will very cheerfully 
vote for the revision as proposed, believ- 
ing that we can effect the changes by the 
adoption of amendments at this meeting 
and their ratification a year hence. 
(Calls for the question.) 


THE PRESIDENT: The question is 
that the Association do now adopt, for 
the second and final time, the draft sub- 
mitted a year ago by the Committee on 
revision, and adopted at that time. 

MR LEGLER: Except the typographi- 
cal errors. 


THE PRESIDENT: Except typo- 
graphical errors. The motion has been 
seconded by the chairman of the Revision 
committee. As many as favor the motion 
will say “aye,” those opposed, “no.” 

(The Chair declared the motion carried 
by a nearly unanimous vote.) 


MR BOWKER: Mr President: I move 
that at the next general session opportu- 
nity be given for the presentation of amend- 
ments to the new constitution which has 
now become the constitution of this body. 

DR PUTNAM: I second that motion, 
Mr President. 


Adjourned to Wednesday, June 30, at 
9:30 a. m. 


(Subsequent to the adjournment of the 
general session of Wednesday morning, it 
was decided to interchange the programs 
of Wednesday and Thursday in order to 
accommodate the Travel committee. Con- 
sequently Wednesday was set aside for 
the Mt Washington trip, and the business 
program originally set for Wednesday was 
carried over to Thursday, July 1.) 
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THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


(Thursday, July 1, 1909, 10 a. m.) 

THE PRESIDENT called the meeting 
to order on Thursday, July 1, at 10:00 a. 
m. 
THE SECRETARY: The Council de- 
sires to report to the Association that the 
Nominating committee has submitted the 
following nominations for elective officers 
of the Association, and these have been 
approved by the Council, and are now re- 
ported to the Association: 

President—N. D. C. Hodges. 

First Vice-President—J. I. Wyer, Jr. 

Second Vice President—Alice S. Tyler. 

Executive Board — Herbert Putnam, 
Purd B. Wright, C. W. Andrews, Mrs. H. 
L. Elmendorf, W. C. Lane, H. E. Legler. 

Trustee of Endowment Fund—W. C. 
Kimball. 

Council: Elected by the Association at 
Large—Nina E. Browne, H. W. Craver, 
Myra Poland, C. B. Roden, B. C. Steiner. 

Council: Elected by the Council—John- 
son Brigham, Gratia Countryman, W. P. 
Cutter, Mrs S. C. Fairchild, C. S. Greene, 
D. B. Hall, Mary E. Hazeltine, Caroline 
M. Hewins, Theresa Hitchler, George Iles, 
Andrew Keogh, Alice B. Kroeger*, H. L. 
Koopman, G. T. Little, Cornelia Marvin, 
W. T. Peoples, Mary W. Plummer, Mary 
E. Robbins, C. C. Soule, Lutie E. Stearns, 
John Thomson, H. G. Wadlin, H. C. Well- 
man*, P. L. Windsor, Beatrice Winser. 

THE PRESIDENT: In connection 
with the announcement of the nominations 
of officers and of members of the Coun- 
cil, which the Secretary has just made, 
the Chair would explain that the action 
of the Executive board in having these 
names posted requires ratification now 
by the Association. At present, you are 
aware, we have no by-laws. The old by- 
laws are non-existent, and new ones have 
not yet been adopted, The action of the 
Board was, therefore, unauthorized, but 
it was taken solely to enable you to par- 
ticipate in the election in a thoroughly in- 
formed manner. In order, therefore, that 
the elections may be perfectly regular, 





*Substituted by the Council. 


you are asked now to ratify the posting of 
these names by the Board. A motion to 
this effect will be entertained and appre- 
ciated by the Chair. 

MR CARR: Mr President: I so 
move. Carried. 

THE PRESIDENT: It will be neces- 
sary to get some additional authority 
from the Association for the conduct of 
the elections, and a motion to that effect 
will be in order. 

MR HILL: Mr President: In view of 
the statement which you have just made, 
I beg to offer the following resolution: 

Whereas, new by-laws cannot be en- 
acted in season, Be it resolved: that the 
procedure in the elections, for the present 
year, be in accordance with the previously 
existing by-laws. Carried. 

THE PRESIDENT: We have one or 
two other matters to dispose of in connec- 
tion with the constitution. As you know 
the constitution has already been adopted. 
But you are also aware that amendments, 
if desired to be made, may be presented at 
this conference. The need of a committee 
to harmonize any possible discrepancies 
which may arise between amendments 
made independently of one another, is ap- 
parent. Will you, therefore, authorize the 
Chair to name a committee to receive and 
edit any amendments which may be sent 
in to such committee? In the event of 
your granting this authority, the Chair 
will ask that amendments be sent in dur- 
ing this day. The Committee, if appointed, 
will report on Friday evening to the gen- 
eral meeting of the Association. 

MR UTLEY: Mr President: I move 
that the Chair be authorized to appoint 
a committee of three members to receive 
and edit amendments if proposed, and to 
report at the general session next Fri- 
day. Carried. 

THE PRESIDENT: The names shall 
be announced during this session. If you 
have any amendments to make, please 
hand them to the secretary or to the chair- 
man of the committee—whose name will 
be announced—not later than tonight. On 
Friday evening, the amendments will be 
considered and passed upon. 
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We have, at length, reached the busi- 
ness proper to the morning. The topic is, 
“The school and the library,” and the 
Program committee has arranged that 
the discussion shall be introduced by 
three separate papers, the first of which 
is to deal with the broad aspects of the 
subject, as they would appeal to a scholar. 
Hence the title of the opening address 
which you are about to hear. 

I have very great pleasure in introduc- 
ing DR CHARLES W. COLBY, profess- 
or of history in McGill university, who 
has kindly undertaken to deliver this ad- 
dress, and who, as a scholar, as an edu- 
cator, and as a reader and lover of the 
best books, is peculiarly fitted to speak 
to us about 


THE LIBRARY AND EDUCATION 


I have observed that librarians are in- 
curable optimists. Doubtless this is be- 
cause in the daily discharge of their dut- 
ies they see so much of mankind. At any 
rate it would be suicidal for me, address- 
ing the present audience, to cast any re- 
flection upon the fact or the idea of prog- 
ress. We all believe in it. There is prog- 
ress in library work. There is progress 
also in education. A fortiors when we 
consider the relation of the library to edu- 
cation we must be nothing if not progress- 
ive. 

But what is progress? At this question 
warm, humanitarian conceptions leap to 
the mind and inflame the soul. With the 
poet who has sung of the Golden Year, 
we are led to exclaim: 


“Ah! when shall all men’s good 
Be each man’s rule, and universal Peace 
Lie like a shaft of light across the land, 
And like a lane of beams athwart the sea, 
Thro’ all the circle of the golden year?” 


Unfortunately, however, much loose talk 
is mixed up with these warm, humanitarian 
conceptions, Some of it Mr Bryce cleared 
away in his Phi Beta Kappa oration at 
Harvard; but much remains, and as an an- 
tidote, I should like to recall a dictum of 
Herbert Spencer which occurs in one of 
his earliest writings: “Progress”’—says 
this philosopher after examining all the 


phenomena of the universe—“Progress is 
simply a development from the homoge- 
neous to the heterogeneous.” 

Regarded as a gospel for suffering hu- 
manity some of us may deem that Spen- 
cer’s definition of progress is rather chilly. 
However, it furnishes a useful text for 
any discussion of the library in its rela- 
tion to education. Alike in the curriculum 
of studies and in the custody of books the 
line of advance is from the homogeneous 
to the heterogeneous. The fact is so obvi- 
ous that the simplest illustrations will suf- 
fice to enforce it. 

For the modern world our point of de- 
parture is the Benedictine monastery. As 
a program of studies nothing more homo- 
geneous can be desired than the Seven Lib- 
eral Arts, issuing from the hands of 
Martianus Capella, Cassiodorus and Isa- 
dore. For five centuries Grammar reigned 
supreme. It is true that the curriculum 
contained six other branches, but what 
was their status? In mathematics the 
height of attainment is represented by 
ability to calculate the date of Easter. In 
music no one goes beyond the Gregorian 
chants. In astronomy, which was deemed 
the noblest department of intellectual ac- 
tivity, an unfettered fancy reigned su- 
preme. Writing to Charlemagne Alcuin 
says that the fabric of the arts is crowned 
by astronomy just as a splendid house is 
adorned by a painted roof. Yet when the 
monarch asked him to account for a bril- 
liant comet which was attracting universal 
attention, Alcuin replied that doubtless it 
was the soul of Queen Liutgarda, recently 
deceased. 

Thus in the days of Bede and Paul the 
Deacon, of Rabanus and Lupus of Fer- 
riéres, a single active mind could traverse 
the whole realm of learning. Nowadays 
if any one pretends to omniscience it be- 
comes a jest, as in the case of that illustri- 
ous scholar, Dr Benjamin Jowett, of Bal- 
liol College, Oxford. Of him was it said 
or sung: 

“Please remember I’m B. Jowett, 

I am Master of this College; 
What is knowable, I know it; 

What I know not is not knowledge.” 
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In the Benedictine monastery, therefore, 
the basis of education was so far homo- 
geneous that Grammar furnished the 
groundwork, and if the Liberal Arts num- 
bered seven, six of them were ancillary to 
language and literature. It was a time, 
also, when the structure of the Library 
was homogeneous, There is in the Bod- 
leian a manuscript which should make 
every scholar thrill with sympathetic emo- 
tion. It is a codex of the Acts of the 
Apostles which Benedict Biscop brought 
from Lérins to the monastery of Jarrow 
—the very codex from which the Vener- 
able Bede taught himself Greek over 1,200 
years ago. Those were days when the li- 
brarian could read the books, and all the 
books, \that were under his care—the Vul- 
gate, the Fathers, Cassiodorus “De Septem 
Disciplinis,” portions of the A£neid, and 
(in moments of desperate wickedness) a 
little Ovid. When Odo, the first great 
abbot of Cluny, entered that cloister, he 
brought with him a monumental library 
of forty volumes. It is a fact which his 
biographer takes pains to place in high 
relief. Among all the annals of scholar- 
ship few things are more striking than 
this instinct of self-preservation which 
led the monks to cherish books. The 
Benedictine Rule does not tell the breth- 
ren to copy manuscripts. But no more, 
the studious monk might have said, does 
it tell us to breathe. (Parenthetically, I 
must credit this piece of wit to its au- 
thor, S. R. Maitland.) 

I wish at once to relieve you from the 
fear that I mean to trace the history of 
education and of libraries from the Dark 
Ages to the present day. This reference 
to the Benedictine monastery with its 
trivium, its quadrivium and its scriptorium 
is simply designed to furnish us with a 
standard of contrast. Since then we have, 
in Herbert Spencer’s phrase, progressed 
from the homogeneous to the heterogene- 
ous. In fact be have not only progressed, 
we have arrived. If there is anything 
more heterogeneous in education or in li- 
brary work than what we have now, the 
mind shudders at the prospect. It is 
some years since I noticed that in the 
University of Chicago a whole course of 


lectures is given on the geography of 
Mesopotamia. By now it may have be- 
come a course on the environs of Baby- 
lon. And as for the meaning of hetero- 
geneous in terms of the Library, let us 
remember that the Bibliothéque Nationale 
has over 400,000 printed books on the his- 
tory of France. 


The statistics of book production and 
accumulation are so much better known 
to you than to me that I pass them over 
with a mere allusion. An overworked text 
in the last chapter of Ecclesiastes would 
always be in the minds of librarians were 
they not, as I have said, incurable opti- 
mists—which the author of Ecclesiastes 
certainly was not. As the Vulgate has it, 
“Factendt plures libros nullus est finis: 
frequensque meditatio, carnis afflictio est.” 
If here our oriental pessimist means that 
we shall get a headache if we read all the 
books there are, he is probably right. But 
fortunately the love of study is not dead 
yet, though the modern book-lover on en- 
tering a great public library is apt to re- 
produce the sensations of Clarence in his 
butt of Malmsey. 


To come to the point, what, in this 
highly heterogeneous world is the relation 
of the Library to Education? 

The child begins life with books. He 
may not in every case be privileged to 
scramble about on a library floor before 
he is able to walk, but few homes are so 
poor as not to provide books of some kind. 
And it is characteristic of this period that 
the books used are known through and 
through. The marvelous memory of the 
child soaks up from the printed page what- 
ever interests his mind, making all he 
learns first-hand knowledge. The classics 
of children’s literature are not manuals 
through which by a process of cram one 
acquires useful information, but works 
cherished and learned by heart. They may 
be few, but in the tender days before teach- 
ing is systematic there need be no fear 
of smattering. The ballads and legends 
which delight the child pass down from 
mouth to mouth and would be imperish- 
able even if there were no books. Such, 
as Dante informs us, were the tales which 
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Florentine mothers told their children of 
the Trojans and Fiesole and Rome. 

The school boy learns the four rules of 
arithmetic and fractions for useful infor- 
mation. Cube root and beyond he takes 
for the benefit of his mind. Some, it is 
true, question the benefit. “I would 
scorn,” said Calverley, “to possess that 
degree of low craft which is required for 
the solution of a quadratic equation.” But 
while children at school are imbibing use- 
ful knowledge, whether scientific or liter- 
ary, the complexity of booklore does not 
greatly oppress them. Following a defi- 
nite program under immediate guidance, 
they learn the beggarly elements without 
taking much thought of what lies outside 
the course prescribed. The few in whom 
is born the instinct of letters or research 
cannot be kept from straying beyond the 
paddock. But they may be trusted to look 
out for themselves. “I arrived at Ox- 
ford,” says Gibbon, “with a stock of eru- 
dition that might have puzzled a doctor, 
and a degree of ignorance of which a 
school boy would have been ashamed.” 
But such ignorance as is here confessed 
did not suffice to deprive the world of 
the “Decline and Fall.” 


It may seem to you that I am straying 
from the text, but it is not so. Our theme 
is the relation of the Library to Educa- 
tion in an age when there is a congestion 
of literature, when we have left the homo- 
geneous far behind and have progressed 
into the widest ramifications of the hetero- 
geneous. The point in what has just been 
said is that the complexity of literature 
is not a stumbling-block in early child- 
hood, and no great stumbling-block in 
the stage of the secondary school. But 
an intellectual crisis is reached in every 
life when one awakes, however omnivorous 
he may be, to a full consciousness that 
he cannot read everything—time being 
too short for this agreeable exercise. It 
is a hard struggle to give up the hope that 
sooner or later we can read all that is 
worth while. A time comes, however, 
when the young person begins to realize 
that only through concentration of effort 
can results be attained. The delights of 


aimless reading are then seen to be a 
fatal form of intellectual dissipation. Only 
by a narrowing of scope can one contribute 
to knowledge or to the clarification of 
thought. 

At this stage in the development of all 
who make a practice of using books the 
great modern library with its organization, 
its resources, its methods, becomes indis- 
pensable. Of course, I do not shut out 
of view all that the modern library does 
for children or for undergraduates. But 
the chief service which it renders is to 
adults—to those, I mean, who are using 
books with a definite purpose in view and 
whose moments need to be carefully hus- 
banded. We cannot at this time of day 
quarrel with the specialization of knowl- 
edge or decry the processes which have 
delivered mankind from the poverty and 
narrowness of the Dark Ages. Books may 
become burdensome. Men of great dis- 
tinction may urge that the proper place for 
most of them is in a storage warehouse. 
There remains the palpable fact that vast 
numbers of books, of all degrees of value, 
must be preserved, classified and rendered 
accessible. Notable types of civilization 
have existed without the help of great li- 
braries. Athens knew them not in the 
days of Pericles, nor were they common 
in the age of the Gothic cathedrals. None 
the less our own form of civilization, 
whether better or worse than others, can- 
not be thought of without these vast re- 
positories of books which you and your 
colleagues throughout the world admin- 
ister. 

I do not forget that libraries vary great- 
ly in size. President Eliot’s five foot col- 
lection of books is perhaps the irreducible 
minimum. At least Mark Pattison once 
said that no self-respecting householder 
could own less than a thousand volumes. 
But whether the minimum be placed at 
twenty-five or a thousand there is every 
grade between a library of that size and 
the treasure house over which Dr Putnam 
presides. Remembering this distinction, it 
yet appears to me that the great public 
library with its ramifications, its countless 
departments, its high state of organization, 
is the institution which best expresses in 
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concrete form the specialization of mod- 
ern knowledge and the complexity of mod- 
ern thought. But with all its subdivisions 
it is no more heterogeneous than the 
scheme of modern education in its more 
advanced grades. It simply reflects the 
infinite variety of intellectual pursuits. 

Another matter upon which I wish to 
touch is this. -We all recognize nowadays 
that there is nothing stereotyped about 
the means whereby education can be se- 
cured. Time was when not to be illiter- 
ate was to be aclerk. More recently time 
was when to be a scholar was to write 
Latin hexameters or Greek elegiacs. At 
present when faculty is trained in so many 
ways it becomes the merest commonplace 
to state that one can reach the heights 
of intellectual cultivation without ever at- 
tending the university. “I have listened 
to many lectures,” says Stevenson, “and 
can yet remember that emphyteusis is not 
a disease and that stillicide is not a 
crime.” This is valuable knowledge, but 
no one will suspect me of decrying uni- 
versities when I suggest that with the 
aids which the modern library supplies 
many who are self-taught receive a better 
training than college classes can supply to 
the indifferent. 

But one must not think of the serious- 
minded only. The bulk of mankind are 
not intellectual; neither are they stupid. 
Every teacher feels that in his class ten 
per cent at the top will do well! in spite 
of him, and that fifteen per cent at the 
bottom could not be brought to know any- 
thing by all the eloquence of Abelard. It 
is the intermediate seventy-five per cent 
that causes the conscientious pedagogue 
to lose sleep. So with the library. The 
general reader—who has supplanted the 
gentle reader of 18th century prefaces— 
the general reader is to be saved from 
shipwreck upon Scylla, as represented by 
Mr Hall Caine, or upon Charybdis, as rep- 
resented by Miss Marie Corelli. Of course 
I use language in a Pickwickian sense and 
only refer to an excess of Caine and Cor- 
elli. The fact is that you librarians must 
take the public gently yet firmly by the 
hand and educate it in spite of itself. The 
process may be long but the prospect is 


not hopeless. Even those who begin by 
entertaining the most extraordinary con- 
ceptions end by gaining an adequate idea 
of what a library is. For example, a 
librarian whom you all honour was once 
conducting a potential benefactor through 
a college library. At the end of the in- 
spection the millionaire asked: “How 
many books have you here altogether?” 
The answer came in sad and chastened 
tones, “Only sixty thousand.” “Only sixty 
thousand,” exclaimed the benefactor. 
“Good God, Mr X, who is going to read 
all those books?” Yet, as an example of 
the educative process, a few years later 
the same benefactor was heard to ob- 
serve: “There are some who think that 
a college can get along with a small li- 
brary, but I have always said that these 
books are tools for the professors and 
that they ought to have a good supply of 
them.” If potential benefactors can be 
converted into actual by the skill and pa- 
tience of the librarian, I think that the 
librarian can also help to educate the gen- 
eral reader by gradually raising the stand- 
ard of his mental pabulum. 

At this stage I might as well admit that 
I find it difficult in so short a time to 
Say anything systematic about so large 
a subject. Were one coiirting exactness 
it would be necessary to accept some 
working definition of education itself be- 
fore taking up the relation of education to 
the library. Thus at the threshold there 
opens a boundless field of discussion and 
debate. Here I shall only attempt to dis- 
tinguish between mental training and the 
broad discipline which affects character. 
As for mental training, from time imme- 
morial it has been made to depend upon the 
use of books, the study of texts, the assim- 
ilation of knowledge and ideas from the 
written or printed word. In an age of 
technical training the book has been sup- 
plemented by the laboratory and the work- 
shop, but without books, all processes of 
mental training would be but partial and 
empiric. 

When it comes to education as con- 
nected with the development of character, 
the function of the book is no less prom- 
inent than in mental discipline. Obviously 
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character is moulded to a large extent by 
the living, human associations of every 
day. But what shall be said of the chosen 
texts which have power to exalt and sway 
the soul. Brunetiére has said that Plu- 
tarch made the French Revolution, and if 
the statement is true in its application 
to Girondists and Jacobins it is also true 
of Napoleon who by Plutarch’s life of Al- 
exander was fired to great action. In an- 
other sphere consider the superabundant 
illustrations which are afforded by Pro- 
thero’s work on “The Psalms in human 
life.’ Or, again, turn to the noble lines 
which Macaulay after his defeat in the 
Edinburgh election wrote on the sustain- 
ing influence of literature: 

“In the dark hour of shame I deigned to 


stand 
Before the frowning peers at Bacon’s 
side; 
On a far shore I smoothed with tender 
hand, ‘ 
Through months of pain, the sleepless 
bed of Hyde. ; 
I brought the wise and brave of ancient 
days 
To cheer the cell where Raleigh pined 
alone. 


I lighted Milton’s darkness with the blaze 
Of the bright ranks that guard the eter- 
nal throne.” 


I referred a moment ago to that aspect 
of education which is concerned with the 
development of character. Nor are we 
likely ever to receive a nobler counsel of 
perfection than the definition which Milton 
has given in words that every one knows 
by heart: “I call, therefore, a complete 
and generous education that which fits a 
man to perform justly, skilfully and mag- 
nanimously all the offices both private 
and public of peace and war.” 

Where in this conception of the edu- 
cated man is there place for books and 
libraries? Is it not foolish to ask such a 
question when we remember how great 
thoughts and examples, as enshrined in 
letters, are a perpetual goad to the gen- 
erous soul? 

Like life friends, the books which come 
close to the soul must be but few. And 
happy are they who can associate these 
treasures with a library that is a fit home 
for them. Hearne, the antiquary, so loved 
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the Bodleian that he caused himself to 
be made a janitor of the building, with 
unrestricted right of ingress. The corres- 
ponding right of egress he doubtless prized 
less highly. But we need not go to the 
universities of an older world, when Low- 
ell has left such a delightful passage about 
the alcoved library in which he learned to 
love the Elizabethans. It occurs at the 
beginning of his essay on Landor: 


“I was first directed to Landor’s works 
by hearing how much store Emerson set 
by them. I grew acquainted with them 
fifty years ago in one of those arched 
alcoves in the old college library in Har- 
vard Hall which so pleasantly secluded 
without wholly isolating the student. That 
footsteps should pass across the mouth of 
his Aladdin’s Cave, or even enter it in 
search of treasure, so far from disturbing 
only deepened his sense of possession. 
These faint rumors of the world he had 
left served but as a pleasant reminder that 
he was the privileged denizen of another, 
beyond ‘the flaming bounds of place and 
time.’ There, with my book lying at 
ease and in the expansion of intimacy on 
the broad window-shelf, shifting my cell 
from north to south with the season, I 
made friendships, that have lasted me for 
life, with Dodsley’s ‘Old Plays’, with Cot- 
ton’s ‘Montaigne,’ with Hakluyt’s ‘Voy- 
ages,’ among others that were not in my 
father’s library. It was the merest brows- 
ing, no doubt, as Johnson called it, but 
how delightful it was! All the more, I 
fear, because it added the stolen sweetness 
of truancy to that of study, for I should 
have been buckling to my alloted task of 
the day. I do not regret that diversion of 
time to other than legitimate expenses, yet 
shall I not gravely warn my grandsons to 
beware of doing the like?” 


Said Lucius Cary, Lord Falkland, “I 
pity unlearned gentlemen of a rainy day.” 
And since in every life rainy days occur 
with some frequency, the bookish man 
may be held to enjoy a considerable ad- 
vantage over those whose pleasures de- 
pend upon the weather. Indeed he has 
an advantage over those who are at a loss 
how to spend their Sundays. 

And so I close with a tribute of affec- 
tion to the five-foot shelf, to the literary 
penates of one’s own home, to the alcoved 
recesses of the college library in some 
small town where the enamoured reader 
holds on forgetful of time, while through 
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the open window in June the fragrance of 
apple blossoms is mingled with the hum 
of bees. 

The great metropolitan library is doubt- 
less the best reflex of our modern civiliza- 
tion; heterogeneous, eclectic, progressive— 
a dispensation under which the thinker 
wins his victories by an intelligent, cour- 
ageous narrowing of scope. But till the 
end of time there will be place in the edu- 
cation of mankind for the closet wherein 
one reads and re-reads the books he knows 
by heart. 


THE PRESIDENT: We can not thank 
Dr Colby too warmly for the genuine lit- 
erary treat he has given us in addition to 
a wise and thoughtful address. We shall 
long remember the pleasure he has caused 
us, both in visiting us, and in speaking 
to us. Such an introduction must surely 
have whetted your appetite for the sec- 
ond paper. We have heard, in eloquent 
terms, of the relation between the library 
and education. Will PROF. J. EDWARD 
BANTA, of Binghamton, who comes to us 
as the accredited representative of the Na- 
tional education association, and whom we 
welcome therefore in a double capacity, 
now give us “The school’s point of view,” 
in regard to the relation between the libra- 
ry and the school? 


THE SCHOOL’S POINT OF VIEW 


Mr President, ladies and gentlemen of 
the American Library Association: At the 
request of the President of the National 
education association, Mr L. D. Harvey, 
I bring you greetings from that body and 
the wish that the work of the two organ- 
izations may be more and more in har- 
mony than it has been in the past. The 
greetings are from the largest organiza- 
tion of teachers and educators in the 
world, with a paid membership of more 
than 17,000. As the years have gone by, 
meetings have been held at which 18,000 
and more have been present. The one 
theme has been that of giving opportunity 
for the widest discussion on all matters 
educational. 

It was not with a view of slighting the 
library side of education that of the dif- 


ferent sections as they were organized 
and named, the library section is num- 
ber 15. This year the National educa- 
tion association will observe its 52d meet- 
ing at Denver, beginning next week. Of 
the earlier sections, naturally there was 
a superintendent’s section, which holds, 
now, a separate meeting. There was an 
elementary school section, a normal school 
section, manual training, art and the like 
followed. In 1896, the library section 
was organized. Its work is substan- 
tially that of the American Library As- 
sociation, but without going into the tech- 
nical part of the work. The discussions 
grow out of the main theme of the morn- 
ing: The relation of the library to the 
school. It is the greeting of that Associa- 
tion that I bring you this morning. 

The old view of the relation of the li- 
brary to the school was this, that the li- 
brary was a very useful adjunct of the 
school, not a necessary adjunct, but if it 
appeared at all, it was as an adjunct. The 
newer view is that the National educa- 
tion association and the American Library 
Association are the organized representa- 
tives of the conviction that education as 
it belongs to the school—I use that term 
in distinction from home and church—con- 
sists of two parts, and that these parts are 
of equal importance. The school today 
in the narrower sense recognizes the fact 
that the library field is of equal impor- 
tance with its own. 

Look for a moment at the time that is 
spent in school. Statistics recently gath- 
ered with reference to vocational and in- 
dustrial education have brought out the 
fact that for the industrial classes the 
time spent in school is from four to five 
years, and during these years, from 30 
to 40 weeks per year. Breadwinners to a 
very large extent, if some education is 
gained, must get it through the library, 
through the museum, through study clubs, 
or in the hard experience of life. The 
fact that so many are looking for the ad- 
vanced education is evidenced by the large 
number of correspondence schools in 
which the breadwinner with meagre wage, 
saving, and paying out large sums that 
not only pay for the instruction received, 
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but in addition allow these schools to 
lay up large sums of money, is evidence 
that the breadwinner is anxious for more 
education. Perhaps five per cent. of the 
pupils in our public schools complete the 
secondary education. Possibly one per 
cent receive the college education. So the 
field, merely in years and in weeks, it is 
evident, rests to a large extent with the 
library as equal in importance with the 
school. Today the slogan of education is 
not for the few, but education for all and 
all the time, as Superintendent Cary has 
put it in a recent article of his published 
in “Harper’s Weekly,” under date of May 
22d. In this he goes into detail to show 
us how education can be for all the people 
and all the time with the right system of 
library work. 

We are all well aware that home educa- 
tion is on the wane. In Colonial times, 
barring the three or four months that the 
boy or girl went to school, and purely for 
book knowledge, book learning, the edu- 
cation was in the home. At the present 
time it is passing from the home to the 
school and to the library. In Colonial 
days the organized system of schools as 
we have it today was an impossibility be- 
cause of the fact that the home was ready 
to do so much. Now we have come to 
look upon the school, and I include in that 
term the library, as the panacea for all 
the ills that afflict humanity. Humboldt 
the philosopher, almost a hundred years 
ago, uttered the statement, “whatever you 
would put into a nation you must put 
into its public schools.” 

Just look with me for a moment at the 
field that is coming to the public school. A 
driver is cruel to his horse. Immediately 
there is work for the school to do to teach 
humane treatment of animals, and kindness 
to animals becomes a part of the daily pro- 
gram in the schools. Drunkenness and the 
cigarette habit are sapping the vigor and 
the vitality of the people and immediately 
the state takes it upon itself to enact laws 
that there shall be teaching in the schools of 
the effect of narcotics and stimulants upon 
the human system. Today only two states 
out of our 46 have failed to enact 
such laws. Our forests are in danger of 


being eliminated by a wasteful use of the 
timber, and so the state again takes hold 
of the problem and says that the public 
schools shall observe Arbor Day, children 
shall be taught tree planting and culture 
of trees in order that the waste of today 
may not lead to poverty tomorrow. Does 
the apprenticeship system drop out until 
the youth finds it impossible to work into 
skilled labor? Then manual training is to 
be put into the schools so that the boys 
going out from the schools shall have deft- 
ness of hand, shall know the use of tools 
and the care of tools and that which is 
fundamental in many of the trades. Does 
a housewife find it impossible to obtain 
help? Immediately the schools are called 
upon to take up cooking and sewing and 
laundry work; domestic science and do- 
mestic art are the terms we apply to 
that work. And thus this problem is going 
to have its solution. Is it a question of 
a plague visiting a country, small-pox, with 
its decimating force? Then into the pub- 
lic schools goes the doctor with his virus 
and all children must be vaccinated, and 
the results are good, but it is through this 
same process of the public school. It is 
almost amusing to see the extent of the 
latest demand as to what the public 
schools shall do, because the views are 
so nearly diametrically opposite. An edict 
goes out calling upon public school teach- 
ers to collect from their children $400,000 
to build a bronze ship in memory of the 
“Maine,” and by the next mail there goes 
out a request that the 18th of May shall 
be a holiday in which the work of the 
Peace Congress shall be made well known 
throughout the country, that internation- 
al arbitration may be furthered, and so it 
is. These matters have all been brought 
into the schools because the school is the 
panacea of the reformer. 

But the schools today include the library 
as well. Are we looking for material for 
Arbor Day? We go not alone to the prin- 
cipal’s and the teacher’s desk for material, 
but we go to the library and to the librarian 
to see what he can do to help us out in that 
particular. We want to do something in re- 
gard to manual training. What is the his- 
tory of the movement? What has been its 
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success elsewhere? Few principals now 
keep the documents that bear upon that, 
but we go to the public libraries for these; 
and so in actual fact as well as in theory 
we are finding that the public school and 
the library are to work hand in hand in 
the carrying out of this work. 


It is interesting to the student to know 
how nearly the development of the public 
library, or libraries as a whole, runs along 
the line of the development of the public 
school. Our earliest mention of funds for 
the public school carries us back to 1621, 
in the Virginia colony, when the chaplain 
of an incoming ship goes about among 
the people upon it and collects money with 
the idea of furthering education among the 
children of that colony. It is charity. For 
a long time even the Massachusetts col- 
ony left it to the contributions of benevo- 
lent individuals who had to do with the 
public school. The library has gone 
through this same history precisely. The 
first funds and the first books were the 
contributions of individuals. The next 
step is a natural one. There is a recog- 
nition of the real need. The public schools 
are a necessity. There were those who 
could not attend the charity school, but 
the public school becomes a necessity and 
the state takes notice of it. The same is 
true of the library. Library history is 
recent compared to the history of the 
public school. A next step, favoring laws 
on the part of the state. This, before 
funds were contributed. Libraries have 
gone through the same history precisely. 
Then came the establishment in so many 
of our states of a department of the public 
school system. We have its parallel to- 
day in the state library department, not 
generally adopted yet in all the states, but 
nevertheless adopted by some, and show- 
ing that history is to be repeated along 
this line also. Library appropriations are 
made by the state that I represent, the 
State of New York, and in a number of 
the other states, the exact number I 
cannot tell you at this time. But with 
the establishment of public schools there 
was necessary the training of those who 
were to take charge of those public schools, 
and so there were established the special 
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schools known as Normal schools. When 
libraries became general and their advant- 
ages recognized, and the necessity felt, 
then the training school for librarians fol- 
lowed in a natural way. Then came state 
reports from both branches, the library and 
the school, state inspection from both 
sides, the library and the school. It is of 
marked interest to notice how very care- 
fully these developments of these two 
branches run along parallel lines. So that 
experience shows that in education there 
are these two branches which have to do 
with the school in the broader sense. 

I referred a moment ago to the years at 
school. Compare these to the years of 
the working period of a man’s life, and 
we find that they are very limited. The 
library is to furnish the material for study 
during this larger number of years. At 
school there is the one who is to direct. 
He has the advantage of law behind him 
and is a master. From the library side the 
attraction must be that of a librarian who 
is a friend, inviting. Public school attend- 
ance in all the states now is compulsory, 
but for the library it is a willing attend- 
ance. There we get a difference. It must 
work out in the character of the librarian. 
“The great function,” says an old writer, 
“of the teacher is to give a strong taste for 
reading.” Huxley, taking that as a text, 
said, 

“To teach a child, boy or girl, how to 
read and then not to make provision for 
what that reading shall be, is as senseless 
as to teach the boy or girl the expert 
knowledge of the use of the fork and 
spoon and then provide no physical food 
that he may use these implements upon.” 


The purpose of the school is to develop 
self-governing, self-directing men and wo- 
men worthy of citizenship in a great na- 
tion, and the great end of the school, as of 
the library, is to develop character. In 
the pedagogical profession we lose sight 
of that too often. There is so much detail 
in the work of the school room and in 
the work of supervision that ofttimes the 
real purpose is lost sight of; and yet we 
all know that character is induced by 
habit and habit comes out of action and 
action itself comes from reflection. It is 
reading that induces, I believe, more re- 
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flection than comes from any other source, 
although there is always the personal ele- 
ment that enters into the influence upon 
character. Some years ago a committee 
of experts appointed by the National edu- 
cation association took occasion to send 
out a good many letters asking this man 
and that, “What was the influence that 
came into your life to give you a trend 
toward the work that you are doing?” and 
over half of the replies which came back 
were along this line, “It was the reading 
of a book.” The competent and enthusi- 
astic librarian can direct, after acquaint- 
ance, to a large extent the reading of a 
community, and in directing that reading 
is directing also the thought of that com- 
munity. 

The old idea of the library was that of 
a reservoir into which was gathered the 
material for use within a narrow range. 
The modern idea of the library is that it 
is a fountain sending out as well as gather- 
ing in for itself. Ideals, I have said, are 
largely drawn, and thus character mould- 
ed, from reading. The mechanics of read- 
ing it is the business of the schools to 
teach, and the schools today are trying to 
give an impulse also toward the kind of 
reading, but the pupils are with us so short 
a time that the direction of that reading 
is to remain with the library. And so 
there is to be the work of the two going 
on together. 

Some of you will recall an incident that 
occurred in Springfield (Mass.) some 
years ago, nearly 30. The “Springfield 
Union” and a number of other papers pub- 
lished by the same company owned a 
block five stories high. A college friend 
of mine happened to be the manager of 
that printing establishment. One day a 
fire broke out on the third floor. The 
boy running the elevator was one of the 
first to see it. He gave the alarm and 
started the elevator to bring the girls from 
the fifth floor where the binding was done. 
He brought down his first load in safety 
and started for the second, but the flames 
had reached the shaft and it was acting as 
a great chimney. The elevator, as he 
pulled, stuck, but he managed to send it 
through and brought down a load. As 


he was to start for the next one, for the 
fire companies had not yet succeeded in 
getting their ladders up to the windows, 
this friend of mine called to him, “It is 
impossible, my lad, to go up.” But the 
lad said, “No.” The fire had caught the 
sleeve of his coat as he was holding to the 
guide wire. He went up, it stuck again, 
but he sent it up and finally broke through 
and brought down the last load. When he 
came down his arm was burned to a crisp 
and he fainted. He was lifted up and 
taken to the hospital. An hour later this 
friend of mine followed him, and found 
him just recovering from the faint. He 
said to him, 

_ “What in the name of common sense 
induced you to go up the third time for 
that load when I told you it was no longer 
safe?” “Why,” he said, “Mr Hill, I have 
been reading as I sat in the elevator a 
book I got from the library in this city,— 
The Life of Chinese Gordon, and, oh what 
a hero he was! and when the moment 
came the thought came, ‘now is your 
chance for the heroic’ and I did it.” 


That is one instance of many of the 
effect that the reading of a book has in the 
formation of character. We are now re- 
alizing in our library work that there is 
an element in the boy that responds to a 
certain element in literature. It may be 
adventure, it may be of the worst kind, 
and it may be of the better; and so we are 
grading our books and putting them out 
in the children’s departments with refer- 
ence to just that form of the work. 

What I have said leads up to this, that 
the school today is looking for the co- 
operation of the library. The library is 
ready, I believe, to co-operate with the 
school. In fact, I think sometimes that 
the library has been more than ready to 
take the advance and is taking the advance 
in this co-operation. 

You may not agree with me in the detail 
that I am to give you in regard to how 
we are to co-operate. First of all, I believe 
the superintendent of the public school in 
every city should be one of the library 
trustees. Take those cities and villages 
where the library and the school are 
working together in harmony, and you 
will find that the superintendent is one of 
those who are most heartily in favor of 
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this co-operation, of this union. He recog- 
nizes the fact that the boys and girls are 
soon to leave school with education un- 
finished, and unless they have found the 
path to the library they are likely to find 
it to some other place. We all recognize 
the fact that the number of laboring hours 
has been shortened a great deal in the last 
50 years. In a particular manufacturing 
village to which I wrote to get data the 
answer came back that in 1850, in the 
mills of that village, their help worked 
14 hours a day. In the same village 
today the help is working eight hours a 
day. This spare time, how is it to be 
spent? Some of it will be spent in recre- 
ation, some of it will be spent in improve- 
ment, some will be spent, if there are such 
institutions, in the night school or in the 
various branches of the work that go to 
build up a broader education. 

Wage is dependent to some extent upon 
the matter of education. Employers of 
labor are advocating better education on 
the part of those who are in their em- 
ploy. In this work, I say, the library 
is to have its field, and is having its 
field. The superintendent of schools, 
who has to do with the oversight of edu- 
cational matters, should be directly con- 
nected with the library in order that 
jealousy may not come from either side, 
in order that both may reach their great- 
est efficiency; and so I say that is where 
our by-laws or constitutions that forbid 
it are at fault. I advocate it from the 
school side, that the superintendent be 
made ex-officio a member of the board of 
library trustees. 

One other argument. We have our 
training schools for teachers. We are ad- 
vocating in many of the states, and it has 
been begun in certain of the normal 
schools, that there be added to the curric- 
ulum library training. Not the detail of 
the work, not the technical work, all of it, 
but enough of it so that the teachers who 
are going into the public schools shall 
know how to use a library, how to use a 
card catalog, shall understand the value of 
indexes, of tables of contents, of a pref- 
ace, shall know the nearest library to 
which they may direct their pupils. Where 


that has been worked out, as it has been 
in certain of the normal schools in New 
York state, it has resulted in marked ad- 
vantage, so great advantage that other 
principles of normal schools are advocat- 
ing the insertion of that subject in the 
curriculum and requiring it of teachers. 
Conversely, with all the benefits that our 
libraries are receiving from the library 
schools along the line of technical work, 
I wish the time may come when those 
who go out from the library schools may 
serve an apprenticeship in the public 
schools also, that they may understand 
young life a good deal better than it is 
understood today by many of the librari- 
ans. There are librarians, as there are 
teachers, who never go outside of the vil- 
lage, who never attend a national meeting 
of the American Library Association, nor a 
state meeting of librarians, nor a round 
table of a district, nor visit a library if it can 
be avoided. Those are the ones to whom I 
am referring, who need that wider acquaint- 
ance with younger life and young capacity 
in order that the school work of the li- 
brary may be better done and better 
adapted to the personality of the child. 
From the school side we advocate a 
pedagogical section in every library. 
Teachers, you say, should buy their own 
books, but it is not always possible that 
those schoolma’ams have been advanced in 
compensation in proportion to the cost of 
living. In the library they should find the 
tools with which they may work. Of 
course there is a limit to the amount of 
money that will be expended, but there 
are not a large number of new works on 
pedagogy that need to go upon the shelves, 
In pedagogy, as in other fields of books, 
there are many works that are ephemeral 
and will be soon superseded. Let it be a 
special section if you wish, generally, it 
need be, and let these books be regarded as 
professional books and the teachers as a 
special class, not limited to the seven-day 
or the two-weeks period, but allowed to 
take these books and use them for the peri- 
od of a month if need be. Where that is 
done I think the superintendent will find 
that his growing teachers are making use 
of it. That is where your superintendent 
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may well come into play as a trustee. He 
is advocating the purchase of books on the 
one side and the use of them on the other, 
and if there is any advantage at all result- 
ing from a wider acquaintance with the 
study of pedagogy, it is going to accrue to 
the advantage of the students in the public 
schools. 

There are certain other books that 
teachers need to use sometimes in the 
schools. Let them be a privileged class 
again. I know a library in which the la- 
boring men take a special interest. They, 
through the foremen and the men best 
informed, ask for certain books, and when 
these books come, their time to read them 
is not limited; they wish to have them a 
longer period than the seven days, and 
they are treated as a privileged class. Let 
the teachers be a privileged class in regard 
to certain books. 

All well-organized libraries today have 
the young peoples’ library, or department, 
or room. Let the teachers assist in the 
selection of books. They have not a wide 
acquaintance with them to start with, but 
as our normal schools take up this work 
they are coming out with a range of books 
adapted to first year work, second year 
work, third year work and the like. Let 
them have a hand in selecting the books 
for this library, and now and then it may 
be of advantage also if they can take some 
of the newer books to the school room and 
read a passage here and there to the chil- 
dren to interest them. 

Our purpose all along this line, as you 
see, is this,—that we may get the boys and 
girls, today in the schools, into the library 
when they have finished with school, and 
before they have finished with school. Of 
course there is a large part of the attend- 
ance upon a library, of a library’s constitu- 
ency, who are past the school age. I am 
not speaking for them alone, I am speak- 
ing also for those who are now in school, 
I am speaking for those who have so re- 
cently left school. What will draw the 
children to the library? A story hour, 
fairy stories for a particular grade. These 
can be developed very quickly into biogra- 
phy, historical details, history stories, with 
no lack of interest on their part. That 


means that your library shall have and 
your librarian shall know how to tell 
stories, as well as the schoolma’am knows 
how to tell stories, and only the skilful 
one can hope to long attract the attention 
of the children. 

An effective way that I have seen 
worked out in the library is to have ex- 
hibits of the drawing done in the public 
school, put up once or twice a year in an 
empty room in the building. We call it an 
art gallery. Children have particular pieces 
put there. They are interested to enlist 
their friends to go to see them and when 
they have gone to the library, the visit does 
not stop at the art gallery to observe the 
drawings but is extended into other rooms. 
People see more books than they ever 
saw before; see titles of books that at 
once attract their interest, and are told by 
the efficient and enthusiastic librarian, 
“These books are for you, they are not for 
us.” “May I take one of these books 
home and read it?” “Why, certainly, that 
is what we want you to do.” And so it 
enlarges the field of usefulness of that 
library. 

The assembling of books by grades at 
a particular time, again, has a marked ad- 
vantage, and the school men today recom- 
mend it to librarians, and ask it of them 
as well. There are other exhibits be- 
sides those of drawing—historical exhibits. 
It may be that they are merely exhibits 
brought from another city, but they are 
giving a wider range of knowledge, and 
with that, I believe, of inspiration, that 
will work out later in life. 

As the new books come in, let the teach- 
ers know. It costs something to print the 
list and to send it out. Sometimes it can 
be done with the printing press, sometimes 
the daily paper will take it up. Sometimes 
it can be done through mimeograph work 
or by many of the machines that make 
many copies, but all of it having reference 
to the wider education and the greater use 
of the library. 

Then, too, systematic instruction in the 
use of the library should be given in 
schools, not by the teacher, but by some 
one from the library. A teacher comes to 
be associated with the arithmetic, the geo- 
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graphy and the language, but a new voice 
attracts attention. I have seen this matter 
worked out in the schools. An assistant 
librarian who was formerly a school teach- 
er offered to take up the work and it was of 
marked interest to see how quickly the 
children responded. There can be a defi- 
nite course of instruction along this line. It 
is being followed in a number of cities of 
my acquaintance, and a number of other 
librarians have written in regard to the 
matter. 

Again, how to use a card catalog. What 
is the use of the index? Boys in the up- 
per grades, and in the high school par- 
ticularly, are writing orations. To whom 
shall they go to find out in regard to a 
particular subject? Why, the principal of 
the school. But he has not the time, nor 
probably has he acquaintance with that 
particular theme; but at the library ordi- 
narily there will be found someone who 
knows the contents of the books. I was 
told since I came here that a student in 
college, working on his prize essay, sent 
back to the city from which he came, a 
city of less than 50,000 inhabitants, to ask 
his father to go to the library and find 
out what reading he needed to do along 
that line, and that, too, when he was writ- 
ing from a college that had a larger li- 
brary. His reason for this was that he had 
found in his high school work upon 
debate, that the librarian was interested in 
him personally and was willing if need be 
to sit up nights to find out what there was 
in the library to give help along that line; 
and here was the source to which the 
young man turned even when he had been 
away from the city for a period of four 
years. Then, too, the children in the 
grades, sixth, seventh and eighth, with the 
help of the librarian can be taught how to 
use the various library tools. Call them in- 
to a recitation room, where they have been 
wont to recite, then they will be more com- 
municative. Show them a'‘card catalog and 
just how it is worked and say to them, 
“When you come to the library ask for me 
and I will be very pleased indeed, if there is 
something about the card catalog that you 
do not understand, to help you out; or, if 
it is about the index, I will show you that, 
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I do not know that there will be any- 
thing upon the subject for you to write 
upon, but if you will come I will be very 
pleased indeed to show you in regard to 
it.” So that becomes part of the system. 

Most librarians in my experience have 
fads. With one it is the story. There 
are some children a little too far out per- 
haps to come to hear the story told at the 
library. Go out to the school and tell it, 
and you will find, I think, oft-times that 
your most interested auditors are the 
teachers themselves. Perhaps in a course 
in history, some one is willing on invitation 
to go into the school and tell the story. 
In our own city this plan was tried 
last year. A series of three lectures was 
arranged, the librarian called them talks. 
One was upon the Spanish Armada, and 
the children listened. The second was 
upon Sir Walter Raleigh, always an 
interesting character to children. The 
third one went into our own history, Capt. 
John Smith. These lectures, the series of 
three, were given 35 times during the 
year. What is the result? The num- 
ber of children going to the library has 
doubled in that time. Now, the purpose 
was not to teach history, the purpose was 
to attract children to the library, and it 
did not fail. These are the practical lines 
on which as pedagogs and as librarians we 
can work together for the purpose of get- 
ting the widest co-operation possible. 

I want to say just a word in regard to 
the librarian’s personality. In school the 
personality of the teacher counts for more 
than all things else. Now, if personality is 
a necessity in the public school teacher, 
to whom the children come under compul- 
sion, if they do not come otherwise, com- 
pulsion from home and compulsion from 
the state, represented by the attendance of- 
ficer, how much more necessary is it in the 
librarian. The librarian’s attraction must 
be more than the impulse toward learning. 
He or she must be first of all the man or 
the woman, after that the technical libra- 
rian. 


THE PRESIDENT: You will, I am 


sure, wish the Chair to ask Professor 
Banta to convey to the National educa- 
tion association during its approaching 
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conference the greetings of this Associa- 
tion and -its appreciation of his presence 
here as a representative of that Associa- 
tion. We also thank Professor Banta 
most cordially for the address which we 
have just had the pleasure of hearing. 

MR DANA will now read his paper and 
we shall then discuss the whole subject 
covered by these three speakers. 


BOOK-USING SKILL IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


The technique of reading is taught in 
the schools. It is better taught than it was 
40 years ago, and in spite of our for- 
eign-speaking immigrants and of the pres- 
sure on children to begin wage-earning 
work at 14 or earlier, our population 
gains a little in reading skill every year. 
To cite figures to uphold those facts is 
very difficult; but we may safely assume 
that the facts are as stated. 

The average school year of 150 days 
does not permit of much practice in read- 
ing. The 53 per cent of children who 
leave school at 14 acquire only the mer- 
est elements of the reading art. For 
high skill in reading comes to most only 
through much practice and few children 
have this necessary practice. Those who 
leave at 18—and scarcely five per cent 
continue their schooling beyond that 
age—have only a modest reading ability. 
The result is that only a small part of 
our population learns to read well. A few 
thousand read books of wisdom; a few 
hundred thousand read books and journals 
of learning; a few millions out of our 
eighty-five millions read books and jour- 
nals of minor information and of meagre 
imagination; and of the remaining many 
millions only a few read even the head- 
lines of the most trifling journals. 

Now, in this encyclopedic age, reading 
is a most important art, the most impor- 
tant, indeed, of all arts. Our conquest 
of the art of organization—an art which 
is becoming each year more difficult 
as races are brought nearer together 
by overcoming the obstacles to world- 
wide relationship, time, space and lan- 


guage —this conquest of the art of or- 
ganization, this development of social 
efficiency, is greatly dependent on the ac- 
quisition of skill in the art of reading. 
The process of evolution seems no longer 
to improve human bodies or to add more 
cells to human brains. We can no longer 
grow—save in learning. We can learn but 
little by listening. The few observant, 
imaginative, acquisitive, generalizing indi- 
viduals can, it is true, learn enough of the 
modern encyclopedic world, if they will, 
almost through the ear alone. But of such 
we find only a handful in a million. The 
rest, if they are to understand their world 
and learn how to conduct themselves 
wisely in it, must read; and they must 
read not only the headlines in the jour- 
nals, and the books of information and 
of learning; but also the books of wisdom. 
And not only must they read; also they 
must understand. And finally, they must 
know where to find in print the wisdom 
of the wise and the conclusions of the ex- 
perts. 

The conclusion is this: that our educa- 
tional system does not secure the most 
important of all educational results—high 
reading skill and wide knowledge of print 
in its pupils. 

In recent years much has been made of 
the quality of reading in the schools. 
Scrappy readers have been laid aside and 
complete specimens of literature have 
taken their place. This change has been 
rapid and has produced good results. But 
we are still content with too little. For- 
merly almost anything in print was good 
enough on which to practice technique; 
latterly we have been inclined to think the 
technique unimportant so long as the 
words practiced upon were part of our 
classic literature. In both cases we have 
not fronted with sufficient frankness the 
fact that the acquisition of a full English 
vocabulary—a complete knowledge of all 
English words—is impossible to anyone 
and that the acquisition of a vocabu- 
lary rich enough to unlock the meaning 
of even the simpler and more elementary 
of the books of wisdom is possible only 
through long years of practice on books 
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and journals of much good information, 
some sound learning and a little modest 
wisdom. 

Upon this important part of public 
school work librarians are trying to bring, 
through their libraries, a helpful influence. 
On exploring the field this is what they 
seem to find: The school year is very 
short, and during this short year teachers 
find that they are compelled to devote 
every moment to pushing their pupils 
through the several stages of the prescrib- 
ed course of study. It may justly be said 
that if the school year were not reduced to 
less than 150 days by Saturdays. holidays 
and vacations, pupils could cover the pres- 
ent curriculum more easily and much more 
efficiently than now, and still have room 
for such excursions into the field of liter- 
ature and reading as librarians suggest. 

But we must take the situation as wé 
find it. As we find it, only those teachers 
who have a natural fondness for books; 
an acquaintance with literature for chil- 
dren; a desire to introduce their children 
to that literature and to encourage the 
reading habit; and such skill in teaching 
as enables them to make use of other 
books than text books in their daily work, 
are willing to attempt to use the books 
which a public library may furnish as 
tools in their daily work. The result of 
this condition of things is that books 
which libraries lend to teachers for use 
in their class-rooms are efficiently used by 
only a part of the few teachers who ask 
for them. Concerning this fact two things 
may be said: first, that teachers ought to 
know the literature suited to children and 
how to use it; and, second, that even if 
they have not this knowledge and skill, 
they should be compelled to accept and 
use a collection of general books in their 
class-room work. 

To the first of these suggestions this 
answer must be made—anticipating some- 
what the conclusion of my argument— 
that teachers can not acquire knowledge 
of books and skill in their use until they 
are taught it in their own preparation for 
teaching; and they can not be taught it 
until normal and high school teachers and 
college professors themselves know about 


these things, care about them and insist 
on putting instruction in them into courses 
of study for teachers-to-be. 

To the second suggestion this answer 
must be made, that to attempt to compel 
teachers to make use of libraries in their 
class-rooms, without first giving them 
knowledge of books and skill in their use, 
is an evident waste of energy, even if 
proper use of these small libraries is made 
a part of the teacher’s duty and she re- 
ceives points of merit and demerit for her 
work with them; and finally, that at 
present school managers do not know or 
care enough about outside reading and 
skill in book-using to make instruction 
in these things a part of their teachers’ 
obligatory work. 

In exploring the field of work with 
schools we find that those libraries seem 
to have produced the best results in the 
long run which have held to the attitude 
of invitation and readiness to help; have 
offered books to teachers; have suggested 
ways of using them, have refrained from 
securing from boards of education, super- 
intendents and principals any authority to 
impose books on unwilling or even on un- 
prepared teachers. Libraries which thus 
manage school work find that a teacher 
who has a moderate knowledge of books 
and some native tact can easily both in- 
crease and guide the reading of her pupils. 
This fact makes all the more keen the li- 
brarian’s disappointment at finding that 
few teachers have the knowledge, interest 
and skill necessary for promoting the read- 
ing of their pupils. 

To sum up the matter thus far: libra- 
rians think skill in reading most impor- 
tant; to acquire skill calls for the reading 
habit; librarians have the books by means 
of which many may acquire the reading 
habit with ease and pleasure; librarians 
offer these books to teachers and find that 
they lack time to use them or the desire 
to use them, or skill to use them, or all 
three. Looking further we find that prin- 
cipals and superintendents, and professors, 
who, in normal and high schools, have 
trained the teachers, either do not know 
books, or are indifferent to their value in 
the acquisition of skill in reading. 
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We are confined, consequently, so far as 
our survey thus far shows, to the work of 
putting books in the rooms of such teach- 
ers as will accept them and to the work 
of persuading the public school world, by 
slow degrees, that there is more in books 
and libraries than it has yet been able to 
see. 

Pushing our inquiry a little further back 
we find that in high schools slight atten- 
tion is paid to reading, to books and to 
skill in the use of the book. The text 
books are meagre; too much is made of a 
few classics; the prodigious difficulty of 
acquiring a large English vocabulary is 
not recognized; the impossibility of ac- 
quiring a good vocabulary save by much 
and varied reading is not realized; the 
school library is used but languidly, and 
such teachers-to-be as may be found 
among the pupils are not made to read 
many books, to know about still more 
books, and to learn how to use all books. 

In a good many high schools teachers 
of literature and English, with the co- 
operation of principals, encourage outside 
reading; offer lists of books; and, in some 
cases, insist on the reading of a certain 
number of books each year and ask for 
reports on them. The results of this work 
are unsatisfactory to the teachers them- 
selves. Much of it is very perfunctory; it 
helps few to make any notable progress 
in reading skill; and has almost no bear- 
ing whatever on the art of using books 
and a library. If we seek the reason for 
this state of affairs we find it lies in the 
indifference on the part of high school 
teachers to the things we think we right- 
ly emphasize,—knowledge of books, skill 
in their use, much reading and a rich Eng- 
lish vocabulary. 

In this country today there are nearly 
16,000 schools of high school grade. City 
school reports give no intimation that in 
more than a dozen of all these is there any 
definite, systematic instruction in the use 
of books and libraries. In very few of 
them is any serious and continued effort 
made to persuade or compel the pupils to 
do that large amount of general reading 
through which alone the average pupil can 
acquire a large vocabulary. In many there 


are libraries of 1,000 volumes and over; 
but we do not find that more than 20 
of these have skilled and active librarians. 
A moderate use of a few histories, diction- 
aries and books of general reference, is 
the most that is looked for by most prin- 
cipals; and few teachers seem to have 
either book skill themselves or to think 
its acquisition or use of importance to 
their pupils. 

In New York state only three high 
schools give courses in book and library 
use which are worthy of mention. A few 
others which are doing good work can be 
found here and there in the country, near- 
ly all basing their courses—if what they 
do can be dignified by the use of the 
word course—on the admirable pioneer 
work done in Detroit. 

Interrupting my argument for a moment, 
let me call attention to the fact that now, 
as for all the 80 years of our public 
school development, the chief tool of ed- 
ucation has been the book, or, to put it 
more broadly—print. Long after books 
became cheap and easily obtainable the 
school men failed to supply teachers with 
an adequate supply of these essential 
tools. In thousands of schoolhouses in 
this country today the authorities have 
spent thousands of dollars on needless 
frills and refused to spend a few hundred 
on needed books. To one who knows 
public education this painful and depress- 
ing fact is forever present. Having finally 
doled out a few hundred dollars’ worth of 
books to a high school, for example,—and 
the elementary schools rarely get even the 
few hundred—the authorities are content. 
As evidence that they are up to the times 
the school men point to these few books, 
and let them lie. That they are essential 
in education, that mastery of them is, after 
all, and in spite of all we can say for in- 
dustrial training, manual work, vocations, 
practical life, trade and pig-iron, the most 
valuable asset a man can have, and that he 
must today get this mastery in school if 
at all, this seems never to have been re- 
alized by the men of the schools. The 
book is the great tool of their craft of 
teaching, yet they have never been eager 
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to have it, and having it they neglect to 
use it. 

Normal schools perhaps make a little 
better showing than high schools in this 
matter. Out of 32 typical ones with a total 
of 20,000 students, 22 give instruction in 
the use of the library. This statement, how- 
ever, is misleading. In very few of the 22 
is the instruction systematic, or thorough, 
or wisely planned. Up to three months ago 
no text book, not even any course of study 
on books, applicable to normal schools, 
had ever been published. Advice we had, 
in plenty; and there were books from 
which a skilled person could extract a suit- 
able course, and a few schools had made 
their own brief outlines. But no simple, 
definite course on books had ever been 
published, for the good reason that there 
had never been any call for one. 

The results of these conditions I have 


already noted. Pupils come to high 
schools poor readers and ignorant of 
books. In high schools they read little 


and are pressed into no strenuous exercise 
in book-using. Those who are to become 
teachers go on into normal schools and 
there get little reading practice, gain slight 
acquaintance with literature for children, 
and acquire very slight, if any, skill in the 
general or professional use of books and 
libraries. They go into school rooms as 
teachers and there, oppressed by the cur- 
riculum, absorbed in method, having poor 
vocabularies, being slow readers, knowing 
little of the art of mastering books, they 
do not care for other book tools than their 
text and desk books, are embarrassed by 
the presnce of class-room libraries rather 
than helped by them; and can not readily 
and do not, generally, help their pupils to 
form the reading habit or to acquire skill 
in book-use. 

My topic is “Book-using skill in higher 
education.” I have said little about it 
because there is little to be said about it, 
save by way of appeal and prophecy. The 
mastery of books is not a subject of study 
in higher education, save in a few cases. 
The special student uses the books of his 
specialty, and is tempted thereby to limit 
his vocabulary, and to exalt the bald fact 
above the supreme art of expression. 


What is true of the managers of our 
public schools is true also of the managers 
of our colleges. The laboratory, the 
dormitory and the athletic field thrive and 
bloom with apparatus, exposed plumbing 
and a stadium. The library building is 
neglected or is inadequate or depressingly 
monumental. A friend who has recently 
visited the libraries of 14 of our most 
important colleges and universities re- 
ports them all inadequate. At Harvard 
it is by some thought that the failure to 
recognize the importance of the library as 
the center of the University’s activities 
and to provide needed facilities for it is 
one of the greatest deficiencies in the Col- 
lege’s development in recent years. If 
the library had had a suitable building dur- 
ing the past 20 years the whole work 
of the College would have been advanced. 
At Yale the library has been little used 
until quite recently; and even now the 
accommodations are absurdly inadequate, 
if it is expected that the students shall 
use the reading rooms. When California 
completes the building now under way, it 
will probably have the first college library 
with full possibilities of effectiveness that 
this country has seen. This in spite of the 
building at Wisconsin university, which is 
already outgrown. 

I do not need to continue down the list, 
nor do I wish to convey the impression 
that I think nothing has been done in the 
direction of library buildings for colleges. 
I wish to draw attention to the fact that, 
although books are the chief tools of edu- 
cation, reading its most important method, 
a full vocabulary its most important prod- 
uct and book-using skill the most impor- 
tant of all the arts in which it trains the 
student, all these things have been thus 
far, as evidenced by the inadequacy of 
their library buildings, pushed aside as of 
minor consequence by college and uni- 
versity authorities. 

That the authorities consider these mat- 
ters of minor importance is shown again 
by the figures I give herewith, compiled 
from answers sent to my inquiries by 
30 of the more important colleges. I 
have answers from 44 institutions. I give 
here only 30. Of these 44 only 13 say that 
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they give general instruction in the use of 
books and a library to all students. Of 
these 13 only 6 give more than one hour in 
four years, 2 give two hours, and 3 give 
three hours. Several say they are going 
to do it. Of the librarians themselves it 
should be said that the failure of all our 
colleges to give any instruction that can 
properly be called such in the proper use 
of the chief tools of education is not due 
to their incapacity or indifference. ‘Their 
replies show that they are all of one opin- 
ion as to the importance of this work, 
Some colleges, Oberlin is a notable ex- 
ample, do more than a bald statement of 
the facts would indicate. “More is to be 
done next year.” “Our quarters are in- 
adequate and make such work at present 
impossible.” “Much is done in this direc- 
tion for individual students.” “In several 
courses the mastery of books is learned in 
the course of required work.” Such is the 
trend of many replies, where the direct 
questions as to definite regular instruction 
in book-using must be answered in the 
negative. All this is encouraging; but 
when it is all said, the fact remains that 
the center of all higher education, the 
chiefest of all possible laboratories, the 
storehouse of the world’s knowledge and 
wisdom, is not made, in any college in this 
country, that instrument for the broaden- 
ing of one’s outlook and the deepening of 
one’s culture which we believe it can be 
made at the hands of competent instruct- 
ors. The professorship of books, after 
our 33 years of rapid library development, 
is not yet here. This seems all the more 
strange when we find that in 30 of the 44 in- 
Stitutions the librarian has the rank of a 
full professor. The old-fashioned librarian 
has almost disappeared from our colleges. 
We may justly hope that the present li- 
brarian will become before long a full 
professor of the art of books. 

I assume that librarians as a class think 
that mastery of books is an accomplish- 
ment second in importance to none in 
the college field, and I believe the assump- 
tion is correct. We have not, however, 
been always true to this belief. In the de- 
velopment of our business we were led to 
lay stress on the technique of book stor- 


age and book-control; and in attempting 
to extend our work into normal schools, 
high schools and colleges we made too 
much of this technique. Then library 
building in town and college has often 
given opportunity for monumentalism to 
express itself, and we suffer now from an 
architecture bred of the egotism of trus- 
tees and the perverted imagination of archi- 
tects, and fostered by the assumption that 
if the building which housed them were 
sufficiently imposing the books would 
work their will on community and college 
without further aid. 

Furthermore, we have suffered the chil- 
dren too much. Our altruism here found 
plentiful opportunities for agreeable exer- 
cise, and with picture books, bulletins, 
story telling and general genuflexion we 
have often lost sight of the fact that the 
library can supply books and encourage 
their use, but can not take the place of 
either parent or teacher. 

In the public schools, we can invite 
often, exhort a little, and teach a little 
less; and these things it is plain we should 
do even if we neglect our bed-time stories 
and our picture bulletins. In high schools 
we can do little more than promote the ap- 
pointment of competent librarians and the 
acquirement of ample libraries. In normal 
schools our task is the same. For both we 
can point the way and little more. In the 
colleges we are almost reduced to exhorta- 
tion alone. The individual college librarian 
seems as yet to have little influence in 
his own college. Together the college 
librarians, with such support as they may 
care to accept from the rest of us, can 
surely bring information, suggestion and 
argument to bear upon the authorities for 
the proper recognition of the college li- 
brary. 

THE PRESIDENT: This broad ques- 
tion is before you, ladies and gentlemen. 
We are always indebted to Mr Dana, 
whenever we can induce him to prepare 
anything for the Association. It is inter- 
esting to note that the three papers writ- 
ten by three independent writers, and from 
entirely different points of view, have 
come to at least one conclusion in com- 
mon;—the vital importance of the book 
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itself. Shall we hear some discussion of 
this series of able papers? 

DR RICHARDSON: Mr President: 
While the audience is winnowing out, I 
shall not waste very much time in taking 
a few minutes in discussing Mr Dana’s 
paper. We all recognize that Mr Dana 
is, as usual, in the main, right, as well as 
most suggestive. Mr Dana is right in 
what he says about the colleges, with 
some qualifications which are helpful. In 
the first place it must be remembered that 
all the colleges do a great deal toward the 
enrichment of the vocabulary, which Mr 
Dana wants, all the time, in all their lan- 
guage courses. There is probably noth- 
ing for the mastery and the enrichment of 
the vocabulary which is equal to the trans- 
lation of foreign languages, and especially 
the translation of the classics, and, among 
the classics, especially the translation of 
Greek. We are doing less and less in 
Greek, we are doing a great deal less in 
Latin nowadays, but although the modern 
languages are rather a poor substitute, we 
are still performing the work of enriching 
the vocabulary for every one who takes a 
linguistic course. 

Then I want to say, too, that the colleges 
are all the time doing something in connec- 
tion with the reference work to individual 
books as sources on special topics. Every 
department of a university practically is 
teaching the use of a selected group of 
books for a specific topic, and is teaching 
the method of the use of books in that 
topic. There is, therefore, in a certain 
sense systematic work being done in every 
department of the modern university, and 
done with considerable pedagogic force and 
invention, which is actually real instruction 
in the use of books in that sense. 

I do not know whether Mr Clemons is 
here. His recent experience has been this. 
He found it absolutely impossible, in 
the one hour that I believe we put down 
here for systematic ‘instruction, to get 
even the first essentials of this thing 
into students. He therefore succeeded in 
getting together all the instructors who 
had to do with the men he wished to 
reach. He called them together, instruct- 
ed them in the matter, and got them to 


give an exercise each to the students. The 
practical consequence is that he has found 
that the instructors must be instructed. 
He has secured permission from the Dean 
of the graduate school to introduce during 
the coming year something that will 
amount to a considerable course of in- 
struction offered to all post graduates, 
systematically as a whole, with the notion 
that as they are to be future instructors in 
colleges, normal and high schools they are 
the ones to give such instruction there. 
MR AUSTEN: Although Mr Dana 
has not included my own university in his 
schedule, I suspect that if the handwriting 
came on the wall, it would be “Mene, 
Mene, Tekel, Upharsin,” just the same; 
but in common with Dr Richardson I 
think there needs to be some explanation, 
not in the way of excusing at all, but 
there are some things that are overlooked 
that stand in the way of what we all feel, 
just as strongly as Mr Dana, should be 
done. No one regrets more than the 
college librarian that he is unable to come 
into contact with all his students, even if 
he has 4,000 to deal with, and give them 
what he considers, in the language of Mr 
Dana, the most essential part of their 
training for the whole of their after life. 
The historian regrets just as much that 
he cannot teach all the students in the 
university history; the geologist regrets 
just as much that he cannot give them all 
geology, because he, like other specialists, 
thinks that his subject is the most im- 
portant in the world. But you all know, 
in these days 6f higher education, that 
we do not require anything of students in 
the way of courses. They are allowed to 
elect. That is the first thing that stands 
in our way. What we do is to try to throw 
back into the preparatory school all the 
required work that we think they should 
have before coming to the university. 
Therefore the question comes up, is there 
any way in which we can require training 
in the knowledge of books and in the use 
of books? On the present basis, that 
requirement would have to be met in the 
preparatory school just as it is for all oth- 
er required subjects. We are powerless 
to a certain extent to enforce that require- 
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ment. Now, what is being done? First, 
there are two points, as I take it, in this 
whole subject. One is the knowledge of 
books, as Mr Dana has well put it; or, in 
the words of Carlyle, which you all re- 
member, “After all, all that an institution 
of learning can teach is reading in all man- 
ner of science.” Ability to read in all 
languages, in all literature and in all the 
sciences is, after all, all that the educa- 
tional system can give. 

The second point is the knowledge as 
to how to use books and get at books. 
But, of course, as Dr Richardson has said, 
the university professor is charged with 
the task of giving to the students the 
knowledge of books. But the great ma- 
jority of instructors are totally unable to 
give students any knowledge of the use 
of books. We have yet to arrive at the 
period when the specialist knows, except 
from his hard, long experience in his own 
field, how to get at his materials. He 
doesn’t know enough about the laws of 
bibliography to teach students how to get 
at books in the best way. The work that 
is being done in a general way by the li- 
brarians in some places is more than is 
shown by Mr Dana’s table. We cannot 
compel all the students to come to even 
one introductory lecture, much less to 
take a number of lectures. We do give 
courses, in common with all the other de- 
partments of the university, that students 
may elect and in which they may do sys- 
tematic work, but the number who realize 
their need for this kind of instruction is 
small and the courses are attended by a 
few only. The teachers of the universities 
are growing more and more—I say this 
because I judge my experience to be com- 
mon to others—growing more and more 
to give systematic instruction in the use 
of books in their own fields. I know that 
with a number of our professors at Cornell 
the work is divided in this way,—the intro- 
ductory bibliographic work is left to the 
librarian, and the special bibliographic 
work is picked up where the librarian 
leaves off and is carried on through the 
literature of the various subjects. There 
are other cases where the librarian has 
opportunity to go out and meet whole 
classes, like a class in economics, for in- 


stance, with 700 students, and give them, 
in a single hour to be sure, some funda- 
mental principles of the use of books, not 
alone in connection with their own sub- 
ject, but in connection with books in gen- 
eral. I mention these merely as inciden- 
tal methods which are being pursued here 
and there. Under present circumstances 
they represent about all that we are able 
to do. 

Now, there is one thing I want to say 
in closing. During my career in meeting 
students, I have noticed a marked change 
in the students that come up to the Uni- 
versity, a decided change between those 
who came to me ten years ago and those 
who come to me now. The change is not 
so great as I wish it might be, but it is 
hopeful. I remember the time when stu- 
dents came to the University knowing ab- 
solutely nothing about any feature of the 
library, even the simplest. They didn’t 
know the arrangement of a dictionary cat- 
alog; sometimes they didn’t know the 
order by the letters of the alphabet; but 
that is quite aside from this. Today I find 
a goodly number of students who come to 
us, who have had library training. I say 
library training, training in the use of li- 
braries,—public libraries or school libra- 
ries; and I find occasionally nowadays, 
a student with a great deal of informa- 
tion about the catalog and the indexes 
which is very encouraging. And it seems 
to me that in this problem, as in a great 
many other library problems, we must 
work on the rising generations before we 
are going to see very great progress; and 
the work that can be done in the public 
libraries and preparatory school libraries, 
in fitting students who come to the uni- 
versities to help themselves and to use in- 
telligently the helps they find there, is very 
great. 

THE PRESIDENT: We have still one 
paper more to hear this morning, and since 
we were so late beginning, we shall have 
to discontinue the discussion of this very 
interesting subject. We shall now hear 
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commission work makes any estimate of 
its tendencies of little value, for thus far 
its daily demands have called for immedi- 
ate action rather than for reflection regard- 
ing the future. 

The question of “trend of library com- 
mission work” assumes added interest 
when considered with the assertions of 
some library workers, that library com- 
missions are of a temporary nature, with 
their end already in view. Some idea of 
discontinuance may be given by the name 
“commission,” which sometimes has des- 
ignated bodies appointed to superintend 
some temporary activity. Whatever the 
opinion of others may be, to commission 
workers, burdened with duties, and with 
new ones constantly needing attention, 
any assertion of temporariness receives 
little consideration; for the commission’s 
advisory work with libraries alone, seems 
limited only by the resourcefulness of 
the commission itself. Should it cease to 
operate in any state, it would probably 
be because a comparison of work to be 
done with the ridiculously small appro- 
priation frequently made with which to 
do it would indicate the futility of any 
possible effort. 

The original idea of commission work 
seemed to be, primarily, the establishment 
of new public libraries; but while libraries 
established have shown a marvelous in- 
crease in number, especially in commis- 
sion states, this is only one of many ac- 
tivities. If commissions exist simply to 
increase the number of public libraries, 
then library commissions may well con- 
sider themselves of temporary existence, 
for the advent of every new library would 
toll a day less of official and professional 
life. 

In the state of Massachusetts there is 
a library in every town. In Wisconsin, 
there is not a city of more than 3,000 
inhabitants without a library, and only five 
cities exceeding 2,000 people without such 
an institution. Of 88 cities in Indiana, 
69 have public libraries, and similar con- 
ditions exist in many other states. But 
the cessation of library commission work 
with the establishment of public libraries 
would be nearly as blameworthy as the 
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desertion of a new born babe by a sup- 
posedly interested parent. 

With public opinion and the assistance 
of Mr Carnegie’s money, the establish- 
ment of libraries in a new field is com- 
paratively easy work. In fact, the com- 
mission worker frequently has to play the 
role of conservative when he detects an 
emotionalism in a public library campaign 
akin to that in a camp-meeting revival; for 
unless the situation be handled in a calm, 
professional way, the results may be as un- 
fortunate to the library as they sometimes 
are to the repentant but lonesome sinner 
who has been swept to unsupportable 
heights. 

One unsuccessful library frequently will 
attract more public attention and com- 
ment than six successful ones. Every li- 
brary which fails in its mission is a stum- 
bling block to library development in gen- 
eral, and if a commission considers its 
work ended with the establishment of li- 
braries alone, in my opinion it should 
move with exceeding care in this field of 
activity. 

An important step in library commis- 
sion, or library extension development, 
was taken in 1893 when the State of New 
York saw the possibilities of traveling li- 
braries with sufficient clearness to provide 
books for communities lacking library ad- 
vantages; and most if not all states which 
have library commissions or extension de- 
partments now send out these libraries. 
Not only are they lent for the personal 
use of readers, but they are used as en- 
tering wedges for the establishment of 
tax supported public libraries in communi- 
ties able to continue them. 

The period following 1893 was the form- 
ative one, the blocking-out stage in com- 
mission activities, and the work showed 
a decided change. A glimpse into the fu- 
ture seemed to stir most commissions 
alike, and in addition to the supervision of 
traveling libraries and the establishment 
of new public libraries, the work began 
to be of more definite service to public 
libraries already in operation. It soon in- 
cluded in its activities the training of li- 
brary workers through summer library 
schools and institutes, and the establish- 
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ment of clearing houses for periodicals 
and numerous other interests. 

For the last five years, commission 
work, even in widely separated states, has 
tended toward greater uniformity. Local 
conditions will always exist, but the scope 
and methods of work, whether in charge 
of a commission, the state library or some 
other special department, have been get- 
ting more alike. Any difference in scope 
is due chiefly to the size of appropriations 
for carrying on the work. 

It is this agreement in method which 
shows the present trend of the work. 
Whether conscious of a trend or not, com- 
missions will meet it if they successfully 
do the work of every day; for the trend 
comes in meeting the needs of libraries 
and is not a direction given the work from 
the commission office itself. No radical 
change is imminent, for the trend is sim- 
ply along the line of increased usefulness 
through greater co-operation. 

Co-operation is no new word in com- 
mission work. For several years there 
has been sufficient co-operation between 
the various states for the exchange of ben- 
efits among the library commissions. But 
the co-operation which seems necessary at 
present, is not simply a friendly attitude 
or theory of work, but a positive and vital 
connection between the commission and 
outside forces, and between the commis- 
sion and every library within its state. 
With a definite and intelligent study of 
co-operative possibilities and a willingness 
to merge commission activities with those 
of individual libraries, results should be 
unusual. 

Frequently in library co-operation the 
popular conception of results seems to be 
based largely on a financial economy in 
the loan and use of books. Suggestions 
have been made which indicate a belief 
that a library field can be developed as a 
corporation would exploit an oil field. The 
trust methods of the business world, in- 
volving as they do the sacrifice of the 
individual plant for the benefit of central- 
ized interests and supposed financial econ- 
omy, cannot be used in this proposed com- 
mission co-operation, for in it, economy, if 
there be any, will accrue from better work 


accomplished in the individual library for 
the same appropriation. 

The trend which seems evident will not 
be so apparent in the newer commission 
states where library commission work will 
continue to take its usual course of blaz- 
ing the way. There will be public library 
opinion to arouse and to guide when 
awake. New commissions will block out 
their work through legislation and then 
protect it from hostile attack. The estab- 
lishment of public libraries and the con- 
struction of new buildings will continue 
to be of paramount importance. Every 
new library established, however, means 
so much work finished; and in commission 
states at present, libraries are springing 
into existence at a rate exceeding that at 
which towns become able to support them 
through increased property’ valuation. 
Fewer new libraries naturally mean fewer 
new buildings to construct and fewer un- 
trained librarians to instruct, but they mean 
also, more opportunity and greater neces- 
sity for closer co-operation between com- 
missions and the libraries they have helped 
to set going. 

An increase in the number of public li- 
braries in successful operation in a state 
will also affect the traveling libraries as 
well. Many years will elapse in most 
states before different methods in lending 
traveling libraries will be necessary, and 
no changes may be needed in some; but 
in states where public libraries in cities 
and towns are reaching out to county sup- 
port and service as in California, and to 
township support and service as in Indi- 
ana, new adjustments must follow. These 
will be welcomed, not regretted by library 
commissions, for none should live for it- 
self except as its existence is a benefit to 
libraries in general, and the township and 
county libraries sending out books within 
their own territory will have some de- 
cided advantages. A librarian in personal 
touch with her reading public, whether it 
embrace city or county, will have wide 
scope in selecting her books. Her per- 
sonal touch will acquaint her with her pub- 
lic’s exact needs and she will be better 
able to meet them. Traveling libraries 
circulated from a township or county cen- 
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ter will decrease their expense to most 
readers, but best of all they will mean an- 
other strong bond between the librarian 
and her people, and between a public and 
a local institution which stands for intelli- 
gence, progress and happiness. 

Library commissions will continue to 
use traveling libraries as a first step in 
library organization, and to supply books 
to the thousands who lack all public li- 
brary facilities; but the greatest care will 
have to be used in the future by commis- 
sions and state libraries in sending travel- 
ing libraries into public library territory. 
Central state offices have lent books in 
public library communities when the cost 
of postage to the reader has equaled the 
original purchase price of the book which 
should have been on the shelves of the 
local library in the first place. Commis- 
sions will continue to lend books to strug- 
gling libraries and to supply them with 
books too expensive for local purchase, 
but fewer officers, whether of the library 
commission or some other department of 
state will mistake competition for co-oper- 
ation, and commit the professional sin of 
standing between any librarian and her 
public. 

A cursory glance over library legislation 
for the last few years will show how li- 
brary activities have become centralized 
more and more in the state-supported li- 
brary institutions. One wonders whether 
this is because of a general desire among 
library workers of the state, or because 
the state legislators, with unexpected clear 
vision as to library needs, have agreed as 
to the advantages of such centralization, 
or because of personal pride and profes- 
sional ambition in a state-supported office. 
Proper professional ambition is laudable, 
certain library legislation absolutely neces- 
sary, and no state institution needs more 
careful legislation for its existence than 
a library commission. 

Its comparatively recent appearance in 
library affairs is responsible for the fact 
that many public officials do not thorough- 
ly understand commission work. A library 
commission, separate from the state li- 
brary, has no array of books, furniture and 
staff with which to impress a legislator 
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with the magnitude of its work; and aside 
from statistical information regarding the 
circulation of traveling libraries and of li- 
brary visits made, the results of library 
commission work frequently must be in- 
tangible, at least, to some doubting Thom- 
as who calls at the commission office. 

A library commission can no more state 
what it has accomplished for libraries, than 
a board of health can specify the cases of 
typhoid fever it has prevented in a given 
time. Because of this limitation, legisla- 
tion must be the backbone and frame 
which supports the commission body. But 
state libraries and commissions must avoid 
the danger of extending this backbone un- 
til it becomes a legislative shell, encasing 
the body to the detriment of growth, and 
so cumbering it that activity and flexibility 
become impossible. Successful library 
commissions cannot rely on a legislative 
“thou shalt and thou shalt not” in their re- 
lations with individual libraries, but must 
depend on a helpful, tactful attitude and 
service which result in a mutual feeling of 
perfect confidence. 

A commission must be sufficiently ef- 
fective to make itself the center of library 
activity in its state, and one which de- 
pends on legislation alone to gain this 
position, is in grave danger of being little 
more than a machine. In the work which 
is upon us no library commission or state 
library doing commission work can suc- 
cessfully devote its attention to admiring 
the oiled workings of its own machinery. 
While we may praise its frictionless move- 
ments and are impressed by the sound of 
mighty forces pent up within, let us rec- 
ognize that in the hum of a legislatively 
constructed machine at least some of the 
noise may come from an exhaust pipe. 

I believe that in the older commission 
states at least, necessary legislation ap- 
plying to the central library office has 
nearly reached its maximum. Today there 
seems to be more interest in legislation 
which directly develops individual libra- 
ries throughout the state. Growth in the 
individual library from within is much to 
be preferred to hot-house forcing by ap- 
plications of legislative steam heat from 
a great central plant. 
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Library commissions have always stood 
for increased efficiency on the part of the 
librarian, and they are tending more and 
more to stand also for increased consider- 
ation for the librarian. The call to over- 
worked, underpaid librarians has been to 
strive for “love of the work,” but commis- 
sions, while realizing the value of this at- 
titude, are trying to place the work on a 
professional rather than a_ sentimental 
basis. 

An awakened conscience is apparent, 
also, regarding the frequently neglected 
library trustee. During the coming year, 
one library commission has planned to 
hold trustees’ institutes as distinct from 
librarians’ institutes; and another commis- 
sion is considering the advisability of reg- 
ularly issuing a publication for the use 
of trustees. 

While trend is not synonymous with 
revolution, and the development of library 
commission work doubtless will continue 
along general lines already laid down, the 
next few years should witness a wonderful 
growth in all commission states. It may 
be said in fairness that commissions have 
not been derelict in the duties imposed 
upon them in the past, but they them- 
selves are recognizing that the methods 
of the past cannot be depended upon en- 
tirely for the future. The time has come 
for commissions to realize fully, as most 
public libraries are realizing, that techni- 
cal training, buildings and even books 
themselves are but means to an end, and 
this end is more than the polishing of 
tools or of halos. It is the diminution of 
ignorance, unhappiness and _ isolation, 
through the broadening and quickening of 
life. 

It is strange how a community and even 
an entire town may go on its way think- 
ing and living as its founders did, frequent- 
ly unconscious of the great uplifting forces 
at work all about. But it is not so strange 
after all when we remember that the pro- 
tectors of public health, the conservators 
of our natural resources, the advocates of 
better municipal government, the beauti- 
fiers of cities, the guardians of neglected 
children, the workers in organized chari- 
ties and juvenile courts—this host of un- 


selfish, public spirited people—confine their 
work mainly to our larger cities and leave 
the smaller places neglected. 

The librarian and her local board may 
realize the responsibility for making the li- 
brary a vital force in the community, but 
too frequently they feel helpless to do 
this, for the great vitalizing influences 
seem too remote for availability. These 
influences fly high, but the library commis- 
sions propose to play the part of Frank- 
lins, and catch these forces which flash 
among the clouds and conduct their sparks 
to the small library bottles all over the 
state. 

We have had library displays showing 
the wetness of water and the dryness of 
dust,—all helpful to the incredulous—but 
the library commission can co-operate 
with the state board of health, and through 
exhibits, speakers and books, join in the 
fight against disease and suffering. It can 
work with the state fish and game com- 
mission and increase the understanding 
and respect for animal life about us. As- 
sociated with the state board of forestry 
and with the state geologist, the commis- 
sion can help libraries to teach the proper 
use of natural resources and how to pro- 
tect them for future generations. Better 
ideas of home economics, of sanitary sur- 
roundings and of increasing the earnings 
from the farm will follow if library com- 
missions will bring the state agricultural 
college with its varied resources into touch 
with the small community. Similarly, 
through co-operation with landscape art- 
ists and architects the commission can 
demonstrate the economy in beauty. 

Whatever the agent, library commis- 
sions can co-operate with it and work 
through the individual library by means 
of popular lectures, public exhibitions and, 
best of all, by means of books. In any 
community the commission can use its 
traveling libraries to advantage, send pic- 
tures and books to supplement the local 
collection, select books for purchase by 
the library and act as a bureau of bibliog- 
raphy in compiling reading lists for pub- 
lic use when these duties cannot be per- 
formed by the local librarian. This last 
should be a most important work, for the 
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ordinary bibliography issued by the large 
library is no more adapted for use in the 
very small one than its building plans 
would be. 

But not only can the commission co- 
operate with forces within the different 
states for the benefit of individual libraries 
and communities, it can join hands with 
many national agencies whose aims are 
similar. The Bureau of education at Wash- 
ington or some other national office is los- 
ing splendid opportunities to co-operate 
with library commissions and with the 
League of library commissions by not 
keeping information to date regarding new 
library activities and conditions in each 
state. Unfortunately library co-operation 
of this kind in the past seems to have been 
confined chiefly to spasmodic collections 
of library statistics. 

Although much work has been devoted 
to laying the foundations of library com- 
mission work, even greater perseverance 
and devotion will be required to realize all 
its possibilities. The success or failure of 
a commission will depend upon its ability 
to get behind the individual library and 
will be disclosed by library conditions 
throughout the particular state in which 
the commission’s work and resources have 
been expended. My personal belief is that 
success will most easily be achieved by 
the commission which has the least offi- 
cial connection with or oversight of any 
single library in the state, so that undi- 
vided time, impartial attention and effort 
can be given to all public libraries of the 
state as a whole. Free from ambitions for 
any single institution but with unselfish 
loyalty to all, the future development of 
commission work should show more splen- 
did results than ever marked the past. In 
the recent words of a library commission 
secretary, “we must now look forward to 
the period of perfecting, developing, spirit- 
ualizing. We must look for results in the 
finer culture of the community, in individ- 
ual lives, in character, in a development 
of living conditions more worth while,” 
through a vitalized co-operation which 
shall bring our libraries into touch with 
the great social regenerative forces of the 
land, and through them to the people. 


THE PRESIDENT: The Chair an- 
nounces as the members of the committee 
he was authorized to appoint, Mr N. D. 
C. Hodges, Mr F. P. Hill and Dr R. G. 
Thwaites. 

We have time to hear one or two short 
reports. Will DR. RICHARDSON read 
the report of his Committee? 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Mr President, this Committee has had 
no business referred to it and has held 
no meeting. One rather special matter 
has been suggested for action by Mr Mer- 
rill, of the Newberry library,—the induc- 
ing of foreign publishers to say in the first 
volume of a book how many volumes the 
finished work will contain. The published 
record of the wish seems to be the only 
method of furthering the end and the rec- 
ord is, therefore, here made without fur- 
ther ceremony. 

The matter of participation in the Brus- 
sels meeting next summer has been re- 
ported to you from the Executive board 
and will be specially presented at a later 
session. 

The matter of further possible co-opera- 
tion with foreign libraries in the matter 
of cataloging rules will also be referred to 
at a later session in the report of the Com- 
mittee on catalog rules. 

E. C. RICHARDSON 
Chairman. 

The report was adopted as read. 

THE PRESIDENT: Are there any 
other reports? 

THE SECRETARY: The report of the 
Committee on co-operation with the Na- 
tional education association and also that 
of the Committee on library administra- 
tion have been submitted. 


THE COMMITTEE ON CO-OPERA- 
TION WITH THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


makes an informal report by letter to the 
effect that the course of action recommend- 
ed by it to the N. E. A. and to the A. L. A. 
was adopted by both Associations. Pro- 
fessor J. Edward Banta, of Binghamton, 


— 
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was selected to represent the schools’ point 
of view at the annual meeting of the A, 
L. A., while Dr James H. Canfield was 
chosen to represent library interests at 
the convention of the N. E. A. Dr Can- 
field’s untimely death, however, intervened 
and it did not seem feasible to make any 
other arrangement. The Chairman of the 
Committee expects to attend the confer- 
ence of the N. E. A. at Denver and partici- 
pate in the Library section. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION 


In the spring of 1908, the Committee 
sent out to 246 public libraries a ques- 
tionnaire as to some of the methods by 
which economy of service might be se- 
cured, and reported at Minnetonka some 
of the most interesting data gathered on 
the accession record, binding, bookplates, 
book numbers, reports and cataloging. 
Under this last topic, the points covered 
were the use of the accession number on 
catalog cards, the fulness with which the 
author’s name should be written, the use 
of the size symbol and the imprint desir- 
able for fiction cards. 

The Committee presents this year such 
of the remaining data as seem likely to 
be of use. The topics covered are: Ap- 
prentices; Bulletins; Inventory; Loan; 
Open shelves; Shelf list and Withdrawals 
record, together with some additional 
points on Cataloging. 

The 187 libraries replying have, as was 
the case last year, been arranged in 3 
groups: Group A (39 libraries), 1,000 to 
10,000 volumes; Group B (109 libraries), 
10,000 to 50,000 volumes; Group C (39 li- 
braries), 50,000 to 200,000 volumes. 

1. Apprentices. Do you take appren- 
tices? Why does it pay? 

In Group A, 20 libraries take and 13 
do not take apprentices. 12 of these say 
that it pays and 4 are doubtful. In Group 
B, 66 take apprentices and 34 do not, while 
3 more take them only when new assist- 
ants are wanted, and make them serve 
from 1 to 6 months without pay. Of 
the 66, 49 say that it pays and 1 doubts it. 
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In Group C, 18, 15 of whom say that it 
pays, take apprentices, while 18 do not. 

It should, however, be stated that a num- 
ber of those replying, while acknowledg- 
ing that under their conditions apprentices 
pay, would prefer to employ trained help 
could they afford it. Grand Rapids, 
(Mich.) writes: 


“We can not afford enough trained peo- 
ple. Where libraries take in one or two 
persons a year, or have unlimited income, 
it would undoubtedly be better to get 
trained, educated assistants.” 

Others prefer to train their own assist- 
ants. Medford (Mass.) writes: 


“We can teach them the methods we ap- 
prove and from them replete our force, 
without being obliged to unlearn paid as- 
sistants the methods which they deem es- 
sential.” 

Northampton (Mass.) writes: 


“It saves us money in getting simple 
work done, and gives us assistants who 
do not have to unlearn much taught in 
the library schools.” 


Some other reasons given in favor are 
as follows: 
“Apprentices pay us $50 the first year 


and we have under-studies for vacancies.” 
(Pittsfield, Mass.) 


This is the only instance reported where 
the apprentice pays the library. 


“Takes less time to teach and revise 
work than it does to do the routine work 
they can accomplish while learning.” 

“Their professional ideals are in har- 
mony with the policy of the library. They 
are drawn from the inhabitants of the 
city and are familiar with local condi- 
tions.” 

“Public sentiment favors it.” 

“An advantage to have trained helpers 
to use as substitutes and future perma- 
nents.” 

“The service they give about balances 
the value of time given to their training. 
It pays most of all in giving us thorough 
knowledge of prospective appointees. We 
sometimes make mistakes in choosing ap- 
prentices, almost never in making appoint- 
ments from them to the staff.” 

Some less favorable opinions read as fol- 
lows: 

“I am not sure that it does pay unless 
the material is very good.” (Newark, 


N. J.) 
“The amount of work done by appren- 
tices is more than balanced by the disad- 
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vantages of the plan, but it does enable 
us to be pretty sure about appointees.” 
(Louisville, Ky.) 

“The staff is supplied from residents of 
the town. Except for this, we would not 
approve apprentice work. It takes too 
much time to train them and the public 
suffers for their incompetency.” 

It seems impossible to draw any hard 


and fast conclusion in the matter. As Miss 
Hooper, of Brookline, says: 


“The question seems too elaborate to 
generalize about. It depends so on the 
kind of library and the kind of appren- 
tice.” 

2. Bulletins. (a) Do you print a 


monthly or quarterly bulletin of additions? 
(b) Do you include in your additions 
bound periodicals, government documents, 
library reports, etc.? (c) Why does this 
pay? 

(a) Libraries printing bulletins of ad- 
ditions number 4 in Group A; 36 in Group 
B; 30 in Group C; while those not printing 
number 28 in Group A; 67 in Group B; 
9 in Group C. The majority of these bul- 
letins appear monthly or quarterly. 

(b) The second question was not un- 
derstood by all answering to refer to the 
printed bulletin of additions, so the an- 
swers that can be counted are compara- 
tively few. In Group A, 1 library in- 
cludes bound periodicals; 1, some few 
government documents and 1 “all bound 
books.” In Group B, 12 include none of 
those, 9 include all (but 3 say “if space 
permits,” etc.), while 10 more list bound 
periodicals and 14 more list documents. 
Some of the 14 list only important docu- 
ments or such as have been cataloged. In 
Group C, 13 list none of the above, 1 sel- 
dom does, 1 does as far as space permits 
and 2 list them all; while 1 more lists re- 
ports; 7, bound periodicals; and 11, docu- 
ments. Various limitations are observed. 
For instance, 1 library lists, of bound 
periodicals, new titles only, and another 
only such periodicals as are allowed to 
circulate. 

A few of the answers follow: 


“Useful to include all additions in the 
monthly bulletin on account of the com- 
pleteness of the annual bulletin.” (Grand 
Rapids, Mich.) 

“Don’t believe it does pay to list bound 
periodicals. Think we shall stop.” (Provi- 
dence, R. I.) 


“Many are inclined to seek periodical 
literature after the announcement.” (Taun- 
ton, Mass.) 

“It doesn’t pay. Government reports 
ag be kept out in future.” (Peterboro, 


“It wouldn’t pay to include library re- 
ports—too little used by the public. Bound 
periodicals and documents are frequently 
consulted.” 

“We do not print them in the bulletin, 
except in special lists, as the Yearbook of 
Agriculture in a list on Farming.” (In- 
dianapolis, Ind.) 

_“Do not include any of the items men- 
tioned.” (Pratt Institute.) 

(c) Too few libraries answered the 
question, Does it pay? to enable your 
Committee to generalize from the data 
given, but it is its opinion that while 
local conditions may make it necessary or 
best for certain libraries to include such 
material, the average librarian should 
think very carefully before including any 
but periodicals and documents of special 
interest. The bulletin should be selective 
and should be more than a bare list of 
books. Our catalogs list for the student 
all the books in the library—our bulletins 
exist primarily to interest the reader in 
the best current literature available to 
him there. 

1 library writes: 

“The value of the bulletin is greatly in- 
creased by notes about the books, occa- 
sional brief items of real interest to read- 
ers, and now and then a short special list 
by way of variety. Most special lists are 
more valuable printed separately. The 
book notes pay best of all. If necessary, 
I would | ow only one-fifth of my acces- 
sions and devote the rest of the space to 
netes, rather than print a full list of acces- 
sions without notes.” 


3. Cataloging. (a) How full collation 
and imprint do you give for non-fiction? 
(b) Do you use colored cards? Why does 
it pay? (c) Do you use red ink for sub- 
ject headings or call numbers? Why does 
it pay? (d) Do you use Library of Con- 
gress printed cards? What is the estimat- 
ed saving in time and materials resulting 
from their use? (e) Does it pay to make 
analyticals for books analyzed in existing 
indexes? Why? 

Should not the kind of library rather 
than the size determine to a large extent 
the method used? College and purely ref- 
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erence libraries, with their scholarly cli- 
entéle, have problems apart from those of 
the average public library. Is the public 
library going into refinements on its cat- 
log cards which do not help it in getting 
the right book into the hands of the right 
reader, and thus waste time which might 
be given to direct personal service? 


The Forbes library at Northampton 
(Mass.) states that much of its work 
would be impossible were it to 
“follow the beaten path common in many 
libraries, wasting time in writing up every 
conceivable form of record with no 
thought of the cost involved.” This li- 
brary says of its cataloging: “We aban- 


(a) Collation 


Edition 
Give Could spare 
Group A...s.<s0 14 1 
Greup Boccccceee 36 3 
eee 15 0 
65 4 
aps 
Give Could spare 
a . ee 13 1 
Geode FB. ....2.. 36 6 
BE Gicwsvsvens 18 1 
67 8 
ride cckacddenasesaeaniebeneceste 
MN MB ok db diecs desea. ad eedehuas sane 
NN fe btw sdk dciauncamateuwstasaskeawe 


*1 more uses place, 
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don all attempt to exploit our knowledge 
of the details of library work on our rec- 
ords, notably on our catalog cards. There- 
fore we omit size, paging, details of illus- 
tration, publisher, etc., from our author 
cards,” 

(a) Last year’s report showed that 
while many libraries omitted accession 
number and size symbol from their cards, 
put no imprint on fiction cards, and did 
not write the names of all authors in their 
fullest form, some among the libraries still 
setting down these facts knew not why 
they were doing so. The following table 
shows that the same thing is true of other 
items of collation and imprint: 


and Imprint 


Paging Illustrations 
Give Could spare Give Could spare 
10 2 19 3 
41 11 57 8 
17 1 26 1 
68 14 102 12 
Sizet Place 
Give Could spare Give Could spare 
11 6 18 4+ 
47 16 65* 19 
26 4 32 4 
84 26 115 27 
Publisher Date 
Give Could spare Give Could spare 
16 2 28 2 
41 7 83 4 
17 1 36 1 
74 10 147 ? 


‘if the publisher’s name is unfamiliar.” 


41 of these says, “except for foreign publications.’ 
t3 or 4 of these give size only under certain conditions and same number say they 


could usually spare it. 


Pratt Institute would prefer publisher 
to place, but does not feel like changing 
such a large catalog. 

Syracuse( N. Y.) distinguishes between 
books for circulation, the cards for which 
bear place and date only, and books for 
reference, the cards for which bear in ad- 
dition paging, illustrations, and size. 

The above table shows that nearly one- 
quarter of the libraries giving pagination 
and place do not consider these items nec- 
essary. Some libraries feel that “consist- 
ency” compels them to continue giving 
as full collation and imprint as that with 
which they began, but new libraries at 


least, or libraries recataloging, should con- 
sider very carefully whether all the items 
they intend putting upon their cards are 
essential. Consistency is unattainable, any- 
how, by most libraries using Library of 
Congress cards, as they have not been ac- 
customed to giving pagination, etc., just 
as these cards do. It is interesting to 
note how many libraries give the publish- 
er. Some of these give publisher instead 
of place, while some give both. Is not 
the publisher’s name, as a rule, far more 
useful? 

(b) Colored cards. In Group A, 4 use 
and 27 do not use colored cards. In Group 
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B, 23 use them, but 2 of these intend to 
stop, while 77 do not use them. Group C 
includes 10 using and 27 not using them; 
2 libraries use them for guide cards only, 
and 1 uses them as temporary author 
cards before the Library of Congress cards 
come, because they are easier to detect 
and remove. 

Few reasons are given as to why colored 
cards do or do not pay. A few libraries 
say they save time. Brookline (Mass.) 
and Wilmington (Del.) emphasize the 
fact that while they may not make any 
difference to the public directly, they en- 
able the reference librarians to find needed 
material more quickly, and so indirectly 
save the reader’s time. Portland (Ore.) 
writes: 

“If starting again, would omit them. 


We are now inking the tops green, blue 
and yellow. This is just as effective.” 


Pasadena (Cal.) writes: 


“We question if the color scheme isn’t 
a bit confusing to all but the cataloger, 
and whether a liberal number of guide 
cards doesn’t suffice.” 


Is not the colored card for biography, 
criticism, etc., bound to be driven out by 
the Library of Congress printed cards? 

(c) Colored inks. Are we using them 
for purely decorative purposes, or do they 
really help the public? 

(1) Red call numbers. 48 libraries 
use, while 104 do not use red ink for call 
numbers. It is used by only 3 out of 34 of 
the libraries in Group C. 

(2) Red headings. In Group A, 26 use 
and 6 do not use red headings. In Group 
B, they are used by 73 out of 102 libraries. 
Group C is evenly divided, 18 using and 
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18 not using them. 2 more libraries use 
the red headings for “biography only,” 1 
for “subdivisions” and 2 underline in red. 
The principal reasons given for the use 
of the red heading are that it attracts the 
eye and saves time, that it makes it easier 
to explain the arrangement of the cards to 
untrained assistants and to the public and 
that it facilitates their use of the catalog. 
Testimony, however, varies greatly as to 
how much the public is helped by it. 1 
library says the public “pay no attention 
to red ink” and another that they “often 
mistake the subject heading for the title 
of the book,” while still another writes: 
“We know from experience that it pays. 
We started our catalog for the circulating 
room two years ago without red headings. 
It caused delay with the assistants and 
confusion with the public. We have gone 
back to first methods.” (Portland, Ore.) 
Other reasons given are that it 


“improves the appearance of the catalog;” 
“is useful in arranging cards; “is spe- 
cially useful in distinguishing biography 
and criticism of an author from his 
works.” 


Pratt Institute writes: 

“It helps the staff and a few who know, 
and hurts no one.” 

Some libraries doubt if it pays. 1 
says that proper indention makes filing 
sufficiently easy, 1 suggests using small 
capitals for subject headings, while an- 
other writes that they have experienced 
no confusion from the use of black head- 
ings. 

There seems to be need of further in- 
vestigation as to how far both assistants 
and public are helped by red headings. 


(d) Library of Congress Cards 


Use? 

To some 

Yes No extent 
Grown Assis... 9 22 2 
Group B....... 57 32 +17 
EE Oerreee 27 9 3 
93 63 22 


+5 of these use for all non-fiction. 


Saving? 


*3 of these admit that there might, under certain conditions, be a saving. 


Few libraries attempt to estimate the 
exact saving in time and materials by the 
use of Library of Congress cards, and the 
estimates given vary greatly, as may be 
seen by the following quotations: 


Expect to Yes No Little Probably 
0 6 0 1 0 
3 26 7 4 1 
1 12 2 1 2 
4 44 9 6 3 
“Time of one cataloger’; “$150 per 


“fully two-thirds”; 


year”; “half time”; 
“more than one-half 


“about two-thirds”; 


in time, no saving of materials”; “materials 
more expensive, but half-time saved”; “in 
materials two-thirds, in time more than 
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two-fifths, loss of time for cards of short 
entries”; “very great, both in writing and 
looking up names”; “saves about 25% of 
cataloger’s time”; “time saved by cards is 
used in making out order—broad as it is 
long”; “find it requires as much time and 
frequently more to look up numbers and 
alter cards as it does to catalog the book”; 
“little gain in time, but more information 
given.” 1 library writes: “Our type- 
written cards are so simple and we analyze 
so minutely we save little in using Library 
of Congress cards”; another says there is 
“no saving in time except where there are 
many analyticals.” 

The Forbes library writes: “They cost 
us much more. I know this is contrary to 
the usual experience.” 

Haverhill (Mass.) says: “Time difficult 
to estimate. No saving in materials. Par- 
ticularly valuable in recataloging an old 
library like ours. Have tried and couldn’t 
keep up with current accessions, let alone 
recatalog, with our small force, without 
Library of Congress cards.” 

Pittsfield (Mass.) saves “nearly one-half 
by not using them” and thinks that to use 
them would be to “lose that invaluable 
acquaintance with books that comes from 
classification, cataloging, etc.” 

Leavenworth (Kan.) writes: “I don’t 
think there is any saving in a library of 
this character. We believe in many en- 
tries, but brief ones. Time and money 
spent in ordering cards, adding cal] num- 
bers and headings and changing entries to 
accord with our usages, make Library of 
Congress cards expensive luxuries for this 
class of library.” 

Other points brought out are the impos- 


sibility of getting the information the 
cards furnish without the use of many ref- 
erence books, the saving of the time spent 
in examining cards by the head cataloger, 
and the clearness of the record. 

(e) Analyticals. Does it pay to make 
them for books analyzed in existing in- 
dexes? 

63 libraries answer “yes,” 53 “no,” and 
23 “sometimes.” 
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Few of the libraries answering “no” give 
reasons why it does not pay. Some say 
because it takes too much time, or be- 
cause it duplicates entries, or “pads the 
catalog too much,” or is of no advantage 
to the reader. 

Some would make analyticals only for 
important material or such as is often 
called for: 1 advises making them “in 
branches where there are few of the books 
indexed”; 1, “where there is not a ref- 
erence librarian free to introduce to in- 
dexes”; while another thinks it pays to 
make them in a medium sized, but not in 
a large library. 

The principal reasons given in favor of 
analysis are: 

The public dislike to use the indexes; 
material not in the catalog is likely to be 
overlooked; it is easier to teach the use 
of the catalog; the public use the catalog 
more and expect to find all material to- 
gether there; they will seldom look up a 
subject in two or more places; indexes are 
tardy and inadequate; analyticals in the 
catalog facilitate quick reference work. 

4. Inventory. (a) Do you take inven- 
tory? How often? (b) Need it be taken 
so often? (c) Is not the loss of needed 
books discovered in other ways? Is it im- 
portant to find out quickly about the loss 
of other books? 


(a) In Group A, 29 do and 6 do not 
take inventory, while in Group B, 98 do 
and 7 do not, and in Group C, 34 do and 
3 do not, these 3 being Brockton and 
Northampton (Mass.) and _ Scranton 
(Pa); 10 of the 16 libraries not taking 
inventory are in New England where the 
population is less shifting than in the west. 
4 libraries answer “not yet.” 








Frequency of Inventory 


t6mos. *lyr. 2 yrs. 3 yrs. Syrs. Irregularly 
GE: Bice ccconcasecsionene 2 20 1 3 0 2 
are 2 67 11 a 2 8 
2 eee er 0 19 4 1 1 8 
4 106 16 8 3 18 


tl of these about to lengthen period. 
*1 of these about to change to 2 years. 
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1 library, not counted above, inven- 
tories fiction yearly, non-fiction every 2 
years, and another inventories fiction and 
juveniles triennially, others as time per- 
mits. Haverhill (Mass.) answers: 


“Seldom—partially once a year—costs 
too much to take and of no practical value 
as far as we can discover.” 


(b) Need it be taken so often? Of the 
155 libraries stating the frequency with 
which they take inventory, 82 think it nec- 
essary and 24 unnecessary to take it as 
often as they do, while 3 are doubtful and 
2 say “better so.” 17 of the 24 are libra- 
ries now taking a yearly inventory. Why 
are they doing it, since it seems to them 
unnecessary? 

(c) Is not the loss of needed books 
discovered in other ways? 81 libraries say 
“yes” (2 of these say “it’s not so satisfac- 
tory,” 1 says “in non-fiction,” 1 “except fic- 
tion and juveniles”), 17 “no” (6 modifying 
their “no’”’), 8 are doubtful and 39 answer 
“not always,” or “sometimes,” or “fre- 
quently.” 

Is it important to find out quickly about 
the loss of other books? 

37 answer “yes,” 39 “no,” 6 “sometimes,” 
5 “more business-like,” while 3 more think 
it important when there is systematic 
thieving, and 1 says it “might help to re- 
cover the books.” 1 library writes: “Could 
answer this if sure what books were going 
to be needed.” Another says: “If a book 
has but an average circulation, attendants 
rarely make a search for such books, con- 
sidering them in circulation if not on the 
shelves. It is the duty of every librarian 
to make sure of losses annually.” And 
another: “Not in single cases, but in a 
general sense very important.” A library 
which gives access to 40,000 of its 130,000 
volumes, answers: “Not when, as in our 
case, we have been losing more than 1,000 
volumes a year.” 


Several point out the fact that it is more 
business-like to give the exact number of 
volumes in the library in the annual re- 
port, and that this can not be done with- 
out accurate knowledge as to the number 
missing. Superior (Wis.) writes: 


“Many lost books mean administrative 
weakness. It is desirable to know this at 
once.” 


Holyoke (Mass.) writes: 


“Only a few are noticed in other ways; 
though as you suggest, these few are 
doubtless the ‘needed’ books, and for the 
rest it may not make a great deal of dif- 
ference when their epitaph is written. The 
inventory is valuable in the way that a 
rigid physical examination may be to a 
man. Mistakes of various sorts come to 
light, but if not discovered, propagate like 
weeds, so an annual hoeing is quite worth 
while.” 


Pratt Institute says: 


“Not in a library as large as ours (over 
90,000 volumes) with 18 who look for 
books. If a reserve postal is left, the 
loss is discovered.” 


Grand Rapids (Mich.), which takes in- 
ventory yearly, says: 


“An inventory taken less often takes 
much more time. It is good business to 
keep things in good running order, and an 
inventory aids much in this direction. A 
wholesale going over of all the books in 
the library once a year must be very sat- 
isfactory to the head of the circulating de- 
partment. It refreshes the personal knowl- 
edge. It discovers many things, books 
hidden and dropped out of sight, inac- 
curacies of labeling, but chiefly books lost. 
It shows not only individual books lost, 
but what classes are apt to disappear. It 
is much more satisfactory to have the 
hunt for books a wholesale one, once a 
year, than to be continually hunting for 
individual books all the time.” 


5- Loan department work. (a) Is a 
guarantor required? 


For names 
Reference not in 
Yes No required Forminors Fornon-residents directory 
SS ee oo - 9 1 7 1 0 
Group B....... 37 44 6* 15 3 4 
SS ae 18 9 5 5 2 + 
74 62 12 27 6 8 


*2 require for strangers only and 1 for minorg only. 





— ar 
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In addition to the libraries tabulated, 1 
requires a guarantor for non-householders, 
1 for newcomers, 3 “at discretion,” and 
another for any one not a voter or taxpay- 
er. It is not certain, from the way in 
which answering librarians used the terms, 
that all libraries stating that they required 
a guarantor meant by that one who is pe- 
cuniarily liable for the borrower’s short- 
comings. 

(b) How many guarantors have been 
called on to make good a loss in the past 
year? How many made it good? 

In Group A, 9 libraries called on from 
1 to 10 or 20 guarantors each and in the 
great majority of cases the book was re- 
turned or the loss made good. Norwalk 
(Ct.) for 5 years demanded a guarantor, 
twice called upon guarantor and was un- 


Alphabetical Numerical 
Group A....... 3 1 
Greme B....0.. 5 2 
Be Gisccccsn 4 0 
12 3 

3 of these libraries that now keep 


one or both records in a book are about 
to change to cards, and 1 is consider- 
ing changing its numerical record from 
cards to a book. 1 library, not included 
above, keeps a double record by means ofa 
book and envelopes. 

It is impossible to draw from the data 
given any conclusion as to the compara- 
tive economy of keeping the numerical rec- 
ord in a book and the alphabetical on 
cards, or keeping a double card record. 

(d) Do you keep a street index? 

7 libraries keep and 113 do not keep 
a street index. Pratt Institute and New- 
ark (N. J.) tried it and gave it up because 
they thought it didn’t pay. Denver (Col.) 
writes that they “can’t do without it,” and 
Washington (D. C.) keeps it because it 
enables them “to locate all borrowers in 
homes where there are contagious dis- 
eases.” This latter is the usual reason 
given by libraries keeping it, but Grand 
Rapids has another: 

“The partial index we had two years 


ago was of distinct use when we had a 
small-pox epidemic at that time. It is 
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able to collect, and now registers any one 
whose name is in the city directory. 

In Group B, 25 libraries called on from 
1 to about 40 guarantors each, almost all 
of whom made good. 1 library in this 
group has called upon only 6 guarantors 
in 15 years, and another, Gloversville (N. 
Y.), upon 1 in 28 years. Does the cleri- 
cal work necessitated pay in such cases 
as these? 

In Group C, 11 libraries called on from 
1 to 113 guarantors each, Denver (Col.), 
Oakland (Cal.) and Toledo (O.), calling 
upon the largest number. Most of these 
libraries report the guarantor as generally 
making good in some way, though 1 
states that only 25 out of 113 made good. 

(c) Do you keep a numerical and an 
alphabetical list of borrowers? How? On 
cards or in books? 


Both Oncards? In books? Both 
30 8 2 23 
98 30 5 67 
35 12 0 26 

163 50 9 116 


now complete. We know just in what 
houses and streets our card holders live, 
and we know just where to put forth our 
efforts to reach the spots in the city which 
the Library does not now touch. For ex- 
ample, out of the 18,500 residence build- 
ings in the city, the Library has card hold- 
ers in 11,409. We also know exactly the 
147 streets in this city on which not a 
single library card holder resides. We 
can now find out why and apply the rem- 
edy.” 

(e) Do you _ re-register borrowers? 
How often? What advantage makes up 
for the labor required and the annoyance 
to borrowers? 

10 libraries in Group A do not re-reg- 
ister. 20 re-register, 5 irregularly and 15 
at intervals of from 1 to 6 years. 
3 years is the favorite period. 10 state 
a “live record” as the chief advantage, 
while 1 says it “clears up unpaid fines.” 
Why let them run so long? 2 small li- 
braries in this group used to re-register 
but have given it up as not worth while. 

29 libraries in Group B do not re-reg- 
ister (3 of these say “not yet”). 8 “re- 
new” and 60 re-register, 9 irregularly and 
44 at intervals of from 2 to 10 years. 
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3 years is the favorite period. The 
chief advantages claimed are that re-reg- 
istration gives a live record, keeps the 
borrower’s number small and corrects ad- 
dresses. 5 state that it does not annoy 
borrowers. Borrowers are not always re- 
quired to sign again. Some libraries that 
answer “yes” have re-registered “once in 
15 years,” “once since 1879,” etc. 

1 library in Group C does not re-reg- 
ister. 3 renew and 32 re-register, 6 at ir- 
regular intervals and 24 at intervals of 
from 2 to 5 years. 3 years is again the 
favorite period. 1 library which has re- 
registered every 2 years is changing to 
every 5, as “a saving of time and temper.” 

The same reasons are given as above, 
also that it “prevents unauthorized persons 
from using cards indefinitely,” and that it 
is “necessary with a floating population.” 

(f) Have you a satisfactory method of 
keeping a live record of borrowers? Ex- 
plain. 

Many libraries did not answer this ques- 
tion. Out of 107 that did, 39 say that they 
have, 50 that they have not a satisfactory 
method, while the other 18 answer “fair- 
ly.” 

When asked to explain, the most com- 
mon answer seems to be, “by re-registra- 
tion,” or “by renewal.” Others state that 
they remove the card when any borrower 
moves or dies; sort out the unused cards 
yearly (or at longer intervals); count the 
cards in use at any given time. None of 
these methods (except the last two which 
are painfully slow), though they seem to 
satisfy the majority of the libraries using 
them, give exactly the number of cards in 
use at any given time. What they give 
is the number of unexpired cards, and, 
where renewal or re-registration takes 
place every 2 or 3 years, this would 


seem to be sufficiently accurate. To quote 
a few answers: 
Watertown (Wis.) writes: 


“In this small city (10,000 population) 
and library it is more possible to keep a 
fairly accurate record of borrowers. Their 
cards remain at the Library when not in 
use, and these cards are examined about 
every six months or year and those found 
to be inactive are withdrawn. The can- 
cellation stamp is placed upon their num- 
ber in the register of borrowers.” 

Davenport (lIa.) writes: 


“Impossible (to keep live records) as 
many cards fall into disuse without our 
knowledge. We cancel those reported, de- 
duct the expired each month, and add new 
cards and renewals each month as our 
number in force to date.” 

Los Angeles (Cal.) writes: 

“Add to total registration the new mem- 
bers and renewals and subtract expira- 
tions and withdrawals. Total registration 
verified every few years by actual count 
of cards in borrowers’ index.” 

Dayton (O.) keeps borrower’s cards 


and certificates. Borrower’s cards are 


“colored by years and the file is kept 
weeded of old cards as they expire and 
are not renewed.” The certificate file is 
“gone over for expirations every three 
months and old certificates removed to a 
separate file.” 

Brookline (Mass.) subtracts constantly 


from their register those who have left 
town or died, and re-registers once in 5 
or 6 years. 

Pratt Institute, writes: 

“The register is checked with renewals 
and by counting checks and number of en- 
tries of last two years (period of card) 
we can tell how many cards are good. But 
there is no way of knowing how many 
are used and we have not needed to know.” 

(zg) How many days do you wait after 
a book becomes due, before sending no- 
tice? Could not a saving in cost of serv- 
ice be made by lengthening this period? 
Is there any reason for not extending the 
time? 


Number of days before sending notice 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (© (7) (10) (14) (20) (21*) Irregular None 


Group A 0 4 1 1 4 0 
Group B 2 3 18 11 #15 3 
Group C 2 zs © 5 4 1 

4 


4 9 30 17 2 


6 1 4 «1. «0 3 0 
7 5 3 0 1 18 2 

0 0 0 0 4 0 
4 062C«< “< 2CaW:té<‘<i‘i;;!;: YD 25 2 


*Some classed as irregular are those having a different number of days for fiction and 


non-fiction, for juveniles and foreigners, etc. 
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Of these 181 libraries, 32 feel that they 
could and 32 that they could not econo- 
mize in cost of service by lengthening the 
period; 22 have doubts on the subject and 
9 feel that a slight saving might be ef- 
fected. 1 says: “Yes, but how about 
the borrower?” And another: “Not so 
many notices, but more messenger service 
and lost books.” 

The chief reasons given for not extend- 
ing the time are: (a) the desire of the bor- 
rower to be notified; (b) the cost to the 
borrower if fines are allowed to mount up; 
(c) the greater ease of collecting a small 
fine; (d) the danger of losing the book 
should the fine be too heavy; (e) the need 
of the book for other borrowers, especially 
where the circulation is large and the num- 
ber of books relatively small. 

“The public would not stand for any 
longer delay than 5 days. They would be 
pleased to have notices sent every day 
and would like to have books sent for.” 
(Oak Park, Ill.) 

“A prompt notice has been known to 
displease a responsible borrower, while a 
delay has been thought an injustice.” (AI- 
bion, N 

“Prompt action has a valuable tonic ef- 
fect on those indifferent to regulations.” 

“The increasing rage of the individual 
who even then must pay 14c to the library 
is the reason. It does not pay to let peo- 
ple get too mad.” (Brookline, Mass.) 

“With our shifting population, we need 
to trace delinquents as soon as possible. 
We have an elaborate system for this. It 
doesn’t pay, so far as money is concerned, 
but I believe the library has a moral duty 
to make people live up to their responsi- 
bilities.” (Pratt Institute.) 

“It might save service, but not the use- 


fulness of the book.” (Grand Rapids, 
Mich.) 


Galveston (Tex.) charges an unusually 
large fine—5 cents a day—and sends no- 
tices when books are 1 day overdue. 
The librarian says it pleases and prevents 
loss. 

Ottumwa (Ia.) charges 3 cents a day, 
looks through the file once a week or once 
in 2 weeks for overdues and finds very 
few. 

6. Open shelves. There is but little 
left to say on open shelves after Miss 
Lord’s exhaustive treatment of the sub- 
ject, published in the Proceedings of the 
Minnetonka conference. Miss Lord gives 


some figures for 36 libraries. It may be 
interesting to note in connection with 
these, a few figures from 187 of the libra- 
ries to which this Committee’s question- 
naire was sent at about the time Miss Lord 
was conducting her investigation. 

(a) Have the public free access to the 
shelves? 35 libraries in Group A _ say 
“yes,” 2 “no,” and 2 “limited.” In Group 
B, 78 say “yes,” 14 “no” and 16 “limited.” 
In Group C, 16 say “yes,” 13 “no” and 10 
“limited.” 

(b) Does free access increase or de- 
crease the cost of service? How? 

80 libraries say that it decreases, 14 that 
it increases the cost of service, but 2 of 
these latter emphasize the point that the 
use also increases, which may not mean 
increased cost relative to the number of 
books circulated. Many of the libraries 
questioned feel that it makes little or no 
difference, or fail to answer the question 
at all. 

65 libraries state that free access re- 
quires fewer attendants or less time from 
the same number of attendants. Libra- 
ries that say the cost is increased state 
that the use is increased, that more books 
are lost, that books wear out faster, that 
it costs more to light the stack, that more 
time is spent in straightening the shelves 
and that more assistants are needed. Your 
Committee doubt whether increased or de- 
creased cost is susceptible of proof by 
figures, but feel that, to quote 2 libra- 
rians: 


“The strong argument for open shelves 
is the educational value of free access:” 
and “As to cost of service there is hittle 
difference, but in serving the public to 
their satisfaction, everything points to 
open shelves.” : 

(c) Are you ever tempted to restrict 
access because of loss of books? 101 li- 
braries answer “no” and 23 “yes,” but most 
of the tempted seem to have no intention 
of yielding to the temptation. 

7. Shelf list. (a) Do you keep a shelf 
list on cards or on sheets? If on cards, 
do you use Library of Congress cards? Is 
much saving affected thereby? 

In Group A, 31 use cards, 1 uses sheets, 
while 2 keep their shelf list in a book (1 
of these is changing to cards). 4 of the 


















31 use Library of Congress cards and 3 of 
the 4 consider them a saving. 

In Group B, 88 use cards and 13 use 
sheets, while 5 use both (but 2 of these 
are transferring all to cards). 9 of the 13 
using sheets are located in New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, New York and New 
Jersey. Only 20 of the 88 use Library of 
Congress cards and 9 of the 20 think them 
a saving. 

In Group C, 29 use cards, 4 use sheets 
and 5 use both. Seattle (Wash.) puts 
but 1 entry on each sheet. Oakland 
(Cal.) has no shelf list, but uses the offi- 
cial catalog, which is arranged by classes, 
as such. Only 5 of the 29 use Library of 
Congress cards, and 4 of the 5 think them 
a saving. Of the libraries using both 
cards and sheets, 1 keeps fiction and juve- 
niles on cards, 1 all but periodicals (sheets 
for which never have to be rewritten) on 
cards and 1 all but fiction on cards. 

This gives a total of 148 libraries using 
cards of which 29 use Library of Congress 
cards, 18 use sheets and 10 use both. 

Grand Rapids (Mich.) gives as the rea- 
son for not using Library of Congress 
cards that they are so often filled up with 
a long title as to leave no room for the 
accession numbers of 30 or 40 duplicates. 

(b) If the shelf list is on sheets, how 
much time per year is spent in rewriting? 
What advantages in the sheet form make 
up for this? 

In Group B, 5 say “not much”; 3, “a 
good deal too much”; 1, “rewritten once in 
10 years,” and 1, “none.” 2 find no ad- 
vantage; 3 say less danger of loss, 3 less 
of misplacement, 3 that one takes in more 
at a glance, 2 that sheets are more com- 
pact, 1 that they are easier to use and 3 
that they are better for inventory. 

In Group C, 3 say “very little time.” 4 
find the sheet form easier to use. Of 
these, Scranton (Pa.) writes: 

“Ease in referring,; making entries and 


canceling, which in the lines where sheets 
are used, are frequent.” And Brookline 


‘(Mass.): “The sheet shelf list in the gen- 


eral collection (exclusive of fiction and 
juveniles) is very good, and one can see 
at a glance what one has in a class. In 
fiction and juveniles we have been forced 
to adopt cards on account of much dupli- 
cation and frequent replacing.” 
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Grand Rapids (Mich.), which in 1908 
was transferring from sheets to cards, says 
there are no advantages in the sheet form 
that compensate for the time spent in re- 
writing. 

(c) What items do you give and in 
what fulness? Which could you spare? 

The items to be given on the shelf list 
must vary so with its uses that little is to 
be gained by listing in detail the data giy- 
en without knowing what use each library 
makes of its shelf list. When used as an 
order card, a classed catalog, an accession 
record, or for compiling printed lists, more 
data are necessary than in other cases, 
Comparatively few libraries (20 out of 
158) feel that they are perhaps giving un- 
necessary data and there is no unanimity 
as to what is unnecessary. 

It is interesting to note that while 15 
libraries content themselves with giving 
the author’s surname only, 56 find the full 
name, or initials or “subject fullness” nec- 
essary. 6 more give “short author en- 
try,” which is too indefinite to be counted 
with either of the above. 76 libraries give 
no data except author, title, accession and 
call numbers. Date is the item coming 
next in frequency of use; then number of 
volumes if more than one, publisher, edi- 
tion, place, size, series, cost or price, illus- 
trations or maps. 

Newton (Mass.) gives on its shelf list 
card the number of catalog cards for that 
book. Pratt Institute stamps the card A. 
L. A. if the book is in the “A. L. A. Cat- 
alog,” and notes the number of copies 
permanently needed in fiction and in the 
juvenile collection. 

(d) Does the shelf list card take the 
place of the accession book? that is, are 
any or all of the facts usually noted in 
the book noted on the shelf card? The 
shelf list is used in this way by 5 libraries 
in Group A*, 5 in Group Bf, and 4 in Group 
Cf. 5 libraries in Group B that keep an ac- 
cession book say that the shelf card par- 
tially or wholly replaces, or might easily re- 
place, the accession book. 





*Carthage (Mo.), Springfield (Vt.), Ocon- 
to, Rhinelander and Watertown (Wis.). 

+Fairhaven and Milton (Mass.), La Crosse, 
Marinette and Merrill (Wis.). 

tBrookline, Somerville and_ Springfield 
(Mass.) and Newark (N. J.) 
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8. Withdrawals. (a) Do you keep a 
record of withdrawals? (b) With what 
fulness of entry? (c) Why does it pay? 

In Group A, 22 keep and 5 do not keep 
a withdrawals record; in Group B,70 keep 
it and 18 do not, and in Group C, 18 keep 
it and 1 does not, while 8 take account 
only of the number of volumes withdrawn 
(sometimes by classes) and 1 of these also 
keeps the catalog cards. At least 3 li- 
braries keep this record on cards. 

Libraries keeping temporary records on 
slips, or simply noting the withdrawal in 
the accession book, or keeping the with- 
drawn catalog, book or shelf cards (or any 
two of these, or all) have not knowingly 
been included in the above figures for li- 
braries keeping withdrawals records. For 
instance, Providence (R. I.) keeps for 2 
years the charging slips arranged by call 
number; Hartford (Conn.) keeps the old 
book cards and notes publisher on them, 
etc. 

Grinnell (Ia.) keeps both withdrawals 
book and cards and says the latter are “in- 
dispensable because they furnish an alpha- 
betical list. by authors.” 

Superior (Wis.) “answers all questions 
and takes one-sixth of the time spent in 
keeping a book,” by stamping date of with- 
drawal in accession book and on shelf card, 
filing shelf card alphabetically, adding to 
book card (which already bears call and 
accession number, author’s surname, title) 
the date and cause and filing these cards 
by date. 

(d) With what fulness of entry? There 
is difference in practice here. 4 libraries 
state that they give accession number only, 
call number only, or both; 3 give author 
and title; 8 author, title and accession num- 
ber; 11 author, title, accession and call 
number; 4 author, title, accession and rea- 


son for withdrawal; 1 author, title and 
Date Number of vols. 
Date Number of vols. 
Date Number of vols. 
Date Number of vols. 


New Rochelle (N. Y.) writes: 


“Dropped the record a year ago, but re- 
sumed it. It is the easiest record for re- 


placements and for reference at inventory 
time. 


Adult fiction 
Adult classed 
Juvenile fiction 
Juvenile classed 


date; 2 author, title and call number; 1 
author, title, accession number and date; 
1 title and accession number; and 3 title 
and reason (1 of these adding call num- 
ber and 1 accession number), while an- 
other gives call number and reason. 

Counting in with these libraries those 
that enter more or different combinations 
of items, we find the frequency with which 
the following items occur, beginning with 
the item oftenest found, to be: accession 
number, call number, reason, date of with- 
drawal, date of replacement, price or cost, 
publisher. 1 library notes the number of 
times the book has circulated and 4 the 
number of copies left. Grand Rapids 
(Mich.) gives entry date, class, book and 
accession number, author, title, place, pub- 
lisher, year, size and reason, and writes: 

“When a record is kept at all, it is but 
little more work to keep it fully. All items 
are useful in ordering replacements. It 
is useful to learn the condition of the li- 
brary.” 

Few libraries keep a full record. 

(c) Why does it pay? The favorite 
reasons are: for statistics and in ordering 
replacements and duplicates. The record 
is also said to save time, to trace missing 
books, to be useful for insurance purposes, 
to show the character of the reading most 
done, and to be easier to consult than the 
accession book. 

“Keeps record, with reasons, of has- 
beens.” 

“Habit makes it seem easier to list need- 
ed replacements from the withdrawals 
book. Do not think it pays if file of shelf 
list cards is kept of books withdrawn.” 

“Perhaps it doesn’t. Number of with- 
drawals and cause sufficient for statistical 
purposes.” 

New Britain (Conn.) which gives num- 
ber, author, title, call and accession num- 


ber, number of times circulated, says: 
“Doesn't. Never refer to it. Will try fol- 
lowing”: 


Average number of loans 
Average number of loans 
Average number of loans 
Average number of loans 


Another says, “Doesn’t. Could be con- 
densed to number of books withdrawn.” 
(Records date, author, title, and accession 
number.) 

Brookline (Mass.), which records only 
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the number withdrawn, keeps also a list, 
with reasons, of books withdrawn or re- 
jected after reading. 

Pratt Institute gave up the detailed rec- 
ord because they couldn’t see that it did 
pay, and now records only the number 
withdrawn. 

Newark (N. J.) keeps a simple record 
by classes and says: 

“It is of interest to tell in a few minutes 
how many books in any one class have 
been discarded.” 

Northampton (Mass.) says: 

“Doesn’t pay. Glad you raised the ques- 
tion. Shall only keep record of gross 
withdrawals.” 

9. Work with schools. (a) Do you send 
libraries into the schools? (b) Do you 
plate, pocket and label these books? Why? 
(c) How do you charge them? 


(a) 10 out of 35 answering in Group A, 
58 out of 107 in Group B, and 33 out of 39 
in Group C (101 in all), send libraries into 
some or all of the schools in their re- 
spective cities. 26 that do not send li- 
braries allow teachers extra privileges. 

(b) Of the 101 sending libraries, 68 
plate, 67 label, 74 pocket them. 33 of these 
do it because the books are drawn from 
the main library, or are used in the main 
library in vacations. 15 of the 101 do not 
plate and label, 8 do not pocket. The rest 
do not answer. 

The reasons given in addition to the 
above are for uniformity; for identification; 
as a safeguard; to help children to learn 
to use library books; for charging. 3 find 
the processes unnecessary. 1 says: “Just 
started school collection and didn’t realize 
we could get along without doing it.” 

While there must, of course, be some 
simple mark of ownership, your Committee 
is of the opinion that much time is wasted 
in plating, pocketing and labeling books 
for school use which are never to form 
part of the main collection. Need time be 
spent in classifying them? 

(c) Methods of chafging vary greatly. 
Some use duplicate book cards, some 
charge on book cards at the library and 
send the teacher a record book or record 
card, others use special sheets. Leaven- 
worth (Kan.) leaves the book cards in the 


books, sends an alphabetical list of books 
to each school as an invoice and keeps a 
carbon duplicate at the Library charged 
to the school. Springfield (Mass.) keeps 
books used exclusively for its school col- 
lection in sets of 25 volumes, listed on 
mimeographed sheets, and charges by dat- 
ing the sheets. 

Northampton (Mass.) uses the Browne 
system; 1 pocket for each school is kept 
at the Library and book cards slipped into 
it. Duplicate cards are sent in the books 
and also a pocket for each pupil. A verti- 
cal pencil mark on the pockets shows the 
amount of reading done by each pupil. 
The same on the card shows the most used 
books. 

Some libraries charge so many to each 
school or teacher. Newark (N. J.) pro- 
ceeds as follows: 

A school library book plate is pasted in- 
side the front cover; title and author cards 
only are made, the latter serving also as 
a shelf list card. Call number, label, pock- 
et and bookslip are omitted. 

A teacher’s circulation sheet is made and 
placed in the book for which it is written. 
When a set of books is charged these cir- 
culation sheets are taken out, arranged al- 
phabetically according to title, slipped 
within each other, and then inside a manila 
cover. All are then held together by an 
elastic band through the center fold. On 
the outside of the cover, in the upper right 
corner, are written the teacher’s name, 
school and grade. The book thus made is 
sent with the school library of which it is 
a catalog. To charge a book, the teacher 
turns to the sheet corresponding to the 
book to be charged, and writes on it the 
borrower’s name, with date of issue. 
When the book is returned she checks it 
in the return column. 

After the teacher’s list of her library 
has been made by gathering the circula- 
tion sheets, as stated, a teacher’s indicator 
is made. This is a manila slip a little 
longer than the regular book slip. On it 
are written the teacher’s name, grade, 
number of books sent and date of sending. 
The teacher’s indicators are grouped by 
the buildings in which the teachers are lo- 
cated, and put behind a slip of gray card- 
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board one-fourth of an inch longer than the 
indicator and bearing the name of the 
building at the top. 

The library thus has the name of every 
teacher in the city who has a school li- 
brary, her building and grade, the num- 
ber of books she has, and the date sent. 
The list of books themselves is held by 
the teacher in her circulation book. A 
further record of school, teacher, date and 
number of books sent is kept in a blank 
book to facilitate a quick summary of to- 
tals. 

The above plan takes about one-third of 
the labor called for by the method it su- 
persedes. 

The Committee wishes to express again 
its appreciation of the kindness of the 
busy librarians who patiently answered so 
many questions and made this report pos- 
sible. 

CORINNE BACON, Chairman 

SULA WAGNER 

HILLER C. WELLMAN 
Adjourned to Friday, July 2, 8:15 p. m. 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 
(Friday, July 2, 1909, 8:45 p. m.) 


THE PRESIDENT called the meeting 
to order on Friday evening, July 2, at 8:45 
and the Association passed at once to the 
consideration of reports from Committees. 
In the absence of the Chairman, MR W. 
R. EASTMAN, the Secretary read the 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
LIBRARY ARCHITECTURE 


The Committee on library architecture 
offers the following report for the year 
1908-09. 

The Association has at its headquarters 
in Boston the plans and drawings of 86 
libraries built in 21 different states, rep- 
resenting the work of more than 25 archi- 
tects. The majority of these buildings are 
large and but 12 of the entire number are 
outside of cities. No less than 32 are 
branch libraries in New York city, 10 
others are branches in Philadelphia and 
6 more are in Cincinnati; a total of 48 
branch buildings out of the whole 86. 
Eight are college libraries. The small li- 
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braries are very few and almost all of them 
the work of one man. 

This collection is frequently consulted, 
but would be of much greater practical 
value if thoroughly classified and cataloged 
in such a way as to direct attention to the 
special features of each plan. It is evi- 
dently far from being complete for its pur- 
pose and a full and detailed index would 
be the first step to enlarge its usefulness 
and enable an active committee to solicit 
and obtain material, now lacking, for the 
use of the multitude of small libraries look- 
ing for satisfactory plans for buildings of 
very moderate cost. 

Your Committee proposed to the Execu- 
tive board to begin such a catalog, but 
it was not deemed wise to incur the neces- 
sary expense, which included that of tem- 
porary removal, until the question of 
permanent headquarters should be decided. 

No change in the collection has been 
made during the year. 

It has been evident to your Committee 
that important help might be rendered to 
the libraries by public discussion in our 
Bulletin of certain special details of build- 
ing, such as flooring and floor covering, 
lighting—both natural and artificial—ven- 
tilation, heating, climatic conditions, shelv- 
ing, class and assembly rooms and, per- 
haps, the development of a style of archi- 
tecture which might signify a public li- 
brary by its very appearance. It is cer- 
tainly desirable that librarians should be 
better informed than we have been on 
these and on many other similar points. 
It is true that these matters were fully 
treated by competent librarians and archi- 
tects in 1893, but it is time that we should 
learn the results of the experience of the 
last 16 years, which have been prolific in 
invention. Hundreds of library buildings 
have been erected in the United States 
since 1893 and there must be some new 
things to be said. 

Doubtless you will expect your Commit- 
tee to obtain the desired information from 
the able men who have built libraries and 
from those who are now building them. 
The Committee has talked about it; it has 
made a few tentative requests; but has no 
results to report. It has found that the 
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man who plans and builds a good library 
is a very busy man. The man who ac- 
cumulates experience that is worth while 
is going on to use it and it is hard for 
him to find time to sit down and write it 
out and give it to others, much as he 
would like to do so. Still experience, our 
own or that of others, is the only way by 
which to learn and the effort to obtain the 
results of experience should not be given 
up. A strong, insistent public demand for 
such discussion of many practical ques- 
tions of building will have its influence 
even upon busy men whose very business 
enables them to make valued contribu- 
tions. 

The only substantial report which your 
Committee has to offer at this time is a 
list of new library buildings planned, be- 
gun or completed in 1908; but as this list 
so nearly duplicates the Annual report on 
gifts and bequests to American libraries, 
printed in the March number of the Bul- 
letin of the Association, it would be super- 
fluous to repeat it here. 

W. R. EASTMAN, Chairman. 


THE PRESIDENT: Unless objection 
is heard we shall consider this report 
adopted. 

We will now listen to MISS EMMA R. 
NEISSER, who will present the 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
LIBRARY WORK WITH THE 
BLIND 


The Committee has endeavored to se- 
cure accurate information concerning the 
circulation of embossed books from public 
libraries throughout the United States, and 
the inquiry conducted has brought to light 

1. The need for uniform statistics. 

2. The need for additional centres 
where books may be obtained. 

3. The co-operation existing between 
libraries and organizations especially in- 
terested in the blind. 

The Chairman attended the 10th con- 
vention of the American association of 
workers for the blind, held at Columbus 
(O.) June 15-17, 1909. The report of the 
Uniform type committee of that Associa- 
tion is not yet published, but will appear 
later in the “Outlook for the blind.” 


The following resolutions of that con- 
ference are of especial interest to libra- 
ries circulating embossed literature: 

1. That the recommendations of the 
Uniform type committee be adopted. 

2. (a) That the work assigned to the 
Uniform type committee be continued. 

(b) That authority be given the Com- 
mittee to seek the co-operation of other or- 
ganizations in the movement toward a uni- 
form standard punctographic system for 
the blind. . 

(c) That the Committee be authorized 
to raise and expend funds for its work. 

3. (a) The use in standard and miscel- 
laneous publications of complete gram- 
matical punctuation. 

(b) The use in such publications of a 
clear and tangible indication of capital let- 
ters wherever capitals would be properly 
employed in ink print. 

(c) The exercise of discretion on the 
part of those in control of the embossing 
presses as to the use of the generally 
known unequivocal contractions. 

(d) The exercise of such discretion in 
the employment of such intervals and 
scales of type as will in their judgment 
render their publications most serviceable 
to their readers. 

4. That actual experiments carefully 
prepared, carefully conducted and carefully 
recorded, take the place of conjectures and 
mere impressions in deciding upon the 
relative legibility of different classes of 
tangible characters. 

5. That it shall still be the policy of 
this Association to encourage a_ willing- 
ness to unite with the English speaking 
world upon any system which embodies 
the principles that will render it most 
serviceable. 

6. That we look forward to the estab- 
lishment of a National bureau of informa- 
tion which shall serve the blind as the 
Volta bureau serves the deaf. 

7. (a) That this Association heartily 
approves the action taken by certain of 
its representatives, aided by Dr E. M. 
Gallaudet, President of Gallaudet college, 
Washington (D. C.), Dr E. F. Fay, of Gal- 
laudet college, and Mr Booth, of the 
Volta bureau, in securing legislation re- 
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quiring the taking of the census of the 
blind and the deaf in the United States. 

(b) That this Association recommends 
that Congress be asked to make provision 
for further special census work pertaining 
to the blind. 

8. That we recognize and heartily ap- 
prove the efforts that are being made by the 
Committee on the prevention of blindness 
of the American medical association, Dr 
F. Park Lewis, of Buffalo, Chairman, by 
the several state commissions, and by all 
local and private organizations looking to 
the prevention of all preventable blind- 
ness, including that resulting from the 
ophthalmia of the new-born, by dissemin- 
ating these facts among the lay public; and 
that we pledge our unqualified support to 
the movement to give all possible publicity 
to these preventable causes. 

Mrs Fairchild during the year visited 
the Michigan state school for the blind 
at Lansing, the Illinois industrial home 
for the blind at Chicago, and the classes 
for blind children in the public schools of 
Chicago. 

The Chairman has visited the State 
school for the blind at Faribault (Minn.), 
the State school and American printing 
house for the blind at Louisville (Ky.), 
the Cincinnati public library and Clover- 
nook home for the blind, the Library of 
Congress, the Ohio state school for the 
blind, as well as the Western Pennsylva- 
nia institution for the blind and the Carne- 
gie library at Pittsburgh. 


New Publications 
1. In ink print 


The Committee again commends to your 
attention “The Outlook for the blind” pub- 
lished by the Massachusetts association 
for promoting the interests of the blind, 
277 Harvard Street, Cambridge (Mass.). 
Valuable information of interest to libra- 
rians has appeared in the quarterly num- 
bers of this periodical, including lists of 
most recent publications in embossed 
type. 

The “Outlook for the blind” for July, 
1908, contains a valuable tabulated sheet 
of the industrial institutions in the United 
States, and the number for October, 1908, 
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another table of the educational institu- 
tions for the blind in the United States and 
Canada. 

The New York state library for the 
blind during 1908 published a “Finding 
list: Supplement, July, 1905 to July, 1908.” 


2. In embossed type 


In the “Outlook for the blind” for Janu- 
ary, 1909, may be found a list of new pub- 
lications in American Braille, Moon and 
New York point, embossed since the list 
furnished in the “Outlook for the blind,” 
July, 1907, referred to in the last report of 
this Committee. 

In addition to the titles there listed the 
following have also been published: 

American Braille, publications of the 
School for the blind, Lansing (Mich.): 
Warren, Topics on English literature .$0.05 
Aldrich & Forbes, Third reader, 


CE, civ cktiesesschenkchsaeeeeeue 5.70 
Constitution of Michigan, 1908, lv... 1.25 
Whittier, Selected poems, lv......... 1.50 
Epistle of James, pamphlet.......... 15 
Corinthians, 1-13, pamphlet.......... 02 
SN GED nic cccidvackcancsseectaen 1.00 


New York point, books published by the 
New York state library for the blind: 
Aldrich, Poems, 2v. 

Crothers, The gentle reader, 2v. 

Harker, Miss Esperance and Mr Wycher- 
ly, 2v. 

(Gift of Miss Nina Rhoades.) 

Keller, The correct training of a blind 
child. 

Keller, The world I live in, lv. 

La Sizeranne, The blind sisters of St Paul, 
2v. 

Lee, Uncle William, lv. 

Rothschild, Lincoln, 3v. 

Taft, Present day problems, 2v. 


Moon type. Whittier, Snowbound.$0.55 
Y% cost of stereotyping paid by Mr 
and Mrs George Vaux, Jr, of Phila- 
delphia, 1907. 

Wister, Ulysses S. Grant, 2v......... 
¥% cost of stereotyping paid by John 
T. Morris, Esq., of Philadelphia. 

Tennyson, In memoriam, 2v......... 
% cost of stereotyping paid by Mr 
and Mrs George Vaux, Jr, of Phila- 
delphia, 1907. 


1.58 


1.50 
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Ranson, The Triumph of wireless, 
from “The Outlook” of February 6, 
1909. 

YZ cost of stereotyping paid by Miss 

Emma R. Neisser and friends, of 

Philadelphia. 

Wiggin, The Birds’ Christmas carol. 

Y cost of stereotyping paid by Mrs 

William H. Woodward and friends, 

of Philadelphia. 

The new books now being published by 
the Moon society contain an additional 
page reading as follows: “To American 
purchasers of the Moon type books. 

“The Bible can be procured from the 
Bible Society, 7th and Walnut Streets, 
Philadelphia, also the Psalms and the New 
Testament from the Bible Society, Bible 
House, Astor Place, N. Y. Secular books 
may be ordered through any of the agen- 
cies that have depots in London, or direct 
from Miss Moon, Honorary Secretary of 
the Moon Society, 104 Queen’s Road, 
Brighton, Sussex, England.” 

Three new typewriters for embossing 
have recently been invented: 

The Schindler typewriter for embossing 
in Braille and New York point (not yet 
manufactured for sale). 

The Boston Braille writer (Perkins In- 
stitution, South Boston, Mass.). 

The Moon typewriter (Moon Society, 
Brighton, England). 


Reports of Progress 


Delaware. By act of Assembly, ap- 
proved March 31, 1909, a permanent com- 
mission of seven members, to be known 
as the “Delaware commission for the 
blind” was established, and given an appro- 
priation of $1,500 per year to carry on the 
work of the Commission. On June 1, 1909, 
occurred the formal opening of the In- 
dustrial exchange and free library at 307 
Delaware Avenue, Wilmington (Del.). 
The embossed books which are the prop- 
erty of the Wilmington Institute free li- 
brary have been transferred to the new 
salesroom and will hereafter be circulated 
from that address. The co-operation be- 
tween the Library and Commission is most 
cordial, Mr Bailey, the Librarian, serving 
as a member of the Commission. 


Iowa. From the Traveling libraries 
department of the Free library commis- 
sion 223 embossed volumes were circulat- 
ed during the year to readers throughout 
the State. 

New Jersey. The Commission on the 
blind in New Jersey appointed by Govern- 
or Fort in 1908, was supposed to receive 
an appropriation of $1,000 to carry on the 
work, but for some reason the amount was 
never received. The lack of means de- 
layed the work. Later, through the efforts 
of Mr A. A. Osborne, the Secretary of 
the Commission, a limited amount from 
the Governor’s Emergency fund was se- 
cured, and the investigation was begun. 

In April the report of the Commission 
was submitted to the Assembly by the 
Governor with a favorable message, with 
the result that a bill to appoint a perma- 
nent commission of three citizens for a 
term of three years without salary, with 
an appropriation of $1,500 to carry on the 
work of the Commission, was approved 
April 16, 1909, becoming law immediately. 

Ohio. The Commission to investigate 
the condition of the blind in Ohio has 
been engaged in taking the census of the 
blind in the State, and has recently ap- 
pointed the first home-teacher, a totally 
blind young woman. 

Pennsylvania. The State appropriation 
to the Pennsylvania home teaching society 
was increased from $4,000 to $6,000 for the 
two years 1909-10. 

The visitor for the Society for the pro- 
motion of church work among the blind 
has sought out and visited 77 blind mem- 
bers of the P. E. church in Philadelphia 
and the Society is arranging to emboss the 
tunes of the Church hymnal. 

Rhode Island. Through the influence 
of the Providence public library, the “Sun- 
shine daughters” of Providence became 
interested in the publication of embossed 
books and have paid for two of Mrs De- 
land’s “Old Chester tales”: “Good for the 
soul” and “The promise of Dorothea,” 
which have been embossed in Braille at 
the Perkins Institution. 

Utah. The most recent addition to the 
libraries circulating embossed books is the 
Public library of Salt Lake City, which 
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began this work in the fall of 1908. The 
last legislature appointed a commission of 
five members and appropriated $1,000 for 
workshops. 

Wisconsin. Judge J. M. Pereles, of Mil- 
waukee, has again donated $50 for the 


No. volumes in library Books 
American Braille 
English Braille 
Foreign Braille 
Line Letter 
Moon 
New York point 
Total 


No. volumes circulated In city 
American Braille 
English Braille 
Foreign Braille 
Line Letter 
Moon 
New York point 
Music 
Total 


No. of readers 
In city 
In state 
In other states 
Total 


The Committee especially urges the co- 
operation of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, of library commissions, and of in- 
dividual libraries with all agencies inter- 
ested in the dissemination of literature 
relating to the prevention of blindness. 
The education of the public on this subject 
can be accomplished by the circulation of 
this literature by public libraries. For ex- 
ample, from the public libraries in each 
town in Massachusetts, the folder and 
leaflet of the Massachusetts commission on 
the blind may be readily distributed to the 
citizens of the State. 

Those who are willing to co-operate in 
this movement are requested to address 
Mr Charles F. F. Campbell, 277 Harvard 
Street, Cambridge (Mass.), the editor of 
the “Outlook for the blind,” who will noti- 
fy them of the nearest branch of the Com- 
mittee on the prevention of blindness. 

The Committee recommends that the 
Committee on work with the blind be con- 


publication of a new embossed volume, in 
memory of his mother who was blind. 

The Committee recommends a uniform 
method of keeping the records of circula- 
tion of embossed books: 


Music Total 


Out of city In other 
in state states Total 


tinued and a report submitted at the next 
conference. 
E. R. NEISSER, Chairman 
S. C. FAIRCHILD 
A. D. DICKINSON 

THE PRESIDENT: You have heard 
this very comprehensive and interesting 
report. Is discussion desired on it? 

MR BAILEY: Mr President: The re- 
port seems to indicate that the books have 
been transferred from the Wilmington In- 
stitute library to the Delaware commission 
for the blind. The books still belong to 
the Library and are simply deposited at the 
headquarters of the Commission. They 
are under the supervision of the Library. 

MR FLEISCHNER: I should like to 
ask Miss Neisser which is the best type to 
procure. We had some New York point 
books and had no call for them. 

MISS NEISSER: Mr President: I 
think that is not a question for librarians 
to decide. You will have to consider the 
needs of your community. In Massachu- 
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setts all blind children who go to school 
are taught the American Braille. 

MR FLEISCHNER: I am not speak- 
ing so much of the children, but rather of 
grown people,—people who have to learn 
to read now. Which are they teaching 
most? I have had several conferences in 
Boston that were not very satisfactory, 
and I should like to know what other li- 
braries have adopted. Have you all the 
different types? 

MISS NEISSER: We have five sys- 
tems. At the Philadelphia free library we 
teach adults the Moon type first, and then 
the others. The Pennsylvania schools all 
teach the American Braille, the same as 
Massachusetts. I think the local condi- 
tions have to be considered somewhat. 

THE PRESIDENT: The adoption of 
this report will include the continuation 
of the Committee, in accordance with the 
recommendation you have just heard. Is 
it your pleasure that this report be adopt- 
ed with these conditions? Adopted. 


MR A. L. BAILEY, Chairman of the 
Committee on bookbinding, will now pre- 
sent the 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 

BOOKBINDING 


For the past three years the Committee 
on bookbinding has spent much of its en- 
ergy in trying to induce the publishers to 
issue special editions of popular and stand- 
ard works for library use on the one hand, 
and on the other hand in trying to induce 
the libraries to buy them when the pub- 
lishers complied. Both efforts have met 
with but indifferent success. Several pub- 
lishers have tried to meet us half way and 
we know that many librarians bought all 
such editions when possible. The total 
number of copies bought, however, has 
not been large enough to make the pub- 
lishers very enthusiastic about continuing. 

At the meeting last year the Committee 
asked for tentative orders on 112 books 
most of which were standard and on the 
shelves of nearly all libraries, both large 
and small. The number of copies ordered 
of each book was far less than the Com- 
mittee hoped to receive. In only one case 
was it over 300 copies. It must be ad- 
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mitted that such a small number of copies 
would not be sufficient to make any pub- 
lisher desire to bind a special edition. Yet 
in spite of this fact, 14 publishers agreed 
to do it and 70 books were bound accord- 
ing to our specifications. Since in several 
cases only about one-half of the number of 
copies were sold, it must be inferred that 
many libraries failed to redeem their prom- 
ises made a year ago. In addition to this 
and other discouragements, the Committee 
discovered that many libraries were appar- 
ently unable to get the books even when 
the publishers had them in stock. Our 
friends, the booksellers, must be held re- 
sponsible for this. In view of all these 
facts, the Committee has not been so ag- 
gressive this year as formerly in demand- 
ing reinforced bindings, although it still 
believes in them. Many librarians have 
stated that most of the special bindings 
have given great satisfaction. 

The Committee has not, however, thought 
it wise to let the publishers think that we 
have lost interest in better bindings. In 
the fall of 1908 it sent to all the leading 
publishers a letter protesting against the 
universal method of tipping illustrations 
into books. The Committee has also spent 
a large part of its time in drawing up 
specifications for better commercial work. 
The questions involved required an inves- 
tigation of machine work, of materials 
used in binding, and of various commercial 
processes. A meeting was held in New 
York with the manufacturers of bookbind- 
ing machinery and proprietors of a large 
bindery. The desire of the Committee 
was to draw up specifications which, if fol- 
lowed, would greatly increase the service- 
ability of books but which would not 
greatly increase their cost. They were 
submitted to various experts for criticism 
and suggestion. As finally drawn up we 
believe them to be fair and not open to the 
charge of asking too much of the publish- 
ers. Since they have only recently been 
sent to the publishers, it is too early to tell 
what the result will be. They are too long 
to incorporate in this report. 

An attempt has been made to gather 
statistics showing the relative wearing 
quality of books of different publishers. 
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Twenty-five libraries sent statistics of cir- 
culation covering new books in original 
publishers’ binding sent to the bindery dur- 
ing the first four months of the year. Fic- 


rate. We believe that the average obtained 
after combining the figures from all libra- 
ries shows which publishers are issuing the 
most serviceable books. 


tion and juvenile figures were kept sepa- 





FICTION 

Vol Circ. Av. 

5 Beebe, Pee © Giicc ce scccccccccccccscscceuecascss 273 7,920 29.00 
Se Pes. pe ndckecedenkerekawanabeheodennenial 223 6,430 28.83 
i SY BE Oe Gi oc ccc cc c5s0 0s ncencenessenennecenas 182 5,214 28.64 
RO cn tcckanennsdeeedeensdseenabeeeenseucenene 392 11,154 28.45 
eC, caine s scbidcs.encacuninsedeeneteaaanen 304 8,518 28.00 
i) Sey ME EMDR ook’ coin ond oc bld dime ened sae RMN 477 13,401 28.00 
Pe UIE os sce acne oie eseeesseabeaswaieene 835 23,362 27.97 
MR cv cknd oe dheokeeds sebendneet sees ceboeeenee 1,208 33,198 27.48 
re Ms sw edad dou beedesvelcsspanen seen 677 18,289 27.00 
et. 2 Re Civ cacacuces ceasndeeen eb ouneseeeeene 280 7,415 26.48 
Swe ee TE ios nn vanoss esse aenwekaneean eee 254 6,682 26.30 
Se RO, CEU: Be GD ck 6.0 os iccccessecetenteneasianen 130 3,367 25.90 
i esi ck arek ier ckesundedpaneeeeeaniee 788 20,235 25.66 
j NN POET OL TE ETT OTE Ty 559 14,246 25.48 
a A, I Te BS ois winsoiaegnn eed po mdiate 5 aa ele AE 95 2,378 25.00 
2 i Me Cs sceeapeedsensnseceswersnaneceaee 563 13,979 24.82 
& fe errr r err arr 543 13,470 24.80 
Se Ce Oe NED 0. ewdeccesenesccuscesecesdceusensens 183 4,405 24.00 
ke a Ee aT ee rey are 117 2,727 23.30 
eS. Oe, SE 2 ee cect ncseacendsesennkeenheane 122 2,650 21.72 
i. Ws ee CE EP Eb skdcncnanscenacdaestendaesabeeaens® 90 1,936 21.51 
ae a Si Ge ic kdcke 40 cecdenexesduebnadeenesscadaas 246 5,093 20.70 

JUVENILE 

Vol. Circ. Av. 

© ON SEE SM ks wad obs cddse be aadkaamae aa bene 370 7,967 21.53 
fy 3 RRS ee eres ewes om earrcr 246 4,905 19.93 
eS i I a tin bw a a eee go nc ee ee eRecee 147 2,831 19,25 
. Sie Oy ST EE Ec cen cndkedndsccavionewenenesnebedee 217 3,987 18.37 
SD Oe, SE I, at a cuvtadeeneniedeneedaheeneaes 178 3,194 17.94 
i ah i can oes chek douné been aah nee ekicn 111 1,989 17.91 
nh Sr nn. cone ieee edsbesesabebeeehaunean 195 3,486 17.87 
Bae Oe OD CDs. os oc ca ccccsncecncesesenue 688 11,719 17.00 
ic i cce ah ace snhdneneebhanaben 764 12,661 16.57 
SE i ns nas ou hag end dk Nae ew knie meena 574 9,448 16.46 
cad occh emis bheenh eh sa ceeh eee 740 12,126 16.37 
so ka dni we mac and enim bie mae eee mee 180 2,952 16.32 
me a re rr were errr ne 92 1,492 16.21 
i ins ioe we ibid hin woah Rial wan een eiean ae 108 1,748 16.18 
EN, ns, cocedknnnasensabadecqesaanetede 211 3,339 15.82 
ee a... ccneeneekeeensekneneehun 403 6,300 15.63 
gs Ee —s | SS eee er eere 486 7,564 15.56 
i ii le a a cena wil 107 1,662 15.53 
an ais on te bas eeeedelnese te eeamiee 453 6,887 15.20 
i te CML... is cc uieentnke ooh bnasnedeehekerene well 246 3,685 14.97 
on nes ada unec aaah eedeur ken seine 530 7.749 14.62 
I i i a a ee ele 785 11,391 14.51 
re MM... cen abueshenaee mien aad 130 1,869 14.37 
I is is nn dln chine wasn ouiaeeicodnd 297 4,157 14.00 
i a ok ns kindle eeonsenheonscannil 214 2,861 13.36 
2 PE Th 6. csceeebonnbeaeawnaene coumka 148 1,885 12.73 
(: "5 = IRIE aReE Rtg geet eG 138 1,747 12.65 
a Mee EAE i aah bale davhininh be doe wensiend eka 445 4,746 10.66 


In comparing these averages with those 
obtained from a similar attempt three 
years ago, covering a much smaller num- 


ber of books from each publisher, we 
find that the result is approximately the 
same, and the publisher who stood at the 
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head of the list in the above table stood 
at the head at that time. In comparing 
the combined figures with the figures for 
each library, we also find a general: cor- 
respondence sufficient at least to indicate 
that the final figures have not been vit- 
iated by the extraordinary figures of one 
or two libraries. With these figures as a 
basis, the Committee proposes to appeal to 
all publishers whose work does not come 
up to the standard of the leaders in the 
above table. 

For some time the Committee has had 
under consideration a pamphlet giving sug- 
gestions for binding for small libraries. 
These plans have been completed and the 
pamphlet will be published by the A. L. 
A. Publishing board. 

During the year the Bureau of standards 
in Washington completed its tests of book 
cloths and formulated specifications for 
cloths which the Government is now us- 
ing on the sets for depository libraries. 
It is no longer “the sheep-bound set.” 
The specifications were printed in the “Li- 
brary Journal” for March and in “Public 
Libraries” for April. These specifications, 
as formulated by the Bureau of standards, 
not only apply to cloth for government 
documents, but may also be used by all 
librarians in selecting cloth for ordinary 
library binding. The tests of the cloth, 
of course, cannot be made by librarians 
themselves; but we are authorized by the 
Bureau of standards to state that it is 
able to make tests according to these spec- 
ifications, though it will be obliged to 
charge a fee for the work done. A per- 
manent schedule of fees has not yet been 
established; charges would depend upon 
the quality of tests required and the prop- 
erties determined, and would cover only 
the actual cost. Cloths conforming with 
these specifications can be made by all 
the book cloth manufacturers, and libra- 
rians should make an effort to get them. 

The Annual report of the Cincinnati 
public library for 1907-08 gives a very 
brief statement regarding a reduction in 
binding bills brought about by using flex- 
ible glue in recasing books which other- 
wise would go to the bindery. The pos- 
sibility of cutting binding bills 40 to 50%, 


as the Cincinnati public library report 
states, is worthy of careful investigation. 
It may prove, however, that a saving in 
binding bills is more than offset by larger 
bills for replacing books. The only prop- 
er test is to keep a record of circulation 
and cost in order to determine the average 
cost of each issue. The method is being 
given a careful test in the Wilmington 
Institute free library. We hope to report 
the results at the next meeting of the As- 
sociation. 

The Committee has been in correspond- 
ence during the year with Mr George A. 
Stephen, member of the Book production 
committee of the Library association in 
England, and is especially indebted to him 
for his helpful suggestions concerning 
commercial binding. 

During the year many questions and 
some criticisms have been sent from dif- 
ferent parts of the country. The Com- 
mittee heartily invites correspondence with 
those who are interested in binding prob- 
lems. 

A. L. BAILEY, Chairman 
G. E. WIRE 

THE PRESIDENT: Are there any 
questions to be asked, or is discussion of 
this report desired? Mr Bailey moves the 
adoption of the report. We have a great 
deal of business before us tonight, and 
unless it is urgent that there should be 
some discussion, we shall take this re- 
port as adopted and pass to the next. 


Will MR J. C. DANA present the re- 
port for the Committee on bookbuying? 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
BOOKBUYING 

Your Committee reports that Mr W. 
P. Cutter, in the interests of bookbuying, 
went to Washington to attend the tariff 
hearing. The report of his activities in 
this line will be rendered by him when 
the bill is finally adopted. 

Your Committee also reports that it 
has caused to be compiled a list of novels 
for adults containing those novels which 
are purchased in the largest numbers in 
American libraries today. It has put the 
same in type and has a few copies for dis- 
tribution. 
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The list was compiled in this way: 

The Committee compiled a tentative list 
of 682 titles. This was set in linotype and 
printed in galleys to the number of 100 
copies. Of these copies 35 were sent in 
duplicate to 35 of the larger public libra- 
ries, with the request that additions and 
omissions be suggested in accordance with 
each library’s novel-buying custom, and 
that these emendations extend also to the 
editions. 

Of the libraries to which the list was 
sent 20 returned the list with suggestions. 
From the lists thus criticized the Com- 
mittee made the list in hand, numbering 
572 titles. 

Books reported out of print have been 
omitted. As no one can tell whether a 
new story will continue to be so popular 
as to make its purchase hereafter advis- 
able, only a few recent novels have been 
included. The list, therefore, includes 
chiefly the standards; it does not, however, 
include books generally called classics if 
they are so little used by the public as 
to make their purchase unnecessary save 
at very long intervals. This is not a list 
therefore of best sellers, as that phrase is 
used today; but of the books of which li- 
braries purchase the largest number of 
copies in a period, say of 20 years. 

The Committee hopes this list may 
serve several purposes: 

It may prove useful as a buying list for 
libraries large and small. 

It may help to persuade libraries to 
adopt the habit of keeping in stock a 
short list of fiction, and of trying to keep 
all the items on that short list always 
on hand in good condition. 

It may help to establish among libraries 
the custom of co-operative bookbuying. 
This habit has thus far been fostered more 
by those binders who furnish books bound 
directly from publishers’ sheets than by 
anybody else. Perhaps this is the only 
form of co-operation that will ever prove 
possible. But it should be noted that even 
if libraries do not concentrate their pur- 
chases on the items in this list more than 
they already do; still they have, as this 
list shows, already tacitly agreed on a list 
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of which they buy many thousands of 
copies every year. 

The next step would be to appoint an 
agent who would, by purchasing for a 
score of the largest libraries, be able to 
secure good prices and to bring pressure 
to bear on publishers to produce better 
editions. If an agent could say to a pub- 
lisher that if the latter will put out, of a 
certain book, a better edition than has 
heretofore been issued, even at an advance 
in price, the agent will take a certain num- 
ber of copies for the libraries which he 
represents, the agent would be able to se- 
cure these improvements in binding, type, 
and paper, which are so much needed. 

If this list is a good one, then its gen- 
eral adoption as the standard list of public 
library fiction for adults will probably im- 
prove the quality of the novels which li- 
braries lend. 

If this list proves to be useful, the Com- 
mittee purposes to follow it with a list of 
the most frequently purchased fiction for 
young people. It already has certain in- 
teresting data in this direction, which lead 
to the conclusion that an agreed list of 
children’s books would prove interesting 
and helpful. 

The Committee recommends that it be 
continued another year with an appropria- 
tion sufficient to print copies of the list 
of novels for all members of the Associa- 
tion and to compile a list of books for 
young people. 

J. C. DANA, Chairman 
W. P. CUTTER 
B. C. STEINER 

THE PRESIDENT: This 
adopted. 

MR DANA then spoke as follows, con- 
cerning 


report is 


Municipal legislative reference, commer- 
cial, technical and public welfare 
libraries 
Through the courtesy of the officers of 
the Association I present another matter 
to your attention for a moment. It con- 
cerns business or commercial, civic, board 
of trade, municipal and legislative refer- 
ence libraries and departments of public 
and other libraries which are devoted to 

these topics. 
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Miss Sears, the Librarian of the Mer- 
chants’ association in New York,—an as- 
sociation which is engaged largely in work 
relating to the welfare of the whole city— 
and Miss Ball, who is the librarian of a 
branch we have in the center of Newark 
which we call a business branch, conferred 
over their work, compared notes and de- 
cided that it would be desirable to dis- 
cover what is being done in similar in- 
stitutions in other parts of the country. 
They found that such information is not 
easy to obtain. It was then suggested that 
an association be formed, at least a ten- 
tative one, of those interested in these 
special libraries, and that if the association 
prove to bring good results, to affiliate it 
with the American Library Association or 
become merged in it. While it may be 
wise to undertake to establish such an 
association, it seemed unwise to attempt 
to establish it as a department or to make 
much of it until it has proved itself 
worthy. 

Two sets of circulars have been sent out 
to libraries of the kind I have just men- 
tioned, the second set to 45 different li- 
braries. These 45 libraries covered, to 
name them again, commercial, industrial, 
technical, civic, municipal, legislative ref- 
rence and welfare libraries and special de- 
partments of public and university libra- 
ries. 

Libraries of this kind, although they 
have increased with great rapidity in the 
last four or five years, have not received 
much attention from our Association and 
have not become interested in it. 

It is rather difficult to keep track of 
their publications, even of those which are 
of considerable interest to a general pub- 
lic library. 

From the institutions circularized were 
received 45 replies, and all but one of 
these favored organized effort at co-opera- 
tion. The movement having been thus 
successful, it was decided to attempt to 
have a brief conference here. 

We have already conferred together 
since we came here and have drawn up 
a tentative form of organization. 

You will be surprised perhaps to know 
that there are 16 different kinds of li- 
braries in the groups I have mentioned, 


few of which have been very closely allied 
with this Association. An interchange of 
ideas and greater publicity among libra- 
rians on the activities of these special li- 
braries will be of very considerable use. 
We cordially invite all of you who may 
be interested in this movement to spend 
just a few moments at the close of this 
session in Room 4. 


THE PRESIDENT: The next report 
is that of MR J. C. M. HANSON, Chair- 
man of the Committee on catalog rules. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
CATALOG RULES 


The British-American rules on which re- 
ports have been rendered at previous con- 
ferences were finally issued by the Pub- 
lishing board in September 1908, and are 
now in use in a number of libraries. Aside 
from this fact there are no new develop- 
ments of sufficient importance to call for a 
regular report, especially as no formal 
meeting of the Committee has been held 
during the year. 

When the Association has had time to 
give the rules a thorough test, it may no 
doubt prove desirable to call a meeting in 
order that changes and modifications called 
for may be discussed previous to the is- 
sue of a new edition. The Committee 
assumes that the Association will prefer 
to have all preparations for a new edition 
referred to the Executive board prior to 
their being taken up with the British rules 
committee. 

Your Committee being in doubt as to 
whether or not it has any responsibility in 
the case of the Simplified edition of the 
Anglo-American code now in progress of 
compilation under the direction of Miss 
Kroeger, would respectfully ask the As- 
sociation for instructions in the matter. 

Finally it may be stated that the Com- 
mittee has been impressed by recent de- 
velopments in co-operative cataloging, par- 
ticularly in the issue of printed cards of 
standard size for the accessions of the 
Royal library at Berlin; and also with the 
importance of greater harmony in the rules 
of entry which obtain in various countries. 
The Committee would therefore welcome 
suggestions or efforts aiming to establish 
an approximate agreement on cataloging 
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rules, especially between Great Britain, 
America and the chief countries of the 
European continent. 
Respectfully submitted, 
J. C. M. HANSON, Chairman 
for the Committee. 
Adopted. 


THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON LIBRARY TRAINING 


was then presented: 

The chief effort of the Committee for 
the past year has been to secure the carry- 
ing out of its recommendation that a 
section be established to consider ques- 
tions connected with training and other 
preparation for librarianship. The Com- 
mittee was unanimously in favor, and in- 
quiry showed that the directors of all but 
one school were in favor of such a sec- 
tion, while an informal written expression 
of opinion by members of the Council was 
sufficiently encouraging to make the Com- 
mittee hopeful. 

A meeting was held in Chicago in Jan- 
uary, 1909, at the time of the meeting of 
the League of library commissions at 
which the matter was fully discussed and 
the recommendation of the Committee of 
the previous year confirmed by the pres- 
ent committee. A formal request in writ- 
ing was therefore preferred to the Council 
at its meeting at Bretton Woods, June 26, 
setting forth rather fully the reasons for 
establishing a section, and was granted by 
more than a three-fourths vote. 

During the agitation of the matter, the 
Committee was advised to draw up a ten- 
tative program for a session at this Con- 
ference, the promise being made that room 
would be found for it whether the section 
were established or not. 

The advantages of such a meeting over 
an unscheduled and informal “Round 
table” are obvious; in the first place, the 
program is not only likely to be more 
carefully prepared, but it is better adapted 
to the miscellaneous audience that it is 
hoped to attract. Esoteric matters, if 
treated, are treated with regard to their 
general bearing on the profession at large. 
Also, the papers and proceedings in part, 
at least, go on record and can be con- 
sulted afterward in print. In the initial 


program offered at this meeting the Com- 
mittee has tried to show that questions of 
training and preparation concern every li- 
brarian who cares for the elevation of 
his calling. 

The changes made by the schools in the 
past year have been few, judging from 
their reports, but announcements for the 
year 1909-10 seem to promise consider- 
able alteration and readjustment. 

At the New York state library school, 
the “Library school rules” which have 
been the basis of cataloging hitherto will 
be abandoned in favor of the “A. L. A. 
rules,” in the junior year, while a reduced 
amount of classed cataloging will be rel- 
egated to the senior year. The practical 
cataloging done by the juniors will also 
be done in approved libraries outside, rath- 
er than in the State library where “Li- 
brary school rules” obtain. The teaching 
of subject-headings will probably be com- 
bined with classification and more atten- 
tion will be paid to dictionary cataloging 
in the first year. 

At the Pratt Institute library school, the 
title has been changed by the trustees to 
the School of library science. The alter- 
ations anticipated are in the personnel 
rather than in the curriculum. The Di- 
rector will resume full time in the School 
and undertake again her previous courses. 
Miss Rathbone will reassume the instruc- 
tion in elementary library economy given 
by Miss Turner for the past two years. 
Miss Edith Johnson, a graduate of the 
School, an experienced cataloger, will un- 
dertake the instruction in cataloging, in- 
dexing, and technical French and German. 

The work in the home-libraries will be 
given up, since the advantages derived 
from it by the students under present cir- 
cumstances can be secured at a less cost 
of time and exertion in other ways. 

Drexel Institute library school reports 
no changes. 

Illinois university announces the ap- 
pointment of Mr Phineas L. Windsor, Li- 
brarian of the University of Texas as Li- 
brarian of the University of Illinois and 
Director of its Library school. 

Western Reserve university reports no 
changes. 
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Simmons college reports no changes. 

The Library training school of Atlanta 
reports no changes. The Graduates’ as- 
sociation of this School, recently formed, 
has issued a small handbook containing 
a list of graduates, with addresses. 

No changes have been reported by the 
Carnegie school for children’s librarians, 
but the School announces a year’s course 
in the Bibliography of children’s books. 
The dormitory of the School is now an 
established feature. 

Wisconsin university has issued a cir- 
cular in regard to the new course given 
jointly by the University and the Library 
school, and reported on briefly last year. 
No statement of the working of this course 
has reached the Committee and probably 
another year, after which graduates will 
be sent out, is necessary in order to make 
a report. 

A legislative reference course was in- 
troduced the past year, to be given prob- 
ably in alternate years. 

Syracuse university has made its Depart- 
ment of library science a library school. 
It offers a two-year technical course for 
college graduates, with a degree of B. L. 
S.; a four-year combined academic and 
technical course leading to a degree of 
B. L. E., and a two-year technical course, 
with certificate. In the two latter courses 
students must present the same credentials 
as for admission to the freshmen classes, 
and in the technical course must be 18 
years of age or over. For this course only 
25 can be entered. 

The Indiana library school severed its 
connection last year with the Winona 
technical institute and was conducted as a 
personal undertaking by Miss Hoagland, 
the Director, with a tuition fee of $100 
and a course of eight months with one 
month of practice in a library. Appli- 
cants holding certificates of summer li- 
brary schools were admitted in January, 
at the beginning of the second term. 
An executive committee, consisting of 
Meredith Nicholson, Thomas C. Howe, 
President of Butler college, Jacob P. 
Dunn, President of the Public library 
commission, Demarchus C. Brown, State 
librarian, H. J. Milligan, Julia Harrison 


Moore, and the Director, were responsible 
for the undertaking. This Committee is 
omitted from the announcement for 1909- 
10, and no list of the faculty is given. 

The University of Texas reports no 
training class in progress, and suggests 
that a class in alternate years would per- 
haps meet the present demand in the State. 

The Kansas state normal school at Em- 
poria reports the addition of the study of 
children’s literature and story-telling to its 
course in library science. While it states 
that the course is planned to make the 
teacher’s work easier and more effective, 
it suggests that any one completing the 
work is fit for an assistantship in a pub- 
lic library or as librarian in a small city 
or college library. The courses in library 
history and extension, in bookmaking and 
public documents, being quite unnecessary 
for teachers, it is evident that the purpose 
of the school is partly to train librarians. 

The Indiana summer school continues to 
be held at Earlham college, Richmond 
(Ind). A course in government docu- 
ments by Mr W. M. Hepburn, Librarian 
of Purdue university, will be a feature of 
this summer’s work. 

The State university of Washington 
continues its summer course. The work 
in organization, extension, reference, 
school-library organization, cataloging and 
book selection, is open to any one; other 
courses to those who have had the first 
three of these; and the courses in school- 
library organization, in elementary refer- 
ence, and in book selection for high school 
libraries, are especially intended for teach- 
ers. 

No reports having been received from 
the Minnesota and Iowa summer schools, it 
is presumed that they keep the even tenor 
of their way. 

MARY W. PLUMMER, Chairman 
H. E. LEGLER 

A. S. ROOT 

W. A. WHITE 

CAROLINE UNDERHILL 
GRACE D. ROSE 

THERESA ELMENDORF 
ADAM STROHM 

THE PRESIDENT: There is one 
more report, that of the chairman of the 
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Committee on public documents. The 
first item on the program, a communica- 
tion from the “Congrés international des 
archivistes et des bibliothécaires,” was 
adopted, as you will remember, in the re- 
port of the Council which was submitted 
to you the other day. Therefore we have 
no occasion to deal with it tonight, and 
MR G. S. GODARD’S report is the last 
item on the program before we come to 
the question of the constitution, which, it 
is to be hoped, will not keep us long. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PUB- 
LIC DOCUMENTS 


Your committee is in doubt as to just 
what sort of a report is expected or should 
be made at this time. Only a glance at 
the joint program of the meetings at this 
conference of the American Library As- 
sociation and its affiliated associations is 
necessary to show how great an interest 
is being taken in the subject of public 
documents. Both the National association 
of state libraries and the American as- 
sociation of law libraries have emphasized 
this topic in their programs and have 
special committees engaged upon special 
lines of work, which it is hoped will ulti- 
mately result in a greater uniformity in 
printing, indexing, binding, and distribut- 
ing public documents. 

Therefore, as public documents are, like 
the poor, always with us; and as there are 
sO many ever present problems, new and 
old, connected with them; and as the pro- 
grams of some of our affiliated associa- 
tions, whose meetings are open to us, have 
special papers by competent persons upon 
some of these problems, the Committee 
asks that you consider the papers and the 
accompanying discussions which are pre- 
sented at these meetings as well as at our 
own Government documents round table 
as a part of the report of your Committee 
on public documents. 

Respectfully submitted, 
G. S. GODARD, Chairman 
JOHNSON BRIGHAM 
L. J. BURPEE 
S. H. RANCK 

THE PRESIDENT: Unless objection 
is heard we shall take Mr Godard’s report 
as adopted. 


You will remember that we were more 
fortunate the other day than the Program 
committee anticipated we should be when 
the official program was being prepared for 
print. Otherwise, the next item, “revision 
of the constitution,” would not have ap- 
peared in the form in which it does. The 
constitution has been revised and adopted, 
but as a sort of coup de grace, at any 
rate, as a final step, a committee was ap- 
pointed to receive any amendments which 
might be suggested in the interval between 
the meeting at which the constitution was 
discussed and this present meeting. The 
committee was given certain powers, edi- 
torial chiefly, and has doubtless prepared 
a report. 

Will Mr N. D. C. HODGES be so kind 
as to present the report of the 


COMMITTEE ON AMENDMENTS 


The committee appointed to receive and 
consider proposed amendments to the con- 
stitution begs leave to report that it has 
received five proposed amendments, most 
of them relating to the duties of the Coun- 
cil. And, after due consideration, in view 
of the recent adoption of the constitution 
as a whole, recommends that action on all 
amendments be deferred until the next 
conference of the Association. 

Respectfully submitted, 
N. D. C. HODGES, Chairman 
F, P. HILL 
R. G. THWAITES 

MR GREEN: Mr President: I move 
the adoption of this report. It seems im- 
portant that whatever changes are to be 
made after the careful revision which has 
been submitted to us and adopted, ought 
to be made with deliberation. I have no 
desire to throw any damper upon the 
movement for changes in the constitution, 
but it certainly does seem desirable, now 
that we have adopted it after careful prep- 
aration, that we should try it for a year, 
and equally important that no elementary 
changes should be made in it without care- 
ful deliberation. I therefore move the 
adoption of this report. 

THE PRESIDENT: It has been 
moved and seconded that the report of the 
Committee on amendments be adopted. 
The question is open for discussion now, 
if you wish to discuss it. 


MR FLEISCHNER: Does this mean 
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that Dr Putnam’s amendment is included 
in this report? 

THE PRESIDENT: Dr _ Putnam’s 
amendment is also included. The report 
includes all amendments. 

MR JONES: I think it is very unfair 
that we should choke off amendments to 
the constitution in this wholesale way, and 
I very much hope that the amendments 
that have been proposed may go on our 
records as having their first reading at 
this meeting. Then they will come up 
for final consideration at the next confer- 
ence. I do not know what any of them 
are except Dr Putnam’s, and I am not 
sure that I should favor his, but I am 
opposed to choking off amendments in this 
very summary way. 

MR YUST: Mr President, may we 
not hear these proposed amendments read? 

THE PRESIDENT: Certainly, if it is 
the sense of the meeting. Do you desire 
to have these amendments read before we 
proceed? 

MR YUST: I wish to have them read. 


A motion to table the report was, after 
a short discussion, withdrawn. 

THE PRESIDENT: Mr Secretary, 
will you please read the amendments? 

THE SECRETARY: It will perhaps 
be better, Mr President, in reading the 
amendments, to read also the original ar- 
ticle of the constitution to which the 
amendment applies, if that be the pleasure 
of the meeting. The amendment first on 
the list refers to Section 14 of the consti- 
tution, under “Council membership”: 

Council 

Sec. 14. Membership. The Council 
shall consist of the Executive board, all 
ex-presidents of the Association who con- 
tinue as members thereof, all presidents 
of affiliated societies who are members of 
the Association, 25 members elected by the 
Association at large, and 25 elected by the 
Council itself. The elected members shall 
be chosen five each year by the Association 
and Council respectively, to hold office for 
five years, except that at the annual meet- 
ing of 1909, the existing Council shall elect 
25 and shall divide them by lot into five 
classes to hold office one, two, three, four 
and five years respectively. 


There are two separate amendments sub- 
mitted to that section. The first is as fol- 
lows: 

The Council shall consist of the Execu- 
tive board, all ex-presidents of the Associ- 
ation who continue as members thereof, all 
presidents of affiliated societies who are 
members of the Association, and 50 mem- 
bers elected by the Association. The 
elected members shall be chosen 10 each 
year for a term of five years. 

The second amendment proposed to this 
section is identical with the one just read. 

There are three amendments to Section 
16, the original of which relates to the 
duties of the Council, and reads as fol- 
lows: 

Sec. 16. Duties. The Council may con- 
sider and discuss library questions of pub- 
lic and professional interest, and by a 
two-thirds vote adopt resolutions on these 
or any other matters of library policy or 
practice, and no resolutions, except votes 
of thanks and on local arrangements, shall 
be otherwise adopted. In particular it 
shall consider and report upon questions 
which involve the policy of the Associa- 
tion as such; and no such questions shall 
be voted upon by the Association, except 
upon a three-fourths vote of the Associa- 
tion deciding for immediate action, with- 
out a previous reference to the Council 
for consideration and recommendation. It 
may by two-thirds vote affiliate with the 
American Library Association, upon suit- 
able conditions, other organizations kin- 
dred in purpose and, by the same vote, 
establish sections of the Association. It 
may nominate honorary members. 

The amendments suggested are, first, as 
follows: 

The main duty of the Council shall be 
to consider, discuss and formulate conclu- 
sions or recommendations upon questions 
of general professional interest, questions 
of library policy and practice, and ques- 
tions involving the policy of the Associa- 
tion as such; and, except upon a three- 
fourths vote deciding for immediate action, 
no resolutions involving any of the fore- 
going questions shall be adopted by the 
Association without a previous reference 
to the Council for consideration and rec- 
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ommendation, nor without a three-fourths 
vote, if against its recommendation; nor 
shall any new section of the Association 
be established, nor final action be taken 
affiliating with the Association other or- 
ganizations, without a similar reference 
for recommendation and a similar vote, 
if the recommendation be adverse. 

Upon questions not referred to it by the 
Association for report, nor involving the 
policy of the Association, nor action by 
the Association, the Council may promul- 
gate its conclusions or recommendations, 
expressing them, however, as the conclu- 
sions or recommendations of the Council, 
not of the Association, and in all cases re- 
porting its action to the Association at the 
earliest opportunity. 

The Council may nominate honorary 
members of the Association. 

The second amendment reads as fol- 
lows: 

The Council may consider questions of 
public and professional interest, and by a 
two-thirds vote adopt resolutions on these 
or any other matters of library policy or 
practice. In particular it shall consider 
questions which involve the policy of the 
Association and report upon such ques- 
tions as may be referred to it by the As- 
sociation. It may by a two-thirds vote 
affiliate with the American Library As- 
sociation upon suitable conditions, other 
organizations kindred in purpose, and, by 
the same vote, establish sections of the 
Association. It may nominate honorary 
members. 

There are three amendments to Section 
same as the second with the exception that 
the sentence, “In particular it shall con- 
sider questions which involve the policy 
of the Association and report upon such 
questions as may be referred to it by the 
Association,” is omitted. 

There is one other amendment, to Sec- 
tion 2, which in the original reads as fol- 
lows: 

Membership 

Sec. 2. Members. Any person or insti- 
tution engaged in library work may be- 
come a member by paying the annual 
dues; and others, after election by the 
Executive board; but no member shall be 


entitled to vote at a business meeting of 
the Association or for the election of of- 
ficers until the annual meeting of the 
calendar year following his accession to 
membership. The annual dues of the As- 
sociation shall be two dollars for individu- 
als and five dollars for libraries and other 
institutions, payable in advance in Janu- 
ary, save that for the first year the dues 
for individuals shall be three dollars. 

The amendment reads: “Omit the last 
sentence, which properly belongs in the 
by-laws.” 

MR HILL: Mr President: It was not 
the purpose of the Committee to choke 
off any discussion, as has been intimated. 
Rather, the Committee wished to bring 
the matter to the attention of the Associa- 
tion in just this way, being aware of the 
fact that it had no authority whatever. 
Amendments can be offered by any one 
at any time, but after due consideration, 
as has been reported, the Committee felt 
that there would not be a large enough 
number present at any one session to take 
up these amendments and consider them 
carefully. Therefore, it was the judgment 
of the Committee that, in the interests of 
the Association, it would be better to let 
them rest for another year and have other 
amendments, perhaps, to be proposed in 
the meantime, and that the Association 
would be in better shape at that time to 
decide upon the relative merits of the dif- 
ferent amendments. 

MISS MARY E. AHERN: Mr Presi- 
dent: The criticism on the proposed revi- 
sion of the constitution has centered 
around these Sections (14 and 16) since it 
was first presented last summer. In the 
long discussion of it in the meeting the 
other morning, considerable feeling was 
manifest and a critical period was reached 
when a substitute was proposed for these 
sections. It was stated two or three times 
by as many different persons who favored 
the original form that any amendment at 
that time meant the rejection of the whole 
measure and the postponement of a re- 
vised constitution for two or perhaps three 
years. It came very near to a promise on 
the part of one speaker that after the con- 
stitution as a whole was adopted it would 
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be possible to offer an amendment even 
at that very session. Thereupon the sub- 
stitute was withdrawn and the constitu- 
tion was adopted but immediate adjourn- 
ment followed. Now, when the Commit- 
tee which you appointed comes in and 
advises the rejection of the offered amend- 
ments at this time and under these cir- 
cumstances, it means that democratic rep- 
resentation of the American Library As- 
sociation in the Council can not come for 
two or perhaps three years more. I am 
loth to question the justice of this action, 
but I, for one, should be very sorry to 
have the report of the Committee adopted. 

THE PRESIDENT: The question be- 
fore the house is that the report of the 
Committee on amendments be adopted. 
Further discussion of that question is still 
in order. If there is to be no further dis- 
cussion, the Chair will put the question. 

The question was determined in the af- 
firmative, Ayes, 47; Noes, 28. 

THE PRESIDENT: Yow are aware 
that the constitution as adopted the other 
day was without by-laws. The new consti- 
tution provides that by-laws may be 
adopted by vote of the Association upon 
recommendation of the Executive board. 
The Executive board received from the 
Revision committee certain proposals for 
by-laws. These it now recommends to 
the Association for adoption. The Secre- 
tary will please read the former by-laws, 
with the proposed changes of each section 
in which a change occurs. 

The Secretary then read each by-law in 
its existing and in its proposed form. Af- 
ter full discussion each section was adopt- 
ed as follows: 


By-Laws 

Sec. 1. Any person renewing member- 
ship shall pay all arrears of dues or dues 
required of new members. Members 
whose dues are unpaid at the close of the 
annual conference, and who shall continue 
such delinquency for one month after no- 
tice of the same has been sent by the 
treasurer, shall be dropped from member- 
ship. 

Each new member shall be assigned a 
consecutive number in the order of first 
joining and paying dues. A delinquent 


member re-joining shall receive his orig- 
inal number. It shall be the duty of mem- 
bers to inform the secretary promptly of 
any change of address. 

The fiscal year of the Association shall 
be the calendar year. 

Sec. 2. At least one month prior to 
the annual meeting of the Association the 
Executive board shall appoint a commit- 
tee of five, no one of whom shall be a 
member of the Board, to nominate the 
elective officers and other members of the 
Executive board, Trustees of the Endow- 
ment fund, and such members of the Coun- 
cil as are to be chosen by the Association 
under the provisions of Sec. 14 of the 
Constitution. 

This committee shall report to the Ex- 
ecutive board which shall after adoption 
of the report, post its nominations 48 hours 
before the election and shall place such 
nominations before the Association on a 
printed ballot which shall be known as the 
“Official ballot.’ The Board shall also 
include on such ballot other nominations 
filed with the secretary by any five mem- 
bers of the Association at least 24 hours 
before the election, provided that with the 
petition containing such nominations or 
noted upon it, shall be filed the consent 
of the person or persons so nominated. 

In general, nominations to the Council 
shall be made with a view of having it 
representative of all sections of the coun- 
try and of the principal classes of libraries 
included in the Association. No person 
shall be nominated as president, first or 
second vice-president or councilor of the 
Association for two consecutive terms. 
No more than the required number of 
nominations shall be made by the commit- 
tee. The position and residence of each 
nominee shall be given on the official bal- 
lot. 

Sec. 3. At the first meeting of the Coun- 
cil at each annual conference, there shall 
be designated a committee of five to nom- 
inate the new members of the Council 
which the Council itself is to elect for 
the next ensuing term. This committee 
shall report to the Council, and the elec- 
tion by the Council shall be by ballot. 
The prohibition in Sec. 2 of the re-elec- 
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tion of a councilor for two consecutive 
terms shall not apply to the councilors 
elected by the Council itself. 

Sec. 4. In case of a vacancy in any of- 
fice, except that of president, the Execu- 
tive board may designate some person to 
discharge the duties of the same pro tem- 
pore. 

Sec. 5. The president and secretary, 
with one other member appointed by the 
Executive board, shall constitute a pro- 
gram committee, which shall, under the 
supervision of the Executive board, ar- 
range the program for each annual meet- 
ing, and designate persons to prepare 
papers, open discussions, etc., and shall de- 
cide whether any paper which may be of- 
fered shall be accepted or rejected, and if 
accepted, whether it shall be read entire, 
by abstract or by title. It shall recom- 
mend to the Executive board printing ac- 
cepted papers entire or to such extent as 
may be considered desirable. Abstracts 
of papers to be presented at annual confer- 
ences shall be in the hands of the program 
committee at least two weeks before the 
conference. 

Sec. 6. The Executive board shall ap- 
point a committee of eight on library 
training, which shall from time to time 
investigate the whole subject of library 
schools and courses of study, and report 
the results of its investigations, with its 
recommendations. The membership of 
this committee shall be as follows: one 
member of a state library commission, one 
librarian of a free public library of at 
least 50,000 volumes, one librarian of a 
college or reference library, one library 
trustee, four library school graduates in- 
cluding one from the faculty of a library 
school; one school graduate and one other 
member to retire each year. 

Sec. 7. The Executive board shall ap- 
point annually a committee of three on 
library administration, to consider and re- 
port improvements in any department of 
library economy, and make recommenda- 
tions looking to harmony, uniformity, and 
co-operation, with a view to economical 
administration. 

Sec. 8. The Executive board shall at 
each annual meeting of the Association 


appoint a committee of three on resolu- 
tions, which shall prepare and report to 
the Association suitable resolutions of ac- 
knowledgment and thanks. To this com- 
mittee shall be referred all such resolu- 
tions offered in meetings of the Associa- 
tion. 

Sec. 9. The objects of sections which 
may be established by the Council under 
the provisions of Sec. 17 of the constitu- 
tion, shall be discussion, comparison of 
views, etc., upon subjects of interest. to 
the members. No authority is granted any 
section to incur expense on account of the 
Association or to commit the Association 
by any declaration of policy. A member 
of the Association eligible under the rules 
of the section may become a member 
thereof by registering his or her name 
with the secretary of the section. 

Sec. 10. Provision shall be made by the 
Executive board for sessions of the vari- 
ous sections at annual meetings of the 
Association, and the programs for the 
same shall be prepared by the officers of 
sections in consultation with the program 
committee. Sessions of sections shall be 
open to any member of the Association, 
but no person may vote in any section 
unless registered as a member of the same. 
The registered members of each section 
shall, at the final session of each annual 
meeting, choose a chairman and secretary, 
to serve until the close of the next annual 
meeting. 

THE PRESIDENT: There is no fur- 
ther business, ladies and gentlemen, there- 
fore the meeting is adjourned until to- 
morrow at half-past two, punctually. 


FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 


(Saturday, July 3, 1909, 2:30 p. m.) 
THE PRESIDENT called the meeting 


to order, and MR CEDRIC CHIVERS 
read his paper on 


THE PAPER AND BINDING OF 
LENDING LIBRARY BOOKS 


Practical experience has told us of the 
deterioration of paper used in lending li- 
brary books in recent years. Books are 
used harder now than they ever were, and 
the paper composing them is of a worse 
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quality. Every effort has been made to 
bind modern books in an effective fashion 
for public use, but complete success has 
not been attained with too large a num- 
ber. The utmost care exercised in meth- 
od, workmanship, and materials is not al- 
ways successful. There has been some- 
thing elusive and unreliable about the 
paper of books which has defied the best 
efforts of the bookbinder. What percent- 
age of books have ineffective binding ow- 
ing to the treacherous qualities of their 
papers there is no means of determining, 
but it is evident that many books after 
careful binding do not serve well. 

It is clear that the bookbinder has not 
understood the first thing which should 
be ascertained before binding a book, that 
is, the material which he undertook to 
bind. He has followed the traditions of 
a craft some four hundred years old, and, 
other things being equal, if the material 
with which he had to deal had been of the 
same quality, the same satisfactory results 
should have been obtained. But the paper 
he has had to bind has been of a very dif- 
ferent sort, and he has failed to re-adapt 
his methods to the varying qualities of the 
paper which the modern publishing world 
has been using. The craft, adapted to and 
dealing with a material so strong as to 
withstand strains of thirty, forty, or fifty 
pounds to the inch, finds itself nonplussed 
and futile in dealing with a material able 
to withstand only strains of four, three, 
two, and one pound to the inch. 

Doubtless in olden times paper varied 
in quality, but the worst paper which was 


used for books likely to be purchased by 
public libraries before so recent a year as 
1890, was of a quality sufficiently good 
when folded and sewed to have held to- 
gether for a reasonable service with the 
ordinary and traditional methods of book- 
binding. It has been impossible to tell 
from the appearance and handling of very 
much of the paper used more recently 
what qualities it possesses which make it 
unreliable in a bound form. 

It has become tiresome to the librarian 
and exasperating to the bookbinder to dis- 
cover after a book has been bound with 
every possible care that it has been wrong- 
ly bound and should have been dealt with 
in another fashion. Explanations appear 
as excuses, and annoyance to all concerned 
is the certain result. This state of af- 
fairs is one which cannot be allowed to 
continue, and it has become necessary, 
late in the day, to understand when bind- 
ing a book something more than has hith- 
erto been known of the thing to be bound. 

One of the first things which would na- 
turally occur to one is to discover the com- 
position of the paper which in the past 
gave us proper results. To that end I 
collected from librarians a number of 
books which had given satisfactory serv- 
ice, and pages from them were sent to a 
paper technologist for analysis and report. 
I have before me a list of 20 books, pub- 
lished by 11 different publishers, with the 
number of times they were loaned to read- 
ers indicated. The number of issues of 
each of these books is here shown: 





r Strength of paper in Ibs. Fibrous composition 
Refer- Thickness of - a. ae ~ 
enceno. No. of paper (1000ths Machine Cross Chemical Mechanical 
of book issues of an inch) direction direction wood Esparto Rag wood Other 
33 134 4.3 11.6 8.0 50 38 5 7 
39 140 6.6 18.0 11.0 50 50 ats 5a 
32 152 4.2 17.8 6.0 100 _ - 
43 181 4.2 15.7 7.5 60 34 5 1 
34 214 5.9 34.3 5.5 45 53 2 ‘ 
41 259 5.2 18.2 9.2 50 45 5 
42 . 274 4.6 14.2 7.6 1 98 1 
29 282 4.5 12.5 9.5 100 
31 290 3.5 13.0 6.6 60 35 = 3 
36 300 4.0 14.3 7.3 25 70 5 
40 334 5.2 23.2 12.0 15 85 “a 
70 483 3.5 12.66 6.0 60 30 10 
71 575 5.75 14.0 8.0 40 58 sia 2 
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These figures do not show the relative 
values of the paper for binding. For the 
purpose of the lending library they may 
all be taken as of nearly equal worth. 

The withdrawal of the books from serv- 
ice depended upon the librarian’s notion 
of cleanliness and his idea of what makes 
a decent book for public service. It 
would be reasonable to assume that these 
books could be loaned on an average 200 
times. 

These selections, then, were made not to 
support any theory of bookbinding, nor as 
worthy instances of library economy, but 
because they prove the paper to have been 
good for its purpose. As to the thickness 
of the different papers, there was little 
variation, 34000" being the thinnest and 
6.64990" being the thickest. This in com- 
parison with a list of 1,000 books compiled 
this year in which the variation is from 
Yooo” to 1%oo0". Their strength, also, 
did not vary nearly so much as that of re- 
cent papers, the strongest of them break- 
ing at a strain of 15 pounds and the weak- 
est breaking at a strain of 6 pounds; while 
the variation between recent books has 
been as between 40 pounds and 1 pound. 
My purpose was, however, to discover 
the fibrous composition of these papers, 
and here some very surprising results were 
shown. 

The chief constituents of modern paper 
are chemical wood, esparto grass, and 
sometimes a slight intermixture of rag. 
There are other materials but they, when 
not actually deleterious, at any rate do 
not tend to strengthen the paper. I think 
it is generally understood that esparto 
grass alone would not make a strong 
paper, that it is used in conjunction with 
the chemical wood to soften the paper 
and make it a better printing subject. 
However that may be, we have the fol- 
lowing results of our analyses: One book 
showing an issue of 280 times had a fibrous 
composition 100% esparto. Another came 
to pieces after being loaned only once. It 
had a fibrous composition of 2% chemical 
wood and 98% esparto. A book, issued 
398 times had 5% chemical wood, 80% 
esparto and 15% other mixtures. One is- 
sued 152 times was composed of 100% 


chemical wood. Another book issued 140 
times was composed of 50% chemical 
wood and 50% esparto. Yet another is- 
sued 259 times had 50% chemical wood, 
45% esparto and 5% rag. Still another is- 
sued 483 times had 60% chemical wood, 
30% esparto and 10% rag. One issued 
573 times had 40% chemical wood, 58% 
esparto and 2% mechanical wood. 

What are we to say to such results as 
these? The composition or finish of the 
paper appears to have but little to do with 
its value for the class of book under dis- 
cussion. It was evident that help for the 
bookbinders’ troubles could not be dis- 
covered in this way. 

It should be said that nearly all these 
books were bound in one manner, and 
that in the manner in which many hun- 
dreds of thousands of books have been 
bound for public libraries, the books al- 
ways keeping intact until the paper has 
given way. The binding of the book is- 
sued 483 times is just as good, except as to 
cleanness and the condition of its cloth 
sides, as the binding of the book discarded 
when worn out after an issue of 140 times. 

Before leaving this part of the subject, 
I have to note an interesting and curious 
fact in regard to a series of popular books 
much and worthily in demand, but which 
give us—librarians and bookbinders alike 
—considerable trouble. In analyzing the 
paper of these books we discovered that 
one book was composed of chemical wood 
10% and esparto 90%, while another book 
of the same series but a different title was 
composed of 90% chemical wood, 8% es- 
parto and 2% rag. And although the 
composition of these papers was reversed, 
we found the number of issues to be very 
nearly alike, with the advantage, however, 
on the side of the paper composed of 10% 
chemical wood and 90% esparto. From 
what we know of the value of fibre we 
should have thought the second book 
showing 90% chemical wood, only 8% 
esparto, with 2% rag, would be much su- 
perior, whereas it was rather inferior. It 
is clear, then, that something happens tc 
paper, apart from its fibrous composition, 
which seriously affects it from the libra- 
rian’s and bookbinder’s point of view. 
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I ought to say that many things happen 
to paper which harmfully affect it for our 
use, such as printing on it and folding it 
too soon after manufacture; the manner of 
bleaching it, etc. But to pursue this in- 
quiry is not germane to our subject. It 
is a matter beyond our control and effect- 
we influence. 

The most injurious treatment in recent 
years to which paper has been subjected 
is that of overstirring and beating its pulp, 
and so impregnating it with air as to form 
the feather-weight papers which are among 


the worst with which we have to deal, 
This does not affect, however, the in- 
stances mentioned above. There is little 
possibility of making a good and lasting 
book with some of the papers made from 
this soufflé of pulp. Beating or whisking 
a paper pulp in this fashion fully explains 
why the fibrous composition has even less 
to do now than formerly with the me- 
chanical value of paper. The following 
illustrations, figures 1 to 8, make clear 
these features of our subject: 
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Figure 1 


Figure 1 is a photomicrograph of the edge of a piece of paper made entirely of linen 
rag. It has been loaned to me by Mr R. W. Sindall, author of “An elementary 
manual of paper technology.” This paper is of too costly a quality, indeed it is un- 
desirable for many reasons, for use in such books as those under discussion; but it 
illustrates the desirable qualities of warp and woof, or inter and across penetration of 
the fibrous composition of paper, which make for strength. This is hand-made. It 
is not possible to get such effects with machine-made paper. 

Other papers here shown are machine-made and of varied values. 
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FIGURE 2 
2a 2b 
: Transverse section Surface section 
Fibres close, air space small Fibres close, well pressed 
General description: A close, heavy, moderately calendered paper. 
a care ek we Wa Sakis we 8 AVES RAN 6. 3 we ae oi wn. ose one alne oh 6°54 000" 
Fibrous composition: 
a a Pale oa ata ic aha gid aries, Win RINGS Aik SW eo Race 5% 
Esparto Eure te atte ete Sn ATW Natassia LK as «eo Eade aa a 95% 
eGR Wee MACHINE WAY Of MANET. oo ais ccs ccccsccvececececcess 40.25 lb. 
RG CUCM eo. nbd cs ce ekadscacucavvanseskeninnce 19.75 Ib. 
Pe Ta. TADCNAE. GIECEION 6... 5.50165 ss osc esac nes eseebeisawenscess 24.5 Ib. 
Since this book showed the fibrous direction to be in the lengthway of 
the book, its strength after folding and piercing by needle was taken 
ENNIO co oS Sian cr sie 6 onde re es er O WA a Ra's 80k. a SK a ACaE bine ed 10,00 lb. 2 
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FIGURE 3 


3a 3b 
Transverse section Surface section 
Air space very large Fibres open and not pressed down 
General description: A thick, bulky, feather-weight antique. 
Thickness ial ae sa 000" 
Fibrous composition: 
i ao aoa ac ok eS a oh Sk Scag Monk 50% 
Esparto ERE ee) OR en ee 50% 
Dregeiee Welant, Machine Way Of Pape! :... 0 cc ccsccccscsscsecscesaes 18.3. Ib. 
Men IIR, (CTOOE CITBOLIOU s 6 of56 eosin coc cilbancs soe ee nee nusn es na 10.3 Ib. 
re 9.75 |b. 


After folding and needle piercing PR oo a Uae Ee SOE 
This is shown the strong way of the paper since its grain was across 
the pages of the book. 3 
Ree NC, QOTOISE COE PEG... ko ois a ec tees enesensacaseen @ 
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FIGURE 4 
4a 4b 
Transverse section Surface section 
General description: A feather-weight antique. 


ee Ark Re ree a xk ot Dids ko wd wlks bis eA Gales wale 
Fibrous composition: 
I Ss rar a ition id. rl 4iavein women wan wallet 
I cag ae cL i re SUE Se ann id. aR al ns dua Aw! ko wd ae Oe ww AM Aw 0c 
PPCM POINTE, THACHEUE GITECHION 6.0.5 6c elec e ss esas csaesscces 
a re 
a de. cer 
| a 
Since the fibrous direction is across the page, it shows, tested with 
I oh oe 8 oN ana e S ordi gat Foard Gia he eA oe adb deals 6 5k bia 
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Figure 4b 
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FIGURE 5 
5a 5b 


Transverse section Surface section 


General description: A thin, esparto printing paper. 
Thickness Ree ates ee ee ea ale cas oh bie ceaniae ets 3°74 9990" 
Fibrous composition: 
rc Sead cs ce Sloe 1 SURO re amr gd liais alll wd oiteleahs 35% 
Esparto 05, A eC mE eRe Ara ii en Se 65% 
Breguine strain, machine direction ;............ ccc cc escccscccescnces 29,75 1B. 
Breaking strain, cross direction , 6.00 Ib. 
After folding, machine direction .............. 13.75 lb. 
After folding, cross direction with needle hole..... 4.00 lb. 
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Figure 5a 














Figure 5b 
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Figure 6a 


FIGURE 6 
6a 


Surface section 
Esparto characteristics very marked 

6b 

Transverse section 

Air space very apparent 
6c 
Transverse section folded once only. Effect of 
fibre very marked 


Ne | a as eae ae pea 
Breaking strain, machine direction ................ 
Breaker strain, cross direction ...........62206000 
After folding once: 
Breaking strain, machine direction............. 
Pierced by needle, cross direction.............. 


The effect of folding on this paper, as seen in figure 6c, 
illustrates‘ vividly what happens to much paper made recent- 
ly. It looks as would a piece of wooden shaving folded once 
across the way of its grain. It is through this weakened fold 
that the sewing of books and their subsequent binding have 


had to depend for their value. 


This should make apparent the necessity for revising the 
methods of bookbinding where a book is required to give the 


service of public use. 
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Figure 6c 
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FIGURE 7 


Transverse section of a paper folded once, the qualities of which are as follows: 
IN rec eka art ae Oe Sale oat ciwinle aslo eave oe «elute Bide as bos 
reer Sebel, GAACUING WAY OF DADE. « <5. oii es cee cece ces ewes 
PPORME BUPA, CEOOS GITECHION 4... 6.0. sec c cose nes as 
After folding, machine direction , GE PE POE 
After folding, machine direction pierced by EC ay ce Ee 
After folding across the grain er 


FIGURE 8 


Transverse section of paper after once folding. 
Thickness of paper ........ Porat ee 
Strength, machine way of grain. 


Strength, machine way across the grain 


Strength after folding, machine direction............0¥e-.-eeeeeeeeeees 
I EET SER ee, = PER eee 
Strength, when pierced by needle and folded in the machine direction.. 


18.25 lb. 
13.75 Ib. 


477 54000 “i 
26.00 Ib. 
13.3 Ib. 
16.5 Ib. 
10.00 Ib. 
15.75 lb. 
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Figure 7 


























Figure 8 
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It should here be borne in mind that 
we are discussing only lending library 
books, which are required to serve some 
150 to 200 issues during a life of from 3 
to 12 years; and while the bookbinder, 
alive to these facts, is able to so treat these 
papers as to ensure economical service for 
the library, it is another question to de- 
termine the value and life for the reference 
library of books made of these papers. 
Here the mischief is greater and the in- 
genuity of the bookbinder is less effective. 

To do good work and get efficient re- 
sults the workman must have good tools 
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this to books used in lending libraries. An 
inquiry into the chemical and fibrous com- 
position of paper does not help much, so 
we set. this on one side. 

It appears necessary, then, to learn 
something about the grain or fibrous di- 
rection of the paper, and its strength 
both in this fibrous direction and across 
it; the strength of the paper under its 
condition arranged for binding, that is, the 
tensile strain it will stand when folded 
and pierced for oversewing; its thickness; 
and something of its surface and stiffness. 
It seems reasonable to assume that the 
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Figure 9 


and good materials. Now, we cannot 
make good books of bad paper. We can 
take bad paper and make the best of it. 
First, however, we must know how good 
the bad paper is, that is, we must discover 
what qualities of strength, pliability, and 
good surface the materials possess with 
which we have to deal. 

It is necessary to arrange the field of 
inquiry. To make a beginning we limit 


binder, having these facts before him, 
would be better equipped to make a well- 
bound book than if, ignorant of these facts, 
he bound a book according to a specifica- 
tion drawn up by someone dead and buried 
years before the composition of the paper 
to be dealt with had been thought of, or 
a specification by a living person who has 
given no more attention to the composi- 
tion of modern papers than his deceased 
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confrére. A large number of libraries in 
Great Britain require that their books be 
bound according to such a specification, 
and the custom is not unknown in this 
country. 

It is well understood that with machine- 
made paper the fibre is drawn in one direc- 
tion and that consequently paper is strong- 
er when tested in one direction than in 
the other. 


Figure 9 
Figure 9 is a section of a roll of paper. 


The two thick lines represent the way of 
the paper, its fibrous direction. 


be if cut as in the upper figure with the 
form in the horizontal direction. In the 
latter, it would be arranged when folded so 
that the fibrous direction would be up and 
down the page of the book and conse- 
quently it would be weak in the fold. 

As the result of testing the paper of 
some 5,000 books, an average differ- 
ence in strength was discovered be- 
tween the machine way of the paper and 
the cross direction of no less than 45%. 

Some two years ago my advice was 
asked in a matter of determining the best 
books for wearing qualities for a large li- 





SHEET PIERCED 


FOR OVERSEWING 
4035 oF sTmencTn $6 % 


















SHEET FOLDED AND 
PIERCED FOR SEWING 
THROUGH 

Loss oF STRENGTH 43% 


A sheet of paper cut as in the lower 
vertical form, would, when folded into 
8vo., have the “grain” the same way as 
the type on the page, and the paper would 
be stronger in this direction than it would 


Figure 10 


brary, and many hundreds of English and 
American books passed under my review. 
It appeared to be generally considered 
that the paper of English fiction wore bet- 
ter than the paper of American fiction. 
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This also had been my own experience. 
In handling the paper in order to deter- 
mine its quality, I had to decide in the 
“cule of thumb” fashion of handling it and 
in very few cases did the English book 
appear to be superior in quality to the 
American book,—that is, the substance and 
quality of the papers appeared equal, yet 
the general experience of the wearing 
qualities of the two papers constantly 
showed that the English book was the bet- 
ter. 

In testing the 5,000 books mentioned 
above, the majority were English books, 


therefore the sewing was through the 
weakened fold of the leaf. 


Figures 10 and 11 


With over-sewing when properly done 
the paper is not weakened nearly as much; 
the difference showing with the sheet flat 
a loss only of 16% as against 48% to 52% 
with folding and sewing. (See figure 11.) 

One other great advantage of over-sew- 
ing papers suitable for the method is that 
the paper is not doubled accurately and 
the fibre consequently is not broken as 
shown in figures 6-7. This will be under- 
stood on referring to figure 11. 











ORDINARY METHOD 
OF SEWING THROUGH 








Figure 11 


and the question of superiority of their 
papers came under review. With 3,717 
English books, 66% of the papers 
showed the grain to be across the page, 
that is, in the strong way for binding; 
34% of the papers exhibited the grain 
up and down the page, making the book 
weak in its fold for sewing. With 981 
American books, 14% only of the papers 
were in the strong way of the grain, while 
with no less than 86% the grain of the 
paper was in the length of the book, and 


The difference in the strength of the 
paper in one direction from that in the 
other being as much as 45%, it is espe- 
cially desirable to know of this fibrous di- 
rection in weak modern papers before 
proceeding to bind a book which is to be 
much used. A book sewed through the 
folded paper may serve well if the grain 
be across the page, but the same paper 
would make a weak binding if sewed in 
the same manner with the grain running 
the length of the book. The bound book 
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293 BOOKS 





WIDTH |. LENCTH | 





STRAIGHT | FOLDED | PIERCED FOLDED | PIERCED [THICKNESS] OVERSEWING TEST 




















397 | 204 | 188 | 2215|1429| 1283 1500] 1934 — 
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Figure 12 


would, of course, experience no disad- 
vantage if in the weak direction the paper 
remained sufficiently strong to hold the 
stitches under wear and tear, that is, if the 
margin of tensile strength either way of 
the paper were above the required tenac- 
ity. 


Until recently paper was made of such 
consistency that it was of little impor- 
tance which way of the grain the paper was 
folded. But library books are used and 
handled more frequently in these days and 
the more recent books are largely made ot 
weaker paper. It is, therefore, now, as it 
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has not been hitherto, of importance to 
discover these mechanical facts and to ap- 
propriately deal with books so printed. 

The strength of the paper, both with 
and across its grain, having been ascer- 
tained, it is desirable to know its tensile 
strength when folded and pierced for the 
sewing. Examination and testing disclose 
extraordinary results. Leaves folded once 
only and pierced with a needle as for or- 
dinary sewing showed with modern papers 
an average loss in tensile strength when 
the grain was across the page of no less 
than 52%. The loss was something less, 
as might have been expected, when the 
fold was in the direction of the grain. 
Here the loss was 42%. But it must be re- 
membered that a leaf of paper with the 
grain running the way of the fold has al- 
ready been shown to have lost 45% of its 
strength as compared with the same paper 
folded in the other direction. This is an 
average loss. But with very many books 
the loss is, of course, much more. 

This weakened paper largely accounts 
for the disastrous results so frequently 
discovered with recent books which have 
been bound with care and good materials. 
Even when thought is taken and the paper 
is examined by the ordinary method of 
handling it, its essential weakness above 
described escapes notice. It is a fact not 
hitherto observed that modern papers lose 
a very large proportion of their tensile 
strength in the acts of folding and sew- 
ing. 

Figure 12 

With 293 books most recently published 
at the time of writing and obtained for 
the purpose of a catalog in compilation, 
the following data as on figure 12 were ob- 
tained: 

Thickness, 1500; over-sewing, 1934, mean 
that the total thickness of the 293 leaves 
was 1%", averaging about %oo0" thick, 
and that the gross strain the paper stood 
after being pierced for over-sewing was 
1934 pounds or an average of about 7 
pounds. 

To obtain good results, however, the 
number of leaves to the section must be 
carefully regulated according to the thick- 
ness and stiffness of the paper. 
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We come, then, to the conclusion that 
when a book is made of paper the fibrous 
direction of whose quality is down the 
page, and it is folded and pierced for sew- 
ing, a loss of tensile strength ensues of 
not less than 75%. We have already seen 
that with 86% of American fiction the grain 
is in this weak direction. The general de- 
terioration of the paper used for fiction 
during the last 20 years appears, from 
a number of tests made for this article, to 
be from 10 pounds to 6 pounds in tensile 
strength. 

The more modern papers develop the 
added vice of losing more of their strength 
in the acts of folding and sewing in the 
following proportions: Books printed be- 
fore 1890, showing an average tensile 
strength of 10 pounds, lost 20% by fold- 
ing and sewing; books printed during the 
present and last year, showing an average 
strength of 6 pounds, lost 50%. 

This, however, does not tell the whole 
story for we have now to deal with the 
thickness of the paper. Here it will be 
readily seen that for a book 7%4x5”, the 
ordinary 12mo., there is a thickness, if it 
can be discovered, appropriate to its size. 
The aforesaid examples showed an aver- 
age thickness of 4.5”, the thinnest being 
3.8”, and the thickest 6.6”. This, then, 
would appear to be an appropriate thick- 
ness for the ordinary volume of fiction. 

With 3069 books recently examined, 1028 
only were under %oo0” thick, while 2041 
were over that thickness. More modern 
papers show thicknesses from 2-%o90” to 
13.254990”", with the largest proportion 
above %oo0’. Papers under 3-%oo9" and 
Over Yooo” in thickness, and of the quali- 
ties under discussion, would be badly 
bound if sewed in the ordinary fashion. 

Out of a total of 3070 books there were 
2377 outside these limits. Therefore, be- 
cause of the unsuitable thickness of their 
paper for a book 7%4x5”—apart from the 
consideration of their tensile strength— 
the 2377 books out of 3070 would not be 
effectively bound if sewed through the 
folds in the ordinary manner. 

With a collection of 700 recent books 
of fiction, compiled during the last few 
weeks by the American Library Associa- 
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tion as excellent from their literary value, 
the variations in thickness of their paper 
were from 2-090” to 13-2%o00", with a large 
majority unsuitable in thickness for sewing 
advantageously in the ordinary manner 
through the fold. 

It may be observed that the papers of 
the older books, published in 1890 and be- 
fore, were only recently tested after, in 


many cases, years of arduous service in 
which they certainly lost much of their 
strength, while all the tests of more re- 
cent books were naturally of quite new 
paper. 

Below is a rough comparison between 
the average book printed before 1890 and 
the paper issued during 1909: 


1890 1909 
ae ia aa ete Rats odo cou winibowele mis 10 Ibs. 6 Ibs. 
Loss in the weak way of the grain or fibrous direction.............. 25% 45% 
a ie. ene One aa athe ¥04460 044600 20% 50% 
Of an undesirable thickness for binding in the ordinary way........ 5% 77% 


The average thickness of paper for fiction before 1890 appears to have varied 


between 3-%o09 to 8-%4o09"’. 


Recent publications by the best publish- 
ers show, as intimated, a great variation 
in tensile strength. The following table, 
figure 13, shows under division of “strong- 
est” and “weakest” those qualities in the 
papers recently used by 23 different pub- 
lishers. 


Figure 13 


The first column under each heading 
shows the thickness of each paper in thou- 
sandths of an inch; the second column its 
tensile strength flat, and the third column 
the tensile strength after it has been folded 
and pierced by the needle. 


While it is true that a paper with its 
fibre running up and down the page is 
weaker in the fold for sewing, it is for- 
tunately more pliable and falls over more 
readily in the hand of the reader. So 
that if a book be carefully over-sewed, in- 
stead of being sewed through the folded 
section, a more pliable book is the result, 
and, in most cases, a stronger book. 

Another source of difficulty in dealing 
with modern papers is one which arises 
from the use of calendered and surface 
papers for illustrations. In their qualities 


of tensile strength and deterioration under 
folding and sewing, they have been dealt 
with among the other papers in the books 
quoted above. But apart from their quali- 
ties in these respects they offer their own 
special problem. Under the friction of 
use, when sewed and dealt with in the 
ordinary manner of bookbinding, the sur- 
face of the paper cracks away from its 
fibrous base and works itself into powder, 
together with the glue which has been used 
in lining its back. Losing the support of 
this gluten, the weakened paper is held 
entirely, and more loosely, by the sewing 
and soon the leaves break away. 

The varying thicknesses of this class of 
paper present also their special difficulties 
for solution. The wise bookbinder would 
decide to over-sew all the thinner papers 
of this class, while the thicker papers, if 
the book be of any value, should be dealt 
with by means of guarding. Even this 
more costly method can in some cases be 
made effective only by sewing as well as 
stitching on the attached jaconet joint, the 
surface of the paper offering the same diffi- 
culty to holding the guard, though in less 
degree, that it does in the binding of the 
book. 
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RESULT OF ' 
BINDING, 
IMPROPERLY 
ADAPTED 

TO THE 

QUALITY 

OF THE 

PAPER. 

















+ 
FIGURE 14 
Figure 14 shows a book of antique feather-weight paper sewed and bound in the 
ordinary manner, with a tight back. With usage the paper tends to swell in the back 
with the result shown. 
If the nature of its paper were ascertained and it were appropriately bound, a long 
service might be obtained from this class of bock. 
¢ 
FIGURE 15 
Figure 15 is an interesting microphotograph of the edge of a jaconet joint with its 
cartridge paper guard and a section of this calendered and surface paper under dis- 
cussion. 
The thick spongy nature of the guard and the two black plates of calendered 
surface with the fibrous mass between are clearly shown, while the cotton material 
making the joint has become detached in the handling necessary for microscopic 
mounting. The warp and woof of the jaconet are very apparent. 8 


Fortunately there is very much that can effectively be done to remedy the faults 
we discover that these poor papers possess over those the bookbinding craft has been 
trained to deal with. The bookbinder may, if he makes himself cognizant of these 
data, determine the tensile strength, together with the direction of the grain, and turn 
these disadvantages into a desirable thing; for much of the paper here described 
possesses qualities of which he can take advantage. If the paper is made thin it is at 
least pliable, and while it is impossible to sew it through the fold with profit, it may 
be carefully over-sewed and may last long enough for the librarian’s purpose. 
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l6a 16b 
FIGURE 16 


Figure 16 is a graphic representation of the necessity of adapting the binding of 
books to the varying qualities of paper as here discussed. Figure 16a is a book which 
has been 15 years in service and has been loaned 483 times. Figure 16b is a book bound 
exactly in the same way and loaned some 10 times only. It would have been possible, 
if the qualities of the paper had been ascertained, to have bound the book so as to have 
insured for it as many loans as its paper would have sustained in a cleanly condition. 

If, as is very often the case, feather-weight paper is made into a thick sheet, it is 
impossible either to sew it through, because it is too brittle, or to over-sew it because 
it is too thick and stiff. But its pulpy nature advantageously admits of making it into 
a book by means of a linen guard. This method with ordinary paper would make an 
ugly, thick book, but the soft, yielding nature of this paper under pressure makes way 
for the linen, and the result is a comparatively serviceable and good looking book. 
(See figure 17c.) 

With both these kinds of bad paper economical service can then be obtained. 
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17c 
FIGURE 17 


Figures 17a and b are exact facsimile drawings from photographs of books com- 
posed of this thick calendered paper. The method of sewing with either a tight or a 
_— back, as shown, is futile, while the plan seen in figure c makes a perfectly bound 

ook, 
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THE SECRETARY: You bind most 
of your books in sheets that come from 
the publishers. Are you able to tell wheth- 
er you can get better papers from these 
publishers if you return those of the qual- 
ity you cite here as troubling you? In 
other words, if the publisher furnishes 
you this very bad paper, can you, by re- 
turning it and saying it is unbindable, get 
a better paper? 

MR CHIVERS: I think librarians can 
not expect publishers to give them better 
paper when they consider that 90% or 
more of their clients are satisfied with 
the paper supplied. I feel quite sure, how- 
ever, that the publishers are in the dark 
about the mechanical qualities of such a 
paper as I have been discussing, and I 
think objections have been made about 
publishers’ bindings which have not at all 
times been altogether reasonable. Perhaps 
dealing with the matter as I suggest may 
have no immediate effect, but I think it 
will have a tendency to bring about grad- 
ually a better state of affairs. I would 
hold myself ready to send the results of 
the mechanical tests I have made, if I 
found it incumbent upon me to return any 
books discovered to be unsuitable for 
strong binding because of the worthless- 
ness of their papers. 


THE PRESIDENT: You know, ladies 
and gentlemen, that juvenile artists some- 
times label the product of their brush or 
pencil, “This is the picture of a man,” 
“This is a tree,” “This is a picture of a 
fox catching a goose. You can’t see the 
fox, because he is behind the hay-stack.” 
Similarly, I might characterize and label 
the general sessions of this conference, in 
the final act of which we are now engaged. 
After the opening session, our first gen- 
eral session dealt with questions which 
were primarily of interest to librarians. 
The next broadened a little and included 
questions of interest to educators, as well. 
This last session is of still wider scope, 
and when the Program committee got 
through arranging for it, I think they felt 
a good deal as Terence must have felt 
when he wrote the famous words, “I am 
aman. I consider nothing that is human 
foreign to me.” And, since this session 
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has such broad scope, we deem ourselves 
singularly fortunate that we have been 
able to assign the place of honor in the 
program to a gentleman who is perhaps as 
human, as humane and as genial as any of 
the distinguished authors or speakers in 
this country. It would be little less than 
presumption on my part if I were to at- 
tempt to introduce to the “gentle readers” 
before me the reverend Dr S. M. Crothers. 
You all know his works and delight in them. 
Many of you have his personal acquaintance, 
and I shall not further intervene between 
you and the treat that he has in store for 
you. I beg Dr Crothers to be so kind as 
to address you. 

Dr Crothers’s address entitled, 
A FAIRY STORY FOR LIBRARIANS 
will be published in the “Atlantic Month- 
ly” for December 1909, under the title, “The 
convention of books.” 

THE PRESIDENT: 
would all like an encore. 

Ladies and gentlemen, there is simply 
nothing to be said after such a delightful 
paper as we have heard except to express 
unbounded thanks to Dr Crothers for the 
very great pleasure that he has given us. 
You will appreciate the weight of the ob- 
ligation we are under to him for coming 
here, when I tell you that he will be 
obliged to sit up nearly all night as a re- 
turn for giving us this delight. We thank 
him most heartily for the paper that he 
has read us and for subjecting himself te 
much inconvenience on our behalf. 


I am _ sure we 


We are to have a variety of interests be- 
fore us today. The next paper will come 
into fine contrast with the one that we 
have just heard. 


Will MR E. F. STEVENS, of Pratt In- 
stitute read us his paper on 


THE CRITERIA FOR SELECTION 
OF TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


Technical books, and the very idea of 
them, are foreign to a region of summer 
hotels and mountain scenery. There is 
nothing in this landscape that suggests the 
literature of machines. Yet at a library 
convention, however serene the environ- 
ment, it still remains proper to mention 
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books, even, it appears, the sort of books 
which bring to mind only the brutally un- 
picturesque mechanisms responsible for the 
disquiet of the towns from which we have 
just hastened our escape. Though the 
topic is permissible here, yet a review of 
some criteria in technical book selection 
before library people released from every 
phase of work, can easily afford to be 
brief. 

It is interesting to observe that indus- 
trial literature has now found general, not 
to say universal, acceptance with the pub- 
lic library. It has ceased to be a matter 
of discussion among librarians whether or 
not technical books are worth having. Our 
very lively concern has now become, how 
to discriminate in getting that which we 
plainly ought to have to satisfy the wants 
of the people. We have always supposed 
this question to be a formidable one, and 
so it is, in the abstract. There is no royal 
road to easy conclusions about technical 
books; the way must be followed with 
constant caution, and yet not without con- 
fidence in the existing signs that point 
the direction. Happily, too, a close en- 
counter with anticipated hardships dis- 
misses many preconceived terrors. 

It may, then, be hopefully attempted to 
show that technical bookbuying can be- 
come a reasonably simple matter for the 
library of limited size and resources, the 
type of library which may be supposed to 
be chiefly interested in the considerations 
of this paper. And it may be shown, it’s 
not too venturesome to say, with greater 
assurance than to undertake to establish 
any approved line of action with the eter- 
nal problem of fiction selection, which, 
now dormant in annual convention, ever 
threatens in daily experience. 

The general nature of the _ technical 
books to be added to a particular library 
must be fixed by the individual librarian, 
the conditions of the immediate locality 
within and without the library helping to 
determine the character of the books best 
suited to it. Then, satisfied as to what 
kind of books to get, the next point to 
arrive at is what books of that kind are 
to be had. Of course, if the library un- 
dertakes to specialize so far as to main- 


tain a technical department, the head of 
that department should be competent to 
make, or assist in making, all necessary de- 
cisions, He who follows the subject closely 
and properly ought to know, though a 
confidential inquiry among technical li- 
brarians themselves as to the best means 
of arriving at their own conclusions would 
be extremely advantageous in the work of 
specializing. 

But it is with the lesser library, the aver- 
age library in an average American town, 
that the question does assume an aspect of 
real difficulty. For these there already ex- 
ist certain criteria for technical book selec- 
tion which give evidence of right inten- 
tions that promise better fulfilment as 
higher requirements are insisted upon. 

As a groundwork selection, the most 
ambitious effort is the “Descriptive list of 
technical books” prepared by a committee 
of the Society for the promotion of en- 
gineering education. It will better realize 
its intended purpose when it more closely 
approaches its own characterization on the 
title page as a “Descriptive list ‘ 
classified by subjects suitable for 
public, industrial and school libraries.” To 
do this adequately it must greatly broaden 
its scope and vastly enrich its annota- 
tions. At the seventeenth annual meet- 
ing of the Society, held in New York 
last week, the third, 1909, edition, re- 
vised, was presented as a report of the 
Committee, and in the discussion which 
followed it was the writer’s privilege to be 
the chance advocate of the public li- 
brary, and to endeavor to show where- 
in the list fell short of your require- 
ments. He was sustained in his advocacy 
by expressions of interest and kind sug- 
gestions from a number of librarians with 
whom he had previously communicated. 

If this list becomes sufficiently compre- 
hensive to meet our not unreasonable ex- 
pectations of it, we ought in future to look 
there for a fundamental guide to technical 
book selection of almost final authority. 
Should the demands which librarians are 
disposed to make seem to impose too 
heavily upon the good nature of a body 
of extremely busy men, it might be ex- 
pected that the kindred Society for the 
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promotion of industrial education would 
become interested to share the work. 
They would naturally take over the liter- 
ature of the mechanics trades—the “prac- 
tical books for practical men”—leaving 
strictly engineering matters for the en- 
gineering society. Then we should have 
two companion authorities, “Engineering 
books” and “Industrial books,” and if the 
lists should overlap at points where dis- 
tinctions would be hard to draw, double 
endorsement would be only doubly con- 
vincing. This possible co-operation was 
offered as a suggestion from the public li- 
brary interests at the meeting of last week 
just referred to. No action, however, was 
taken upon it. 

It is regrettable that the report as pre- 
sented gave evidence of haste in prepara- 
tion and of a disposition to compromise 
with the requirements of a task that had 
clearly grown beyond expectations. The 
final action of the Society in referring it 
back to the Committee for further revi- 
sion will advantageously delay the publica- 
tion of the list, but as to the nature and 
extent of the desired revision no instruc- 
tions were given that would encourage us 
to expect our ideal in the outcome. 

The writer is disappointed to find that 
his hope that he should today be the bear- 
er of the glad news to librarians that a 
supreme product of master minds was 
now to reward their long expectancy, is 
premature. 

There are many other bibliographies of 
real value that have appeared from time 
to time, of a kind that deserve to be rec- 
ognized as dependable criteria. Certain 
periodicals of standing have at times, 
though too rarely, prepared lists of rec- 
ommended books. Of these there may 
be noted in passing: 

“A $500 technical library” in “Technical 
literature,” now “Engineering digest,” 
June, 1907; a “Select bibliography of tech- 
nical chemistry” in “Chemical engineer,” 
December, 1908; a “Review of the litera- 
ture of reinforced concrete,” reprinted from 
“Engineering digest,” by the “Engineering 
news,” with added list of current books 
on cement, concrete, lime, etc., just re- 
ceived. Other lists of this character are 


promised by the editor of “Engineering di- 
gest” for early publication. 

Then, perhaps, still more to the point 
because more general, and sympathetic, 
too, are the little bibliographies issued by 
libraries making special effort in technical 
lines. Of such there have recently come 
under my notice: “Some industrial arts 
books of popular use in the public library 
of St Joseph, Mo.” It was printed in the 
“A. L. A. Booklist,” February, 1908, with 
those titles starred which had been in 
greatest demand by readers; “List of prac- 
tical books on electricity, machine-shop 
practice, foundry practice, etc.,” Louisville 
free public library, 1909; and very similar 
to it, the “List of practical books on ma- 
chine-shop practice, foundry work and elec- 
tricity,” published by the Library associa- 
tion of Portland (Ore.), 1909. 

These and others like them are widely 
distributed, and are always to be had upon 
application to the libraries which put them 
out. 

It is quite outside the purpose of this 
paper to review the bibliography of tech- 
nical literature though the value of such 
a presentation is apparent; but bibliog- 
raphies if not too broad are a certain 
kind of criteria, and anyone starting a 
technical library would be fortunate to 
have at hand the portions of the “Classi- 
fied catalog of the Carnegie library of 
Pittsburgh,” which relate to useful arts, 
the John Crerar library “List of books on 
industrial arts,” and Greenwood’s “Classi- 
fied guide to technical and commercial 
books.” These greater catalogs, however, 
are apt to bewilder and discourage the 
beginners in this field. 

By getting together a few of the briefer 
and more limited lists the intending library 
buyer may readily establish an acceptable 
nucleus. If the purchasing must be re- 
stricted to a very few books in each de- 
partment and a librarian feels any hes- 
itancy in making final choice from printed 
lists, it would be a very agreeable matter 
to submit titles to technical patrons of 
the library to check up. Miss Frances 
Rathbone of the East Orange public li- 
brary works it out in that way on frequent 
occasions, she tells me, as doubtless others 
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do. Another way would be to get the li- 
brarian of the nearest technical library to 
do the checking up. It would doubtless 
gratify him to be asked. And so by simple 
and obvious, yet effective, though unfor- 
tunately not systematic, methods the foun- 
dation may be sufficiently well put down, 
and a technical library started upon it. 

Growth may now begin by first adding 
more copies of those books shown to be 
most in demand and those known to be 
standard, not forgetting that a library for 
ordinary purpeses, having a few of the 
best books in each department of tech- 
nology, and these judiciously duplicated, is 
better off than one having many different 
titles on a given subject representing one 
each of all kinds of books. 

Then follows the lookout for current 
purchasing of (a) new editions of the re- 
liables, (b) new books to supplement or 
even to supplant them, and (c) wholly new 
books on new subjects. With the buying 
of new books the most serious elements of 
trouble are encountered, but here, too, 
there are ways of minimizing them. 

It is assumed, of course, that the libra- 
rians in this situation do not have the op- 
portunity to follow reviews in technical 
journals. That being the case, it might 
be expected that those who do take time 
for such investigation and who in other 
ways labor to discover and discriminate, 
bear in mind not one but many libraries 
in behalf of centralized and co-operative 
effort. 

At this point we must look to the an- 
notated monthly or quarterly lists issued 
by the larger libraries conducting spec- 
ialized departments. The appearance of 
the “Monthly bulletin” of the Carnegie li- 
brary of Pittsburgh we all greet with es- 
pecial interest. A year ago the Pratt In- 
stitute free library began to incorporate 
descriptive notes of technical books in its 
Bulletin. These annotations are designed 


as much to be of service to other libraries 
as to its own constituency. The fact that 
libraries of this kind buy out of all pro- 
portion to the common need is really an 
advantage to the small buyer, because long 
lists, if rightly descriptive, give an exten- 


sive range of choice to those who have to 
pick carefully. 

Here again the publc may be taken 
into confidence. Men who are engaged 
in teaching or following engineering 
branches will often be glad to indicate 
what books they would naturally like to 
possess, being pleased to act as technical 
censors if only to induce the librarian to 
make available for their use what they 
would otherwise have to buy for them- 
selves. But, after all, the librarian is hap- 
piest who can say to these specially in- 
formed patrons when they volunteer the 
recommendation of a certain book, “Oh, 
yes, indeed, we added that a month ago.” 

Unquestionably it is some regular and 
systematic procedure that is the greatest 
present need for library guidance. Hit-or- 
miss methods and makeshifts, though sur- 
prisingly efficacious when nothing else of- 
fers, cannot always answer; nor can help 
from without, whether of learned society or 
expert individual, be the ultimate reliance 
of librarians in a concern so peculiarly a 
library affair. If there is a good reason 
why one library should buy a given book 
why should not other libraries know the 
reason without the necessity of finding it 
out for themselves every time? 

With some such thought the Pratt In- 
stitute free library ventured this spring 
to publish its “Technical books of 1908, a 
selection.” This attempt was designed to 
supplement existing criteria by bringing 
together those books of a single year 
which had particularly justified themselves 
under the observation of the Applied sci- 
ence department. It is but an experiment, 
and a possible initial contribution to a 
movement in the direction of centralizing 
technical book recommendation for libra- 
ries in America. The responsibility is 
great, and should be assumed only by the 
most responsible. It would seem, then, 
to belong to the American Library Asso- 
ciation to establish one day a censorship 
over books on a scale that will enable the 
buyer of technical literature everywhere to 
select intelligently and quickly, with the 
confident assurance of an authoritative offi- 
cial endorsement. Then there will be one 
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criterion and the librarian shall be con- 
tent not to question it. 


THE PRESIDENT: The next item on 
the program is a symposium on “Recent 
books for boys.” Mr Bostwick has kind- 
ly consented to take charge of this sym- 
posium, and to him we are indebted for 
preparing it in its present very attractive 
form. Will Mr Bostwick add to his kind- 
ness by taking the chair? 


SYMPOSIUM ON RECENT BOOKS 
FOR BOYS 


CHAIRMAN BOSTWICK: In this 
world of ours nothing is at a standstill. 
Everything moves. And to get a compre- 
hensive view of anything we must not sim- 
ply look at it as it is now, but must trace 
its progress and its alterations from year 
to year, and explain, if we can, the causes 
of change. We shall not know zodlogy 
thoroughly, for instance, if we understand 
all about lions, elephants and whales as 
they are now; we must know about their 
ancestry. As we look at a geological chart 
portraying graphically the rise, progress 
and decay of various forms of animal life 
we are struck with the fact that some one 
form is always predominant, though many 
others exist, some of which are increas- 
ing and others decreasing in importance. 
This is true not only of the forms of life 
in geologic time, but also of so many other 
things that it may almost be set down as 
a general law of existence. 

Conditions change gradually; they be- 
come more favorable to one thing and less 
so to another, so that the former increases 
in quantity and improves in quality, while 
the latter lessens and deteriorates. Take, 
for instance, the vogue of games and 
sports. At one period cycling is in the 
ascendant, at another tennis, at still an- 
other roller-skating, while all three exist 
together at all times, in various degrees 
of popularity. This law applies also to 
the reading of boys. The stories that are 
written for them have generally some lead- 
ing motive—war, athletics, camping, the 
sea, mystery, and so on; and the popular- 
ity of these various types has altered from 
year to year. I think most of us can re- 


member, for instance, a time when the 
athletic type of boy’s story, now so popu- 
lar, and well represented by the books of 
Ralph Barbour, was almost non-existent. 
It is a development of the school type, 
which is very old. One of the best, of 
course, was, is, and always will be “Tom 
Brown,” and we had many such books as 
De Mille’s B. O. W. C series, Clarence 
Gordon’s books, written under the pen 
name of Vieux Moustache, etc. 

It was most natural, of course, that 
school life, which is important and so dis- 
tinctive a part of a boy’s career, should 
be taken up as a background for tales of 
boy life by writers. What is interesting 
for us to note here is that, as athletics 
has become a more important part of 
school and college life, it has also become 
more and more prominent in the school 
and college stories, so that we now have 
a distinct athletic type of story. The 
story, in other words, has responded to a 
change in environment. Those who ob- 
ject to the present part played by athletics 
in the life of educational institutions, will 
doubtless deplore also the rise in popular- 
ity of the baseball and football tale. To 
those who, like myself, regard it as a 
healthful development, the appearance of 
athletics as the theme of stories is com- 
mendable and interesting in itself as well 
as a striking illustration of the fact that 
the predominant theme in juvenile liter- 
ature is a reflection of something that is, 
for the moment, in the air. Thus the peri- 
od of the Civil War and immediately after 
it, was at the same time that of the pre- 
dominant war story. Later came the suc- 
cess story, typified by Alger’s poor city 
boys who stop the runaway horse and 
straightway marry the rich man’s daugh- 
ter. And the heyday of the wild west 
tale—Ellis and Castlemon—was_ coeval 
with the most rapid extension of our far 
western frontier. 

This correspondence between what is 
going on in the world and the themes of 
fiction is noticeable, of course, in adult 
literature also. We have socialistic novels 
now, and muck-raking tales, where such 
things were unheard of even 10 years 
ago; but the phenomenon is more marked 
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in juvenile fiction, because with boys the 
matter of the tale is far more important 
than the manner. To grown-ups who 
have some knowledge of literary values 
the manner stands for much more. We 
linger fascinated over the pages of a writer 
who tells of ordinary doings in a brilliant 
way, whereas the boy is anxious only to 
ascertain whether Tom escapes the tiger’s 
clutches, and how he does it. The au- 
thor’s treatment of the event is secondary, 
or rather, it is not considered at all. 

In view of the fact that the history of 
recent juvenile literature is thus the his- 
tory of the rise and fall of predominant 
themes, more or less dependent on the 
environment of the writers as well as the 
readers, it becomes necessary to widen 
somewhat the scope of the term “recent” 
in our title, and to review the history of 
the juvenile romance from a period to 
which that term may be applied only by 
contrast with what is ancient. 

And first, I propose to inquire, what is 
the predominant and popular type of boy’s 
story today? As a preliminary essay to- 
ward solving this question, the assistants 
in charge of 37 children’s rooms in differ- 
ent parts of New York were asked to 
make a list of the 25 books of fiction most 
popular in their departments among boys 
12 to 15 years old. These lists were made 
after careful consideration, and, of course, 
without any consultations between libra- 
rians, They thus represent very fairly the 
preferences of the children who use these 
different libraries—probably at least 50,- 
000 in number. I have compiled from their 
reports three different lists. The first is 
a combination of the titles into a single 
order in which not only the number of li- 
braries selecting a title, but the position of 
that title in the various lists, is taken into 
account. The second gives the titles in 
the order of the number of branches in- 
cluding each in the branch lists. The third 
is an author list, arranged in the order of 
the number of times that each author 
was mentioned in the lists, considered to- 
gether. 


List 1 


Titles in the order of preference, taking 
into account not only the number of lists 
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on which each appears but the order of 
each in its lst: 


Stevenson Treasure Island 
Barbour Crimson Sweater 
Doyle Adventures of Sherlock Holmes 
Clemens Tom Sawyer 
Clemens Huckleberry Finn 
Defoe Robinson Crusoe 
Barbour Behind the Line 
Grinnell Jack Among the Indians 
Barbour Half Back 
Cody Buffalo Bill 
Drysdale Fast Mail 
Camp Substitute 
Ames Pete, Cow-puncher 
Scott Ivanhoe 
Kipling Captains Courageous 
King Cadet Days 
Henty Redskin and Cowboy 
Aldrich Story of a Bad Boy 
Pyle Robin Hood 
Dudley Yale Cup 
Dickens Oliver Twist 
Dumas Monte Cristo 
Verne Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea 
Cooper The Spy 
Stevenson Kidnapped 
List 2 


Titles in the order of the number of 
branch list on which each appears: 


Stevenson. Treasure Island 32 branches 
Clemens. Tom Sawyer 21 branches 
Doyle. Adventures of Sherlock 

Holmes 21 branches 
Barbour. Crimson Sweater 19 branches 
Stevenson. Kidnapped 16 branches 
Clemens. Huckleberry Finn 16 branches 
Defoe. Robinson Crusoe 15 branches 
Kipling. Captains Courageous 14 branches 
Barbour. Behind the Line 13 branches 
Verne. Twenty Thousand 

Leagues Under the Sea_ 12 branches 
Camp. Substitute 12 branches 
Grinnell. Jack Among the 

Indians 12 branches 
Scott. Ivanhoe 12 branches 
Dickens. Oliver Twist 11 branches 
Aldrich. Story of a Bad Boy 11 branches 
King. Cadet Days 11 branches 
Cody. Adventures of Buffalo 

Bill 11 branches 

Barbour. Half Back 11 branches 
Ames. Pete, Cow-puncher’ 11 branches 
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Cooper. Spy 10 branches 
Pyle. Robin Hood 10 branches 
Henty. Redskin and Cowboy 10 branches 
Drysdale. Fast Mail 10 branches 
Dudley. Yale Cup 9 branches 
Dumas. Count of Monte Cristo 8 branches 
List 3 

h b t 
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lists taken together. The number of titles 
mentioned appears in the second column. 


Barbour 90 16 
Stevenson, R. L. 52 3 
Tomlinson 47 17 
Clemens 42 5 
Dudley 34 6 
Munroe 31 15 
Doyle 28 5 
Dickens 25 6 
Grinnell, G. B. 25 6 
Henty 25 12 
Verne 22 3 
Cooper 21 4 
Drysdale 19 6 
Scott 17 3 
Otis 16 8 
Defoe 15 1 
Kipling 15 2 
Pyle 14 4 
Dumas 13 2 
Camp 12 1 
King, Capt. Charles 12 2 
Malone 12 4 
Trowbridge 11 9 
Hughes, Rupert 11 2 
Pier, A. S. 11 3 


Making a preliminary attempt at the 
classification of List 1, we find that it 
contains 12 stories of pure adventure, 5 
of athletics, 3 of history, 1 of school, 1 of 
railroads, 1 of mystery, and 1 non-his- 
torical adult novel. This would appear to 
put the story of adventure far in the lead. 
But I am not sure that we are not here com- 
paring a class with sub-classes. There is 
hardly one of the stories in the list that may 
not be called an adventure story, using the 
word broadly. Sub-classifying the 12 stories 
classed as “adventure” above we have 3 
of Indians and cowboys, 3 of miscellane- 
ous boy life, 2 of the sea and 2 of impris- 
onment or escape. It would thus seem 
as if, while boys must have action and ad- 
venture in their tales, and would not will- 


ingly sit down to read “Cranford” or “Our 
Village,” they are at present fonder of the 
adventure that centers around school or 
college athletics than of any other kind. 

It is a pity that we can not investigate 
previous years in some such way as this. 
It must be remembered, however,—we li- 
brarians do not always remember it—that 
there is much reading done outside of 
libraries. There is extra-library literature, 
including all books not borrowed from li- 
braries, and infra-library literature, in- 
cluding all that are below the library limit. 
When a class of books that we know from 
various sources of information to be popu- 
lar, is shown by library statistics to be un- 
popular, one of the first questions to be 
asked is: “What specimens of this class 
are infra-library?” 

As a case in point, we will take the 
detective story, the favorite modern kind 
of mystery tale. It is rather surprising to 
find that only one volume of these stories 
(it is Sherlock Holmes, of course) is on 
our first list. We should have said, off 
hand, that detective stories would be very 
fully represented. Several explanations 
occur. Sherlock Holmes may be so popu- 
lar that he has supplanted every other de- 
tective hero; or, there may really be a 
falling off in the liking for detective sto- 
ries; or finally, the detective stories read 
by boys may be obtained elsewhere than 
from the library. They may be simply 
extra library; in other words, the boys may 
find Poe and Gaboriau and possibly Anna 
Katherine Green at home. Or they may 
be infra library—Old Sleuth, Nick Carter 
and their like. 

Here I am able to report the results 
of an interesting experiment tried in our 
own children’s department. The same 
story was told six times, in as many dif- 
ferent parts of New York, to groups of 
older boys selected as typical of the neigh- 
borhood. After the story-telling, I talked 
with the boys and questioned them. The 
story selected was Poe’s “Purloined Let- 
ter.” The boys showed that they appre- 
ciated and enjoyed it. Of those in the six 
groups, possibly 200 in all, only one or 
two had ever heard of the story or knew 
who wrote it. Less than half a dozen had 
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read any of Poe’s stories and in almost 
every case these had read “The Gold Bug” 
at school. (Reading a story in school, by 
the by, seems in most cases to be an ef- 
fectual discourager of further investiga- 
tion.) 

Regarding acquaintance with detective 
stories in general, there was much dif- 
ference between groups, although every 
boy of the 200 averred that he liked them. 
Every boy in one group (East 23rd St.) 
had read Sherlock Holmes, but in the 
others only a small minority had done so; 
on the lower East Side he was quite un- 
known. When asked what they had read 
and liked, most of them said “Nick Car- 
ter” or “The stories that come out in the 
Sunday Herald.” Many of the boys re- 
ported that their parents had forbidden 
them to read detective stories, or that 
their teachers discouraged them. I am not 
sure, also, that we have supplied enough 
of this kind of literature in our children’s 
rooms. This looks like one of the cases 
where an attempt to regulate children’s 
reading has resulted unfortunately. We 
are apt to think that if we desire to con- 
trol reading, all we have to do is to control 
the library supply. This may be attempted 
with some degree of success where the 
books are difficult to obtain or expensive, 
but where a cheap supply is available, cut- 
ting off the library supply simply drives 
the reader outside and may lower the gen- 
eral quality of his reading, instead of rais- 
ing it. I would not have it thought that I 
intend any particular inferences from this 
note, which is somewhat discursive. 

Let us dwell for a moment longer on in- 
fra-library literature for boys, which has 
scarcely received sufficient notice at our 
hands. Probably the generic terms with 
which we are most familiar are “Dime 
novel” and “Yellow-backed novel,” neither 
of which are now particularly descriptive. 
“Penny dreadful” and “Shilling shocker” 
are English terms. We have it on the 
authority of Edward S. Ellis in the intro- 
duction to a new edition of his “Seth 
Jones,” one of the earlier “Dime novels,” 
that the first “Dime novel” was published 
in 1859 by Mrs Ann S. Stephens, already 
a popular writer of light fiction. The 


series known by this name was projected 
by the Beadle Brothers and their asso- 
ciates, and their only idea seems to have 
been to issue inexpensive light fiction by 
well known writers. They were all edited 
by Orville J. Victor, a competent literary 
worker of unimpeachable reputation. 
These earlier dime novels included some 
good work. Later, a competing series was 
begun by George P. Munro, and the quali- 
ty soon degenerated. The “Dime novels” 
no longer exist, but the name survives. 

The chief difference between the best 
of these books and those by Optic and 
Alger is that the latter were more expen- 
sively printed. The one thing that they 
all have in common is, it seems to me, 
a lack of realism, especially in conver- 
sation, in particular, the hero always talks 
like a book. For instance, the sturdy 
woodman in the wilderness of western 
New York, who opens Ellis’s book, “Seth 
Jones,” named just above, greets an ap- 
proaching stranger in this fashion: 

“You are more than welcome; such men 
as you are too scarce in this part of the 
world for me to feel otherwise than glad 
when I see them; but one cannot be too 
vigilant in this lonely section, when more 
than one life is dependent upon his pru- 
dence.” 

Jones, the person addressed, is a char- 
acter part, and a little more effort is made 
tu cause him to talk naturally. Announc- 
ing himself as “Seth Jones, of New Hamp- 
shire,” he remarks: 

“The Joneses are a numerous family up 
there—they’re getting rather too plentiful 
for comfort, so I migrated. Might be 
acquainted perhaps with some of the 
Joneses?” 

This lack of attention to the probabil- 
ities of ordinary conversation, which ap- 
pears even in the works of some of our 
best novelists, is still particularly notice- 
able in the didactic book for boys, which 
we still have with us in great quantity. 
There is still evidently an opinion afloat 
that the boy will not read to learn, or 
even out of curiosity, unless the curiosity 
is to follow up the links of a story. This 
is a misapprehension; a boy will read any- 
thing that interests him, and he will some- 
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times develop interest in odd directions. 
I have seen a ten-year old absorbed in 
Queen Victoria’s diary and other things 
quite as queer. 

The morally didactic story—the Miss 
Edgeworth tale and the Sanford and Mer- 
ton type—seems to have gone out, though 
it lingered with surpassing splendor in 
the earlier Elsie books. Useful informa- 
tion was mixed with the morals in the 
Rollo books (which will live for their ac- 
curate pictures of New England life), and 
nowadays we have nothing but the infor- 
mation. In such stories as “Uncle Sam’s 
Secrets,” the story is the thinnest kind 
of athread. The hero is arrested by mis- 
take, simply in order that the reader, 
through him, may be filled up with court 
procedure and prison discipline. 

One can scarcely make a separate class 
of these didactic books, because they run 
through almost all classes. The probabil- 
ity is that many of them would be just 
as popular and quite as useful if the thread 
of narrative on which the facts are strung 
were omitted altogether. This is begin- 
ning to be recognized, and we have some 
excellent information-books for boys, as 
well as some very inaccurate and bad ones. 
This, however, carries us beyond the 
realm of fiction, to which I had intended 
to restrict myself in this paper. 

The didactic book is interesting because 
it appears to have been the first kind of 
book written distinctly for children. Orig- 
inating in England, it passed thence to 
this country and quickly became differ- 
entiated according to its subject matter 
into stories that inform the readers re- 
spectively about history, applied science, 
animal life and so on. The story for its 
own sake came later. 

In introducing writers who will treat 
a few of these types of stories separately, 
I have given the first place to MR KIRK 
MUNROE, and will ask Mr W. P. Cutter 
to read Mr Munroe’s paper on 


THE ADVENTURE BOOK FOR 
BOYS 


Not more than one boy in ten thousand, 
even in our land of self-acclaimed civil- 
ization, is born a student; but that even 
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one is so born is a triumph over the in- 
nate savagery of humanity, transmitted 
through the heredity of a million years, 
and but feebly combatted by the enlighten- 
ment of a few centuries. The born student 
acquires reading as he acquires speech, 
no one knows exactly how or when; his 
absorption of knowledge is sponge-like; 
and, instinctively avoiding the chaff of lit- 
erature, he seeks its golden grains with 
unflagging zeal. He becomes the joy of 
that librarian whose stacks abound in 
bulky tomes of “reference,” and the des- 
pair of him whose shelves are devoted only 
to fiction and feeble expurgations. For a 
boy of this kind the “adventure” book 
is profitless; it does not appeal to him as 
a pleasure, nor does he need it as a stim- 
ulant. 

In a world of students then, the “ad- 
venture” book would find small place; but 
in one emerging from primeval ignorance, 
inhabited by millicns who do not know 
how to read, and others who never would 
have learned except under the stimulation 
of desire or fear, it plays an important 
part. Probably nothing so affects human- 
ity as a good story, well told. Until re- 
cent years the most welcome guest at 
every court, castle, manor, and inn, was 
the strolling bard who held his rude au- 
diences spellbound with tales or songs of 
high courage and mighty deeds. Thus, 
and thus only, was kept alive and dif- 
fused the faint glow of knowledge and 
an inspiration to better things that, for 
ages, dimly illumined the dark savagery 
of medieval ignorance. 

Nor to this day has the power of the 
story-teller been curtailed, while his wel- 
come is as warm as ever. Through re- 
gions vast and remote, where communica- 
tion is scant, and where ignorance still 
reigns, he passes to and fro, a welcome 
guest, ever awakening and fostering the 
desire for better things. Even in lands 
already lighted by the rising sun of knowl- 
edge, the popularity of the story-teller 
shows no sign of waning. He may not 
appear in the guise of a strolling bard; 
but, in one modern form or another he 
always is with us, a prime necessity of our 
lives; for, in this age even more insistently 
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than ever before, arises the cry: “Tell us 
a story!” 

Yes, tell us a story: but the tale that we 
demand must be one of human interests 
akin to our own, and it must deal with 
facts, probabilities, or at the very least, 
possibilities. Fairy tales are only appre- 
ciated, even by the very young, because 
of the human attributes with which all 
fairies are endowed; and they cease to 
prove of interest as soon as they are dis- 
covered to be impossible. 

When we shall succeed in establishing 
communication with Mars, and discover its 
inhabitants to be a lot of jelly-fish, or dis- 
embodied spirits, without a spark of hu- 
manity, and absolutely unintelligent, ac- 
cording to our standards, shall we take 
any farther interest in them? I trow not! 
We will hasten back to our own world of 
human activities, and forever after leave 
the Martians to their stupidity. 

Not only do we demand stories of hu- 
manity, but such as deal with our contem- 
poraries. Thus the child is interested in 
tales concerning other children, the youth 
in the achievements of youth, the lover in 
stories of love, and the adult in records of 
business, politics, science, or of the myriad 
activities common to mankind in its prime. 
But always, to be thoroughly interesting, 
and at the same time stimulating, the hero 
of the tale must be somewhat in advance 
of the reader, just beyond present reach. 
That is, he must be a little older, a little 
braver, a little stronger, a little wiser, or a 
little something else that seems most de- 
sirable. So, to the child of four, we tell 
the tale of “Goody-Two-Shoes,” who was 
six. 

From four to ten is the credulous age, 
and the season of make-believe, when our 
literary aspirations find fullest expression 
in fairy lore and tales of magic. Then it 
is that we learn to read, that we may 
consort at our own pleasure with princess- 
es and mail-clad knights, with giants and 
dragons, with fairies, gnomes, and those 
fortunates who are permitted to dwell in 
coral caves beneath the sea. At this glori- 
fied age we dwell in palaces more wonder- 
ful than ever were built, and when ready 
to travel, we are whisked from strange 


country to stranger, on magic carpets. All 
these things are so real to us, and we be- 
lieve in them so implicitly, that when, at 
ten or twelve, wisdom quickens its pace 
to the overtaking of credulity, and we see 
our long cherished substance turned to 
shadow, so great is our disgust, that in a 
moment the literature of childhood is con- 
temptuously discarded. 

For a time it seems as though there 
was nothing in the way of story-telling 
to take the place of that which has gone, 
and as though the long deluded, but now 
open-eyed, young person would never again 
regard the printed page with faith or favor. 
Now he is all for violent exercise, and 
strenuous out-of-door sports. He plays 
ball, rides, swims, rows, and goes in for 
junior athletic contests. For him there is 
neither time nor inclination for books. 
“Who cares for the stupid things anyhow? 
They are fit only for kids or old people, 
who don’t know any better than to mull 
over them.” But sooner or later there 
comes a day, when storm-bound or con- 
fined to the house by some minor ailment, 
our young agnostic mopes forlornly, or 
makes himself a nuisance by talking, in 
season and out, of the particular sport 
with which he just then is infatuated. 

The hour of the “adventure” book has 
arrived! 

Perhaps baseball is the one topic of the 
hour. As our disconsolate lad lounges 
through the sitting room, his eye is caught 
by a book lying on the center table. There 
may be a dozen other books on the same 
table, but he notes them not. He sees 
only the one with cover design in glaring 
colors, of a young athlete in baseball cos- 
tume, swinging a bat and standing in the 
most approved position for hitting a three- 
bagger. On the cover also is emblazoned 
a title: “Out on First” or “The Hero of 
the School.” 

Instantly the bait is seized, and in an- 
other moment the boy, curled up on a 
window seat, has forgotten his recent dis- 
content, and oblivious to all else, is ab- 
sorbed by the fascination of this latest and 
most wonderful find. What a book it is, 
to be sure! How replete with incident 
and adventure, thrill and excitement! At 
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the same time what a mine of informa- 
tion regarding baseball, school athletics, 
and school life in general. Our youngster 
has always imagined he should hate school 
life; but, by the time he has finished “Out 
on First,” and is recalling, with flushed 
face and sparkling eyes, its breathless sit- 
uations, he knows that to go to just such 
a school has become his chief desire, and 
that even the amount of study necessary 
to pass an entrance examination, is none 
too high a price to pay for the privilege. 

In this his first “adventure” book the 
young reader finds reference to another 
tale of school life, something about a fel- 
low named “Tom Brown” that he deter- 
mines to examine as soon as he can get 
hold of it. Thus is begun a sequence of 
adventure books that will lead on and on 
and on, until in later years, the boy who 
scoffed at books will be found reading, 
with eager interest, the stories of the truly 
great men of all ages, explorers, statesmen, 
warriors, writers, artists, inventors,—the 
men who have done things, and made the 
world what it is. 

But it is during his school days that the 
adventure books appeal to him most; for 
not only do they form an agreeable com- 
plement to his studies, and stimulate him 
to farther research, but they tell him of 
the careers of other boys who have taken 
the very plunge into life’s battle that he, 
shortly, must take. Thus he learns of 
what he may expect to encounter, of diffi- 
culties and how to overcome them, of suc- 
cesses and how to achieve them, of the 
rewards of truth, honesty, bravery, and 
right living, and of the bitter penalties at- 
tached to their opposites. 

The ideal “adventure” book for a nor- 
mal boy should, then, combine a thrilling 
interest with sound instruction; for, unless 
it contains the former no boy will read it, 
and without the latter it had better be left 
unread. But its thrills must be those of 
possibilities, and its instruction must be 
absolutely reliable, for no other book in all 
the world is subjected to such searching 
criticism. Librarians, parents, and teach- 
ers will criticize it before placing it in the 
hands of a youthful reader; while he and 


his mates will criticize it most mercilessly 
of all, nor hesitate a moment before ren- 
dering the verdict of “Punk!” or “Bully!” 
that for ever after, seals its fate. 


HISTORICAL STORIES 


CHAIRMAN BOSTWICK: When a 
boy that I know stumbled upon a fat 
little red book in dangerously small print, 
and, dipping into it, discovered that it 
was full to the brim with good things, 
he laid the foundation not only of a life- 
long love for the “Arabian Nights,” but 
of admiration for the Arabs as a race, and 
of some degree of sympathy for their 
modes of life and mental processes. I sup- 
pose there is hardly a historical fact in the 
whole book. I remember how surprised 
and interested I was when I learned that 
the Caliph Haroun al Raschid was a real 
person. And yet, such a book soaks one 
full of history. Reading it, one under- 
stands instinctively how and why the 
Arabs overran half of the world, and how 
they were discussing problems in the high- 
er algebra when our precious ancestors 
were plunged in semi-barbarism. How 
much better this method than that which 
halts the story in order that one of the 
characters may give to another (for the 
reader’s benefit) a brief résumé of the his- 
tory of the country from the earliest times 
to the year 1563! 

Historical fiction for boys seems to have 
developed from novels like those of Scott 
and Cooper. Written originally as much 
for adults as were those of Thackeray or 
George Eliot, they are now read largely by 
the young. Scott’s long historical intro- 
ductions are found objectionable by most 
boys, especially in these days of jumping 
in medias res. But Scott knew what he 
was about. He was writing for grown-ups, 
and he knew that it was necessary to pre- 
pare the scene before going on with the 
play—to soak the mind with a mordant 
before putting in the dye. The intelligent 
boy who once gets through one of Scott’s 
introductions realizes how important they 
are, and will endure them patiently in 
view of the treat that is to follow. 
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Possibly the eagerness with which the 
boys of the last generation devoured Scott 
and Cooper, ostensibly intended for their 
elders, suggested the historical tale writ- 
ten especially for boys, as we have it now. 
At any rate, its writers have followed the 
plan of Scott rather than that of the “Ara- 
bian Nights.” There is always something 
that corresponds to Scott’s introductions, 
although they may be scattered through- 
out the body of the tale, and this brings 
them decidedly under the didactic heading. 
I have already queried whether the canned 
information in the didactic story would not 
be better and produce better results if 
given by itself. This query may be re- 
peated in connection with the historical 
story, but there are some obvious answers 
to it. Writers of fiction know and recog- 
nize that they must be interesting or fail; 
writers of non-fiction unfortunately have 
never acknowledged any such obligation. 
They consider themselves at liberty to be 
prosy and have, indeed, almost turned 
that liberty into license. 

There is some excuse, then, for a writer 
who wishes to impart historical fact, when 
he decides to string his hard and glittering 
beads upon the thread of narrative. We 
are prone to forget that the earliest and 
most praised histories were in reality little 
more than historical fiction. Writers like 
Xenophon and Livy aimed rather to 
create an atmosphere of verity than to re- 
port verbatim. Do you suppose that 
Xenophon’s talk to the disheartened 
Greeks after the treacherous murder of 
their leaders, or the speeches of Livy’s or 
Sallust’s heroes on the eve of various con- 
tests were taken down in shorthand? So 
long as it does not sail under false colors, 
a good historical story is to be preferred 
to an inaccurate and prosy attempt at 
serious history or biography. 

Our next paper is by a writer who 
has had no little success with historical 
tales that boys love and whose interest in 
library work is evidenced by his long mem- 
bership in the Library commission of New 
Jersey. I take pleasure in introducing MR 
EVERETT T. TOMLINSON. 


THE HISTORICAL STORY FOR 
BOYS 


I want to say that I have come up to 
canonize Mr Bostwick. Perhaps you did- 
n’t know he was Saint Bostwick, but I 
was brought up on a diet of the perse- 
verance of the saints. The perseverance 
of Mr Bostwick during the past year in 
the numerous invitations he has given me 
to read a paper, has led me to believe that 
he belongs to that class. Therefore, as 
things equal to the same thing are equal to 
each other, I have put the saints and Mr 
Bostwick together, and you will remember 
from this time forward that this is Saint 
Bostwick, although instead of canonizing 
him, when I am done, you may want to 
cannonade him. 

Three factors compose the problem of 
the historical story for boys—the boy, the 
subject and the book or the treatment of 
the subject. 

The boy. One of the foremost sources 
of confusion in the appreciation of boy- 
nature is due to the fact that the genius 
instead of the normal boy is made the 
standard of judgment. Because certain 
geniuses in their boyhood read and en- 
joyed the masterpieces of literature, the 
conclusion is drawn that if other boys read 
the same great works they too will become 
geniuses. Mill might read Greek when he 
was nine, but it is a non sequitur to infer 
that if another boy is compelled to study 
the same marvelous language at the same 
early age he too can be made into a Stuart 
Mill. We are prone to spell “the child” 
with a capital C. Instead of rejoicing be- 
cause our boys are not geniuses, but are 
healthy, normal, young animals, we are 
prone to select their studies and elect their 
reading with the genius in view. We think 
we know what they ought to like and then 
compel them to take it whether they like 
it or not. We confuse food with appetite. 
In the opinion of certain teachers, even 
the gems of literature introduced and 
memorized in the grammar grades, some- 
times more nearly serve as an emetic than 
as a diet, because they remain fixed in the 
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memory of the child as a part of an im- 
posed task. 

Then, too, we confuse the production of 
a great writer with that of a wide reader. 
Reading, not writing, is the subject of the 
present paper. The course that has pro- 
duced or aided in developing certain emi- 
nent writers is sometimes used as the 
standard for the development of extensive 
reading, whereas the two may be in no- 
wise related. The food of one may be the 
poison of the other. 

We all have our theories as to what is 
best for the boy,—especially if we have no 
boys of our own. Who has not pitied the 
boy left to the tender care of a spinster 
aunt? Who has not sympathized from 
the depths of his soul with the child of 
specialists in child study? From our own 
more extensive experience we are prone to 
read backward into boy life what is not 
there, but exists only in our fancy or our 
dreams. 

The normal boy is neither a prig nor 
a prodigy; he is just a healthy, noisy, 
shouting, singing young animal. His maid- 
en aunt may have “certain ideas” as to 
what is proper, but what does she under- 
stand? She has no children, but her con- 
fidence in her knowledge of children in- 
creases as the square of the distance from 
the probability of her ever having any. 
Her idea of deportment would make the 
lad into a priggish little old gentleman. 
Her conception of his proper garb, by 
comparison, would make amummy dressed 
in the height of fashion. Often, too, her 
plan for his reading is fearfully and won- 
derfully made, just because she has 
thought of what ought to be in the boy 
instead of what is in the boy. If he is 
normal he prefers Samson to Shelley, and 
Jeffries to Swinburne. He would rather 
tell of the pitchers in the national league 
than hear of the virtues of the wise. He 
may be interested in the artistic touch in 
Rossetti’s “Blessed Damozel,” but the 
chances are he prefers a “damozel” who 
may be less blessed, but at least she is 
of flesh and blood and can readily dis- 
tinguish the duties of the umpire from 
those of the short stop. 


All this does not imply that the young 
barbarian is to be left in his barbarous 
tastes for reading or for food. It does 
imply that he can not be lifted bodily 
into a literary light. Jonah’s precipitate 
departure from his unique conveyance is 
an act of grace compared with such a 
transference of young readers. Cod liver 
oil is most excellent, but, Mark Twain 
to the contrary, it is not to be classed 
with breakfast foods. What is sometimes 
termed “cultivating a taste” is often real- 
ly cloying an appetite. What the boy 
is and does and likes cannot wisely be 
ignored. Sermons, provided they are safe, 
sound and not too long, are most com- 
mendable (perhaps it is safe to assert that 
more are commended than heard), but 
the normal boy does not begin his church- 
ly career with an over enthusiastic de- 
light in this means of grace. It is better 
to put the yeast into the bread before 
the bread is put into the boy. 

The boy’s demands, The normal boy 
demands a story. Sermons may be better, 
but not better for him. The Bible does 
not open with a scientific disquisition upon 
the evolutionary hypothesis of anthropol- 
ogical origins,—it begins with the story of 
Adam and Eve. Even the Great Teacher 
did not speak without a parable. This is 
the law of life. It is more, it is as vital 
as breathing. 

In his story the boy demands action. 
He wants no involved plot, no introspec- 
tive analysis. “Something doing” is more 
than slang, it is a demand. For him the 
tale is not adorned by an implied or ap- 
pended moral. He wants no tail to his 
tale. Even when the boy is quiet he 
wants his heroes to be doing things. Now 
this is the secret of the appeal of such 
books as “Deadwood Dick” and “Slim Sam 
the Sleuth.” I am not condoning the 
reading of these terrible tales. I am claim- 
ing only that the philosophy of their ap- 
peal shall not be ignored. 

“Is it true?” This question is one of 
the foremost in the boy’s category. Fairy 
tales or “Arabian Nights” may be read 
by him and enjoyed, but they are not mas- 
querading. Truly they are lies, and the 
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young reader is content. But there is to 
be no sailing under false colors. The 
story must be true to life, but not too 
good to be true. 

It must appeal to his imagination. He 
may not be able to define this demand, 
but it is as real as his hunger, although 
he may be unable to name one of his 
digestive organs beyond his stomach. The 
appeal of the book must be based upon 
what he comprehends, but it must be also 
a little beyond him. This is the reason 
why stories of life in boarding schools 
are more popular than those of the public 
schools, of college life than of day schools. 
Even his response to the mock heroics of 
scalping Indians is based upon this fact. 
The boy is a natural hero-worshipper and 
his heroes are mainly those of his own 
land. He is intense in his patriotism 
and a lover of war because war is a time 
when heroes are made and things are 
done. In a large class of newsboys in 
one of our greatest cities Washington was 
voted the most popular character of his- 
tory, Napoleon was second choice. 

The historical story. That the his- 
torical story does appeal to boys statistics 
prove. At first, it is true, it may not find 
a response so immediate as that given the 
book which deals with a special interest at 
the time, lil* football or athletics, but for 
a steady avd continued interest it easily 
leads. An investigation in one of our larg- 
est city libraries was recently conducted 
in the following manner—a slip of paper 
was handed each boy as he entered and 
he was requested to write the titles of six 
books recently read and most enjoyed. Of 
thirty-five boys who responded, seventeen 
placed an historical story first in the list. 
Some books appeal for a time, the his- 
torical story appeals for all time.  Fif- 
teen years after its publication a certain 
historical story was reported at the head 
of the juvenile books most in demand at 
the New York City public libraries. The 
vitality of this class of stories for boys 
is apparently pronounced. 


The cause is not difficult to find. 
Whether there be athletics, the rules of 
the game change; whether there be sto- 


ries of school life, the buildings crumble 
and new generations of boys appear on 
the campus; but history never faileth. It 
contains the elements of the permanent, 
the heroic, the patriotic, the vital, which 
are eternal. Washington is never out of 
date, Pontiac and Tecumseh do not pass 
from the stage, Farragut and Perry are 
not vanishing figures, Plymouth Rock is 
a foundation not easily shaken. But the 
book must be more than a record of 
events, it must contain action; not mere 
facts, but a story. It does not glorify war, 
but it magnifies the heroic and the les- 
sons taught by victory or defeat. Indeed 
all true history is a record of war. It is 
the story of man’s contests with nature, 
with men and with himself. It places a 
value upon the liberties of the present by 
teaching the price that was paid for them, 
for the historical story is not merely one 
of adventure, but also of that which is 
heroic, patriotic, historic, true. The influx 
of peoples who have no comprehension of 
the price paid for liberty in America in- 
tensifies the value of stories that deal with 
national foundations. In my own State of 
New Jersey fifty-two per cent of its in- 
habitants are of foreign birth. 

The treatment of the subject. The his- 
torical story must be more than a recital 
of facts; it must make actions and actors 
vital and vivid. It is historical without 
being mere history. Its setting must be 
in verified facts; the story is of action. 
It is personal rather than biographical. 
Indeed this is the universal demand of 
editors as well as of boys today. The 
book must recognize the fundamental re- 
quirement of the boy that it be true, in- 
teresting, inspiring, and instructive; but 
the instruction must be like a skeleton,— 
covered with flesh and blood. Only lob- 
sters and similar creatures have their 
bones outside their meat. The highest 
purpose of the historical story is served 
when it becomes the vestibule through 
which the young reader, boy or girl—for 
girls read these stories almost as much 
as boys do—enters into the spacious 
abodes of history itself. 
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Methods of preparation. Perhaps I 
may be pardoned and my object will not 
be misunderstood if, in discussing the 
final phase of the subject, I reveal some 
of the methods employed in the prepara- 
tion of these books. Given the desire to 
prepare for boys and girls certain books 
which shall be inspirational, but introduc- 
tory and preparatory rather than final, 
which shall be instructive, wholesome, in- 
teresting, true in the lessons they imply 
and teach, and yet shall be looked upon 
only as steps to higher planes both in 
literature and history, what laws must be 
observed? 

1, The book must be written by a lov- 
er of boys. There can be no divorce be- 
tween the lover of history and the lover 
of boys. If one does not look upon the 
normal, healthy boy as the most fascinat- 
ing object in creation let him avoid the 
task as he would shun poison. The love 
of the story and of the boy are as essen- 
tial as the love of history. The facility 
of the story-teller may be developed but 
it never can be implanted. 

2. The historic material used must be 
verified and every place described must 
have been actually seen. The psychologi- 
cal gulf between what one has seen and 
what one knows only by hearsay is un- 
consciously detected and is as impassable 
and fixed as that which separated Dives 
from Lazarus. 

3. It is the boy’s point of view which 
must be held steadily before the writer. 
His own may perhaps be wiser, but it can- 
not be substituted. In my own labors I 
have endeavored to keep constantly in 
touch with the boys themselves. Certain 
manuscripts or chapters are put to the 
actual test of the boy’s judgment before 
the copy is sent to the publishers. A fre- 
quent method adopted has been for my 
wife to read aloud to my own boys, while 
I sat in an adjoining room unobserved, 
but not unobserving, listening to com- 
ments, and, above all, watching for mani- 
festations of interest or disapproval. The 
experience of librarians; the knowledge 
of clerks in department stores; watching 
boys at their games; listening to their own 


comments; their judgment as expressed in 
letters written to authors are all supple- 
mentary aids of great value. 

4. The questions and personal experi- 
ences of boys are suggestive because the 
boy’s point of view must never be ignored. 
For example, in gathering the material for 
certain historical stories my own boys, 
lads at the time, scoured the regions with 
me. Battlefields were visited, the routes 
of the armies followed, the “oldest in- 
habitants” were talked with and many an 
unpublished tale of early days run down. 
Questions the writer would never have 
thought of asking were asked by the boys 
with a result that was both interesting 
and suggestive. 

5. Old newspapers, old books, scrap- 
books, family records, have provided valu- 
able material which no history has ever 
recorded. When it is known that a man 
is interested in special lines the world 
combines to aid him. “Unto every one 
that hath shall be given.” A scrap-book 
compiled by an early commander at Sack- 
ett’s Harbor, a true story of an ancestor 
who swam across Lake Champlain just 
before the attack on Ticonderoga, the per- 
sonal records of one who for two years 
was a prisoner on the old prison-ship 
Jersey, the diary of men who participated 
in the Tea Party at Greenwich (N. J.), 
in 1775, the early printed tales of ad- 
ventures with the pine robbers and with 
the son of Ben Franklin, the last royal 
governor of New Jersey, have been among 
the valuable gifts thus received. 

6. The search is for the true and the 
valuable set in that which is interesting; 
for the informing but without losing sight 
of the inspiring; for the stirring and un- 
usual but not for the improbable. The 
story, it is true, later may be read for 
its own sake, but even as a story the his- 
torical tale has failed of its highest pur- 
pose unless it arouses and stimulates in- 
terest in that which lies beyond its bor- 
ders. The historical story should be the 
connecting, though frequently missing, 
link between the boy and the history of 
his own land. It may not develop a genius, 
but it may do better still, it may arouse 
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admiration for a true man. It may not, 
indeed ought not, to glorify the battlefield; 
but it may assist in cultivating courage, 
devotion to ideals, and, above all, a true 
estimate and proper valuation of what his 
heritage as an American is. In other ways 
and in different contests, by his reading 
the tales of his forefathers’ days and 
deeds, the boy may be inspired to hold 
up those principles which they at cost of 
life and limb so worthily upheld. “I, too, 
am an American and a citizen of no mean 
country.” 

CHAIRMAN BOSTWICK: Although 
we are the American Library Association, 
we must occasionally extend our horizon 
beyond this continent, and even beyond 
the seas that encompass it. There are 
English-speaking and  English-reading 
boys in the mother country. Has their 
different environment, varying like ours, 
but in a different way reacted upon the 
course that their literary preferences have 
taken? Do they now find themselves at 
the point where our own youngsters have 
arrived? We are fortunate in being able 
to listen to testimony along this line pre- 
sented by Mr Robert Irwin, of the Hulme 
Branch, Manchester (Eng.), public libra- 
ries. 

The conclusion that I draw from it is 
that English boys, in their preferences, are 
now passing through a stage in which 
American boys found themselves ten or 
fifteen years ago. Many of the authors 
mentioned by Mr Irwin as most popular 
were also once popular here, but have been 
superseded. And in particular, although 
school stories are still widely read in Eng- 
land, apparently the purely athletic story 
has not yet appeared on the field, or if it 
has, has not appealed to English boy 
readers. MR IRWIN’S paper will be read 
to us by Mr Carl B. Roden. 


BOOKS READ BY ENGLISH BOYS 


The task of deciding as to which are 
the most popular boy’s stories in Eng- 
land today is somewhat difficult. The 
schools play a prominent part in encour- 
aging the reading of healthy literature, for 
in most of them a small library is gen- 
erally a feature, which is usually supple- 


mented by most of our public libraries. 
Teachers are also paying a great deal of 
attention to the reading of their scholars, 
and very often the officials of the various 
libraries are somewhat startled by the con- 
stant demand for certain books, which 
have been specially recommended to the 
boys. Often these books have some spe- 
cial bearing on the school studies, and 
the circulation of high class stories must 
have a considerable effect on the educa- 
tion of the young. A love of reading may 
be created, and if persevered with, form 
the strongest antidote to the “penny dread- 
ful.” The interest which the teacher de- 
sires to arouse is here created, and the 
boy, far away from irksome restrictions, 
yields himself up to the reading of the 
book with delight. In this way the read- 
ing of “Ivanhoe,” by Sir Walter Scott, 
“David Copperfield,” by Charles Dickens, 
and “Westward Ho,” by Charles Kingsley, 
have been encouraged by the teachers, and 
may in a measure account for their in- 
creasing popularity among our boys of the 
present day. 

It may truly be said that the majority 
of English boys appear to follow Dr 
Johnson’s advice, in reading those books 
which divert and interest them. Self-con- 
fident, ambitious, and full of the spirit of 
mischief, they naturally revel in those nar- 
ratives which thrill the imagination with 
stirring adventures on land and sea or 
stories of school life. There is in most 
boys a spirit of romance and chivalry, and 
a perusal of those books wherein de- 
scriptions of most of the famous heroes or 
deeds are portrayed, tends to keep alive 
this worthy spirit of emulation. 

That well known story of school life, 
“Tom Brown’s School-days,” by Thomas 
Hughes, still appears to exercise the same 
fascination that it did a number of years 
ago. Nearly all our popular school sto- 
ries have this as their prototype, and the 
moral influence which “Tom Brown” has 
wielded upon the present generation can 
hardly be over-estimated. That master- 
piece of creative imagination, Daniel De- 
foe’s “Robinson Crusoe,” with its Swed- 
ish imitation, J. R. Wyss’s “Swiss Fam- 
ily Robinson,” enjoy almost the same 
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popularity, and it is satisfactory to note, 
that books of such high character must 
yet be included in the most popular boy’s 
stories of the present day. 

In our public libraries, there is no doubt 
that George Alfred Henty holds the pre- 
mier place as a writer for boys. Most of 
his books have some basis of history, and 
he has contrived in his ninety volumes, 
to tell of the greater part of the memor- 
able events in the world’s history. As a 
rule the titles of his books generally con- 
vey to the reader some information as to 
their contents, and you can always depend 
on a bold dashing hero who survives some 
remarkable escapes, whilst the villain al- 
ways receives his due punishment. In a 
thoroughly entertaining manner the char- 
acters of history are depicted in his stories, 
giving as far as possible, true pictures 
of the people and period about which the 
story is written, clothing his characters 
with such personal reality, that one might 
almost be a spectator of the varied inci- 
dents which occur in the narrative. The 
boy’s curiosity is aroused, and in many 
cases a desire is created to know still 
further about the historical hero. More 
authentic histories are then searched 
through, and some part of the history of 
the world is made, at any rate, more famil- 
iar than before. I have been assured by 
the proud mother of a young hopeful who 
had just secured a school scholarship, 
that the reading of this writer’s books had 
been of inestimable value to her boy, as 
the stories had fixed in his memory many 
historical facts, which might otherwise 
have escaped him. 

Captain F. S. Brereton has followed in 
the footsteps of Henty, and this writer 
may in time seriously challenge his su- 
premacy. With his “A Soldier of Japan,” 
“A Hero of Lucknow,” “In the Grip of 
the Mullah,” he has already achieved con- 
siderable popularity and his books have 
a constant circle of admirers. As, how- 
ever, this writer can only produce two or 
three books each year, aud I hardly dare 
venture to inquire as to how many vol 
umes a boy can read in that time, it fol- 
lows that the affections of the boys are 
generously divided. Herbert Hayens with 


“Paris at Bay,” “Scouting for Buller,” 
“Captain of Irregulars,” etc., and Herbert 
Strang with “Kobo,” “Brown of Monk- 
den,” “Boys of the Light Brigade,” meet 
with their hearty appreciation. 

In George Maaville Fenn’s large ae 
tion of stories, a boy has plenty of variety 
to choose from, and is bound to meet with 
something that appeals to him. In “Burr, 
Junior,” and “Quicksilver,” with their tell- 
ing descriptions of school life, “Patience 
Wins,” relating to the struggles and trials 
of a boy’s first introduction to industrial 
life, “Nat the Naturalist,” with his adven- 
tures in the Eastern Seas, “Diamond 
Dyke,” a story of South African adventures, 
“King o’ the Beach,” a tale of the tropics, 
etc., a boy can wander in imagination all 
over the world, and I believe that a well- 
known London librarian confesses to being 
under a debt of obligation to this writer 
for his first knowledge of some little 
known country, which was described in 
one of his stories. 

Gordon Stables is another author who 
writes on similar lines, and his “Pearl 
Divers,” with its descriptions of the coun- 
try by the Sargasso Sea, “For Cross or 
Crescent,” an account of the days of Rich- 
ard Coeur-de-Lion, “In Far Bolivia,” “Re- 
member the Maine,” a story of the Span- 
ish-American War, all combine to impress 
upon their readers, the notable events and 
places of the present and past. 

“King Solomon’s Mines,” by H. Rider 
Haggard, a story which treats of a search 
for hidden treasure in the unknown African 
regions, and Mark Twain’s “Tom Sawyer” 
and “Huckleberry Finn” show signs of 
their popularity by never remaining long 
on the shelves of any library, as they are 
immediately called for by the readers. 
Dean F. W. Farrar showed his apprecia- 
tion of the value of “Tom Brown’s School- 
days,” by writing “Eric,” “Julian Home,” 
“St. Winifred’s.” In these books the same 
high ideal of school life is inculcated, and 
although the young heroes may to critical 
readers appear somewhat priggish, yet 
this qualification does not interfere in any 
way with the demand for his books. 
Other popular writers about school life 
are: H. C. Adams, “Fighting His Way,” 
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“The White Brunswickers”; Harold Avery, 
“Dormitory Flag,” “Triple Alliance”; An- 
drew Home, “Exiled from School,” “From 
Fag to Monitor”; T. Baines Reed, “Fifth 
Form at St. Dominic’s,” “Willoughby Cap- 
tains.” 

Stories of the sea have ever a charm for 
boys, and “Treasure Island,” by Robert 
Louis Stevenson, still exercises its won- 
derful charm on their imaginations, and 
remains yet one of the most popular fa- 
vorites. Captain Marryat, with “Peter 
Simple,” “Jacob Faithful,” “Midshipman 
Easy,” and W. H. G. Kingston, with 
“From Powder Monkey to Admiral,” “The 
Three Midshipmen,” “Hurricane Hurry,” 
still recall glimpses of naval life before 
the advent of the steamship; whilst in Jules 
Verne, the imagination has full play with 
“The Mysterious Island,” “From the Earth 
to the Moon,” “Twenty Thousand Leagues 
under the Sea,” etc. The books of these 
writers along with those of Henry Colling- 
wood, appear to be the favorite sea stories, 
and the latter writer with, “The Congo 
Rovers,” “The Pirate Island,” “The Log 
of the Flying Fish,” pictures the days 
when Sea pirates were more numerous than 
now, and amongst other things, delves into 
the hidden mysteries of submarine and 
airship. 

The recent formation of Baden-Powell’s 
boy scouts in England, will perhaps ac- 
count for the increasing popularity which 
has lately attended the works of J. Feni- 
more Cooper, dealing with stories about 
the American Indians. His “Leather- 
Stocking” series are yet considered to 
have no equal in this particular kind of 
story, and whilst some of the characters 
might be considered perhaps too ideal- 
istic, his descriptions of the cowboys, the 
Red Indians with their different tribes, 
ranch life, etc., show that the author 
spared no pains to make his stories as 
true to life as is consistent with romance. 

E. S. Ellis, another writer about the In- 
dians, has in the “Deerfoot” series shown 
that there is plenty of material left to cap- 
tivate his youthful readers, and he has al- 
ready written well over thirty volumes 
about them. Captain Mayne Reid, with 
“The Headless Horseman,” “The Death 


Shot,” “Rifle Rangers,” and R. H. Mon- 
crieff, with “The Wigwam and the War- 
path,” have also written very successfully 
in this line. 

There are, however, many books, mag- 
azines, and papers read by boys, which 
they do not obtain from, or see in public 
libraries. Some idea of this reading may 
be got from the books and papers which 
are sometimes asked for at the libraries. 
But the literature they read in connection 
with public libraries is necessarily that 
provided for them. Only such literature 
is provided for young readers, as in the 
opinion of the librarian is considered suit- 
able. Periodicals of a character like “The 
Boy’s Own Paper,” “Chums,” “Young 
England,” “The Captain,” “St. Nicholas,” 
are usually provided in the reading-rooms, 
and amongst these the young folks browse 
with varied expression of interest. 

James Grant’s “British Battles,” Rev. 
W. H. Fitchett’s “Deeds that Won the 
Empire,” etc., though hardly _ stories, 
strongly appeal to their sense of patriot- 
ism, and any works dealing in an elemen- 
tary manner with engineering, joinery, nat- 
ural science, etc., are sought after by 
many. It is necessary that these books 
should be well illustrated. The desire to 
win in the battle of life has not yet ob- 
tained that hold which one expects to find 
implanted later, and therefore those books 
which instil business virtues and moral 
instincts, such as Samuel Smiles’s “Self- 
help,” are left severely alone by the boys. 

The limits of this paper have not al- 
lowed me to give more than a cursory no- 
tice of our most popular boy’s authors, but 
in the juvenile catalogs published by near- 
ly all our public libraries, the names of 
many additional authors and titles are giv- 
en, along with suitable works on history, 
literature, natural science, etc. Publishers 
have also recognized the necessity of ca- 
tering specially for the young, and catalogs 
are issued periodically of the books suit- 
able for children. In these lists a boy, 
whatever his taste may be, can calculate 
to find something which will instruct or 
amuse him, and if an interest in good liter- 
ature can be aroused, then one of the main 
objects of the library has been attained. 
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EDITING BY-LAWS 


CHAIRMAN BOSTWICK: It seems 
to me that one of the most interesting 
things in Mr Irwin’s paper is the increas- 
ing popularity of Cooper in England. I 
think few of us realize, perhaps, how very 
widely Cooper has been read for a great 
many years. 

Some one stepped up in front of the 
books for boys the other day and said, 
“Will you please tell me why this collec- 
tion of books for boys is brought here 
to a convention of grown people?” I in- 
quired of the assistant who has charge of 
them and she tells me that the circula- 
tion has been quite large. A number of 
people who are present must have read 
some of these books or glanced them over, 
at least, perhaps for the first time. 

We have a few minutes still left. Sup- 
pose some of you tell us of something that 
has struck you in looking over these 
books. If no one seems inclined to do so, 
Mr President, I think you may consider 
this symposium closed. 

THE PRESIDENT: We thank you 
very much, indeed, Mr Bostwick, for this 
most interesting addition to the program 
which has been made by you and your col- 
laborators, whom also we cordially thank. 

The Chair must ask your attention to a 
single matter before we consider the re- 
ports. As many of you remember, a sug- 
gestion was made last evening at the gen- 
eral session, that the by-laws which were 
then adopted should be referred to a spe- 
cial committee which might revise them 
with a view to removing any verbal in- 
consistencies that might have crept into 
them or that might have remained in them 
and escaped the vigilance of the Associa- 
tion last night. This suggestion was a 
usual and a very reasonable one, but it 
was not adopted; perhaps through fear of 
interfering with the successful closing of 
this meeting. If that was the motive the 
Chair must express his gratitude for it. 
At the same time, you know that a great 
deal of work has been done during these 
last five days. Not only have you suc- 
cessfully grappled with the new Constitu- 
tion and with the by-laws which are ap- 
pended to it, but you have gone through 
with a tolerably exacting program, while 
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both the Executive board and the Council 
have been pretty hard worked. It would 
be unfortunate if as a result, not of their 
haste, but of their fatigue, any verbal in- 
consistencies should finally mar what they 
have tried to make a thorough and con- 
scientious piece of work. 

In order to guard against such a contin- 
gency the Chair has resolved to ask you 
to give effect to a resolution which is, in 
purpose, practically identical with the sug- 
gestion that was made last night, viz., to 
authorize the incoming Executive board to 
make such changes in the text of the 
new by-laws—not the Constitution, but the 
by-laws—as may be necessary to eliminate 
verbal inconsistencies, should any be found. 
If such a motion is proposed now, the Chair 
will gratefully entertain it. 

MR YUST: Mr President: I have 
been requested to present the following 
resolution—That the Executive board be, 
and it is hereby, authorized, previous to 
the first publication of the new by-laws, to 
make such changes in the text thereof as 
may be necessary to eliminate verbal in- 
consistencies, if any such be found.” 

As stated, I present this because I have 
been requested to do so, and not that I 
think that this will in any way remedy the 
fundamental defects which have been in- 
corporated in the Constitution and the by- 
laws. 

THE PRESIDENT: All the Chair asks 
for is authority to remove verbal incon- 
sistencies. 

(The resolution was adopted.) 

There is now an opportunity for the 
presentation of certain resolutions. 

MR G. F. BOWERMAN: Mr Presi- 
dent: I am sure that many of us, during 
the course of this meeting, have been very 
sorry, in fact, we have been somewhat dis- 
concerted, to learn that Mr Post, the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, will cease his 
term of office in a very few days. It seems 
fitting that some resolutions on the sub- 
ject of his withdrawal be presented at this 
time. A somewhat similar resolution, with 
some verbal modifications, was unanimous- 
ly adopted at our meeting of the National 
association of state libraries and the Gov- 
ernment documents section of the Ameri- 
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can Library Association yesterday, and it 
seems that at that time the advisability 
was expressed of passing this resolution 
by the entire Association. 

The preamble and resolutions are longer 
than we should like to have them, but they 
are long for the reason that it seemed 
desirable to state in some detail our rea- 
sons for the approval of the work of the 
office as it has been carried on under Mr 
Post. 

The resolution recommended is as fol- 
lows: 


The American Library Association, with 
a membership of about 2,000 librarians and 
library trustees, representing about 800 li- 
braries of all classes, in annual convention 
assembled, has learned with deep regret of 
the resignation of Mr William L. Post, as 
Superintendent of Documents, of the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, after a service of 
seventeen years in the Government Print- 
ing Office and of more than three years 
as Superintendent of Documents. The As- 
sociation desires to go on record as hearti- 
ly approving Mr Post’s enlightened and 
progressive administration of his office, 
whereby he has rendered United States 
public documents useful to the public, 
through libraries, to a degree never before 
attained. This record has been made by 
Mr Post by the application of scientific 
cataloging methods to the documents, by 
the publication of the excellent monthly 
catalog, and by the adoption of other 
methods approved in commercial publish- 
ing houses for keeping the public informed 
of available material published by the gov- 
ernment. The Association further desires 
to record its appreciation of the high value 
of public documents to the public, espe- 
cially when intelligently administered and 
promptly and skilfully distributed. So im- 
portant does this Association consider the 
efficient and intelligent distribution of 
documents to public libraries, that it is 
hereby 

Resolved, That in filling the position of 
Superintendent of Documents, the Public 
Printer is respectfully requested and 
urged, in the interest of the whole Ameri- 

can people served by libraries, to keep in 
mind the purpose of conducting the Office 
of Superintendent of Documents on a 
plane of highest efficiency, progress and 
usefulness to the public through the libra- 
ries, and, as the work of this Office is 
to a high degree technical, to insist upon 
long experience in the office or training 
in library work as prerequisite for ap- 
pointment. 

Kesolved, That copies of these resolu- 
tions be sent to the President of the Unit- 


ed States, to the Public Printer, to the 
Chairman of the Congressional joint 
committee on printing, and to Mr Post. 

MR LEGLER: Mr President: I desire 
to submit a series of resolutions by re- 
quest, but I may say that they have my 
very hearty approval. 

The resolutions recommended are as 
follows: 

Whereas, The Third Assistant Postmas- 
ter General has rendered a decision to 
the effect that cumulative bibliographic 
publications will no longer be allowed 
second class rates of postage, and 

Whereas, In making this decision the 
opinions of the three preceding officials 
have been overruled and reversed, it is 

Resolved, That this Association regrets 
a decision which, while admitting the 
monthly editions of books of railway 
time tables, the annual editions of univer- 
sity catalogs, and publications consisting 
principally of repeated advertising matter, 
excludes publications that contain repeat- 
ed matter of a bibliographic character; and 
it is further 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this or- 
ganization that the existing law should 
be so amended that decision regarding 
such publications may not depend on the 
judgment of each succeeding executive 
of the Department, but that the right to 
the second class rate of postage may be 
fully, specifically and permanently estab- 
lished. 


(The resolutions were adopted unani- 
mously.) 

THE PRESIDENT: We have now to 
deal with a few reports. 

THE SECRETARY then read a re- 
port from the Council. (See p. 443.) 

THE PRESIDENT: The report of the 
Committee on resolutions will now be re- 
ceived. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
RESOLUTIONS 


The Committee on resolutions recom- 
mends the adoption of the following min- 
utes: 

As the Thirty-first Annual Conference 
draws to a close, the American Library 
Association desires to record its sincere 
appreciation of the efforts of those who 
have contributed to make the meeting at 
Bretton Woods a great success, and espe- 
cially to express its gratitude to the Hon. 
Charles R. Corning, of Concord (N. H.), 
the Board of trustees of the New Hamp- 














ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


shire state library, the Hon. William D. 
Chandler, the President of that Board; Mr 
Arthur H. Chase, the State librarian; Pro- 
fessor C. W. Colby, McGill university; Mr 
J. Edward Banta, Superintendent of 
schools, Binghamton (N. Y.), Reverend 
Samuel M. Crothers, Mr Everett T. Tom- 
linson and Mr Robert Irwin. 
Respectfully submitted, 

N. D. C. HODGES, Chairman 

HILLER C. WELLMAN 

LINDA A. EASTMAN 

THE PRESIDENT: We shall now 

have the report of the Tellers of the elec- 
tion. 


MR C. H. MILAM then presented the 


REPORT OF THE TELLERS OF 
ELECTION 


The following is the result of the official 
ballot of the Bretton Woods Conference 
of the American Library Association, held 
July 2, 1909. 

No. of votes 
For President: 


N. D. C. Hodges, Cincinnati....... 154 
For 1st Vice-President: 

Bee. SO, 30, UO 66 sso esse 126 
For 2nd Vice-President: 

Miss Alice S. Tyler, Des Moines..... 152 
For Executive board: 

a IRS s 6 bshniscdans dae kk eiore 151 

mrs H. L. Bimendott...... <0... 156 

Ns, TU 6s as a mia dike bikie wa 157 

MEN op ois 4 anh ia ns ea ae 149 

I OE ncn ctn'xdenseuon 157 

2S | Seer reer 140 
For Members of the Council: 

Miss Nina E. Browne............. 152 

Re INE io lives aeik ara eee wien 153 

rrr 151 

I es ae weeee 153 

en rere ee 144 
For Trustee of Endowment fund: 

i iy. Ne ed 147 

Cc. H. MILAM 
C. E. RUSH 


Tellers of Election. 

THE PRESIDENT: There is perhaps 
no class of persons in regard to whom the 
words are more appropriate, “We are such 
stuff as dreams are made of, and our little 
life is rounded with a sleep,” than presi- 
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dents of the American Library Associa- 
tion. It seems but a few days to me since 
we were all at Minnetonka and you, in the 
person of my honored predecessor, handed 
me this gavel’and confided it to my keep- 
ing, bestowing with it the responsibility 
and the honor that always accompany it. 
I wish now most cordially to thank the 
many friends who by their kind help have 
enabled me in some measure to meet the 
responsibilities of the past year. And es- 
pecially do I wish to thank the members 
of the Executive board, my colleagues, 
for their continued and cordial co-opera- 
tion and support. To each one I owe an 
One of them 
alone you have placed me in a position to 
repay with something more than words. 
It gives me the greatest pleasure to 
hand to Mr Hodges this symbol of office, 
with my most hearty congratulations upon 
the honor that you have done him and my 
most cordial wishes and certain hopes for 
a successful year’s administration. We 
shall all support him, I know, and I confi- 
dently predict for his year of office the 
success which it is my earnest hope may 
attend him and this Association. 
PRESIDENT-ELECT HODGES: “Mr 
President”—I must so address you once 
more—and members of the Association. 
As I was listening to Dr _ Crothers, 
I was reminded of the constitution of a 
scientific paper. The connection may not 
at first be obvious. In a well written sci- 
entific paper, the record of a research, the 
paper starts with a few paragraphs giving 
the connection of what is new, what the 
author has recorded as new, with what 
has been done in the past. Those few in- 
troductory paragraphs are comparatively 
intelligible. Following those introductory 
paragraphs comes a description of the ap- 
paratus used, which is generally very dif- 
ficult reading; then the methods and the 
results in the form of tables, the technical 
part; which no one is inclined to read or 
to get the meat out of unless he is abso- 
lutely forced to the task. In the end, if 
the writer is kind hearted, he gives,in one 
or two paragraphs a summary of his re- 
sults, the meaning of the whole thing. In 
a way there is a parallel in the delibera- 
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tions of this Association, or of any associ- 
ation. We have at the beginning the 
President’s address, which doesn’t go into 
details. Then come the technical papers, 
which are extremely hard to follow, and 
which. some of us are inclined to shirk, 
and some of us must shirk because we 
haven’t more than one pair of ears; and 
for that reason I am specially grateful, and 
I think we all ought to be, to Dr Croth- 
ers for giving such an admirable summary 
of what goes on at a library association 
meeting. 

One hundred years ago, in my native 
place, Salem (Mass.), there was a clergy- 
man—there were a number of clergymen 
—but there was one clergyman, the pastor 
of the East Church, Dr Bentley. Now, 
Dr Bentley was a very learned man and 
he was a very good pastor, a very good 
shepherd of his flock. There was content- 
ment in the parish. But in the course of 
events Dr Bentley withdrew, and he was 
followed by a man who was neither so 
learned nor so good a shepherd of the 
flock, and that man was very soon in 
trouble. The year of this Association 


which is about to close has been a bril- 
liant one. You have achieved a Constitu- 
tion which is brilliant. To be sure, some 
few can see only the flaws which stand 
out all the more on account of the bril- 
liancy of the Constitution as a whole. You 
have the brilliant result of headquarters 
which are to develop much further than 
the headquarters of the past, and you have 
had a remarkable program of papers. I 
confess that I shall start in upon my presi- 
dential year with not a little humility in 
view of this admirable record which has 
just been made. Fortunately, the Associa- 
tion has arranged that the presidents from 
now on shall have some thirty or forty 
additional councilors, and with their as- 
sistance I hope that there may be a rea- 
sonable record in the future. It shall be 
my endeavor within my ability to make 
the coming year worthy of a notch in the 
calendar of the Association. It goes with- 
out saying that I appreciate the honor that 
has been conferred upon me. 

THE PRESIDENT: I now declare this 
Thirty-First Annual Conference adjourned 
sine die. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIES 
Twelfth Annual Meeting, Bretton Woods, N. H., July 1-2, 1909. 


FIRST SESSION 


(Thursday, July 1, 1909, 2:30 p. m.) 

The meeting was called to order by the 
President, Mr Herbert O. Brigham of Rhode 
Island. 

THE SECRETARY read the following 
extract from a letter from Mr Chase, 
State Librarian of New Hampshire, to the 
President of the Association. 

“The trustees of the New Hampshire 
state library desire me to say to you as 
the representative of your Association, 
that they will have headquarters in room 
207 at the Mt Washington during the en- 
tire week, and that they and myself will 
be very glad at all times to do anything in 
our power to aid you and to make the 
meeting of the Association a success. 


The President then delivered his annual 
address. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


Once again we are gathering for our 
annual conference and the routine of work 
is dropped for a week of pleasurable busi- 
ness, or if you prefer, a week of business- 
like pleasure. It is a fitting time to re- 
view the year, to compare results, to learn 
by the experience of others, and to set 
a higher standard for the year to come. 
We need these conferences. Our united 
work is handicapped by geographical bar- 
riers, by individual effort in fifty common- 
wealths. We can never all come together, 
but as the meeting place shifts to the va- 
rious points of the compass, we can by per- 
sistent attendance, meet our fellow work- 
ers and eventually learn to know them. 
Let us glance over the field. 

Here in New England there has been 
but one change during the year, the pass- 
ing of one of the deans of the library pro- 
fession, Caleb B. Tillinghast, of Massa- 
chusetts. Mr Tillinghast was a lovable, 
kindly man who shrank from publicity and 
who found in the association of his books 
the comfort and solace which they so 
often give. He held decided opinions and 


had little patience with certain tendencies 
of library activity. He never participated 
in meetings of this character. It was our 
loss, as the weight of his opinion, the 
sanity of his judgment and the extensive 
knowledge of his chosen vocation would 
have been of great value to us all. His 
successor, Mr Belden, is with us today 
and we gladly welcome him to our num- 
ber. 

New England is fully represented at this 
conference. Mr Emery, of Maine, is on 
the program for an address. Mr God- 
dard is here from the Green mountain 
state, and Mr Chase, of New Hampshire, 
is playing the part of host. Announce- 
ment has already been made regarding 
the courtesy extended by the trustees of 
the State library. We appreciate this kind- 
ness and the warm welcome given us by 
the men and women of the Granite state. 

In mentioning Mr Goddard, of Connecti- 
cut, and Mr Wyer, of New York, atten- 
tion should be called to the fine new 
state library buildings now in process of 
erection in the capitals of these states. A 
meeting of the National Association of 
State Libraries would hardly seem possi- 
ble without the presence of our ex-presi- 
dent from Pennsylvania. He has passed 
through a successful year and reports a 
new legislative reference department. 


Among the newcomers are Mr Harring- 
ton, from Delaware, and Miss Shaffer, 
from Maryland. Mr McIlwaine, of Virgin- 
ia, whom some of us met for the first 
time at Minnetonka, is unable to be pres- 
ent. He undoubtedly obtained a good im- 
pression of our Association and its work, 
for on his return he made arrangements 
to distribute to each library a copy of the 
valuable “Journals of the house of bur- 
gesses.” Mr Gilmer, the new librarian of 
West Virginia, did not state his inten- 
tions in regard to the conference, but 
writes that he proposes to start a legisla- 
tive reference department. From across 
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the border, Mr Kavanaugh, of Kentucky, 
“extends a greeting of fraternal feeling 
and good wishes.” He is engaged in the 
pleasurable task of moving and expects to 
occupy quarters in the new capitol at 
Frankfort. Mrs Cobb, of Georgia, re- 
grets her inability to attend our confer- 
ence as the legislature meets in midsum- 
mer. She states, “I cannot express how 
I need and miss the stimulus of those 
meetings,” and concludes with best wishes 
and the friendliest of greetings to the As- 
sociation. From other parts of the South 
there has been slight response. Arkansas 
and Florida have failed even to answer 
letters for the past three years, but from 
the far Southwest Mr Winkler writes: 
“Bretton Woods is so far from Texas that 
I cannot be with you, but you may count 
on me for helping the good work along 
as far as I can be of service.” 

The Mississippi valley was well repre- 
sented at Minnetonka, but the location so 
far eastward this year has retarded the at- 
tendance from that quarter. Mr Brigham, 
of Iowa, Miss Thayer, and Mrs Webber, 
of Illinois, and Mr King, of Minnesota, are 
present. We miss Glazier, of Wisconsin, 
but Mr Thwaites, Mr Legler, and Mr 
Tilton, worthily represent the Badger 
state. Many letters of regret have been 
received. Mr Brown, of Indiana, has for- 
warded the report of the Committee on 
exchange and distribution of state docu- 
ments, but finds himself unable to attend 
the conference. Mr Galbreath, of Ohio, 
has an address to deliver before the Ohio 
teachers’ association, and Mrs Spencer, 
of Michigan, cannot leave Lansing on ac- 
count of pressing duties. She is conduct- 
ing a successful legislative reference de- 
partment and is “learning by experience 
what to do and what not to do.” Mrs 
Call, of North Dakota, hoped to be in 
attendance. Mr Robinson, of South Da- 
kota, who joined our ranks last year, 
writes an interesting letter and states that 
on next January his library will occupy 
quarters in the new capitol building. He 
does not expect to come East this sum- 
mer. Nebraska is fepresented by Miss 
Ray, deputy state librarian, as Mr Rich- 


ardson was detained by court duties. Mr 
Paine, of the State historical society, was 
obliged to attend a meeting of the Mis- 
sissippi valley historical association. Kan- 
sas reports a very encouraging and pros- 
perous winter, winding up with an appro- 
priation for a new historical building. Mr 
Bell, of Montana, has resigned and on 
June Ist was succeeded by W. Y. Pem- 
berton. These constant changes in office 
can hardly inure to the good of the serv- 
ice. Miss Bond, of Wyoming, has jour- 
neyed 2,500 miles in order to attend this 
conference and afterwards proposes to 
visit some of the eastern libraries. I as- 
sure her of a hearty welcome from us all. 
Miss Dunton, of Idaho, sends a long and 
interesting letter in which she expresses 
a hope that some day she may have the 
pleasure of meeting the members of this 
Association. She feels the need of more 
systematic methods of book purchase 
among trustees, and also mentions the sub- 
ject of legislative reference department 
work, speaking a good word for the “Year- 
book of legislation.” Idaho is also erect- 
ing a new capitol building which will re- 
lieve the congested condition of the State 
library. 

Many of us will regret to learn that Miss 
Stevenson, who attended the Minnetonka 
meeting, has severed her connection with 
the state library of Colorado. I have not 
been informed regarding her successor. 
Statistical information has been received 
from the neighboring state of Utah, but 
Nevada and Arizona fail to respond to 
our letters. From the Pacific coast come 
pleasant words of fraternal greeting. Mr 
Hitt, of Washington, is detained by per- 
sonal reasons, and Mr Gillis, of California, 
extends best wishes for the success of the 
Association. He states that the State li- 
brary has moved back into the capitol and 
has materially increased its working funds 
during the past year. The library is rep- 
resented by Mr Greene, President of the 
board of trustees, who, it may be remem- 
bered, met with us at Narragansett. 

The correspondence with the state libra- 
rians has brought forth results. With 
scattered exceptions the majority of the 
libraries report progress. The number of 
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library buildings in 
The leg- 


state capitols and 
course of erection is noteworthy. 
islative reference movement is spreading, 
the state library is becoming more and 
more an effective library agency, and the 
appointees to the position of state libra- 


rian are selected with more care and 
forethought. The state library is being 
more and more removed from the realm 
of politics. Ten years ago a dozen state 
libraries stood out pre-eminent, to-day 
nearly two score are doing effective work. 
Increased forms of activity, efficient use 
of the source material in the library, spe- 
cial collections of genealogy, local history, 
newspapers, manuscripts, and state papers 
and the intelligent utilization of the vast 
documentary collections; all these have 
played a part in bringing up the standard. 
In addition there is the work outside the 
library building in the form of traveling 
libraries, library aid, educational work, and 
that later development, the museum, with 
its innumerable forms of instruction and 
entertainment. There now exists a solid 
phalanx of energetic, effective libraries in 
nearly every capital from coast to coast. 

Three years ago, I read a paper before 
this Association on “Co-operation among 
state libraries.” The need of this co-oper- 
ation is yearly becoming more and more 
evident. We must work together for the 
development of the state library in this 
period of transition. We must, as Mrs 
Spencer has said, “learn what to do and 
what not to do.” We must confess our 
errors as well as state our successes. Some 
of us believe in a printed means of in- 
tercommunication, some of us in a na- 
tional legislative reference service. Our 
legislative reference work is still on pro- 
bation, both with the theoretical and the 
practical political scientists. We are fac- 
ing a new era in state library work. Up- 
to-date methods, new use of old materials, 
bibliographic aids, assistants especially 
trained for the service, information gleaned 
from varied sources, all these have a part 
in the modern development of the state 
library. 

During the three sessions we shall dis- 
cuss many of these questions. The varied 


points of view due to environment, train- 
ing, and even geographical location will 
cause honest differences of opinion. We 
cannot adhere to fixed methods. What is 
suitable for the state of X may not be 
suitable for the state of Y. We may yet 
reach conclusions to which all may agree, 
we may obtain some cardinal rules which 
apply to all state libraries, but we may 
find the application of these rules to our 
own libraries almost impossible. 

The question of personnel is all impor- 
tant. The new duties require new qualifi- 
cations. The demand is far greater than 
the available supply. Dr McCarthy has 
done yeoman work in furnishing capable 
men and women for this service, but the 
task is too large for one state reference 
department to encompass. The remuner- 
ation is not sufficient for the exacting re- 
quirements of positions of this character. 
With few exceptions the state librarians 
are much underpaid. The inducements 
of professional and mercantile life are far 
superior, but in the years to come the 
library profession will receive a more ade- 
quate return for service rendered. The 
legislative reference departments will aid 
the state libraries as they will naturally 
tend to show their great value from an 
economic view-point. The fear that the 
state library will be injured by such new 
features is entirely unfounded. 

The future of the state library never 
looked brighter. The position of state 
librarian never looked more attractive. 


MR ASA C. TILTON then read the 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY- 
TREASURER FOR THE YEAR 
1908-1909 


Your present Secretary was appointed 
October 1, 1908, following the resigna- 
tion of Miss Minnie M. Oakley, who had 
held the office since the year 1904-05. Miss 
Oakley wishes me to communicate to the. 
Association her regret that her new work 
has compelled her to sever her connec- 
tion with this body, and that she is unable 
to meet with us. 

The financial report of the year is as 
follows: 
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Receipts 
Balance from year 1907-8 ........ $74.83 


Dues from: 
Alabama department of archives 


i eee knee beeen’ 5.00 
California state library.......... 10.00 
Cole, T. L. (Statute law book co.) 5.00 
Connecticut state library ........ 10.00 
Hiinois state Mbraty ..... 2.2... 7.50 
Iowa state library ............. 20.00 
John Crerar library, Chicago .... 10.00 
Kansas state historical society.. 5.00 
Kansas state library ........... 5.00 
Maine state library ............ 5.00 
Michigan state library .......... 5.00 
Minnesota state library ........ 5.00 
Minor, Mrs Kate P. (Virginia 

ee) ee 1.00 
New Hampshire state library.... 5.00 
New York state library ........ 25.00 
>: ee 7.50 
Ohio supreme court library ..... 5.00 
Oregon state library .......... 5.00 
Pennsylvania state library ...... 10.00 
Rhode Island state library .... 10.00 
Vermont state library .......... 5.00 
Virginia state library .......... 10.00 
Washington state library ........ 5.00 

Cash on hand, source unaccounted 
| SE CR Menem mee re 11.74 
WE. btikaaihesetiiindssaswe’ $267.57 
Expenditures 
Stenographer, 1908 meeting....... 27.00 
A. L. A. Publishing board, space in 
A. L. A. Proceedings.......... 91.50 


New England druggist printing 
co., 300 copies of Proceedings.. 92.50 


EY s6 hut oeeehed ethene ee 3.75 
Manifolding letters .............. 3.00 
eee 6.13 
PE UN daca Sane awedwakancvess 6.09 
PE 20 Ack cecen en teaanads 37.60 
MEE: c0b4aGdsdes bieeenn dee $267.57 


The expenses of the present meeting are 
not yet paid and will appear in next year’s 
report. All the libraries which paid dues 
last year have paid this year with the 
exception of the Indiana state library, and 
the Secretary expects to receive its dues. 


In accordance with the vote passed at 
the last meeting, copies of our Proceedings 
were sent to all state libraries which were 
not members, accompanied by letters re- 
questing that they consider the question 
of joining the Association. Two have 
done so, the Minnesota state library and 
the Ohio supreme court library. Others 
have written letters which foster the hope 
that the membership of the Association 
will increase from year to year. The Wis- 
consin historical library has continued to 
extend courtesies which have aided the 
Secretary-treasurer in the performance of 
his duties. 

The total cost of our 1908 Proceedings 
is $184, as against $134.68 for the pre- 
ceding year. The increase is owing to 
the greater length of the former, 52 pages 
instead of 43, and to the printing of the 
valuable table accompanying the report of 
the Committee on exchange and distribu- 
tion of state documents. My predecessor 
reduced the number of copies of the Pro- 
ceedings printed from the 500 required in 
the by-laws to 300. The latter number 
has been amply sufficient for sending five 
to ten copies to the libraries which are 
members, for sending one copy to each 
state library which is not a member, and 
for providing a reserve for future demands. 
Five, let alone ten, copies seem more than 
most of the libraries in the Association 
find use for, and the Secretary suggests 
that he be allowed to reduce still further 
the number printed, and to send but two 
copies to each member, unless a larger 
number is specially asked for. 

The Secretary would call the attention 
of the Association to the growth in num- 
ber and importance of municipal refer- 
ence libraries, and to the similarity of their 
work to that of the state libraries, and 
would suggest that steps be taken to in- 
terest them in our work and to encour- 
age them to join our Association. 

The promptness and consideration which 
all members of the Association have shown 
in the payment of dues and in dealing 
with other matters brought before them 
by the Secretary, has lightened and made 
pleasant the performance of the duties of 
the office. 
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MR JOHNSON BRIGHAM presented 
the following informal 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
EXTENSION OF MEMBERSHIP 


Your Committee recommends (1) the 
sending of the official report of the con- 
ferences not only to librarians of states 
unrepresented, but also to trustees of un- 
represented libraries, thus acquainting 
them with the scope of the Association’s 
conferences and the practical trend of their 
discussions; (2) increased thoroughness 
in the consideration of live subjects, mak- 
ing the reports more valuable for refer- 
ence and consideration; (3) direct corres- 
pondence with librarians and trustees, ac- 
quainting them with the desirability of li- 
brary representation in these conferences, 
and with the generally approved custom of 
sending at least one representative to the 
conference at the state’s expense; (4) the 
desirability of having co-membership with 
the Association of law librarians, and to 
that end, the insistence of the officers of 
this Association that in the making of 
the American Library Association pro- 
grams, the sessions of the two bodies shall 
not occur at the same time, and, finally 
(5) that all attempts to withdraw this 
Association from its present affiliation 
with the American Library Association 
be resisted, inasmuch as few librarians, 
librarians’ assistants and trustees of state 
libraries can afford time and money for 
more than one conference a year. The 
many advantages to be gained from attend- 
ing the sessions of the American Library 
Association and those of the affiliated 
bodies other than our own, and also the 
financial and social privileges of the gen- 
eral conference, to all interested in library 
work, are of inestimable value. 

THE PRESIDENT asked Mr Brigham 
if he would advise the continuance of the 
Committee. Mr Brigham replied that he 
thought it should be continued, and Mr 
Montgomery and others spoke to the same 
effect. 

A discussion arose as to whether libra- 
ries, other than state libraries, could be 
asked to join and MR MONTGOMERY 
moved the following resolution: 


Resolved: that in the opinion of this 
meeting legislative reference bureaus and 
municipal reference libraries are eligible 
to membership in this Association. 

The resolution was adopted. 


MR HERBERT O. BRIGHAM next 
presented the 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
STATISTICS OF STATE LIBRARIES 


The task of compiling this report has 
been more difficult than in previous years. 
The responses have not been as complete, 
and several libraries have as usual failed 
to furnish information. Again we find 
that Arkansas, Florida (state and law), 
New Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas (law) 
find it impossible to reply to our circular 
letters. The questions were sent to all 
the state libraries, the law libraries con- 
nected with the state government, and the 
historical libraries of Illinois, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, West Virginia and 
Wisconsin. Comparisons have been made 
with the statistics of “Public, society and 
school libraries,” recently compiled by 
the United States bureau of education and 
much additional data: obtained from this 
source. 

The questions submitted were as fol- 
lows: (1) Library. a. Title, b. Location, 
c. Building, d. Governing board, e. Li- 
brary hours per day, per week, f. Volumes, 
books, pamphlets, g. Additions during 
1908, books, pamphlets, h. Classification, 
i. Card catalog, j. Is law library under 
separate administration; (2) Librarian. a. 
Name, b. Title, c. Year appointed, d. By 
whom appointed, e. Term of office; (3) 
Assistants. a. Number, b. By whom ap- 
pointed, c. Hours of service per week, d. 
Stipulated vacations; (4) Income. a. Ap- 
propriations, b. Annual or biennial, c. 
Source other than legislative appropria- 
tions, d. Increase in income, 1908; (5) Ex- 
penditures. a. Annual amount, b. Salary, 
librarian, c. Salary, assistants, d. Janitor 
service, e. Books, f. Binding, g. Supplies, 
h. Miscellaneous expenses; (6) Circula- 
tion. a. Is circulation permitted outside of 
library, b. Traveling library maintained, 
c. Number of volumes, d. Circulation; (7) 


Departments; (8) What new field of 
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work has the library attempted during 
1908? (9) Is special service given to the 
legislature? (10) Remarks. 

The responses are difficult to summarize 
as in many cases the answers vary per- 
ceptibly. Whenever possible the informa- 
tion from the statistics compiled by the 
Bureau of education has been utilized. 

Library. In 43 instances the libraries 
are located in the State house, in 6 they 
are in connection with the supreme court 
and in 6 they are in a separate building. 

A governing board is required in every 
state but 2. In 22 instances the supreme 
court exercises supervision over the library 
and in 15 cases the governor is associated 
with the board. The membership in the 
various boards varies in number from 1 
to 12. 

The library hours per day range from 
6 to 14, but in the majority of cases 8 
hours is considered the most convenient 
by the various libraries. The hours per 
week range from 24 each in Delaware and 
Arizona to 81 in Missouri. 

The entry regarding volumes has been 
carefully compared with the itemized state- 
ments in the bulletin of the United States 
bureau of education. The figures obtained 
are somewhat surprising and vary to a 
large extent from the results obtained in 
the previous year. The tabulation shows 
that there are contained in the various 
collections 7,300,000 books and pamphlets. 
New York still leads with 559,809 volumes 
and Idaho law library is at the foot of 
the list with but 5,000 volumes. 9 libra- 
ries each contain over 10,000 volumes, 
15 contain over 75,000; 16 contain between 
50,000 and 75,000; 19 between 30,000 and 
50,000; 7 between 20,000 and 30,000; 11 
between 10,000 and 20,000, and 5 less than 
10,000. New York state library now shows 
265,000 pamphlets and Massachusetts 148,- 
000. New York also leads in the number 
of additions, adding during the past year 
22,052 books and 54,730 pamphlets. The 
distinction between books and pamphlets 
is so indefinite that satisfactory figures are 
not available. Notable additions have 
been made by Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
New Hampshire and Wisconsin historical 
society. Data regarding this question were 


not submitted by several other important 
libraries. 

The question relating to classification 
shows a continued use of the Dewey sys- 
tem and only 1 library still adheres to 
the fixed location scheme. One library 
reports a miscellaneous system and an- 
other an original classification. Nearly all 
the law libraries appear to prefer a classi- 
fication adapted to their particular needs. 

The card catalog is now used in 38 libra- 
ries, but it may be noted that 7 libraries 
still depend upon a book catalog for their 
information. There has been no change 
in the status of the several libraries in 
relation to the law libraries. 

Librarians. This question was carefully 
considered in the last report and little new 
information has been obtained. The states 
of Colorado, Delaware, Massachusetts, 
North Dakota (reference), Texas and 
West Virginia have appointed new libra- 
rians. These appointments have appar- 
ently been made upon merit, and while the 
constant changes in office are to be de- 
plored, the result will doubtless be a gain. 

The appointment of the librarian is made 
in various ways, by the governing board 
of the library, the governor, secretary of 
state, state legislature, state library com- 
mission and the board of education. The 
term of office varies from 2 to 6 years. In 
17 cases the librarian holds office at the 
pleasure of the appointing body, but a ma- 
jority of the states appoint for a four- 
year term. 

Assistants. The assistants in the sev- 
eral libraries number over 300. Slight 
changes have been made from the previous 
year in the number employed in the sev- 
eral libraries and the appointment in most 
cases rests with the librarian. 

The hours of service range from 24 to 
60, the average number of hours being 42 
per week. 

Vacations are reported by 43 libraries, 
22 grant a month’s leave, 3 consider three 
weeks the proper amount, 12 grant two 
weeks’ vacation and 11 do not permit a 
stipulated vacation. 

Income and expenditures. It is abso- 
lutely impossible to get data which can be 
properly tabulated. In about one-half the 
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states the income is annual and in the 
remainder biennial. Naturally the prin- 
cipal source is by legislative appropria- 
tions. Colorado receives its entire income 
from fees. Notarial fees are a source of 
income in several other states. One law 
library receives 20 per cent of the fees 
paid to the supreme court, North Carolina 
derives an income from a tax on lawyers, 
Oregon from bar examinations and Wy- 
oming continues to report revenue from 
the leasing of lands. The total income 
of the various libraries from the appro- 
priations approximate $623,000, ranging 
from $150 to $145,300. The aggregate of 
expenditures by 50 libraries amounts to 
$618,619. The variation in the figures of 
appropriation and expenditure is due to 
outside sources of income, sale of books 
and amounts carried over from year to 
year. 10 libraries report additional in- 
come aggregating $18,500 and very few 
indicate a decrease in their revenues. 

Librarian’s salary. The librarian’s sal- 
ary is slowly increasing from year to 
year. The figures obtained from 54 libra- 
ries show a slight increase and the aver- 
age salary has changed from $1,722 in 
1907 to $1,831.50 in 1908. The salaries 
vary from $600 to $5,000; 7 librarians re- 
ceive $1,000 or under, 19 from $1,200 to 
$1,500, 15 from $1,600 to $2,000, 12 from 
$2,400 to $3,000, one $3,800 and one $5,000. 

The tabulated figures show that the as- 
sistants in the various libraries received 
during the year an aggregate sum of $271,- 
546.49. This amount is an increase over 
last year and is almost entirely due to 
the fact that the states have been more 
thoroughly canvassed and additional in- 
formation obtained from the federal report 
on the subject. The highest amount paid 
out by any one library for this service is 
$75,960. Last year 9 libraries stated that 
they expended over $5,000 for clerical as- 
sistance, while this year 10 libraries show 
an expenditure of that amount. Janitor 
service and building expenses are reported 
in too vague a manner to warrant itemiza- 
tion. 

The purchase of books is a source of 
expense in the 53 libraries that reported 
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to the total amount of $195,723.59, so that 
it is safe to assume that the state libra- 
ries expend over $200,000 annually for 
books. Binding is reported by 29 libraries 
and amounts to nearly $25,000; supplies by 
10 libraries, but the results are not satis- 
factory enough for a summary, and mis- 
cellaneous expenses are stated by one-half 
of the libraries and amount in the aggre- 
gate to $62,629.98. 


Circulation. In reply to the question, 
“Is circulation permitted outside of the 
library?” 30 of the states replied in the 
affirmative and 28 in the negative. Many 
of the libraries restrict the use of the vol- 
umes outside the library to state officers, 
members of the bar and the legislature. 
Others require the use of books in the cap- 
itol, 

Traveling libraries. The questions in 
regard to traveling libraries caused more 
or less confusion and are difficult to tabu- 
late. Readers are referred to table 23 on 
page 208 of the “Statistics of the Bureau 
of education” for a detailed statement re- 
garding the traveling library systems of 
the country. This apparently contains one 
error as New York is credited with only 
36,769 volumes, which is the circulation fig- 
ure, while in reality the collection con- 
tains 88,078 volumes. Another slight error 
is in regard to the Michigan state library. 
The date reported for its organization is 
1828, but is more properly the date of 
the establishment of the state library. 
There are in the United States 14 collec- 
tions which are maintained under state 
auspices. Of this number 8 are an integral 
part of the state libraries of the follow- 
ing states: California, Kansas, Maine, 
Michigan, New York, North Dakota, Ohio 
and Virginia. The government report did 
not contain circulation figures, doubtless 
owing to the fact that the methods of enu- 
meration varied in the several states. The 
following figures were submitted in re- 
sponse to the questions regarding circula- 
tion: California, 61,757; Kansas, 85,150; 
New York, 40,165; and Ohio, 150,000. 

Departments. This question was dis- 
cussed so extensively last year that it 
seems unnecessary to go into detail re- 
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garding the matter. 14 libraries maintain 
special collections devoted to law. Public 
documents is considered as a-special de- 
partment by 6 libraries, general reference 
by 4 libraries and legislative reference by 
6 libraries. The various special activities 
which have been noted during previous 
years are still maintained by the larger 
state libraries. 

Special service to the legislature. This 
question in some respects is the most im- 
portant one submitted in the list. As in 
the previous year, it will be considered in 
connection with the legislative reference 
movement. In direct answer to the ques- 
tion, 41 states responded “Yes” and 9 
“No.” This is an excellent showing as 
some of the libraries responding are strict- 
ly law libraries. Georgia answered, “More 
than heretofore and a purpose to specialize 
in the future;” Idaho noted that evening 
service had been inaugurated; [Illinois 
shows an increased use by the legislature, 
and Indiana states that 140 of the 150 legis- 
lators had been served. 


The legislative reference departments in 
the country now number 19 and are main- 
tained by the states of California, Con- 
necticut, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Montana, Nebraska, New York, 
North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Texas, Virginia, Washing- 
ton, Wisconsin and Wyoming. Other 
states which propose similar departments 
in the future are Georgia and West Vir- 
ginia. The libraries of the following states 
report that they give assistance to the leg- 
islature, but do not report a distinct legis- 
lative reference department: Arkansas, 
Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Maine, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New 
Hampshire and Vermont. The other 
states of the union have answered in a 
negative manner and apparently do little 
work in connection with the legislature. 

This is a most encouraging showing and 
indicates that the legislative reference 
movement is spreading rapidly. This en- 
tire subject is worthy a special study and 
some time in the future this Association 
will doubtless provide for an exhaustive 
inquiry into the various systems and meth- 


ods in vogue in the several libraries and 
legislative reference departments. 

New field of work. The answers to 
this question indicate to a greater or less 
degree the growth of the state libraries 
throughout the country. The replies in- 
dicate a wide range of library activity, 
but it is along the lines of legislative ref- 
erence work that the majority of libraries 
are developing. Connecticut, Indiana, 
Michigan, Montana, Nebraska, Pennsyl- 
vania, Texas and Wyoming all show an ac- 
tive interest in this new phase of state 
library work. California, in addition to 
this matter, has paid special attention to 
the development of the county library sys- 
tem and the publication of the excellent 
“News notes of California libraries.” 
Georgia reports the cataloging of the 
United States government publications and 
systematic work with state exchanges; 
Kansas, the circulation of traveling art col- 
lections; Maine, the indexing of old public 
documents. Illinois historical has inter- 
ested itself with the celebration of the 
Lincoln centennial and undertaken special 
work in genealogy. New York has started 
field work in library extension by library 
organizers. Ohio has begun a department 
of library organization and Virginia has 
become the publisher of a quarterly bul- 
letin and in addition has made a specialty 
of lending collections to study clubs. 

This brief summary does not include 
the active routine work done by many 
of the libraries, nor does it pretend to 
follow the legislation leading up to the 
several changes. Some attempt has been 
made in the President’s report to cover 
other phases of library activity with spe- 
cial reference to the general condition of 
state libraries throughout the country. In 
fact the energizing influence is evident 
and the net results are extremely satisfac- 
tory. In addition the number of new 
buildings is a matter of noteworthy com- 
ment, and the increase in appropriations 
attests the efficiency of many of the libra- 
ries. 

It was with much misgiving that the 
compiler retained the chairmanship of this 
Committee for another year and the re- 
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sults have clearly shown the unadvisa- 
bility of attempting to tabulate statistics 
of this type. The report of the United 
States bureau of education covered many 
of the inquiries and the task of conform- 
ing the statistics to a uniform basis is 
growing more and more difficult. It is 
true that this year we have been able to 
correlate the figures in such a manner that 
the information obtained by the Bureau of 
education has been of use, but it is evi- 
dent that better results can be obtained 
by attempting to incorporate in the Presi- 
dent’s report a review of the year and 
thereby judge, as far as possible, the rela- 
tive efficiency and increasing activity of 
the several libraries. We, therefore, re- 
quest that the Committee be discharged 
and repeat our suggestion that tabulation 
of this sort be abandoned for the pres- 
ent. We again repeat that the itemized 
tabulation of any portion of these statistics 
is available on application to the compiler 
of this article. 

The Committee takes this opportunity 
to express its thanks to the various libra- 
rians who aided in securing the statistics 
and submits them for the consideration of 
the Association. 


MR GEORGE S. GODARD then read 


THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON A SYSTEMATIC BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY OF STATE OFFI- 
CIAL LITERATURE 


Your Committee in its report made at 
the Lake Minnetonka conference in June, 
1908, called attention to the work now 
being accomplished by the Department of 
economics and sociology of the Carnegie 
institution of Washington in the publica- 
tion of Miss Hasse’s “Index of economic 
material in the documents of the states of 
the United States to 1904.” In order that 
this index might, if possible, be published 
currently the suggested resolution, em- 
bodying an expression of our appreciation 
of the work already done by the Carnegie 
institution and _ respectfully requesting 
“that this index be continued currently 
through said Carnegie institution, if pos- 
sible, even though it may be necessary to 
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charge an annual subscription for the 
same,” was adopted and by our Secretary 
forwarded to the Carnegie institution. 
Thus far, however, no definite answer has 
been received. Your Committee is firm- 
ly of the opinion that such a bibliography 
to be of value must be compiled by some 
one person or some one office in close 
connection with the publications of the 
several states. 

In addition to the Carnegie institution 
of Washington, the Library of Congress 
and the Document department under Miss 
Hasse in the New York public library, 
which have heretofore been suggested, it 
is possible that a satisfactory service 
might be arranged with the Law reporting 
company of New York. As this company 
has reliable agents at each capital it ought 
to be in a position to furnish the desired 
data conveniently arranged. 

We, therefore, respectfully suggest that 
a committee upon this topic be continued 
until such time as satisfactory arrange- 
ments for such service can be made with 
some competent party. 


Mr Frederick D. Colson, of the New 
York state law library, in the absence of 
MR FRANK B. GILBERT, the Chairman, 
read the 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
UNIFORMITY IN PREPARA- 
TION AND PUBLICATION 
OF SESSION LAWS 


Your Committee submits the following 
report, including items of importance for 
the last two years, since no report was 
presented in 1908: 

Washington by 1907, ch. 136, has pro- 
vided for the numbering of laws as signed, 
the use of Arabic numerals and citation 
by chapter, number and year. Copies of 
each act are to be printed as signed. 
Proper headings, side annotations and in- 
dex for the bound volume are to be pre- 
pared under the supervision of the Secre- 
tary of state. 

Virginia by 1908, ch. 141, has provided 
for the publication and distribution of ad- 
vance sheets of session laws. 

Montana by 1907, ch. 161, provided for 
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the indexing of session laws by the State 
law librarian, “the index of each succeed- 
ing volume to conform as nearly as prac- 
ticable with those of the volumes preced- 
ing it.” The volume shall also contain a 
table of changes in codes and session laws 
as made by laws published in the volume. 

Maryland by 1908, ch. 269 (p. 234), pro- 
vided for the publication of session laws 
under an alphabetical subject arrangement 
corresponding to code subjects for public 
general laws and geographical names for 
public local laws. Private acts are ar- 
ranged in the order of passage. As chap- 
ter numbers are preserved in the order of 
approval, this arrangement is of course 
not consecutive by chapters, and a table is 
added showing the paging for the several 
chapters. This arrangement necessitates 
either a citation by page, or the use of this 
table to find a law cited by chapter num- 
ber. Your Committee feels that this is 
not the best arrangement and still holds 
to the recommendation of former com- 
mittees that the arrangement should be by 
consecutive chapter numbers, the changes 
in codes, revised statutes and later ses- 
sion laws to be shown by tables properly 
prepared. This would aid in the primary 
desiderata, accuracy of reference and ra- 
pidity in finding the law referred to. If 
the alphabetical subject arrangement is 
desired, the chapter numbers should be 
changed to a consecutive order, the date of 
approval which is retained in the printed 
form answering the purposes served by 
the former chapter numbering. 

The arrangement of the 1907 Wisconsin 
session laws was, to say the least, confus- 
ing. Your Committee sincerely hopes for 
better things this year. 

The arrangement adopted by Oklahoma 
of chapter and article is also one which is 
in conflict with the reforms which have 
been urged by this Committee in the past 
—the simpler form is preferable. 

New Jersey alone among the states fails 
to print in the session laws proposed con- 
stitutional amendments which have been 
adopted by one legislature and are being 
referred to the next for approval. This 


addition to that volume would be of much 
value. 

Pennsylvania prints as the last slip of 
its advance sheets of session laws a state- 
ment that this is “The end,” and informa- 
tion as to the probable date of issuance of 
the bound volume. The value of this item 
was called to the attention of authorities 
in other states printing the slip laws, and 
the Secretary of the commonwealth of 
Massachusetts in a courteous response sig- 
nified his intention of adopting the same 
plan. 

New York by 1908, ch. 216, provides for 
the editing of the session laws under the 


. supervision of the State library. Indexes 


are to be prepared and side notes and 
cross references inserted. 

California in its volume of session laws 
for 1907 adopted Arabic numerals for chap- 
ters, thus leaving only Nevada using the 
cumbersome Roman numbers. Texas, 
however, in its general laws for that year 
took a backward step in reverting to the 
use of Roman numerals, although it re- 
tained the Arabic for local laws. 

Your Committee feels that now, after 
the lapse of several years, the time is ripe 
for a comprehensive review of the present 
Situation, upon the basis so admirably 
laid out by Dr Whitten in his earlier sta- 
tistics giving a new start for future work, 
and would respectfully suggest such a pro- 
cedure to the Committee of next year, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Association. 


At the request of Mr Gilbert and Mr 
Lester, Mr Colson explained the New 
York law, substantially as follows: 

Section 45 of the New York legislative 
law, as amended by Laws 1908, chapter 
216 (now the Consolidated legislative 
law of 1909, section 45), after directing 
that the Secretary of state shall annually 
cause to be published the laws and con- 
current resolutions passed at each session, 
gives tables of the laws and parts there- 
of amended or repealed by such laws, in- 
dexes of the laws and concurrent resolu- 
tions, certain other matters not necessary 
to enumerate here, and provides that this 
material “shall be prepared for publica- 
tion in the State library under the super- 
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vision of the director thereof. Side notes 
or section headings shall be inserted in- 
dicating the subject-matter of the several 
sections of the laws and concurrent reso- 
lutions. Suitable references to existing 
general or consolidated laws, codes, or spe- 
cial or local laws may be made in foot 
notes or otherwise.” 

The State library has been engaged on 
this work since about June 1. In the 
main the side noting follows along the 
customary lines. Attention, however, may 
be called to two features. First, care has 
been taken, in the case of amendatory or 
repealing acts, to indicate just what prior 
laws or parts of laws are expressly amend- 
ed or repealed, figures and abbreviations 
being used whenever their employment 
will be conducive to ready reference. This 
is particularly useful in states, like New 
York, where by statute, legislative rule 
or custom no figures or abbreviations can 
be used in the text of the law itself. Sec- 
ond, where the law does not take effect 
immediately, the precise date of its taking 
effect is indicated. 

The foot notes are being used, in the 
main, for three purposes. First, precise ci- 
tations to prior laws are given where in 
the body of the law itself only a general 
reference is made to these laws. Some- 
times, for example, only the short title of 
a law is given in the text; the foot note 
supplies the citation. Sometimes the lan- 
guage of the text is simply to the effect 
that a certain thing must be done in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of law relat- 
ing thereto; whenever practicable, the spe- 
cific reference to those provisions, omitted 
in the law itself, is supplied by a foot 
note. Second, great pains have been tak- 
en with amendatory acts to indicate in 
the foot notes just what parts of the old 
law have been affected by the amenda- 
tory act; in other words, the precise scope 
of the amendment. This feature, it is 
believed, will appeal strongly to all per- 
sons whose work requires them to deal 
extensively with statute law, and is per- 
haps the most useful purpose subserved by 
the foot notes. A third purpose, very 
roughly speaking, is to explain ambiguities, 


or apparent inconsistencies or anomalies, 
appearing on the face of the laws. 

As to the index, no attempt has been 
made this year to make any wide depar- 
tures from the general form which has 
been employed for several years past. The 
time was too short to allow of a sufficient- 
ly careful and comprehensive study of this 
difficult part of the work to make it safe 
to attempt any radical changes. Before, 
however, the work begins on the laws 
for 1910, it is hoped that sufficient con- 
sideration will have been given to this mat- 
ter to justify some modifications of the 
method followed in prior indexes. 

In general, it may be said that as this 
is the first year the State library has been 
charged with doing this work, it is as yet 
simply in its experimental stage and to 
some extent at least tentative in its na- 
ture, especially so because it was impos- 
sible to start work until a late date. As 
the work progresses from year to year, 
it is hoped that the experience gained will 
permit of the working out of additional 
details and the further perfecting of the 
general scheme. 


THE PRESIDENT asked the meeting 
what action they wished to take concern- 
ing the election of officers for the coming 
year. It was moved that the President ap- 
point a committee of three to bring in 
nominations. The motion was seconded 
and passed, and the President appointed 
Mr Montgomery, of Pennsylvania, Mr 
Goddard, of Vermont, and Miss Thayer, 
of Illinois. 

It was also moved that the President ap- 
point a committee of two to audit the ac- 
counts of the Treasurer. The motion was 
seconded and passed. The President ap- 
pointed Mr Goddard, of Vermont, and Mr 
King, of Minnesota. 


MR GODARD (Conn.) introduced the 
following resolution: 


Whereas the annual Index of legislation, 
published by the New York state library, 
will, with the completion of the index for 
1909, reach its twentieth year of issue, and 
has become a valuable and indispensable 
guide to the legislation of the various 
states, and therefore of great importance 
to all state and law libraries, and 
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Whereas the practical value of the an- 
nual issues suffers from the fact that in 
looking up any particular subject it is 
necessary to consult so many different 
volumes, 


Resolved, that the publication of a cumu- 
lation of the material contained in the 
twenty annuals, 1890-1909, which have al- 
ready proved so useful in many state li- 
braries, would multiply the value of this 
great bibliographic aid, and constitute in 
our judgment a work well worth doing. 

It was moved and seconded that the 
resolution be adopted. After discussion 
in which a number of members bore testi- 
mony to the value of the Index and to 
the added value which it would have if 
cumulated, the motion was unanimously 
carried. 


MR J. E. KING then read his paper on 
the 


PROVINCE OF THE STATE ILI- 
BRARY WHEN RESTRICTED TO 
THE SERVICE OF THE 
LEGISLATURE 


I think it is not expedient to argue that 
the benefits of a state library should be 
confined exclusively to the uses of the de- 
partments of state government, since “tax- 
ation without representation” is repugnant 
to the democratic idea, and the general 
public is entitled to such aid and assistance 
as can be given only by a library of this 
nature. But in various ways the effective- 
ness of a library as applied to the state 
departments may be enhanced. 

Unquestionably the most important 
work that may be successfully undertaken 
is a legislative reference department. The 
chief requisites for this branch of serv- 
ice are a good law library, a good collec- 
tion of government and state documents, 
and the accredited sociological and econom- 
ic text books. With this material a 
capable reference librarian can in a few 
months compile a vast amount of infor- 
mation in the way of bibliographies and 
card indexes of important and timely sub- 
jects. 


There has been a vast amount of er- 
roneous information volunteered regard- 
ing the scope and cost of maintenance of 
a legislative reference department. The 


legislator has been given to understand 
that a department cannot be inaugurated 
until two or three theorists have been pro- 
vided with high salaries and a large force 
of clerks, supplemented by a separate li- 
brary. I do not wish to minimize the val. 
ue of technical assistance and plenty of 
money to support such a department; but 
as many states either cannot afford a large 
establishment, or a spirit of economy pre- 
vents securing a large amount of money at 
the outset, it ought to be no affront to cut 
the garment according to the cloth and 
launch a department on a moderate scale, 
trusting that time and the “proof of the 
pudding” will cause the legislature to be 
more generous in the future. 

The “separate department” idea has pre- 
vented many of the states from enjoying 
the benefits of a reference department. It 
works out in this way. At the beginning 
of a session some member, or a clique of 
members, is full of enthusiasm for legis- 
lative reference. It will provide a soft 
berth for a friend or two, and innumerable 
clerkships for sons, daughters, and friends. 
Naturally, the state library opposes this 
plan, and in the conflict of interests all of 
the bills for the proposed department are 
lost. This has been the history in my 
own state, and, I am reliably informed, 
other states have experienced the same 
disappointment. It is undeniably true that 
politics and favoritism cannot enter into 
a work of this nature, but it ought like- 
wise to be learned that politics, favoritism, 
and nepotism should not govern the es- 
tablishment of the bureau. 

In Minnesota we have made a start with- 
out a cent of appropriation, but we have 
not yet reached the point that it can be 
dignified as a legislative reference depart- 
ment. We keep files of the bills of neigh- 
boring legislatures, also of the House and 
Senate journals; we have prepared a good 
many bibliographies on the questions like- 
ly to be prominent in the discussions of 
our legislature; we have our card indexes 
as complete as circumstances have made 
possible; occasionally we draw bills, al- 
though not guaranteeing their constitu- 
tionality, as our courts prefer to hold to 
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themselves this time honored prerogative. 
Last winter we asked for an assistant to 
take charge of this work and-a meager 
appropriation for maintenance, but for the 
reasons I have explained we were given 
neither. But we are doing what we can, 
confident in the belief that after a while 
the work will be appreciated and we shall 
be given the assistance needed. 

The essence of successful legislative ref- 
and the 
help of a good law library. There is no 
room for “fads’’ or The 
legislator is not only a busy man, but he 
has his own ideas. He does not want to 
be told what to do, but how to do it. He 


erence work is common sense 


eccentricities. 


If he in- 
tends, for instance, introducing a bill in- 
volving a principle of taxation new in his 
state, he wants to be assured that the bill 
is carefully and legally drawn. He wants 
to know the practical effect of similar laws 
or principles in other states; if the law or 
the principle has been questioned in the 
courts, he wants the legal points brought 
out and a 
Often he 
analysis. 


wants information, not dictation. 


copy of the court’s opinion. 
desires data for comparative 
These are more important than 
reams of theory and philosophic deduc- 
tion. 

Perhaps I have elaborated too fully upon 
a single department of the state library’s 
activities, but the legislative reference field 
is the feature of greatest possibility to the 
legislature and to the other departments of 
the state government. The research, the 
courtesy, and the tools essential to a legis- 
lative reference department are necessary 
in the work of compiling and giving out 
other information. The state library ought 
to be a question box as applied to the affairs 
of state government. If a person wants 
to know the number of square miles in the 
state or the amount of the receipts and 
disbursements of the state for a given year, 
the library should furnish the information 
without delay; and it should be the con- 
stant aim of the librarian to make the li- 
brary useful to every department of state 
government. 

Too often the layman has much the 
same idea of a state library that he has of 


the cloistered walls of a monastery or of 
the inaccessibility of a railroad magnate. 
It is within the librarian’s power to break 
down these barriers of superstition, and by 
personal acquaintance and helpful sugges- 
tion, teach the doctrine that a state library 
occupies in its sphere the same relation to 
those entitled to its benefits as the police 
station or the fire department. The libra- 
rian must not forget that he is a public 
servant, and that he owes certain duties to 
the public. The benefit of a state library 
to the other departments, and to the gen- 
eral public as well, depends very largely 
upon the ability and willingness of the li- 
brarian to make it useful. 

In the arrangement of state documents, 
for instance, the Minnesota library has re- 
cently completed a plan by which the in- 
formation contained therein is readily ac- 
The reports for each depart- 
ment or institution have been separated 
from the bound volumes, arranged chrono- 
logically, and card indexed. Formerly it 
required a Solomon, or at least a librarian 
of long experience in handling Minnesota 
documents, to find a given report; and I 
discovered that many of the departments 
had established on their own account a 
library of Minnesota documents. Under 
the new plan they find it much easier to 
go to the library than to take the time and 
pains involved in depending upon their 
own resources. Of course this is a mere 
matter of detail, and every state library 
ought to keep the documents of its own 
state in convenient and accessible shape; 
but the matter of detail embraces so much 
that tends to make a library useful that 
every librarian can now and then discover 
a new method of improving some feature 
of the service. 


cessible. 


There is no royal path to library suc- 
cess. It is the constant application of time 
and thought to the improvement of its 
methods and to the needs of its constit- 
uency that work for better service. The 
librarian needs to be not so much a phi- 
losopher and friend as a guide. No man 
ever lived who knew enough to answer 
the multitudinous questions that are pre- 


sented to a state library, but he ought to 
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be sufficiently familiar with the indexes to 
sources of information te get the answer 
without unreasonable delay. The old ad- 
age that a lawyer does not need to know 
the law so much as he needs to know 
where to find it, is especially applicable 
to the librarian. Quick comprehension, 
the power of concentration, and the exer- 
cise of common sense and good judgment 
are more essential than the lore of the 
Chaldean sages. 


MR J. I. WYER, JR, followed with 
his paper on the 


PROVINCE OF THE STATE LI- 
BRARY WHEN EXTENDED TO 
COVER THE LIBRARY INTER- 

ESTS OF THE WHOLE 
STATE 


In most cases the province of our state 
libraries is fixed by law, and in those 
states where there has been a formal act 
of organization, or a specific statute limit- 
ing or defining the scope and duties of 
the state library, its field has been a very 
restricted one. The same narrow policy 
also obtained where lack of specific statu- 
tory statement left the early policy to the 
governing board. The fact, however, that 
early law and policy, governing state li- 
braries, should have contemplated the ac- 
commodation, chiefly, of courts, legisla- 
ture, and state officers, does not in any wise 
affect the propriety or validity of an argu- 
ment for a broader view. The actual con- 
ditions of two or three generations ago 
may have been amply met by the laws and 
policies then enacted. That is no reason 
why they may not be discarded, altered, or 
more liberally construed, when wholly 
changed conditions bring new meaning and 
opportunities to library work. We may 
better consider the ideal, not the actual 
province of the state library. 

The act establishing the New York state 
library in 1818 declared that its object was 
to found “a public library for the use of 
the government and of the people of the 
state.” It is idle to assert that in these 
words there lurked any conscious thought 
of their far-reaching and literal fulfillment 
seventy-five years later. The legislature 


of 1818 had no other thought than that 
the people of the state might come to 
the library. Today the library goes to 
thousands of the people of the state. 

That the modern idea of centralizing 
all library activity of the commonwealth 
at the state library is not wholly new as 
is shown in the government report on 
libraries in 1876, which says “State libraries 
exist for the benefit of the whole state.” 
It is pertinent to argue in support of this 
thesis that the state library is supported 
from the state treasury into which all 
the people pay taxes. This is a narrow 
and sordid ground on which to base the 
argument, which, indeed, is an uncertain 
one at best. There are other and weight- 
ier reasons resting upon common sense 
and sound public policy. 

The National library offers the most 
striking and inspiring example of this 
larger conception of the function and field 
for a government institution. It is the 
Library of Congress in name, but without 
abating one whit the quality or quantity 
of service to its immediate and original 
constituency, its increased scope, its 
broader aims and accomplishments have 
approved themselves quite as much to the 
appropriations committees of Congress as 
to its numberless library beneficiaries 
throughout the land. 

This broadening of function, first in 
New York state twenty years ago, then 
in the Library of Congress ten years ago, 
has been the impulse to subsequent similar 
development in some other state libraries, 
a development which strengthens the ar- 
gument for such an extension of state li- 
brary activity. This analogy in enlarge- 
ment of function between state and na- 
tional libraries may be carried back into 
their earliest history, and this history, 
indeed, will reveal much which explains 
the restricted functions and duties which 
were originally assigned to many of them. 
Most state libraries were founded in pioneer 
days, when no one dreamed of modern 
facilities for freight, express, and mail 
transportation. They were days of rela- 
tively slender and comparatively expensive 
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book production; and they were days too, 
which were still obsessed by the century- 
old tradition of the store-house type of 
library and the watch-dog type of librarian. 

Changed conditions suggest changed at- 
titudes towards them; but the attitude of 
some of our state libraries has _ not 
changed essentially in a generation or two. 
They were in nearly every instance the 
first library or library department or of- 
fice established in each of our states. 
Around the state library as a nucleus 
it would seem that all future library 
extension in the name of the com- 
monwealth should have centered. It was 
the rational, the natural administrative 
point of departure for larger library ac- 
complishment. And yet the state library 
in many, nay in most, of our states sat 
stolid, or indifferent, or rose in open hos- 
tility, when state-wide library extension 
knocked at its doors. And the opportu- 
nity, once rejected, usually departed to re- 
turn no more. The very age, respectabil- 
ity, and legal intrenchment of the state 
library were its undoing. Then, too, its 
early close connection with, often its ex- 
clusive use by, the legislators, govern- 
ment, and public men of the state had at- 
tached it to the developing spoils system; 
and reformers, library enthusiasts with new 
ideas, looked at it askance, and straightway 
passed the state library by, left it at one 
side in all its indifference or self-suffi- 
ciency, and organized new library depart- 
ments in the name of the state to do the 
very things which the state library would 
not, or could not, do. 

The points of attachment for these new 
enterprises were various, here the library 
commission, there the superintendent of 
public instruction, here the state historical 
society, there the department of archives 
and history. There was bound to be eco- 
nomic and educational waste and duplica- 
tion in this dissipation of work. No fault 
can be found with those who, seeing a 
useful bit of work to be done, have creat- 
ed an agency to do it, because of the in- 
difference or impotence of the existing and 
obvious agencies. This impotence and in- 
difference are in no sense valid reasons 
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why the new work was not worth doing, 
or why it might not with propriety have 
been done by the state library. 

To summarize the arguments for the 
thesis suggested in the title to this paper: 

1 It is as sound public educational 
policy that the state library should extend 
its work to cover the state, as that the 
state university should admit students 
from the whole state and not only from 
the town in which it is located. 

2 It is a sound economic truism that 
one organization, properly constituted and 
administered, can work more effectively 
than many in the same field. 

3 It is expedient that library workers 
look to greater consolidation and co-oper- 
ation before the lack of these character- 
istics becomes so noticeable as to draw the 
attention of governing bodies. 

4 Not least is the argument from anal- 
ogy. The National library and several 
state libraries are conspicuous examples of 
the successful library extension and cen- 
tralization which is here advocated. 

The papers were followed by a general 
discussion. 

MR BRIGHAM (R. I.) referred to the 
situation in Rhode Island, where the libra- 
ries have divided the field, and each has 
worked its part intensively. 

MR GREENE (Cal.) spoke of the con- 
centration in California. It is easier to 
find one man who will carry on all the 
library activities which are supported by 
the state, than to find several who will 
each carry on equally well a part. Be- 
sides concentration avoids friction. In the 
older states existing conditions determine 
what must be done. The lessons from 
their experience are valuable for newer 
states which are beginning the work. 

MR MONTGOMERY referred to con- 
centration in Pennsylvania, where ll 
activities are centered in the state library; 
but where it has at times required effort to 
prevent division. 

MR GODARD (Conn.) described the or- 
ganization in Connecticut, and referred to 
the summary of his report for 1908. 

MR BRIGHAM (la.) spoke of the pres- 
ent division of functions in Iowa, and re- 
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ferred to the recent tendency to consoli- 
date commissions and departments. The 
Des Moines plan of city government has 
set people to thinking of consolidation. 

MR BRIGHAM (R. I.) then referred 
to the fact that the New York state li- 
brary had a card list of boards and com- 
missions in the United States, and ex- 
pressed the opinion that the printing of 
such a list would be helpful to librarians. 
The same opinion was expressed by others 
with special reference to municipal boards 
and offices. 

MR BRIGHAM (la.) moved that a 
committee of three be appointed by the 
Chair to enter into correspondence with 
the various municipal associations of the 
country concerning the publication of a 
municipal year book of the United States. 
The motion was seconded, and, after an 
amendment that a member be added from 
a public library was accepted, was passed. 


The meeting then adjourned. 


JOINT SESSION WITH AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF LAW LI- 
BRARIES 
(Thursday, July 1, 8:15 p. m.) 


THE CHAIRMAN, Mr George S. 
Godard, of Connecticut, called the meeting 
to order and announced that DR ROBERT 
H. WHITTEN would read a paper on 


TWO DECADES OF COMPARATIVE 
LEGISLATION 


When in 1890 Melvil Dewey initiated the 
legislative reference movement by appoint- 
ing a legislative librarian in the New York 
state library, he started a movement that 
has been most fruitful for the study of 
comparative legislation. In drafting a 
new law there is no more profitable study 
than an investigation of the laws and expe- 
rience of other states and countries. Al- 
most the first question asked in relation 
to a proposed enactment is as to whether 
the same law is already in force in any 
other state. It was natural, therefore, that 
an index to the current laws of the various 
states should be one of the first tasks of 
the legislative librarian, in order that he 
might serve most efficiently the needs of 
the legislature. 


The Comparative summary and index of 
state legislation, thus begun in 1890, at the 
New York state library, has been con- 
tinued now for almost 20 years. The 
work was first undertaken and the index 
started by W. B. Shaw, now one of the 
editors of the “American monthly review 
of reviews.” It was later taken up and 
developed by E. Dana Durand, now direc- 
tor of the United States census. Following 
Mr Durand, I had the opportunity of con- 
tinuing the work, so well begun, for nine 
years from 1898 to 1907, and it has since 
been continued, as you know, by Mr Bram- 
hall and Mr Lester. In 1901 the scope of 
the work was materially broadened and its 
usefulness greatly increased, I think, by 
the addition of the annual Review of legis- 
lation. In this Review competent special- 
ists review the legislation of the year, 
thus placing the new law in its relation 
to previous laws in the same or other 
states and subjecting it to careful evalua- 
tion and criticism. 

With the completion of 20 annual index- 
es, 1890 to 1909 inclusive, a collection of 
data in relation to legislation and the his- 
tory of legislative movements is available 
which is of inestimable value to the study 
of comparative legislation. A_ serious 
drawback to the convenient use of these 
data lies in the fact that they are distrib- 
uted in 20 volumes, so that in looking up 
the legislation on any particular subject it 
is necessary to run back through all of 
these numerous annuals. The consulta- 
tion of 20 separate volumes may not seem 
a serious drawback until one has occasion 
to try it in connection with some hurry 
call for information. If it should be found 
possible with the completion of the 20th 
annual index to publish a cumulation of 
them under a single classification, the prac- 
tical value of this great work would be 
multiplied. 

Knowledge concerning the laws enacted 
by other states has some evil as well as 
good features. We need to distinguish 
carefully between the blind imitation of a 
law of another state or country, and com- 
parative legislation which involves the 
careful comparative study not only of 
many laws upon the same subject, but of 
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the practical results of the operation of 
those laws. Right here we should be a 
little careful, I think, in order to see that 
the legislative reference and the 
study of comparative legislation does not 
lend any special encouragement to the 
kind of legislation that would result from 
blind imitation of the laws of other states. 

In the New York legislature during the 
last two years one member has introduced 
170 bills. Fortunately not one of them 
has been enacted into law. His method is 
to get hold of any new or freak law or bil! 
of another state, and, after having it copied 
by the official draftsman, to introduce it 
as the carefully studied product of his own 
genius. In this way he has achieved con- 
siderable newspaper notoriety, which seems 


work 


to be what he is after. 

We have noticed, too, how occasionally a 
poorly drawn, ill-considered, and ineffective 
law will rapidly spread from one com- 
monwealth to another; having been adopt- 
ed by an states 
hail it as a solution of the evil from which 
they too are suffering. In 
proves ineffective. 
tain 


important state, other 
practice it 
The courts declare cer- 
features to be unconstitutional, but 
still with the momentum gained the law 
continues to spread. The legislatures of 
other states make no investigation of the 
practical workings of the law in the states 
that have adopted it. The fact that parts 
have declared unconstitutional is 
not known, or, if known, does not deter. 
The travels on its momentum until 
stopped by evidence of its futility or harm- 
ful effects, grown too strong to be longer 
disregarded. The trouble is that there is 
too much imitation without study and com- 
parison. Indiscriminate imitation is bad; 
judicious imitation after comparative study 
of method and results is of inestimable 
value. 


been 
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While we have the very highest concep- 
tion of the legislative reference bureau 
and its work in comparative legislation, 
we realize that there are other very im- 
portant factors necessary for the produc- 
tion of efficient legislation. The legislative 
reference bureau will supply the system- 
atic collection of information. It will col- 
lect and collate much of the information 


that will be needed in the scientific inves- 
tigation of legislative problems. 

In addition to a bureau for the collection 
and collation of information it is desirable 
that each proposed bill should be drafted 
or revised by expert draftsmen, This work 
in some states is being performed by of- 
ficial draftsmen, appointed by the legisla- 
ture. In other states it is being taken up 
by the legislative reterence bureaus. My 
Own opinion is that the legislative refer- 
ence bureau should proceed cautiously in 
this matter. While it is highly desirable 
that it should aid in the constructive work 
necessary for the elaboration of an im- 
portant project of law, there is some dan- 
ger that its time may be so taken up with 
the formal drafting and copying of in- 
numerable petty bills that it will have in- 
sufficient time for the more important con- 
structive work. 

In addition to the legislative reference 
bureau and the bill drafting work, it seems 
to me that for efficient legislation there 
must be in state a state bureau of 
statistics with skilled accountants and sta- 
tisticians continually at work collecting 
essential to intelligent legislation. 
There are numerous statistical facts that 
should be known in order to judge intelli- 
gently concerning the need of this or that 
proposed legislation. There are numerous 
statistical facts that should be currently 
reported and tabulated in order to judge 
as to what has been the actual effect and 
value of a given regulation or expenditure. 
It should be the business of the bureau 
of statistics to supply this knowledge. 

But in addition to the legislative refer- 
ence bureau, the official draftsman, and the 
bureau of statistics, in order that we may 
have efficient legislation, it is necessary 
that the special knowledge of the expert 
should be freely used. For the construc- 
tion of a house we employ an architect, 
for the building of a bridge we employ an 
engineer; but for the elaboration of an 
intricate and technical statute no expert 
knowledge is deemed essential. This is 
the height of stupidity. Legislative com- 
mittees should employ experts of all kinds 
—engineers, economists, accountants, phy- 
sicians, actuaries, and in fact specialists of 
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every class, who are capable of disinterest- 
ed scientific investigation. 

With the development of a more effi- 
cient state administration the legislature 
will naturally look to the highly trained 
experts employed in the various depart- 
ments to make the necessary scientific in- 
vestigations for many of the proposed 
laws. Ao the state service becomes more 
permanent, as its importance increases 
with the cosaplex duties of supervision and 
regulation, the number of highly trained 
men in the various departments increases. 

In thie ronnection the creation of the 
New York public service commission is 
notable. The Commission for the first dis- 
trict has jurisdiction in New York city over 
gas and electric companies, railroads and 
street railroads, including under the rapid 
transit act the laying out of rapid transit 
routes, the preparation and _ supervision 
of contracts for construction and opera- 
tion, and in certain cases the granting of 
franchises. The surface, elevated, and sub- 
way companies in New York city carry 
annually over  1,300,000,000 passengers, 
which exceeds by more than 66 per cent. 
the total number of passengers carried on 
the steam railroads of the entire country. 
The gas companies of the city produce 
more than 20 per cent. of the entire gas 
output of the United States. 

The problems coming before the Com- 
mission in relation to rates, service, equip- 
ment, and subway construction are numer- 
ous and important, and involve in many 
cases the working out of new meth- 
ods and the laying down of policies 
of tremendous importance. The Com- 
mission has a _ staff of over 500 em- 
ployees. Almost 300 of these are the 
engineers, draftsmen, and inspectors en- 
gaged directly in the work of subway plan- 
ning and construction. The Commission 
has drawn into its service highly trained 
statisticians, economists, accountants, law- 
yers, and engineers of all kinds. 

As a tool for the use of this large or- 
ganization, it has established an office li- 
brary and I have had the opportunity of 
serving as librarian. The library is intend- 
ed to be a working office collection of 
books, pamphlets, and periodical articles 


needed in the current work of the Commis- 
sion and in the consideration of the vari- 
ous questions that come before it. Selec- 
tion of material is made with great care in 
order to exclude that which is not really 
needed and to include all that is really im- 
portant. In the numerous general, law and 
technical periodicals of this and other 
countries there are many articles of the ut- 
most importance in the consideration of 
the various problems that come before the 
Commission. Of equal importance are the 
numerous pamphlets and official reports in 
relation to gas, electricity and transit that 
are being published in the various Ameri- 
can and European states and cities. It 
is the province of the library to keep 
track of this material and bring it prompt- 
ly to the attention of those members of 
the staff to whom it may be of interest 
in connection with their official duties, 
The library aims to collect and index ma- 
terial in such a thorough and scientific 
way, that when information is wanted in 
relation to car brakes, gas meters, fran- 
chise term, Paris subways, etc., the mate- 
rial from which the desired information 
may be secured will be at hand. The 
library now contains some 2,500 volumes 
and 4,500 pamphlets, making the total col- 
lection 7,000. The practical use of the 
library in work of the Commission has 
been great, and is constantly increasing. 

The library also compiles data on vari- 
ous subjects and particularly in relation to 
public utility supervision and conditions in 
other states and cities. To a considerable 
extent the qualifications essential for the 
scientific selection and collection of mate- 
rial are the same as those required for the 
compilation of the information contained 
in the material. These functions are 
therefore combined and the library, so 
far particularly as conditions in other 
states and cities are concerned, both col- 
lects and collates information. Thus de- 
tailed reports have been prepared in rela- 
tion to the supervision of street railways 
in England, France, and Prussia, the sub- 
way systems of Paris, and the laws and 
experiences of various cities in relation 
to the indeterminable franchise and in re- 
lation to profit sharing as a method of 
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franchise compensation. Numerous brief 
comparative statements have also been 
prepared. Much of our most valuable in- 
formation has been drawn from the laws, 
methods, and experience of the great cities 
of Europe. 

Many men, while they willingly admit 
the very great value to be derived from the 
comparative study of the laws of Ameri- 
can states and cities, ignore entirely the 
field of foreign legislation. They say that 
the conditions and institutions in these 
foreign countries are so radically different 
from our own that a study of their laws 
and institutions can have no_ practical 
value. Many would as soon think of 
studying the laws and institutions of the 
Fiji Islanders with a view to securing 
practical help in the solving of current 
problems, as to expect such help from the 
study of the laws and decrees of Germany, 
France, or Italy. As a matter of fact, 
however, conditions in advanced European 
countries are not so different from our 
own. They have the same problems of 
congested population in the cities and the 
same complicated industrial and commer- 
cial relations. Problems of administration 
and regulation are essentially the same 
in all countries. There is no reason why 
there should be any greater difference in 
administrative methods and _ regulations, 
between say Prussia and the United States, 
than there is in the conditions and meth- 
ods of manufacture in these two countries. 
Of course in case of manufactures, wages, 
hours of labor, price of raw material, etc., 
are very different in the two countries. 
Yet it would be a foolish manufacturer in- 
deed who would declare that knowledge of 
Prussian methods and processes of manu- 
facture had no value for him. Similarly 
foreign political institutions are different 
from our own, but that does not prevent 
the carefully worked out methods of cor- 
poration regulation which they have adopt- 
ed from having a very great value in 
the development of similar regulations 
in this country. 

Many practical farmers used to laugh at 
the efforts of the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture in its investigation of 
foreign methods and products. They 
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argued that we have our own peculiar con- 
ditions of soil and climate and of farm 
labor and markets. Our methods of agri- 
culture must be adapted to these peculiar 
conditions and the investigation of foreign 
methods is of no practical value. Never- 
theless, all must now admit that these 
same investigations of foreign methods and 
products are now adding much to the pro- 
ductiveness of American agriculture. 

To be sure, accurate knowledge of home 
needs and conditions is a prime requisite 
to the profitable study of foreign methods 
either of agriculture, manufacture, or legis- 
lation with a view to their adaptation to 
home problems. Imitation without accu- 
rate knowledge of differences in local con- 
ditions is disastrous; but the careful study 
of the laws and experience of foreign 
states and cities by men who have exact 
knowledge of the local conditions affect- 
ing the problem to be solved, cannot fail 
to be most helpful I believe that com- 
parative legislation is not only useful in 
suggesting methods which we may directly 
adopt, but that it is always a great aid to 
the thought process. If we have a prob- 
lem to solve, the consideration of the 
ways in which other states and cities have 
solved it will inspire and stimulate thought 
and thus be of great value even if it does 
not lead us to the direct adoption of any 
of the methods studied. This is an ad- 
vantage of comparative legislation that is 
usually overlooked by the so-called prac- 
tical man. 

There are two prime reasons why a study 
of the legislation and institutions of the 
leading European countries has so much 
value for us: First, owing to the greater 
congestion of population and_ resulting 
more complex civilization, many problems 
have been worked out there before the 
need for state interference in their solution 
has been recognized in this country. The 
need for government interference and reg- 
ulation may be said to increase in a sort 
of geometric ratio with the congestion of 
population. This is plainly seen in the de- 
tailed police regulations of every kind that 
are necessary in the great cities, as com- 
pared with the absence of the need of 
such regulations in a small town or vil- 
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lage. The same thing holds true not only 
of village and city government, but of 
state and national government. 

A second, and even more important, 
reason why we can obtain much help from 
the study of the laws of advanced Euro- 
pean countries is that the process of legis- 
lation and administration is so much more 
highly developed in these countries than in 
America. Consequently the decrees and 
laws enacted by their legislatures and ad- 
ministrations are much more carefully 
worked out, are the result of much more 
detailed and scientific investigation, and 
correspond much more nearly to the needs 
of the situation than do similar laws in our 
own country. It is not necessary to re- 
vert to the high character and efficiency of 
the Prussian or the French administration. 
The decrees which form such a large por- 
tion of the laws of these countries are all 
the result of extended investigation by 
engineers and other experts, and most of 
the brief laws that pass the parliaments 
have been worked out by the administra- 
tion in the same way and submitted to the 
parliament under the responsibility of the 
minister. 

As a result of these efficient methods of 
law-making there is a permanence and 
continuity in goverment regulation that is 
surprising to an American. We are apt 
to look upon the French as fickle, and 
point to the stability of our own form of 
national government which has now lasted 
some 120 years, while during the same 
time there have been some half dozen 
revolutions and entire changes in the 
French form of government. But when 
we compare, not the form of the state, but 
the actual laws and regulations of the two 
countries, the fickleness appears to be all 
on our own side. 

Can anyone tell how many different 
forms of city government any particular 
American city has had during the past hun- 
dred years, how many times it has changed 
from a council system of government to a 
board system, to a federal system, or to a 
commission system? Charter tinkering 
and charter revision is almost a continuous 
performance in the history of every Ameri- 
can city. 


Then, too, take the question of the meth- 
od of granting franchises to public service 
corporations. Almost every method and 
lack of method is displayed in the fran- 
chise history of every American city. At 
one time a city is only too glad to grant 
a franchise free of cost and with few re- 
strictions. At another time all attention 
is placed upon securing a larze compen- 
sation for the city. At another time the 
question of low rates and fares predom- 
inates. At another time the sole problem 
seems to be one of securing an eventual 
municipal ownership. 

If we turn now to fickle France, we find 
that, while this continuous change has 
been going on in American charter legisla- 
tion and franchise control, there has been 
scarcely any change in the fundamental 
methods and in many of the details of 
French administration in regard to these 
subjects. This result is largely due to the 
permanence and consequent efficiency 
of the French administration. There a 
change in the form of state from monarchy 
to republic has not been so fundamental in 
its effects as many a change in the nation- 
al administration in this country. 

For a long time the political dogma, to 
the victor belong the spoils, and the so- 
called democratic principle of rotation in 
office held such complete sway that every 
few years saw a complete overturning of 
the administration. As regards efhciency 
and continuity of administration, the effect 
of a change in the form of state from mon- 
archy to republic is as nothing compared 
with the effect wrought by a complete 
periodic change in all the agents of the 
administration from office boy to governor 
or president. Unhappily, the effects of 
the spoils system and of the principle of 
rotation in office are still with us, and 
to this fact is due much of the present 
inefficiency in city, state, and national ad- 
ministration. When we have more effi- 
cient administration, when the work of 
state and city departments is carried on 
more largely by permanent, highly trained 
officials, the problem of securing better 
legislation will be greatly simplified. Un- 
der such conditions most of the important 
laws will be worked out, studied, and 
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probably drafted, by the specialists of the 
various departments. 

There exists a great dearth of library 
facilities for the study of foreign legisla- 
tion. There are only a few collections in 
America that are at all adequate for the 
comparative study of the laws and insti- 
tutions of the leading foreign states and 
cities. This appears to me to be a serious 
omission in most of our state, law, and 
public libraries. The Library of Congress 
proposed some years ago the publication 
of a comprehensive index to current for- 
eign legislation. This would be a great 
help to the worker in this important, but 
difficult field. In the meantime let us 
make good use of the limited facilities 
at hand. Each large library should cer- 
tainly keep up-to-date collections of the 
legislation of a few leading countries. 
When an important question comes up, 
write to the foreign authorities and make 
use of the American consular officers. Let 
us meet and surmount the difficulties at- 
tending the study of foreign legislation, 
and to that extent exchange a proneness 
to provincialism for a broader outlook up- 
on the world. 

THE CHAIRMAN: A little later there 
will be an opportunity for questions and 
discussion, but it seems best to continue 
without interruption the reading of the 
papers. 

It is our privilege at this time to listen 
to a paper by PROF. FREDERIC J. 
STIMSON of Harvard university, on 


THE LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE OF 
THE FUTURE 


With us English-speaking people legisla- 
tion is a modern invention. The Anglo- 
Saxon idea was that custom made law, 
and no one else could or should. When 
Carlyle took Emerson to visit the House 
of commons he remarked, after they had 
seen the process of statute-making in ac- 
tion: “Mon, do ye now believe in a per- 
sonal deevil?” With Roman law, with 
the edicts of emperors, or even the ordi- 
nances of kings, we have nothing to do. 
It is broadly true that there was no stat- 
ute-making in England until very modern 
times, and that the industry of fabricating 


new rules of law had its great growth as 
the discovery of modern democracy, par- 
ticularly in America. To the uneducated 
there is something fascinating about a 
statute and the power to make statutes. 
Intoxicated with this new power, firmly 
convinced that all things could be made 
good by new law-making, all, at least of 
our northern states, increased ten-fold the 
output of their statute shops in the radical 
second quarter of the nineteenth century. 

This subject is to me a fascinating one, 
and I cannot approach the topic of this 
address, which is merely on the forms of 
statutes, without this preliminary warning 
that I, personally, do not much believe 
in the value or necessity of statutes at all. 
(I suppose I may lay claim to be the 
holder of one painful record, that of be- 
ing, perhaps, the only man on earth who 
has had the misfortune to have read 
through all the statutes of all the states 
of the Union, as well as all the statutes of 
the English parliament from the year 1100 
to the year 1909; fortunately, we shall all 
be relieved, at least from the American 
part of it, by the excellent work. carried 
out in these late years by the New York 
state library under the leadership of Dr 
Whitten.) 

Now, if you leave out that vast part of 
our legislation which is composed of the 
mere machinery of civil administration; 
and also that part which, following the 
ancient English precedents, merely de- 
scribes the scale of fine or punishment 
for the infraction of a law already existing, 
only what remains is really constructive 
legislation. And “constructive” legislation 
is all that the m2n in the street thinks 
of when he is talking about legislation of 
any sort. And, if you made me answer 
honestly today, whether, on the whole I 
should think it better to have all this 
new constructive legislation in all our 
states, as we now find it, or have the 
whole mass of it repealed as never having 
been enacted and rely simply on the com- 
mon law, I very much fear that as a 
lesser evil I should prefer the common 
law. 

Statute-making, I say, is a modern in- 
dustry. The early statutes of England 
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merely recognized or wrote out the com- 
mon law already existing, or prescribed 
penalties for its infraction, or were con- 
cerned with the recovery by the secular 
common law courts of that jurisdiction 
which the church courts, and afterwards 
the king’s chancellors, sought to wrest 
from them. Besides this, and a certain 
amount of statutes concerning the feudal 
tenure of land, made necessary by the sys- 
tem established after the Norman Con- 
quest, I doubt if you will find any construc- 
tive legislation in the sense in which I use 
the word—certainly none that has lasted— 
before the statute of wills in 1535. (Magna 
Charta, of course, I regard as a constitu- 
tional document.) The multifarious at- 
tempts made under the Norman kings to 
regulate the prices of goods and the wages 
of labor were both uneconomic and un- 
constitutional, and were all swept away 
before the seventeenth century. 

The earliest constructive legislation that 
is alive today in our law is probably the 
numerous body of statutes regulating what 
we should now call “trusts” and forbid- 
ding corners in the market and contracts 
in restraint of trade. But these statutes 
were so early that they completely passed 
into the common law and it was forgotten 
that they ever were based on statute, if, 
indeed, they were so, and not, as I have 
said, the mere recognition of a common 
law already existing. They are so old and 
so completely part of the common law 
that our American legislatures largely, 
and even our bench and bar at one time, 
forgot their existence and had them re- 
enacted in our national and state laws 
against trusts, with the usual result that 
that part of the legislation which em- 
bodied the old common law has survived 
and been effectual, while that part which 
did not is either absurd or unconstitution- 
al. 

Of course, where you do not have 
the common law, a statute is reasonably 
necessary; that is the principle of our “uni- 
form laws” on bills and notes, which cod- 
ify the “law-merchant”; for this is derived 
from European sources and was not orig- 
inally part of the common law of England. 
Leaving out, therefore, matters of the ad- 


ministration of government, of legal pro- 
cedure, of taxation, of church law, of the 
“law-merchant” and other extraneous sys- 
tems, I can hardly find forty pieces of 
constructive legislation in England in the 
six hundred years before the Common- 
wealth. 

But a democracy always fancies ready- 
made statutes, partly from ignorance, part- 
ly from vanity of power, and partly, hon- 
estly no doubt, because it thinks new- 
made laws may be better or more demo- 
cratic. We find a great growth of con- 
structive legislation under Cromwell and 
his parliament, and while it never entirely 
ceased in England, it had its most tre- 
mendous extension in recent years, and, as 
I have said, more than anywhere else in 
the states of this country. 

We must, therefore, admit that construc- 
tive legislation in vast bulk has come to 
stay. The mania for it will not entirely 
pass away, and although there have been 
some signs of revolt in recent years, not- 
ably in the writings of such men as the 
late James C. Carter, there is no hope of 
change in those states which have definite- 
ly adopted the code system; that is, the 
notion of having all their law enacted by 
statutes of the legislature. California and 
the states following her lead have gone 
over to this system, also New York to 
a large extent and Georgia, also, quite 
completely; to show how completely, my 
impression is that she once enacted bodily 
a Harvard professor’s—Langdell’s—text- 
book on the law of contracts. Construct- 
ive legislation, though varying in volume 
enormously in the several states, never- 
theless exists in all of them. A vast mass 
of administrative legislation is also neces- 
sary in our complicated system of govern- 
ment, and this we can never do without, 
though it may be questioned whether the 
agencies of state are not unnecessarily 
multiplied. The annual laws of Massa- 
chusetts (certainly a conservative state) 
in 1891 filled 342 pages; in 1907, 1,023 
pages. 

Now, you would suppose, at least, that 
a democracy that believes in the absolute 
panacea of law-making would take particu- 
lar pains with the forms of its legislation, 
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to have its statutes clear, in good Eng- 
lish, not contradictory, properly expressed 
and properly authenticated. You would 
certainly suppose that the people who be- 
lieve that everything should be done under 
a written law would take the pains to see 
that that law was official; also, that it was 
clear, so as to be “understanded of the 
people”; also, that it did not contain a 
thousand contradictions and uncertainties. 
When our—I will not say wiser, but cer- 
tainly better educated—forefathers met in 
national convention to adopt a constitu- 
tion, one of the first things they did was 
to appoint a “committee on style.” It is 
needless to say that no such committee 
exists in any American legislature to-day. 
You would suppose they would take the 
pains to see that all the laws were printed 
in one or more books where the people 
could find them. This is not the case in 
New York, or in many of our greater 
states. You would also suppose that when 
they passed another law on the same sub- 
ject they would say how much of the 
former law they meant to repeal, but in 
many states that, also, is not done. It 
would probably be too much to hope that 
they would not confuse the subject with 
a new law on a matter already completely 
covered; but the form of their legislation 
should be improved, at least, in the first 
three particulars I have mentioned. 

What is the fact? The secretary of the 
State of Oregon reports that the laws, as 
served up to him by the legislature, are 
“so full of contraditions, omissions, repeti- 
tions, bad grammar, and bad spelling” that 
it has been impossible for him to print 
them and make any sense. The bad gram- 
mar and the bad spelling, at least, he has 
presumed to correct. But what, I am sure 
would surprise the intelligent New Zea- 
lander still more is, that in very few of 
our states is there any authentic edition 
of the laws whatever. And quite a num- 
ber do not even publish their constitu- 
tions! 

Let us now take up these matters in de- 
tail and show just where we do stand in 
our legislation today. And I will say at 
the start that the worst condition of all 
is found in the national legislation of 


Congress, in the great state of New York, 
and in those states which have adopted the 
code system, generally. I do not wish to 
be understood as saying this as an oppo- 
nent of general codes (though I certainly 
am), but I am constrained to note as a 
fact that those states are the ones that 
have their legislation in the worst shape 
of any. The charm of the statute theory is 
that the half-educated lawyer or layman 
supposes he can find all the laws written 
in one book. Abraham Lincoln, even, is 
said to have had the major part of his 
“shelf of best books” composed of an old 
copy of the statutes of Indiana, though I 
can find no traces of such reading in the 
style of his Gettysburg address. But how 
far is this democratic claim that the laws 
of a state are all contained in one book 
borne out by the facts? 

Of our fifty states and territories, only 
Alabama, Arizona, the District of Colum- 
bia, Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Montana, New 
Hampshire, North Carolina, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, Vermont, and Wisconsin 
(sixteen states) have any official revision 
or “general laws”; that is to say, single 
volumes containing the complete mass of 
legislation up to the time of their issue, 
formally enacted by the legislature. A 
number of other states have what are 
called “authorized revisions” or authorized 
editions of the law. This phrase I use 
to mean a codification by one man or 
more (usually a commission of three) duly 
appointed for the purpose under a valid 
act of the state legislature, but whose com- 
pilation, when made, is never in form 
adopted by the legislature itself. Leaving 
out the constitutional question whether 
such a book is in any sense law at all,—for 
in all probability no legislature can delegate 
to any three gentlemen the power to make 
laws, even one law, much more all the laws 
of the state—it is doubtful how far such 
compilations are really law, although print- 
ed in a book said to be authorized and of- 
ficial, and held out to the public as such. 
That is to say, if the real law, as originally 
enacted, differs in any sense or meaning 
from the law as set forth in this so-called 
“authorized publication” the latter will have 
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no validity at all. Indeed, some states say 
this expressly. They provide that these 
compilations, although authorized, are only 
admissible in evidence of what the statutes 
of the state really are,—that is to say, are 
only valid if uncontradicted. 

It was obviously impossible for me, in 
the brief time I had for the preparation of 
this paper, to correspond with all the 
states upon this point, if indeed, I could 
have got opinions at all from their respect- 
ive supreme courts, for no other opinion 
would be of any value. 

The compilation of the: State of Arkan- 
sas says, somewhere near its title page, 
that it is “approved by Sam W. Williams.” 
It does not appear who Sam W. Williams 
is, what authority he had to approve it, 
or whether his approval gave to the laws 
contained in that bulky volume any in- 
creased validity. This is a typical example 
of the “authorized” revision, and this is 
the condition of things that exists in such 
important states as Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Florida, Hawaii, Idaho, Iowa, 
Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, North Dakota, Ore- 
gon, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Vir- 
ginia, and Wyoming (twenty in all). 

Before leaving these states which have 
some forms of “revised statutes” or com- 
plete codes—and be it remembered that I 
am never here speaking of annual laws, 
for, however bad their form and the form 
of their publication, they are usually, at 
least, official—it will be interesting, and, 
I think, will throw further light on the 
subject, for me to cull some passages 
from the laws of states having such “au- 
thorized revisions” to show how far their 
real authority extends. I have already 
spoken of the authorized code of Arkansas 
which was approved by Mr Sam Williams. 
The general statutes of 1897 of the state 
of Kentucky say on their title page that 
they are an authorized compilation ap- 
proved by the supreme court, but the 
form of approval of the supreme court of 
Kentucky runs as follows: “Although we 
consider this duty not lawfully imposed 
upon us,” they say that so far as they have 
observed, they “detect no errors in the 
compilation and it seems to have been 


properly done.” Of how much value such 
approval would be in case there turned 
out to be a discrepancy between the com- 
pilation and the original statute, I leave 
for such of you as are lawyers to judge, 
The compiled laws of New Mexico of the 
same year, made by the solicitor general, 
contain an amusing statement under his 
own signature, that he believes “a large 
part of the laws he there prints are either 
obsolete or have actually been repealed by 
certain later statutes,” but he, as it were, 
shovels them in, in the hope that some of 
them will be good! 

The commissioners of the state of North 
Dakota go still further. Their code of 
1895 bears a statement that it is, by author- 
ity of law, “brought to date” by the com- 
missioners, who go on to say that they 
have compared the codes of other states 
and have added and incorporated many 
other laws taken from the codes of other 
states—apparently because the commis- 
sioners thought them of value. One must 
really ask any first-year student of con- 
stitutional legislation what he thinks of 
that statement, not only of its constitu- 
tionality, but of its audacity. Finally, the 
state of South Dakota says, in its statutes 
of 1899, what I quoted at the beginning— 
that “all the laws contained in the book 
are to be considered as admissible in evi- 
dence,” but not conclusive of their own 
authenticity or correct statement. 

We now come to the third and—from 
the point of view of the believer in 
statutes—probably the worst class of all. 
That is to say, states which have no of- 
ficial or authorized compilation whatever 
and which rely entirely upon the enter- 
prise of money-making publishers to make 
a book which correctly prints the laws, 
and all the laws of the state in question. 
For one state, at least, such a compilation 
was made by a few industrious newspaper 
correspondents at Washington! The states 
and territories that are in this cheerful con- 
dition are, as I have said: New York, the 
territory of Alaska, California, Colorado, 
Illinois, Indiana—that is to say, there has 
been no official revision since 188] and 
everybody, in fact, uses a privately pre- 
pared digest,—Louisiana, Michigan, Min- 
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nesota, Mississippi, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Texas, Washington, and West Virginia 
(fifteen in all). Furthermore, there are 
other states such as Wisconsin and In- 
diana, already mentioned, where there is 
no official recent revision, so that every 
body depends upon the private compila- 
tion, which is the only one procurable. 

So much for the authenticity of the 
books themselves which contain the laws 
upon which we all have to depend. Now, 
coming to the form of the laws; as I 
have already remarked, there is no com- 
mittee on style. There is no _ attempt 
whatever made at scientific drafting. To 
give an example of what difference this 
may make in mere convenience, it is only 
a few weeks since, in my state, that a 
chapter of law to protect the public 
against personal injuries caused by insol- 
vent railway and street railway companies 
was drawn up by a good lawyer, and con- 
tained between twenty and thirty sec- 
tions, or about three pages of print. It 
was brought to another lawyer, certainly 
no better lawyer, but a legislative expert, 
who got all that was desired into one sec- 
tion of five lines. There is no committee 
on style, there is no expert drafting. This 
you all know so well that it is a point 
upon which I need not delay, but there 
are certain definite recommendations I 
should like to make: 

1 Adopt the provision that “no statute 
shall be regarded as repealed unless men- 
tioned as repealed; and when a law is 
amended, that the whole law shall be 
printed as amended in full.” 

2 Provide that all laws shall be printed 
and published by a state publisher and that 
their authenticity be duly guaranteed by 
being submitted to the legislature and re- 
enacted en bloc, as is our practice with re- 
visions in Massachusetts and some other 
States. 

3 The local or private acts should be 
Separated from the public laws and they 
might, advantageously, be printed in a 
separate volume, as is done in some states 
already. If you ask me who shall deter- 
mine whether it is a private, local, or spe- 
cial act, or a general law, I can only an- 
swer that that must be left to the legisla- 


ture until you adopt the system which I 
shall recommend later,—a permanent, pre- 
liminary, expert draftsman. 

4 No legislation must ever be abso- 
lutely delegated. That is to say, even if a 
revision is drawn up by an authorized 
commission, its work should be afterwards 
ratified by the legislature. 

It is said that the constitution of Vir- 
ginia, drawn up by a constitutional con- 
vention, was never ratified by the peo- 
ple. If so, there is a grave constitutional 
doubt whether it, or any part of it, may 
not be repealed at any time by a simple 
statute. But whether a constituent body 
of the mass of the people, the fundamental 
and original political entity of the Anglo- 
Saxon world, is forbidden from delegating 
its legislative power, as its representatives 
themselves are forbidden, is a high level 
of constitutional law to which I may not 
venture to soar. 

I will now come to my third and last 
matter, that of arrangement, order of 
printing, and form of title, which last is 
so directly connected with that of index- 
ing, that I shall treat the two things to- 
gether. Now, there are three different 
methods of arrangement—or lack of ar- 
rangement—to be found in printing the 
laws of our forty-six states and four ter- 
ritories, both in the revisions and in the 
annual laws. The revisions, however, are 
more apt to have a topical arrangement, 
and to be divided into chapters, with titles 
each containing a special subject and ar- 
ranged, either topically, or, as in some 
states as intelligent otherwise as are 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, with the 
elementary stupidity of the alphabetic sys- 
tem. I say stupid; when, for instance, 
you have a chapter on “corporations” no 
one can tell whether the legislature or 
compilers are going to put it under “C” 
for corporations, under “I” for incorpora- 
tions, or under “J” for joint stock com- 
panies. The alphabetic system of arrange- 
ment is the most comtemptible of all, and 
should be relegated to a limbo at once. 
The annual laws, of course, are much less 
likely to have any arrangement whatever. 
Passed chronologically, they are more apt 
to follow in the order of their passage. 
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Now these systems, as we find them, are 
as follows—I do not know that I need 
burden you with exact numbers. In nearly 
all states, as I have said, public and pri- 
vate laws are lumped together, although 
in a few, they are indexed _ separately. 
Most of the states today, including all the 
“code” states, adopt what I call the topic- 
al system of arrangement, as indeed, must 
be the case in anything that might, by any 
possibility, be called a code, and even a 
general “revision” of the statutes will 
naturally fall into chapters covering cer- 
tain subjects. A few states, as I have 
said, cling to the crude alphabetic system, 
and quite a number of the states have no 
discernible system whatever. In some 
states the annual laws are arranged by 
number, in some by date of passage, and 
in others, apparently, according to the 
sweet will of the printer. In those states 
that do not arrange them or entitle them 
by date of passage, we have to depend on 
the crude and dangerous system of citation 
by page. Acts of Congress, as you know, 
are sometimes cited by date of passage, 
sometimes more formally by volume and 
number of the statutes at large, and, more 
often than either, probably, by the popu- 
lar name of the statute, such as the Sher- 
man act, the Hepburn act, or the Interstate 
commerce law. It seems to me we should 
recommend one system. That for the 
codes or general revisions should certainly 
be topical. That of the annual laws may 
be either topical or chronological, but the 
statutes, in whatever order they are print- 
ed, should be numbered and cited by num- 
ber. No alphabetic arrangement should 
ever be permitted. 

As to indexing, I cannot profess to be 
an expert on that subject. It seems to 
me that all we have to do is to urge upon 
state legislatures, secretaries of state, and 
official draftsmen (when we get any) that 
the very excellent system contained in the 
New York year book of legislation should 
be adopted for the volumes of state laws. 
I can hardly venture to tread on this 
ground where nearly all of you are ex- 
perts. I would modestly suggest that it is 
as bad for the index to be too big as to be 
too little, and it does not follow that the 
good draftsman is a good indexer. One of 


the best law draftsmen that I ever knew 
compiled—under orders—one of the worst 
indexes I ever saw. The index to our Re- 
vised laws of Massachusetts is contained in 
one large separate volume of 570 double col- 
umn pages. To look for a statute in the 
index is just about as bad as to look for 
it in the revision itself. Then, the most 
important point of all, which the New 
York state librarian is trying to reform, 
is the proper choice of subject titles. 

Laws, it seems tome, should be indexed 
under the general subject or branch 
of the science of jurisprudence, or the sub- 
ject matter to which they belong, not too 
technically and not too much according to 
mere procedure. For example of what 
I mean, I hold that any lawyer or any 
student of civics who wished to learn 
about the labor laws of a state, whether, 
for instance, it had a nine-hour law or 
not, would look in the index under the 
head of “labor.” Labor has become, for all 
our minds, the general head under which 
that great and important mass of legisla- 
tion concerning the relation of all employ- 
ers and employees and the condition and 
treatment of mechanical or other labor 
naturally falls. But if you search in our 
1200 page index of Massachusetts for the 
head of labor, you will not find it. If 
you look under “employment of labor” 
you will find it, but you cannot be certain 
that you will find all of it, and you will 
find it under so many heads that it would 
take you quite ten or fifteen minutes to 
read through and find out whether there 
is an “hours of labor” law or not. On the 
other hand, purely technical matters, such 
as “abatement”, are usually well indexed, 
because their names are what we call 
“terms of art” under which any lawyer 
would look. 

But, after all, it does not so much mat- 
ter what system we adopt so long as it 
is the same system. At present I know 
of nothing better than the forty heads con- 
tained in the “principal headings” of the 
New York state library index, though I 
should like to change the names of a few. 
For instance, “combinations or monop- 
olies” is not the head to which the lawyer 
would naturally look for statutes against 
trusts. The word “trust” has become a 
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term of art. If not put under “trusts” 
they should be under “restraint of trade” 
or “monopolies,” but the word “combina- 
tion” is neither old nor new, legal nor 
popular. A combination is lawful, if un- 
lawful it is not a combination, but a con- 
spiracy. 

Before closing, I would cite the most 
important statute law of the United States 
today as the most horrible example of 
slovenliness, bad form, and contradiction 
I have ever seen in a written statute. The 
Hepburn act, as you will remember, is 
the amended Interstate commerce act, and 
is printed by Congress in a pamphlet in- 
corporating with it quite a different act 
known as the Elkins act, besides the Safe- 
ty appliances act, the Arbitration act, and 
several others. We all remember under 
what political stress this legislation was 
passed—Congress balking, the senators 
going one way, the attorney-general an- 
other, the radical congressmen in front, 
and President Roosevelt pushing them all. 
It is easily intelligible that such a condi- 
tion of things should not tend to lucid 
legislation, particularly when an opposing 
minority do not desire the legislation at 
all, and hope to leave it in such a shape 
as to be contradictory, or unconstitutional, 
or both. This great piece of legislation 
is an example, I believe, of this. All of 
it a mass of contradictions or overlaying 
amendments, the first important part of it 
which came under the scrutiny of the su- 
preme court only escaped being held un- 
constitutional by being emasculated. Its 
other clauses have yet to face that dread- 
ed scrutiny. Its basic principle has yet 
to be declared constitutional, while the 
only principle which has proved of any 
value was law already. 

This wonderful product of mob-brain 
starts off by saying “Be it enacted, etc., 
Section 1 as amended June 29, 1906.” It 
begins with an amendment of itself. It 
does not tell you how much of the prior 
law was repealed, except upon a careful 
scrutiny which only the paid lawyers are 
willing to give. To the old Interstate com- 
merce act of 1887, after quoting it sub- 
Stantially in full, it adds a mass of other 
provisions, some of which are im pari mat- 


eria, some not, some contradictory, and 
some mere repetitions. It amends acts 
by later acts and before they have gone 
into effect, wipes them out by substitu- 
tions. It hitches on extraneous matters 
and it amends past legislation by mere 
inference. Like a hornet, it stings in the 
end, where revolutionary changes are in- 
troduced by altering or adding a word or 
two in sections a page long, and it ends 
with the cheerful but too usual statement 
that “all laws and parts of laws in con- 
flict with provisions of this act are hereby 
repealed.” 

As a result, no one can honestly say he 
is sure he understands it, any more than 
any serious lawyer can be certain that its 
important provisions are any one of them 
constitutional. But most of all, and this 
is the point I want to make, that huge 
statute with sections numbered 1, 2, 5, 16, 
l6a, etc., with amendments added and sub- 
stituted, amended and unamended, is con- 
tained in twenty-seven closely printed 
pages. I venture to assert boldly that any 
competent lawyer who is also a good par- 
liamentary draftsman could put those 
twenty-seven pages of obscurity into 
four pages, at most, of lucidity with two 
days’ honest work. By how little wisdom 
the world is governed, and how little the 
representatives of the people care for the 
litigation, or trouble, or expense, that 
their own slovenliness causes the people! 

I would, therefore, urge that we, as 
a body, in so far as we can, make these 
definite suggestions to our respective state 
governments: 1, that all revisions be au- 
thenticated, authorized, and published by 
the state; 2, that the annual laws be separ- 
ated, public from private, and be printed 
by numbered chapters arranged either 
chronologically or topically; 3, that the 
indexes be arranged under the forty gen- 
eral heads used by the New York state 
library in its annual digest, with such 
additional heads as may, perhaps, prove 
necessary in some states, such as, for 
instance, Louisiana, which has _ subjects 
and titles of jurisprudence not known to 
the ordinary common-law states; 4, that 
the constitutions be printed with the laws; 
5, that every state, under a law, employ a 
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permanent, paid parliamentary or legisla- 
tive draftsman whose duty it shall be to 
re-cast, at least in matters of style and 
arrangement, all acts before they are 
passed to be engrossed. 

Any private member introducing a bill 
can, of course, avail himself of the draft- 
man’s services before the bill is originally 
drawn. His advice may be required by 
the legislature or by legislative committees 
on the question whether the proposed leg- 
islation is necessary, that is to say, wheth- 
er it is not covered by laws previously ex- 
isting. It shall be his duty then to edit 
the laws, arrange them for publication, and 
to authenticate by his signature the vol- 
umes of the annual laws. I think one per- 
son better than two or three for such work, 
but he should be paid a very large salary 
so that he can afford to make it his life 
work. He should be appointed for a very 
long term and should have ample clerical 
assistance. It should also be his duty to 
correspond and exchange information with 
similar officials in other states. In other 
words, he with his assistants, should be 
the legislative reference department. 

All these difficulties will be enormously 
increased, of course, should the _ states, 
generally, adopt the Initiative. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Iam sure we have 
all appreciated the papers to which we 
have just been listening, but before open- 
ing the discussion, I think we should have 
the last item on the program which is the 
presentation of the necessity of a national 
legislative reference bureau. He then read 
the 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
A LEGISLATIVE EXCHANGE 
BUREAU 


The daily press and many of our leading 
periodicals have frequently presented art- 
icles upon legislative reference work, its 
opportunities and responsibilities. The 
governors of many of our states have, in 
their messages, urged the establishment of 
a legislative reference department in con- 
nection with some branch of their state 
governments, usually in connection with 
the state library. The result is, therefore, 
that there have already been established in 


several of our states, legislative reference 
departments all having more or less a 
common aim, but differing very much in 
their methods and in their efficiency. I 
think the day is not far distant, however, 
when there will be found in most of our 
states an intelligent, broad-minded, well- 
balanced and conveniently located legisla- 
tive reference department. 

It was the privilege of some of us to 
listen to Mr Woodruff’s paper upon “Leg- 
islative reference work and its opportuni- 
ties,” read before the Association last June 
at Lake Minnetonka, and printed in our 
Proceedings. At that conference a com- 
mittee was appointed to consider and re- 
port upon a legislative exchange bureau. 
As the committee was widely scattered, 
and firmly believing that such a legislative 
reference service to be reliable, prompt, 
and effective could not safely depend upon 
the mere courtesy of exchange with ever 
changing officials, Mr Godard of Connecti- 
cut made bold to call upon Mr Allen, Sec- 
retary of the Law reporting company, 
which is the official stenographer of the 
New York public service commission, and 
broached the topic of the possibility of his 
firm undertaking such a service. Strange 
as it may seem to us now, Mr Allen did 
not warm up to the proposition at all. 
Believing then, as some of us do now, that 
such a service is possible and desirable, 
other conferences were held which result- 
ed in the proposition which we now take 
pleasure in submitting for your considera- 
tion. 

That a National legislative reference bu- 
reau is desirable and possible is the belief 
of many who have been giving this topic 
special consideration. The proposed plan, 
which was evolved by Mr Brigham of 
Rhode Island, Mr Allen, Secretary of the 
Law reporting company, Dr Whitten of 
the New York public service commission, 
and Mr Godard of Connecticut, has al- 
ready been presented to most of you 
through official correspondence. It was 
the hope that the proposed plan might 
have been tested in connection with the 
work of the 1909 legislatures. Although 
the following official correspondence, pre- 
senting the plan, was sent to the proper 
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officials in each state and many of the 
larger public libraries throughout our 
country, only the following libraries signi- 
fied their willingness to subscribe to and 
test the plan: Connecticut state library; 
John Crerar library, Chicago; Maryland 
department of legislative reference; Mich- 
igan state library; Pennsylvania state li- 
brary; Free library of Philadelphia; Rhode 
Island state library; Texas state library; 
and Wyoming state library. 

Your Committee is, therefore, venturing 
the hope that at this joint session of 
librarians interested in legislative refer- 
ence work, all may freely express their 
thoughts so that this meeting may result 
in evolving some plan, based either upon 
the one proposed or upon an entirely new 
one, which shall enable our several legis- 
lative reference departments, no matter 
with what branch of the state government 
they may happen to be connected, not 
only to have accessible the current laws 
and the proposed legislation and special 
reports of leading sister states, but also to 
keep advised as to the progress of these 
several bills and their ultimate disposition. 

As right is right and wrong is wrong, 
what is good law for California, ought in 
general to be good law for Maine. What 
is good law for New York and Massachu- 
setts, ought to be good law for Connecti- 
cut. Also what has proved to have been 
a bad law for one state, should at least 
be a warning to the other states under 
similar conditions. 


THE CHAIRMAN: In 1777 Congress 


suggested the exchange of laws between. 


the states. I think it takes little effort for 
us to realize that most of the states at 
that time published only their session laws. 
It was not until 1807 that Connecticut 
published its first department report, 
which was the report of the comptroller. 
Today I think she is publishing 54 de- 
partmental reports, and she is not over 
active in that direction. With all this 
mass of official literature it becomes ab- 
solutely necessary to have combined ac- 
tion to get the best results from this 
material and make it accessible to our sev- 
eral state libraries. With 46 states, four 
territories, and a general government, what 


line is left open to us? In order to bring 
before you a proposition which has been 
framed and has been submitted to a com- 
petent party, who has offered to render 
the service desired for a most reasonable 
amount, I have asked Mr Brigham of 
Rhode Island to read the official letter set- 
ting forth the plan, and also the letter from 
the Law reporting company in which they 
present their plan. 

MR BRIGHAM first read the Commit- 
tee’s letter of Dec. 16, 1908. 


Gentlemen: The Legislative reference 
committee, appointed at Lake Minnetonka 
to report some definite plan for a practical, 
reasonable, and at the same time, efficient 
service by which our several state li- 
braries may regularly and promptly be 
advised concerning all pending legislation 
in the several states, respectfully recom- 
mends the adoption of the accompanying 
plan and the acceptance of the attached 
proposition of the Law reporting com- 
pany. 

This plan, which is the result of no little 
thought, correspondence, and several per- 
sonal conferences, contemplates forward- 
ing to the several libraries which subscribe 
for this service two forms of information 
and reports, viz., 

1 A Bill index for each state of the 
Union. This index of the several bills, 
arranged in numerical order will give: Ist, 
number of bill; 2nd, house in which it 
was introduced; 3rd, subject; 4th, full title, 
or abbreviated title; 5th, by whom intro- 
duced; and 6th, to what committee re- 
ferred. 

2 Reports of action, arranged by 
states, showing when, where, and what 
action is taken on these bills, and their 
final signing, or other disposition. 

As special arrangements had already 
been made with some competent party in 
each state for the immediate forwarding 
of the necessary data, reports would be 
made at once on the following subjects: 
banks; benevolent orders; cities, first, sec- 
ond, third, and general classes; corpora- 
tions, general, membership, religious, 
stock, and transportation; gas and elec- 
tricity; insurance; joint stock associations; 
liquors; motor vehicles; municipalities; 
public service commissions; railroads; real 
property; taxation; telephone; telegraph; 
and village law. Reports upon all other 
topics will be forwarded upon receipt of 
the legislative journals covering the same. 

The index and reports will be forwarded 
daily upon suitable paper about 9xll 
inches in such shape that they can be 
arranged in a vertical file. In_ this 
plan the Bill index becomes the permanent 
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record and history, as it has been provid- 
ed with the necessary spaces for receiving 
the data furnished in the daily Reports of 
action. In addition to the resolutions and 
bills all regular and special reports to 
the legislature will also be noted. 

The fact that something like 80,000 
cards would probably be required to list 
all the bills which will be introduced in 
the several legislatures in 1909 would, for 
many of our state libraries, seem to pro- 
hibit the use of the standard cards, which 
seems to be the ideal system, as the ex- 
pense for cases, arranging, etc., would be 
no small item. 

We therefore recommend the use of the 
printed or mimeographed Bill index and 
the current Reports of action as outlined 
by the Law reporting company. From 
the data thus furnished each library can 
compile such cards as may be needed 
along its special lines of legislation, and 
such extra sets of special state and sub- 
ject index cards as may be needed will 
be furnished at a very nominal price to 
those who desire them. 

Your Committee, thus, has been able to 
secure what seems to promise a very com- 
plete and satisfactory service for the nom- 
inal sum of $100 per library. This ar- 
rangement is made possible because the 
Law reporting company (which is the of- 
ficial reporter of the Interstate commerce 
commission) also has a large private 
clientele for which it gathers data along 
the special lines above mentioned, and has 
the machinery necessary for our service 
already in the field, and is organized with 
headquarters in New York and Kansas 
City, from which both the east and the 
west can be served. With the capacity 
to secure quickly, when needed, copies of 
any bills at reasonable rates, our several 
legislative reference departments ought to 
be better equipped to serve their several 
legislatures than ever before. Among 
those to whom the plan of this proposed 
service has been submitted and who have 
approved the same are the following: 
Dr Whitten, formerly legislative reference 
librarian of New York, State librarian 
Montgomery of Pennsylvania, Dr Bernard 
C. Steiner of Baltimore, and State libra- 
rian Wyer of New York. 

In order that the proposed service may 
begin promptly in January, please advise 
Mr G. S. Godard, State library, Hartford, 
Connecticut, of your decision at the earli- 
est possible date. 


MR BRIGHAM then read the letter of 
the Law reporting company, dated Dec. 17, 
1908, to Mr Godard of the Committee. 


Dear Sir: In compliance with your re- 
quest to submit a proposition to furnish 
legislative information to certain state and 


public libraries, in accordance with the 
plan which has been the subject of con- 
siderable discussion with your Commit- 
tee, we beg to say that we will undertake 
to furnish the following information for 
the sessions of the state legislatures in 
1909, if ordered by at least twenty li- 
braries, for $100, each: 

A printed or mimeographed index 
and list of the bills introduced in the state 
legislatures, arranged first by states, then 
by each branch of the legislature, and then 
in numerical order by introduction num- 
ber, including the subject, an abstract of 
the title, name of the member introducing 
and the committee referred to, as shown 
on form “A” attached. This form con- 
tains spaces for entry of reports of 
progress of each bill, and is 114%x9% 
inches in size, to fit a standard letter size 
vertical file. 

Mimeographed or typewritten re- 
ports of the action taken on bills Pending 
in the state legislatures. * 

3 Subject index cards; one card for 
each state, twenty sets, or sufficient to in- 
dex twenty subjects, to be used by the 
libraries to enter, from the index from 
day to day, numbers of bills relating to 
the special subjects which they desire to 
classify. The cards are standard library 
size and contain spaces for notes as to each 
bill; each card has spaces for the entry 
of forty bills, so that one card will be 
sufficient for any subject in any state, 
except in very unusual cases. Additional 
sets of subject index cards will be furnish- 
ed for fifty cents each. 

The plan, as you have worked it out, 
will give you all the information which 
you can possibly be called upon for, and 
it can be kept up to date (except where 
a very extensive subject classification is 
undertaken) by one clerk, which is a con- 
siderable advantage over the first pro- 
posed plan of having a separate card for 
each bill, or at least 80,000 cards for the 
session, with the necessary trays and 
guides, involving considerable expense for 
the material and for labor to keep it up 
to date. * 

THE CHAIRMAN: Iam sorry it is so 
late, because I wish this plan might be 
taken up in the light of the papers which 
have been read by Dr Whitten and Pro- 
fessor Stimson. When I first broached 
this subject to Mr Allen it seemed to stun 
him. He would not listen to it a minute. 
But when he saw the possibilities of it he 
began to think more favorably of the pro- 
posal, and finally made the offer that for 
twenty subscriptions the Law reporting 


company would undertake the service as 
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outlined. Then he became so interested 
he said he would try it if we could get 
ten subscribers, but we secured only nine, 
so we were unable to test the scheme this 
last year. 

Now, in the time we have before us 
I think it would be well, perhaps, to leave 
the meeting in your hands for any ques- 
tions or any thoughts that you may have 
on the subject. 

MR SMALL: I should like to ask 
whether or not the Law reporting com- 
pany furnishes any other information than 
merely the bills that are introduced in the 
several legislatures during the term for 
which these bills or cards are filed? Does 
the service contain any other information 
besides the pending legislation? 

THE CHAIRMAN: It reports pro- 
gress. Each bill is given by number and 
by topic, together with a brief epitome. 
Then from time to time, I think once or 
twice a week, the Company sends a re- 
port of progress upon each bill by number. 
If any action has been taken on it it is 
noted, and also its final disposition; so 
that you are kept advised constantly just 
what position any particular bill may be in, 
Therein, to my mind, lies its real value. 

MR SMALL: That is very essential, 
it seems to me. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I have arranged, at 
this present session, with eighteen states to 
furnish our library with bills which we 
shall place under Dr Whitten’s classifica- 
tion in vertical files. These will be of 
service. We have no way of knowing 
what action has been taken without writ- 
ing to the state in which a bill is being 
considered, and that causes a great deal of 
delay; but if we were having this informa- 
tion forwarded regularly from some cen- 
tral source, we would have no trouble in 
finding out within a day or two just where 
a bill stood. 

I think Dr Whitten had one or 
criticisms on it, did you not, Doctor? 

DR WHITTEN: I do not know that 
I have any criticisms on the plan. It 
Seems to be the best plan that could be 
worked out by the Law reporting com- 
pany, or that we could work out in any 
possible way with the money that we 


two 


can afford to spend upon it. With this 
information coming to us according to this 
method we should be put to a great deal 
of work in order to find out which bills 
we were really interested in, and the legis- 
lative reference bureau would be required 
to do a great deal of work to get the 
wheat out of the chaff. I think it would 
be an ideal scheme—it would not be ideal 
either, but it would give us more informa- 
tion with less labor on our part—to have 
a service that would make an intelligent 
selection of the important bills and give 
us information concerning them. The ob- 
jection to that is we would not get in- 
formation on the bills we wanted to know 
about. But I would rather trust ro some 
one’s judgment on that matter than go 
through the whole material myself, or 
have an assistant do it. 

MR BRIGHAM (R.I.): I might add 
in answer to Mr Small’s question, that it 
is the intention of the Law reporting com- 
pany to go further than the mere bills and 
to give you anything in the way of infor- 
mation that they would receive from their 
correspondents. They are paying their 
correspondents a large sum to get infor- 
mation and are perfectly willing to present 
to the libraries as part of that service any 
information that comes to them. That 
would enable us to keep track of special 
and regular reports submitted to the legis- 
latures. For instance, an unusual taxation 
report in one state, or a banking report in 
another, would be noted, so that we 
should be able to obtain these reports as 
they appeared in print. Their position is 
absolutely unexcelled in their ability to 
obtain the information. At the best our 
list showed less than half the states in a 
position to give us the information we 
wanted, that is, direct through some local 
agency. But in this case, a representative 
of the Law reporting company goes per- 
sonally to every state capital and locates a 
man there, practically selecting some man 
closely connected with the legislature, a 
house clerk or some one of that sort to 
send legislative information. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Perhaps it should 
be stated that the service which they in- 
tended to give us was simply, in commer- 
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cial language, a by-product of the organiz- 
ation they already had on hand, because 
they have so many subscribers for insur- 
ance legislation, patent medicine legisla- 
tion, etc., who pay them a good liberal 
sum to furnish information. Now, all the 
special topics that are included under the 
special service to these companies, are to 
be given to us, a daily service, without 
extra charge, for the sum of $100. 

MR MONTGOMERY: I am interest- 
ed. I should like to be a subscriber to 
this plan and should like to know what 
libraries are in that list. If it is only a 
question of one more library, if you have 
nine subscriptions and need only ten, that 
can be easily obtained. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Of course it is too 
late for this year. The list of libraries is 
as. follows: Connecticut state; John 
Crerar, Chicago; Maryland department of 
legislative reference; Michigan state; Free 
library, Philadelphia; Rhode Island state; 
Texas state, and Wyoming state. I think 
if we were to offer this proposition today 
we should have Massachusetts. 

MR MONTGOMERY: That is just 
the point. I think we should have no dif- 
ficulty in carrying it through at the pres- 
ent time. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I was very anx- 
ious to have this plan brought up at this 
conference, in order that its merits might 
be brought out and its weak points over- 
come if possible, so that we might get 
some scheme whereby we could secure 
co-operative work with the least expense 
and the least labor. I think it is absolute- 
ly necessary to do something of this kind 
if we are to have an intelligent legislative 
reference service. 

MR HEWITT: I should like to ask 
one question as to the subscription price. 
I suppose that price is fixed by averaging, 
because most of the legislatures sit bien- 
nially, in the odd years. I suppose in 
1908, an even year, there would be scarce- 
ly any legislatures sitting. Still the $100 
would be charged, and no more the next 


year. 

THE CHAIRMAN: This offer was 
simply for the year 1909, as an experiment. 
I have an idea that for 1910 it would not 


be $100. I think they are planning, if they 
can get sufficient subscriptions, to try it 
in 1910 themselves. 

DR WHITTEN: It seems to me there 
is no doubt but that this plan gives an 
immense amount of information for a very 
small sum. To report on some 80,000 
bills, and give that service to each legisla- 
tive reference library is certainly an im- 
mense task, and no one could afford to 
give it for $100 unless he had the informa- 
tion already at hand and were paid for it 
from some other source. It seems to me 
it would be worth while for any legislative 
reference department to have that infor- 
mation at hand. It would not take a 
great deal of use to make it worth the 
$100. 

MR CHENEY: How many legislatures 
were in session in 1909? 

MR BRIGHAM (R. I.): Forty-four. 

MR CHENEY: Do they propose to 
furnish the index for all those legislatures? 

THE CHAIRMAN: Every legislature 
in session. 

MR CHENEY: For the one sum of 
$100? 

THE CHAIRMAN: For $100. 

MR CHENEY: I think it is a good 
bargain for any one who wants to take 
it up. 

MR SMALL: I have one regret which 
I am free to express, and that is that we 
did not understand this scheme, and that 
the Iowa state library did not make the 
tenth subscriber last winter. I am sure, 
if the scheme is carried out, that Iowa will 
be a subscriber at the next legislature. 
It is a very desirable thing, and I think 
it should be adopted. 

MR MONTGOMERY: I think it 
would be just as well to ask all who sub- 
scribed before to continue their subscrip- 
tions until this thing is consummated. I 
would very gladly renew my subscription 
and that of the Free library of Philadel- 
phia. 

MRS BOND: I will do the same. 

THE CHAIRMAN: So confident was 
I of the merit of this plan, and so sure 
that it was not understood, that I ventured 
to print the whole correspondence in my 


Annual report (1908, p. 13-15), in order 
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that it might go on record, and, in case 
they ever backed out, that we might be 
a little ashamed that we did not try it. 
I think, as Mr Small has said, the plan 
was not understood in time. 

DR WHITTEN: In regard to the 
recommendations which Professor Stim- 
son has made, I think that these will prob- 
ably be taken up by the separate associa- 
tions, and that the Association of State 
Libraries could very well have its Com- 
mittee on uniformity in preparation of 
publication of session laws take up these 
recommendations. 

MR BRIGHAM (R.I.): That will have 
to be brought up to-morrow in the general 
session. It would not be in order here. 

PROF. STIMSON: One remark I 
have to make is that nine bills are intro- 
duced where one is expected to become a 
law, and that is more true in England 
than it is in this country. I had a curious 
example of that the other day. A very 
important benevolent society started to 
recommend that a law be passed in New 
York to make a minimum wage for women 
under twenty-one in certain industries. 
The Society had a bill from the House 
of commons, and it was introduced with 
no more chance of passage in England 
than—I can not think of a simile strong 
enough,—yet they were misled by it in 
New York and copied it. 

Another point to be borne in mind is 
that in a great many states in this coun- 
try all the laws are passed on the same 
day, as you know,—the 30th of April, or 
the 3lst of March. On one day, therefore, 
you would be overburdened with a great 
mass of material, but there would be 
weeks when you would get little or noth- 
ing. That of course does not bear in the 
least on the value of the plan. 

MR METTEE: Have you looked into 
the working of the referee court which has 
jurisdiction over private bills in England? 

PROF. STIMSON: No, I have not. 

MR METTEE: I have an idea of look- 
ing into that some time with a view to 
recommending it to our legislature,—a re- 
feree court sitting probably with three 
judges. 
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PROF STIMSON: A referee court of 
what? 

MR METTEE: To pass on private 
legislation, in England. They have a series 
of reports on those bills, and a text book 
of law. 

PROF. STIMSON: I should like to 
look into it. 


Adjourned. 


JOINT SESSION WITH GOVERN- 
MENT DOCUMENTS ROUND 
TABLE 


(Friday, July 2, 1909, 2:30 p. m.) 


THE CHAIRMAN, Mr George S. 
Godard of Connecticut, called the meeting 
to order and announced that the first pa- 
per would be read by MR THOMAS L. 
MONTGOMERY of Pennsylvania, on 


THE NEW PLACE OF THE PUBLIC 
DOCUMENT IN THE FIELD OF 
RESEARCH 


In 1886 I was made librarian of an in- 
stitution which had been designed by a 
benefactor to provide scientific instruction 
for such people as could not get instruc- 
tion during the daylight hours. There 
was an endowment which yielded about 
$10,000 a year, from which we had to 
provide for public lectures and the main- 
tenance of a museum and library. The 
founder also directed that at least one 
volume of transactions upon some scien- 
tific subject should be published during 
the year. The delightful generosity which 
the directors of that institution showed 
in fixing my salary, left very little for 
the other arrangements that had to be 
attended to; and I found a library of about 
3,000 volumes, none of which had been 
issued within twenty years, and an annual 
appropriation of $250 for books. 

By means of the distribution of our 
Transactions, the library obtained those 
of the various learned societies. That was 
a very good investment. We also had a 
very good collection of the ordinary scien- 
tific publications, those of the Smithso- 
nian institution, Department of agriculture, 
and various other government institutions. 
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But to provide some thing for the people 
who were to come there to attend scien- 
tific lectures and to read concerning sci- 
entific topics, it became necessary for me 
to stretch that $250 pretty far. 

In order to secure some outlet for my 
bibliographical ambition, I took up the 
subject of trying to find out what I could 
get free of charge to augment this col- 
lection. I got all the agricultural bulletins, 
all the experiment station bulletins, and as 
we were already on the list for public 
documents, I took considerable care that 
these should be properly brought out. 
Not every paper was analyzed, but any- 
thing which I thought was important as 
an addition to this very small collection 
of material. This work went on possibly 
four or five years, when a young man 
was given to me as an assistant. When 
he asked me what part of the library 
work I should advise him to take up, I 
very strongly recommended that he should 
devote his attention to government docu- 
ments. When I left the institution in 
1903 he became the head of the depart- 
ment of public documents in the Free 
library of Philadelphia. I should say that 
before that time we had found that our 
attention to this matter had been worth 
while. The students were very well satis- 
fied with the material that we got on vari- 
ous topics connected with the lectures, 
and I found that scientific men in Phila- 
delphia were coming to us and increasing 
their bibliography by consulting these pa- 
pers. 

Since 1903 this work has been almost 
altogether transferred to the Free library. 
Of course the Wagner Institute still main- 
tains its own scientific collection, but he 
has been very busy in that time and has 
made a collection of some 169,000 pieces. 
Those have been brought out from time 
to time by the industry of the catalogers. 
During this last year, for which I have 
the statistics here, he has received 40,850 
books, and has had as students 7,997 peo- 
ple. 

It seemed to me it would be interesting 
to find out what occurred in these pub- 
lications under different headings, and I 


have had the cards counted from time to 
time. This is merely for the year that has 
just passed. In government publications 
alone we had references to: 

Apple, 150; bookworms, 20; corn, 300; 
goat, 17; lightning, 10; mosquitoes, 30; 
negroes, 60; nitrogen, 25; nuts, 25; oysters, 
75; parasites, 150; pearls, 6; radium. 4; 
school gardens, 12; silk, 40; torpedo boats, 
30; tuberculosis, 200; weeds, 100. 

Now, it would take a very considerable 
collection of books to provide that amount 
of material on any of those topics, and it 
is my very strong impression that govern- 
ment documents merit a good deal more 
attention than is generally given to them. 
In the first place the information, as a 
general thing, is more recent. In the 
second place, the information is not pad 
ded by the publisher to make a more 
scientific book in any particular way. In 
the third place, it seems to me from my 


experience that the information is more 


simply expressed; and I think the reason 
for that is, that the papers are written by 
the members of the force in any depart- 
ment with the direct idea of interesting 
the public and are not written up to the 
people who are supposed to be truly scien- 
tific. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The discussion 
of this topic will be continued by Mr Til- 
ton, of Wisconsin. 


MR TILTON: Anyone who has work- 
ed with public documents for a very 
few years must see the constant increase 
in their use. Every year there is a wider 
use of them. People are finding out more 
and more what there is in them, and 
every surprise in finding desired informa- 
tion means expectation the next time. 

The question of arrangement is one that 
puzzles all of us. Some of us have to 
deal with a separate document room 
where we have not only the Sheep set, 
but also many thousands of volumes of 
state, municipal, and foreign documents. 
Now, in general at least, in thinking of the 
arrangement of United States publications, 
we must take into consideration all of the 
other groups that we have. If we have 
the Sheep set arranged separately by 
serial numbers, we should think carefully 
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what the result will be if we arrange our 
state and city publications under subjects, 
which is by far the most convenient sys- 
tem for the student and reader. It would 
be an inconvenience, for instance, if all 
the state railroad reports were together 
under the subject of railroads, and the 
Interstate commerce commission reports 
were elsewhere—in the Sheep set. People 
expect to find all the material arranged 
under one system, and when they find 
their Sheep set intact, they naturally ex- 
pect to find their state railroad reports 
under the various states, not under the 
subject. 

Whether to segregate the documents in 
a document room, or to classify them in 
the general library is another of our prob- 
lems. This point should be considered,— 
that the use of public documents is a 
use more of series than of single volumes. 
As I see readers working with documents 
relating to railroads, for instance, they 
are not as a rule consulting one report, 
but are looking through the reports of a 
certain state for a number of years, or at 
the reports of several or all states through 
a number of years. There are points 
like that, which make it seem to me 
essential that for effective use of public 
documents on the part of students and in- 
vestigators, there must be free access to 
the shelves where they are. If a library 
is in a position where that access can be 
given to the stacks in general, well and 
good; but if that is not possible there is 
a very strong argument for separating 
the public documents. It is necessary to 
use them in series and as series rather 
than as volumes. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I am sure we 
shall all be pleased to hear from the Su- 
perintendent of documents, MR WIL- 
LIAM L. POST, in the discussion of this 
topic. 


UNITED STATES DOCUMENTS AND 
THEIR BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Much has been written and said about 
the great mass of information contained 
in a collection of United States public 
documents. Glowing word pictures have 


been painted of their use, or more general- 
ly of their abuse; and so vivid have been 
these accounts that the average librarian 
has shuddered at the thought of being 
some day compelled to resurrect the gov- 
ernment publications in the basement or 
attic. Now all this is but a foolish travesty, 
perpetrated by unwise and uninformed en- 
thusiasts, to the detriment rather than the 
benefit of the use of these valuable publi- 
cations. Let us logically approach the 
subject from the basis of the viewpoint of 
a searcher after knowledge, rather than 
that of an egotist whose views of all 
things are colored by the sense of his own 
importance and the finality of his opinions. 

In the consideration of the subject of 
public documents in relation to reference 
work, two questions naturally arise: What 
should a collection of government publica- 
tions include, and what bibliographic 
aids are at hand to make such a collection 
of service? 

Although it will be freely admitted that 
government publications are a valuable 
asset in any library large enough and rich 
enough to take proper care of them, it 
is safe to say that no other class of valu- 
able literature is so little appreciated or 
used. This is not a surprising condition 
when one considers the meager means at 
hand to aid in their study, and the enor- 
mous quantity of unrelated material in- 
cluded in a collection of these govern- 
mental papers. Congress, the executive 
departments and the numerous independ- 
ent bureaus, boards, and commissions, 
print and reprint, and the output is as 
varied as it is extensive. With no system- 
atic method of publication, and in most 
instances without any oversight whatever, 
the whims of personal authors are hu- 
mored to a degree which gives rise, in the 
publications of even a single department, 
to many grave questions for the consider- 
ation of the librarian and the cataloger. 
Uniformity is an unknown term in most 
of the publishing offices of the govern- 
ment, the few exceptions serving merely 
to emphasize the great need of an editorial 
department, composed of experienced edit- 
ors and persons trained in library science, 
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to be charged with the duty of preserving 
system in all governmental issues. 

The Five series. A collection of United 
States government publications naturally 
divides into five classes: 

1 The original prints of the documents 
and reports of the first fourteen Congress- 
es, the Continental Congress papers, and 
the various compilations of proceedings, 
documents, etc., termed “Early Congress 
papers.” 

2 The numbered Congressional docu- 
ments and reports from the beginning of 
the 15th Congress, composing the “Con- 
gressional series” or “Sheep set”, as it is 
more familiarly called, on account of its 
sheep-skin binding. 

3 The “Departmental series,’ com- 
posed of the publications of the various 
executive departments, independent offices, 
boards, and commissions. 

4 The “Proceedings of Congress.” 

5 The unnumbered publications of the 
congressional committees, etc., termed 
“Miscellaneous publications of Congress”. 

Part 1 
Outline of a Collection 

1 Early Congress papers. The docu- 
ments and journals of the Colonial and 
Revolutionary periods do not properly 
come within the scope of the United States 
government publications. The whole 
ground of these pre-governmental issues 
has been thoroughly covered by the late 
Paul Leicester Ford, in his valuable work 
entitled “Material for a bibliography of the 
Continental Congress”, and later by Mr 
Herbert Friedenwald in his paper present- 
ed to the American historical association, 
and printed in its annual report for 1896, 
entitled “The journals and papers of the 
Continental Congress”. Appended to this 
paper is an exhaustive bibliography of the 
journals of the Congress. 

The lack of information as to the Con- 
gressional documents, and reports of the 
prints of the first fourteen Congresses, 
while greatly to be deplored, is easily ac- 
counted for. The printing during the very 
early Congresses was done without any 
general provision of law. The discretion 
in this matter was reposed in the Secretary 


of the Senate and the Clerk of the House 
of representatives, and the limited editions 
thus ordered account for the scarcity of 
the original prints. Even as early as 1829, 
when an attempt was made to reprint the 
more important of these early papers, it 
was reported to Representative Barringer, 
by the Clerk of the House, that from 1793 
to 1803 not a vestige of manuscript, and 
only a scattered few printed copies, were 
extant. (See Congressional debates, v. 5, 
p. 376). 

The destruction of the Capitol in 1814 
cost most of the remaining surplus of 
the documents, and heightened the inter- 
est in a reprint of them in a more access- 
ible form. Year after year attempts were 
made to accomplish this end; but political 
feuds and personal animosities created 
much dissension and spirited debate, and 
it was not until March 2, 1831, that the 
following bill was presented for the third 
reading and passed: 

“Be it enacted, etc., That the Clerk of 
the House of representatives hereby is 
authorized and directed to subscribe for 
750 copies of the compilation of the Con- 
gressional documents proposed to be made 
by Gales and Seaton; provided, that the 
documents shall be selected under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Senate 
and the Clerk of the House; and provid- 
ed also, that the price paid for the print- 
ing of copies shall be at the rate not ex- 
ceeding that of the price paid to the print- 
er of Congress for printing the documents 
of the two Houses.” 

In a speech on that date, in reply to a 
scathing opposing tirade on the part of 
Mr Jesse Speight, of North Carolina, Mr 
William Drayton, of South Carolina, said: 

“The documents referred to comprehend 
those state papers of the Executive and its 
departments, and those reports of both 
branches of Congress, which are of pecu- 
liar importance, from their throwing light 
upon the principles of the interior and ex- 
terior policy of our Government during 
the long interval which elapsed from the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution to 
the year 1813. The contents of these 
papers are known to but few. Of many 
of them there are but two or three copies 
now extant, and others of them are only to 
be found in manuscript in the possession 
of a small number of persons. Surely the 
records of the United States, upon sub- 
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jects which ought to be familiar to every 
senator and representative, should be 
easily attainable, and yet the reverse is 
notoriously the fact.” 

The “American state papers”, in 38 vol- 


umes, which were the outcome of this 
and subsequent legislation, are doubtless 
among the most valuable public documents 
ever provided for by Congress. This 
compilation can be found in nearly all the 
large libraries, and when it is realized that 
it contains reprints of the more impor- 
tant documents of all classes from 1789 to 
1833, and of some classes up to 1838, also 
many others which had never before been 
printed; when their convenient form, ex- 
cellent execution, and liberal indexing are 
taken into account, the questions of “how 
many” and “what were” the papers of the 
earlier Congresses will no longer disturb 
the minds of the public in general; though 
no compilation or reprint can ever take 
the place of, or lessen the interest in, the 
original prints in the eyes of librarians 
and bibliographers. 

The various collections examined by me 
in the preparation of a list of the “Papers 
of the first fourteen Congresses”, which 
will form a part of the third edition of the 
Checklist of the United States public 
documents now being prepared in the 
Public documents office, were all found to 
be far from complete, and the scarcity of 
the original prints makes this portion of 
a collection something to be read of rath- 
er than wrestled with by all but a favored 
few librarians. 

2 The Congressional series. Even a 
casual glance at the imposing line of sheep 
bound volumes which constitute a com- 
plete collection of this great series, causes 
one to wonder what Congress does to ne- 
cessitate such extensive documentary rec- 
ords; but when it is learned that the first 
twenty Congresses issued not to exceed 
300 volumes altogether, while the 59th 
Congress alone issued fully that number, 
the wonderment doubtless increases, and 
leads naturally to a little investigation, and 
the disclosure of a condition of affairs un- 
equalled for its peculiarities. 

The series of “documents” is found to 
include not only annual reports provided 


by law to be laid before Congress, and 
those specially called for from the various 
executive departments and independent 
bureaus, but also reports of individuals on 
more or less interesting subjects, not, 
however, connected in any way with cur- 
rent legislation, and often entirely foreign 
to any public question, as, for instance, 
the “Jefferson Bible”, the only document- 
ed book in the series not bound in sheep- 
skin. 

The series of “reports” is found to be 
more uniform, containing only the reports 
of the various standing and special com- 
mittees on the matters referred to them; 
no distinction, however, being made be- 
tween those of a private and those of a 
public character, so that important re- 
ports are often buried amid a mass of use- 
less matter. Beginning with the 58th 
Congress, 3rd session, the reports on pri- 
vate bills, simple and concurrent resolu- 
tions are omitted from the volumes into 
which their numbering would naturally 
bring them, and are bound only for the 
distributing officers and librarians of Con- 
gress in lettered volumes. This form of 
economy in printing is an impediment 
rather than an expedient, for it breaks the 
consecutive numbering, greatly interferes 
with the indexing, and creates a new set 
of volumes which will be difficult to classi- 
fy. It is doubtful if any one could master 
the notation of the documents composing 
this series, as the absurd and unintelligible 
combinations of figures are not only be- 
wildering but meaningless. To assign a 
number to a document, and then separate 
that number into parts, and the several 
parts into volumes, which in turn have 
parts whose parts are volumed, constructs 
a notation so absurd as to be amusing. 
Yet this is exactly what is done in many 
instances, and sometimes six or seven 
combinations are necessary to give the 
full notation. 

What could and should be done is to 
adopt a scheme of numbering which would 
not only do away with all duplication, but 
bring together in separate series the docu- 
ments transmitted from a department, or 
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the reports of a committee, thus collating 
to a degree this mass of unrelated material 
and making it possible to eliminate from 
the permanently bound sets all unimpor- 
tant and ephemeral material without dis- 
turbing the sequence of numbers or vol- 
umes. 

A step has been taken in the right di- 
rection by creating a “library edition” of 
these Congressional publications, which 
omits all annuals and serial publications 
from the numbered series, and includes 
only those documents and_ reports of 
which Congress, strictly speaking, is the 
author. The change makes possible the 
prompt delivery of the more important 
publications, and avoids duplication. The 
fact that for Congressional use they are 
still included in the numbered series need 
not bother the librarian, as the future 
issues of the document indexes are to be 
so constructed as to indicate which are 
and which are not distributed to them as 
Congressional documents. The adoption 
of the new buckram binding in place of 
sheepskin is another important achieve- 
ment, and the old Sheep set is practically 
destroyed, although the serial number ar- 
rangement may easily be retained by any 
library which prefers so to shelve its 
books. 

Reference aids for the Congressional series. 

a Checklist of public documents, con- 
taining debates and proceedings of Con- 
gress from the Ist to the 53rd Congress, 
etc., 2nd edition. Issued by F. A. Cran- 
dall, Superintendent of documents, 1895. 
(Out of print.) 

b Tables of and annotated index to 
the Congressional series of United States 
public documents; compiled by William L. 
Post, Superintendent of documents, 1902. 
(Out of print.) 

c Advance sheets .class, 53rd Congress; 
issued January 12, 1909. (Supplemental to 
the Tables and index.) 

d Document indexes, schedules of vol- 
umes in each session of Congress, with 
their serial numbers for a portion of the 
time. 


3 Departmental publications. After the 
Congressional documents and reports are 
disposed of, the next great step, and the 
hardest step, is to logically list, classify, 
and describe those issues of the executive 
departments and independent publishing 
offices, of which there are many thousand. 
These departmental issues are many of 
them scarce; many more are useless; and 
some are unattainable from any source, 
references to them being all that remains. 
It will never be known just what consti- 
tutes a complete file of the departmental 
issues, but of the more important a copy 
is now preserved in the Public documents 
library, and they will some day be brought 
to the attention of investigators by proper 
listing and indexing. Many are of great 
historical value, and contain records of 
events found in no other form. 

The nine executive departments, with 
their aggregate of several hundred bureaus, 
many of which are again subdivided into 
numerous offices, divisions, and sections, 
and all issuing publications, annually, 
monthly, and even daily, on subjects rang- 
ing from agriculture to astronomy, pro- 
vide publications sought for by the scien- 
tist and scholar because of their valuable 
contents, and avoided by the library as- 
sistant because of the difficulty of apply- 
ing any rules to their cataloging and class- 
ification. 

There are no guides to this portion of a 
collection. The Agriculture department 
publications can be reliably checked by the 
“List of publications of the Agriculture de- 
partment, 1862-1902, with analytical index”; 
compiled by William Leander Post, Super- 
intendent of documents, 1904; and other 
publishing offices may be checked by the 
Advance sheets to the 3rd edition of the 
Checklist of United States public docu- 
ments, now being issued by the Public 
documents office. From these lists, also, 
the classification, as used by the Superin- 
tendent of documents, may be obtained, 
and its use by the larger libraries at least, 
is suggested. 

4 Proceedings of Congress. This series, 
possibly the most valuable from a historic 
point of view of all the published or adopt- 
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ed publications of the Government, pre- 
sents in the volumes of a complete set, 
all the authorized accounts of the debates 
and proceedings in both the Senate and 
House of representatives from their or- 
ganization to the present time. 

Up to the close of the Ist session of 
the 18th Congress, none but the news- 
paper accounts of the doings of Congress 
were recorded, and these accounts were 
so biased and partisan in their tendency 
that it is doubtful if any of them can be 
considered authentic. The journals were 
the only official records, and were deemed 
sufficient. Many and heated were the de- 
bates regarding the advisability of provid- 
ing the people in general with authorized 
accounts of the Congressional proceedings, 
but no influence could be brought to 
bear to defeat so powerful an antagonist as 
the press, which, of course, fought bitter- 
ly for so lucrative a perquisite. 

Thomas Lloyd, a New York publisher, 
at the first session of the House of rep- 
resentatives of the United States, took 
down in short-hand and printed full reports 
of the proceedings of that body. (Congres- 
sional register; or history of the pro- 
ceedings and debates of the first House of 
representatives of the United States of 
America, namely . . . containing an impar- 
tial account of the most interesting speech- 
es and motions, and accurate copies of re- 
markable papers laid before and offered to 
the House. Taken in short-hand by 
Thomas Lloyd. New York. Printed by 
Hodge, Allen and Campbell, and for T. 
Lloyd, the proprietors, M. DCC. LXX XIX. 
2 volumes.) It is to be regretted that 
encouragement was not given for the con- 
tinuation of this pioneer effort. While 
lacking in many ways, it had the advan- 
tage of being contemporaneous with the 
events which it recorded. 

At the 2nd session of the 4th Congress, 
when Lloyd and Thomas Carpenter peti- 
tioned Congress to subscribe to their re- 
spective reports, a motion to expend $1,600 
for that purpose “was passed in the nega- 
tive” (to use a phrase characteristic of 
that time), on the ground of “unnecessary 
extravagance” and “lack of precedent”, 


The expenditure for the same purpose for 
a single session of Congress aggregates 
many times that amount for printing and 
binding alone, to say nothing of the cost 
of reporting, transcribing, and editing. 

As early as the 15th Congress, Gales 
and Seaton petitioned Congress for aid 
in publishing the “Annals of Congress”, a 
series of volumes compiled from the sten- 
ographic notes of Joseph Gales, Sr., who 
reported the Congressional proceedings 
for the “Independent gazetteer” of Phila- 
delphia, of which he was the editor up to 
1799; a paper later removed to Washing- 
ton, D. C., with its name changed to “Na- 
tional intelligencer”, with Joseph Gales, 
Jr., first as assistant editor, and then as 
sole proprietor. It was not, however, un- 
til 1849 that Congressional aid was extend- 
ed to this worthy enterprise, when pro- 
vision was made for the purchase of a 
sufficient number of sets to insure its com- 
pletion. This series does not contain full 
reports of the proceedings, but gives 
sketches of the more important debates 
and a few speeches, covering the period 
from Mar. 4, 1789, to May 27, 1824, Ist 
Congress, Ist session, to 18th Congress, 
Ist session. 

Twenty-five years prior to the purchase 
of these “Annals”, at the 2nd session of 
the 18th Congress, the “Register of de- 
bates” had been begun by Gales and Sea- 
ton, though it was not until several years 
later, at the 2nd session of the 19th Con- 
gress, that they received any official recog- 
nition. This publication was continued 
until the close of the 25th Congress, Ist 
session, Oct. 16, 1837. The work is well 
bound, printed on good paper in double 
column pages, numbering 14 volumes in 
29 books. 

At the commencement of the 23rd Con- 
gress, Messrs. Blair and Rives began the 
publication of a pamphlet entitled “The 
Congressional globe”, which later took the 
place of the “Register”, and the 109 vol- 
umes in a complete set comprise the best 
and only official record from its com- 
mencement to the close of the 42nd Con- 
gress, Mar. 3, 1873. 
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Two other attempts to record and pub- 
lish the Proceedings of Congress were 
made, one by Duff Green for the 23rd 
Congress, Ist Session, which received no 
encouragement from Congress, and the 
other by James A. Houston for the Sen- 
ate of the 30th Congress, Ist Session, an 
order for which was given by that body, 
a contract they were compelled to pay a 
bonus to abrogate at the close of the first 
session on account of the unsatisfactory 
character of the work. 

To John Sherman belongs the distinction 
of being the first person recorded as advo- 
cating the purchase of the Globe plant and 
the continuation of the publication of the 
debates and proceedings under the exclu- 
sive supervision of Congress. He  pro- 
posed the amendment to the legislative 
appropriation act of July 20, 1868, which 
resulted in the present method of record- 
ing and publishing in the “Congressional 
record.” The Record is still issued in the 
same form in which it was begun at the 
commencement of the 43rd Congress in 
1873. 

A neat and complete list of the volumes 
comprised in a complete set of the Pro- 
ceedings of Congress has just been issued 
by the Superintendent of documents, be- 
ing Free list No. 2. It will form a re- 
liable checklist for the use of librarians. 

5 Miscellaneous publications of Con- 
gress. The miscellaneous, unnumbered 
publications which are issued by the direct 
authority of Congress without the inter- 
vention of any executive office or officer, 
are very miscellaneous indeed. The most 
important among those thus issued in past 
years are the collected papers of Madison, 
3 volumes, 1840; of Hamilton, 7 volumes, 
1850-51; and of Jefferson, 9 volumes, 1853- 
54; Hickey’s Constitution, of which many 
editions were issued; Lanman’s Dictionary 
of Congress, also issued in several edi- 
tions; Force’s American archives, 9 vol- 
umes; Blair’s Diplomatic correspondence, 
1783-89, 7 volumes; a reprint of the early 
Finance reports, 7 volumes; Schoolcraft’s 
History of the Indian tribes, 6 volumes. 
Among works of private’ publishers 
bought by Congress and distributed in 


like manner, were: Life and works of 
John Adams, 10 volumes; Elliot’s Debates 
on the Federal constitution, 5 volumes; 
Public land laws, 2 volumes; Mayo’s pen- 
sion laws, 1 volume; Elliot’s Diplomatic 
code, 2 volumes. These are but samples 
from a very long list which it would be 
useless to recite here, as all are more or 
less familiar with their names. Although 
they are important, their edition is usually 
limited, and the distribution therefore re- 
stricted. It is a sad fact that of the most 
useless publications, the largest editions 
are printed. It is not now so much the 
fashion as it once was for Congress to 
make itself the purchaser and publisher of 
miscellaneous volunteer publications. This 
is more and more left to the executive 
departments, by which,it is reasonable to 
suppose, such compilations may be more 
authoritatively and more minutely super- 
vised. Yet there have been recent in- 
stances of the Congressional publication 
of such compilations without the assent of 
the executive offices most directly inter- 
ested. Among such publications are the 
Indian treaties of 1873, not recognized as 
authentic by the Indian office; Treaties in 
force, 1899, not approved by the State 
department; and Historical register and 
dictionary of the United States army, 
1789-1903, upon the title page of which 
the War department placed a “Note” 
which states: “This is the unofficial work 
of a private compiler, purchased and pub- 
lished by direction of Congress.” 

There are, however, several important 
series in this class of governmental liter- 
ature: The manuals of each house of 
Congress, containing the rules, prece- 
dents, etc.; the confidential documents of 
the Senate; Congressional bills which are 
drafts of proposals which are desired to 
be enacted into law; publications of pro- 
ceedings and documents presented by spe- 
cial commissions and boards of investiga- 
tion; hearings before committees of Con- 
gress on pending questions; trials. of 
contested election cases before commit- 
tees of Congress; memorial addresses 
on the lives and characters of many 
prominent men who have served also in 
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one of the legislative bodies; speeches al- 
most innumerable, which are also to be 
found in the bound volumes of proceed- 
ings. 

Nothing has as yet been published which 
will aid the collector in the procuring or 
classifying of these publications. The fact 
that most of them are unobtainable, even 
in their current issues, may soothe the 
spirits of the impatient bibliophile who is 
laboring to complete his collection. When 
the Checklist is complete, this portion will 
reveal many surprises, and the attempt to 
secure the publications later will produce 
continuous disappointments. 

Part 2 
Bibliography of Bibliographic Aids 

Doubtless a fond dream of all those 
who frequently consult the United States 
public documents is that some day pro- 
vision will be made for the preparation 
of a complete catalog of these valuable 
papers; and there is evidence that even at 
a very early date this same necessity was 
fruitlessly discussed. That these early 
discussions contemplated merely the list- 
ing of the “Congressional documents” is 
evident, and was at that time imperative, 
as not even the departments themselves 
made collections of their own  publica- 
tions, nor could they tell with any assur- 
ance of accuracy what they had _ issued. 
Practically the same condition exists in 
this day of library development, for, with 
but few exceptions, the executive depart- 
ments or other government publishing of- 
fices, make no effort to preserve files of 
their current publications, or attempt to 
collect the earlier issues. The fact is 
that the library in the office of the Super- 
intendent of documents is the only one 
Possessing a general collection of these 
miscellaneous publications, and this ac- 
counts for the Checklist now being issued 
from that office being the first to include 
a comparatively full record of all United 
States government publications. 

The indexing of Government publica- 
tions, that most important feature in mak- 
ing publications valuable as reference 
works, was almost entirely neglected at 
first. That of the Congressional docu- 
ments and reports was done in the early 


days at long intervals and by people with 
differing ideas as to how the work could 
best be accomplished, so that the five 
indexes covering the period from the Ist 
to the 25th Congress, 1789-1839, present 
no systematic form nor accurate entry of 
the publications they purport to include, 
and in the earliest issues have been found 
absolutely useless as a means of identify- 
ing the publications. 

A comprehensive plan of listing and in- 
dexing was first proposed by Thom- 
as F. Gordon at the 3rd session of the 
25th Congress in 1839, and thereafter agi- 
tated for several sessions. It was never 
adopted, although many of his suggestions 
were appropriated in later indexes. 

On June 12, 1874, Mr A. R. Spofford, 
then Librarian of Congress, submitted to 
the Senate a memorandum “concerning a 
complete index to the documents and de- 
bates of Congress” (43rd Cong., Ist Sess., 
S. Mis. doc. 125, serial No. 1584.) His 
plan was very extensive, including not 
only the indexing of the Congressional 
documents from 1789 to that date, but also 
all the volumes containing the records of 
the Proceedings of Congress,—Annals, 
Register, and Globe; the American state 
papers; Wait’s State papers; Statutes- 
at-large; Journals of the Continental Con- 
gress; Force’s American archives; Spark’s 
Diplomatic correspondence of the Revo- 
lution; Madison’s report of the De- 
bates in the Federal convention (Madison 
papers); and Elliott’s Debates in the state 
constitutional conventions, a total of 1,600 
volumes. Perhaps Mr Spofford could have 
evolved a usable index to this great mass 
of material on his “topical” plan suggested 
in the report, but after some years of ex- 
perience in the practical work of indexing 
at least some of these identical publica- 
tions, I am led to believe that such an in- 
dex is not at all what is desired to unseal 
the veritable treasures which are buried in 
the public documents. A dictionary cata- 
log is what is needed. 

Work of the Documents office. Con- 
gress could provide for no more useful 
and valuable publications than a thorough 
index to all of its published proceedings 
and a complete catalog of Government 
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publications from the foundation of the 
Government, works of such magnitude as 
to require special legislation to insure 
their completion, and for which no check- 
lists or indexes, however well constructed, 
can be considered satisfactory substitutes. 

All that seems possible to accomplish 
without special Congressional aid is being 
done by the Superintendent of documents. 
The Printing act of Jan. 12, 1895, provided 
for the preparation of three publications 
by his office, the “Comprehensive index” 
or “Document catalogue”, containing in 
dictionary arrangement entries for all the 
Congressional and departmental publica- 
tions issued during the period cataloged; 
the “Consolidated index” or “Document 
index”, to take the places of the indexes 
to the volumes of the Sheep set, and 
issued for each session of Congress, com- 
mencing with the 54th Congress, Ist ses- 
ion; and the “Monthly catalogue”, begun 
in January, 1895, and issued periodically 
as its title indicates, including entries for 
all publications issued during the month 
covered. 

With the preparation of these extensive 
and necessarily laborious publications the 
obligatory duty of the office ceases, but 
notwithstanding the small force and many 
other hindrances, every effort has been put 
forth to aid and interest the librarians and 
the public at large in government publica- 
tions. What is now being done of a 
retrospective character is to list and index 
fully the publications of each of the de- 
partments separately; providing in the 
tables or lists all the necessary biblio- 
graphic information, with copious notes, 
and, wherever necessary, a statement of 
the contents of a series or volume; the 
index supplying subject, author, and often 
title references to every article or paper 
included in the volumes listed. 

Two publications under this plan have 
been completed, viz: “Tables of, and an- 
notated index to, the Congressional series 
of United States public documents, 1902” 
and “List of publications of the Agricul- 
ture department, 1862-1902, with analytical 
index, 1904”, both of which I personally 
compiled as models for future issues. The 
first of these comprises complete tables of 


the Congressional document series, ar- 
ranged by serial numbers, from the 15th to 
the 52nd Congress, both inclusive, with an 
annotated index containing author and 
subject entries for all of the 98,875 docu- 
ments included in the series for that peri- 
od, except those of a private or unim- 
portant character. When this great task 
was completed work was begun on the 
“Departmental series”, taking each depart- 
ment by itself in the order in which it ap- 
pears in the official library classification, 
The Agriculture list and index alone 
makes a book of 623 pages. It gives an 
absolutely complete list of the Depart- 
ment’s publications, including 1902, with 
analytical references to all papers therein, 
however short or unimportant. This list 
is denominated “Department list No. 1”, 
and is but a contribution toward the “Bib- 
liography of United States public docu- 
ments”, which will be compiled from such 
lists as soon as they are all issued and 
corrected. 

It is expected that the other department 
lists will be compiled in accordance with 
the plan of the Agriculture list, and in 
elaboration of the lists given in the Check- 
list advance sheets, and will be made as 
full and accurate as research can make 
them; a task which, though well under 
way, will take some time for its accom- 
plishment. 

Poore’s pioneer publication. The Sen- 
ate on March 24, 1881, passed a resolu- 
tion calling on all the executive depart- 
ments to communicate to it as full lists 
as possible of all books, reports, docu- 
ments, and pamphlets, printed or published 
by them from 1789 to 1881. In response 
the Interior department sent in a list cov- 
ering 76 pages, of which 55 were devoted 
to the circulars of the General land of- 
fice, and the remainder to lists of annual 
reports and numbered series of various 
bureaus, with less than 100 entries for 
miscellaneous publications. The Attorney 
general transmitted a 12 page list of the 
publications of his department, nearly all 
of which were Congressional documents; 
the Secretary of the Navy’s list was 15 
pages long, chiefly of the publications of 
the Navigation bureau; and the War de- 
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partment’s list of 19 pages was equally 
deficient. The Secretary of the Treasury 
stated in reply that “The records of this 
department fail to give the information 
called for, as it is within a short time 
only that steps have been taken to pre- 
serve in consecutive order the various re- 
ports, documents, pamphlets, and circulars, 
etc., issued therefrom.” There is no evi- 
dence that the State and Postoffice de- 
partments made any reply whatever. 

These lists, obtained to aid in the com- 
pilation of a catalog of Government pub- 
lications provided for by act of Congress, 
July 27, 1882, and finally intrusted to the 
direction of Benjamin Perley Poore, were 
all transmitted within 15 months from the 
date of the call, and are not only un- 
necessarily deficient, but the titles are so 
abbreviated that it is almost impossible to 
identify the publications. Another fruit- 
less effort to obtain lists of the department 
publications was made under date of July 
30, 1898, when the drag-net letter was sent 
out by the Superintendent of documents, 
in the hope of obtaining full lists from 
1881 to that date, but only a few re- 
sponses were received and these added but 
little to the knowledge already possessed. 

Of the “63,063 books, pamphlets, and 
documents”, found and cataloged by Poore 
in his unwieldy and unreliable catalog 
issued in 1885, and covering the period 
from the continental times to 1881, the 
greater portion were Congressional docu- 
ments. In fact such a small percentage 
of undocumented or departmental publica- 
tions were included as to make the title 
of his work “Descriptive catalog of gov- 
ernment publications” a misnomer, as it 
is mainly a nondescriptive catalog of the 
numbered Congressional documents. It 
cost the Government over $60,000 for 
compilation alone; $1 for every publication 
cataloged. 

Ames’s Comprehensive index. Dr John 
G. Ames, in the preface of his continua- 
tion of the work of Poore (“Comprehen- 
sive index of the publications of the Unit- 
ed States, 1889-1893”), declares that “noth- 
ing else would so greatly subserve the 
convenience of all public men, the libraries 
of the country, and all others who have 
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occasion to consult the public documents 
as a “carefully prepared and exhaustive in- 
dex.” Like its predecessor, this index 
also proved deficient as to departmental 
documents, to say nothing of its lack of 
“Comprehensiveness” and its hopeless or- 
iginality in form. 

The first Checklist. In 1892, however, 
Dr Ames contributed to the aid of the 
searcher for knowledge in the unillumined 
labyrinth of public-documentology, a valu- 
able “List of Congressional documents 
from the 15th to the 5lst Congress, and 
of the Government publications containing 
debates and proceedings of Congress from 
the Ist to the 51st Congress, with miscel- 
laneous lists of public documents, and his- 
torical and bibliographical notes; prepared 
by John G. Ames, 1892”. Eighty-three of 
its 120 pages are devoted to a list of Con- 
gressional documents arranged by Con- 
gress, session, series, and volume, while 
the few remaining pages contain refer- 
ences to the “Proceedings of Congress” 
and an annotated list of the more im- 
portant annual reports and a few of the 
miscellaneous publications of the various 
departments. 

The Checklist, second edition. In 1895, 
soon after the establishment of the of- 
fice of Superintendent of documents, the 
copy for a second edition of this list was 
generously turned over to it by Dr Ames, 
and after considerable revision, with nu- 
merous additions, it was finally issued as 
“Checklist of public documents, containing 
debates and proceedings of Congress from 
the Ist to the 53rd Congress, together 
with miscellaneous lists of documents, and 
historical and bibliographical notes. Sec- 
ond edition, issued by F. A. Crandall, 
1895.” In this edition, besides the “Con- 
gressional series” and the “Proceedings of 
Congress,” many new lists were included 
of miscellaneous publications, A note on 
the “Earlier Congresses” by John A. Hick- 
cox was prefixed, and three appendixes 
were added, containing: 1, A list of au- 
thors of the various Government explora- 
tions and surveys; 2, A list of Govern- 
ment catalogs; and 3, An index “show- 
ing where in the set of Congressional 
documents the more important executive 
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and other reports may be found.” These 
appendixes and additional lists were com- 
piled by Miss Adelaide R. Hasse. In the 
preface it is said: “That this work is a 
complete checklist of public documents 
is not by any means asserted; but it 
becomes nearer being so than any pre- 
ceding publication, and the collection of 
material for a new and more complete edi- 
tion will be at once begun and steadily 
continued.” The “collection of material” 
has been “steadily continued” ever since, 
and the advance sheets of the third edi- 
tion of the Checklist is registering the 
result. 

This second edition of the Checklist, 
compiled under conditions which made 
accuracy difficult and completeness im- 
possible, proved of such value that the 
edition of 3,000 copies was soon exhausted, 
and a reprint would have been made, were 
it not for the fact, already stated, that 
a plan of fully listing and indexing the 
publications of each department separate- 
ly was adopted. 

Miscellaneous lists. Other lists of Gov- 
ernment publications issued prior to the 
edition of the Checklist now being pub- 
lished, are as follows: 

Catalog of the United States senate li- 
brary, prepared by E. T. Cressy, Assist- 
ant librarian. 1895. 114 pp. (53rd Cong., 
3rd Sess., S. Mis. doc. 83, serial No. 3281). 

Important serial documents published 
by the government and how to find them; 
prepared by Alonzo W. Church, Librarian 
of the Senate, and James M. Baker, As- 
sistant librarian. 1897. 91 pp. (54th Cong., 
2nd Sess., S. Doc. 103, serial No. 3470). 

Finding list of important serial docu- 
ments published by the Government in the 
Library of the United States senate; pre- 
pared by James M. Baker. 1901. 281 pp. 
(56th Cong., 2nd Sess., S. Doc. 238, serial 
No. 4043). 

Catalog of the Library of the United 
States senate; prepared by Clifford Ward- 
en. 1901. 335 pp. 

By comparing these lists it will be found 
that they bear but little individuality or 
merit, all covering the same ground, and 
doing this in almost the same manner. 
Mistakes made in one are perpetuated in 


all, showing lack of investigation and veri- 
fication on the part of the various com- 
pilers. These efforts are useful, however, 
in proving two things, namely, that a 
checklist must be made from a careful ex- 
amination of the publications to be listed, 
and that a more systematic form of entry, 
and a simpler method of reference must 
be devised before it can be of use to those 
who are not experts on the confusing ques- 
tion of public documents. The merits 
claimed for the new list cover these points, 
and it is hoped that it will be found to 
be improved in comprehensiveness, accu- 
racy, and facility of reference. 

Checklist, third edition. The publica- 
tion in the preface to “Department list No. 
1,” the Agriculture list, of a description of 
my scheme of classification for United 
States public documents, called forth so 
many inquiries from librarians as to the 
other department lists and classifications, 
that, as the work on them was still far 
from complete, it was thought best to 
print, without further delay in advance 
sheet form, this large store of accumulated 
information with the hope that in conjunc- 
tion with the complete classification for 
Government publications, which would 
then eventually be finished, it would arouse 
new interest as well as aid in the study and 
accumulation of public documents. 

This Checklist, upon which the Super- 
intendent of documents’ office is now en- 
gaged, and of which advance sheets are be- 
ing issued, will contain not only full lists 
of publications of each department and 
independent bureau, office, commission, 
and board, so far as known, but also a 
reprint of the Congressional tables with 
additions to date, and a more elaborate 
index containing entries for the more im- 
portant executive and other reports issued 
as Congressional documents, alphabetical- 
ly arranged with an author, subject, or title 
list of miscellaneous publications issued 


by the department, etc., and references 
to the various publishing offices repre- 
sented, as well as to the series listed. It 
should be borne in mind that this work 
is based on the official library classifica- 
tion in use in the Public documents office; 
that the tables therein given will represent 
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a reprint of its shelf-list cards, and that, 
with but few exceptions, entry will be 
made only for publications found in that 
library. It cannot, therefore, be claimed 
that it will list all the publications of the 
Government, except in the cases of the 
Agriculture department, Fish commission, 
Board on geographic names, Government 
printing office, Department of labor, Na- 
tional academy of sciences, and National 
home for disabled volunteer soldiers, all 
of which are thought to be complete, but 
that it will be by far the most extensive 
list of such publications ever issued is 
unhesitatingly asserted. 

There is no doubt but that this plan 
of checklist and departmental lists, if car- 
ried out, will present satisfactory substi- 
tutes for all former lists of Government 
publications. The advance sheets of the 
Checklist are something over one-third is- 
sued, and one department list has been 
published. Experience, coupled with a 
finer collection of the publications will 
make the issue of a reference work of su- 
perior value possible, and it is to be hoped 
that upon its completion authority may 
be obtained to issue supplements to keep 
it corrected to date, and also for the 
preparation of a dictionary catalog of the 
entire collection, compiled on the lines and 
coming down to the date of the present 
Document catalog. 

And now that we know the scope: and 
have been introduced to the various 
sources of information obtainable on the 
subject of a public documents’ collection, 
what conclusions can we draw as to their 
value? 

As to the collection itself, a large vol- 
ume might be written describing its many 
peculiarities and intimately detailing its 
ramifications. But such a task must be left 
to the discerning librarian who sometime 
in the future may acquire sufficient knowl- 
edge, not now possessed by anyone, to 
compile a comprehensive handbook on the 
subject. The pioneer efforts have taught 
us what not to do; the present attempts 
at listing and classifying are clearing the 
way for a broader view and a more last- 
ing record of the subject; and our knowl- 
edge thus obtained will be the foundation 
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upon which a catalog of the United States 
public documents can be started; but to- 
day there is not sufficient information in 
hand to warrant more elaborate publica- 
tions than those which the Public docu- 
ments’ office is issuing. Public document 
experts can be counted on one hand with 
some fingers to spare. The field is a wide 
one and is open to all who delight in hard 
work of a pioneer character, and who are 
willing to take as their reward the satis- 
faction of knowing they have accomplished 
something for the public good. The lau- 
rels are few in this field of endeavor, but 
if consecrated efforts are devoted to a 
mastery of the subject, and the attempts 
of the neophyte to enlighten are success- 
fully discouraged, the future of public doc- 
uments as useful reference works, and 
their permanent place in the library, are 
assured. 

MR POST continuing, said: 

There are a few things not contained in 
this paper which I should like to present 
for your consideration. May I say in the 
beginning that the “Early Congress pa- 
pers” are comparatively complete in the 
collection in the Library of Congress, so 
far as we know them, this information be- 
ing drawn from a careful search of all the 
large libraries which claim to have collec- 
tions. That you may not be misled in 
connection with these “Early Congress pa- 
pers,” I must say that the use of General 
Greeley’s list is not to be recommended. 
General Greeley compiled his list from the 
Journals and it is not authentic in showing 
what publications were printed. 

A word as to the advance sheets of the 
Checklist. Last year I could have told 
you what would be done in the future. 
This year I can only say that I hope that 
the plan outlined will be carried out, be- 
cause we have received from all parts of 
the country the most encouraging letters 
from librarians, 

I shall touch upon but two more topics. 
The most important thing at the present 
moment in your work with the documents 
of Congress and the departments, is the 
“Monthly catalogue.” There is one feature 
of administration that probably needs ex- 
planation, and that is the many changes 
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that were made in this Catalogue. I am 
not apologizing. Without making them we 
should never have known what was want- 
ed. We circularized continually, we asked 
all of you to give us the benefit of your ex- 
perience in all kinds of criticism, and I am 
sorry to say we received no answers. The 
only thing, therefore, to do was to experi- 
ment upon you; and if we touched a 
tender point we were sure to hear from 
you. 

The law requiring the issuing of the 
“Monthly catalogue” did not explicitly de- 
termine how it should be issued, nor did it 
place in the hands of the joint committee 
on printing the authority to pass upon the 
form. I therefore felt it was perfectly in- 
cumbent upon me to change the Catalogue 
to suit my own ideas, which I did. Im- 
mediately, from all corners of the United 
States, arose such a terrible howl that I 
began to think that my position was in 
danger. We continued to issue our Cata- 
logue in its new form until such time as 
Congress was brought to see that the dis- 
tribution of the Congressional documents 
and reports as issued would be of vast ben- 
efit to the libraries. At that time it be- 
came possible to issue under the old form, 
and having had your approval of the in- 
dexed volume of the “Monthly catalogue,” 
though it was drawn from you in rather 
a roundabout way, it was immediately 
changed back to its old form with a cumu- 
lative index. Since the cumulative index 
has been revised I have received letters 
from librarians all over the country, say- 
ing: “Why don’t you send a monthly cata- 
log singly?” Well, we can send you the 
“Monthly catalogue” singly, but we can- 
not send it to you singly with a cumulative 
index. You must take your choice. 

Now, I have a suggestion to make. It 
is only in the way of suggestion, because 
I shall not be Superintendent of docu- 
ments long enough to carry it out, as my 
term of office expires on the fifteenth of 
this month. How would you like to have 
the “Monthly catalogue” issued in the pres- 
ent form and receive quarterly a cumula- 
tive index and an annual cumulation, in- 
stead of having it cumulative monthly for 
six months and then cumulative for six 


months more? The advantage would be 
that we could send you the “Monthly cata- 
logue” for the first two months of a quar- 
ter within ten days after the last publica- 
tions were received which were put into 
the Catalogue; whereas at present we can- 
not supply you with the “Monthly cata- 
logue” within twenty-five days after its 
issue. 

MR BRIGHAM (lIa.): Mr Chairman: 
I would move that the change mentioned 
by Mr Post be recommended to his suc- 
cessor. 

MR HIRSHBERG: I would suggest 
that the index be sent separately in order 
not to delay the third month of the quar- 
ter. 

MR POST: That is a good suggestion, 
and I should have spoken of it. 

MR BRIGHAM: I accept the amend- 
ment. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I will ask Mr 
Post to state the motion as he would like 
to have it. 

MR POST: That the “Monthly cata- 
logue” be issued hereafter without cumula- 
tive index, but that quarterly such an in- 
dex be forwarded to libraries, and that 
these quarterly cumulations be made into 
an annual cumulated index and sent out at 
the close of the year. 

The motion was passed unanimously. 

MR POST: Reference librarians will 
be much interested in the reference list 
which has been started in the office of the 
Superintendent of documents. This list is 
being compiled from all sources of in- 
formation, duplicate copies being obtained, 
cut up, pasted on cards, our regular sub- 
ject headings applied, and these cards 
thrown into alphabetical order. This has 
become necessary from the fact that from 
all parts of this country, from book deal- 
ers, from people interested in educational 
matters, authors, every one, come inquiries 
as to what the government prints on vari- 
ous subjects. This reference list is at your 
disposal. The office is glad to have you 
write for any information you may desire. 
It has always been my idea that a co-oper- 
ative work among the libraries of the coun- 
try and the Superintendent of documents’ 
office in disseminating information con- 
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tained in public documents, would be of 
vast benefit to all branches of the com- 
munity. 

I also feel it a pleasant duty in men- 
tioning the document catalogs to say one 
word of credit which is certainly due to 
Miss Edith E. Clarke, because it was Miss 
Clarke who drew up the original outline 
for what we know as the document cat- 
log, after others had failed to work out 
this difficult problem. And as others are 
receiving their just dues in applause for 
what they have tried to do along this line, 
I feel that it is only just to Miss Clarke 
that a word of appreciation should be 
spoken, especially by myself; for had it 
not been for her excellent labor the work 
which has fallen to my lot would have 
been doubly hard. 

I appreciate more than I can find words 
to express, the response which has come 
from all over this country in that co-ope- 
ration which we have asked for in the past 
few years in making public documents 
useful in the libraries of the country. 
Every one of our assistants in Washing- 
ton has given ungrudgingly of time and 
energy, night and day, without extra com- 
pensation, to further these matters which 
have been of benefit to you, and I am sure 
that to them belongs the lion’s share of 
appreciation and applause for whatever the 
Public documents’ office has been able to 
accomplish in the past few years. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I want to ask the 
liberty of putting in here one committee 
report which must be delivered at this 
time or not at all, and then we shall con- 
tinue with our document discussion. The 
report is by MR C. W. ANDREWS, of the 
John Crerar library, on 


A MODEL LAW FOR THE DISTRI- 
BUTION OF STATE DOCUMENTS 


This report is from a committee which 
is wrongly called in the program a “Com- 
mittee on uniform law.” ‘There was no 
intention in the mind of the mover of the 
resolution that this Committee should urge 
uniformity of legislation as to the distri- 
bution of state documents. She did want 
that a model law should be drawn up 
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which would give to inexperienced state 
libraries information as to what the As- 
sociation would recommend as desirable, 
and it should really be called a “Commit- 
tee on model law for the distribution of 
state documents.” I will now read the 
report: 

The Chairman reports with regret that 
it has not been found feasible to carry 
out fully the purpose for which the Com- 
mittee was appointed. To some extent 
the failure is due to an error in the rec- 
ords as to the appointees on the Commit- 
tee. To some extent it is due to the ad- 
vice received from some of those consulted 
in the matter, that the legal forms and 
phrases varied in the different states so 
much as to make an attempt to draw up 
a uniform law in concrete form a matter 
of somewhat uncertain value. The chair- 
man regrets to have to add that the great- 
est factor has been his absorption in other 
duties, unforeseen at the time of the ac- 
ceptance of his appointment, which have 
prevented his giving the matter the at- 
tention which it deserves and which he 
expected to give. 

Notwithstanding, the Committee is able 
to report some progress. It has corre- 
sponded, and finds itself in agreement as 
to the main features of the law and as to 
some minor points which should be in- 
cluded. It believes that the state library, 
or some other library accessible to the 
public which is willing to assume the 
function, should be designated by the state 
to distribute the public documents of the 
state and to receive and care for those of 
other states. It does not express any 
opinion as to the policy of employing a 
single printer, or an indefinite number of 
printers; but it recognizes that in either 
case it will be difficult to obtain the copies 
required by law, and suggests a provision 
that no bills for printing be paid without 
a certificate from the state agency that 
its copies have been received. 

As to the number of copies which should 
be required for exchange, the Committee 
finds great variety in actual practice, the 
number reported to it varying from 50 
to 250, and suggests that the point is one 
which might well be the subject of further 
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correspondence. It is, however, unani- 
mous in recommending that the provi- 
sion be sufficient to permit the designa- 
tion of depositories in the principal com- 
mercial and educational centres of the 
country and in the principal countries of 
the world as well as in each state capital. 

The Committee further recommends that 
the draft provide for the use of bindings 
and paper approved by the testing bureau 
of the Federal government; that the name 
of the state be required on the title page 
and on the covers of all volumes lettered 
on the binding; that the dates used on 
the binding be those of the period covered 
by the report, and not those of publica- 
tion. Where several documents are bound 
together the contents should be indicated 
on the back and individual documents sep- 
arated by colored sheets. 

If the Association approves the sugges- 
tions made and would like to have them 
embodied in concrete legal form, together 
with any others that may occur to it, the 
Committee will charge itself with the prep- 
aration of such a draft in the legal forms 
used by the state of Illinois. 

MR ANDREWS continued: I make 
that stipulation because the recommenda- 
tion is due to the generosity of a personal 
friend of my own, a lawyer of standing at 
the Chicago bar, who has been a trustee 
of the Public library of Chicago and who 
is very much interested in the develop- 
ment of library work; and he has very 
kindly offered to put these suggestions and 
any others that you may wish to add to 
them into proper legal form for our state. 

THE CHAIRMAN: This report does 
not seem to be at all out of harmony with 
what we have been listening to and con- 
sidering. Now, I am sure there are ques- 
tions that you would like to ask Super- 
intendent Post. 

[Several questions and answers on ad- 
ministrative detail aré omitted.] 

MR BRIGHAM (lIa.): Would an ex- 
pression of our desire that the good work 
established by Mr Post be continued, be 
of any service, have any influence with 
Mr Post’s successor? I should regret to 
see a lapse in any one line of Mr Post’s 
good work, 


MR BOWERMAN: I am sure we are 
all very sorry to hear Mr Post’s valedic- 
tory, and the sentiment expressed by Mr 
Brigham is felt by us all. We have been 
used for the last three years of his admin- 
istration to a high degree of efficiency 
and intelligence in the handling of docu- 
ments, and are not supposed to know that 
this efficiency will not be continued. I 
have some resolutions which I would like 
to offer on the subject. (See p. 278.) 

THE CHAIRMAN: I move the adop- 
tion of these resolutions. 

MR BRIGHAM (lIa.): I take pleasure 
in seconding the resolutions. 

The resolutions were passed unanimous- 
ly. 
MR POST: I want to thank you again 
for your kind expression of appreciation. 

MR RANCK: It is understood, I think, 
Mr Chairman, that similar resolutions are 
to go before the Executive board of the 
American Library Association. 

THE CHAIRMAN: We will now ask 
Mr Lydenberg, of the reference depart- 
ment of the New York public library, if 
he will continue the discussion. 

MR LYDENBERG: My sole excuse 
for appearing before you must be the fact 
that Miss Hasse is unable to be present. 
She asked me to express her regret at 
her inability to take part in the discussion, 
which request I said I would readily ac- 
cede to, for I knew that anything that I 
should say in expressing that feeling of 
hers would find a ready response in your 
hearts. 

I can speak only as an outside observer 
of the increased use of public documents 
in the field of research; but I can say that 
the veriest tyro of an observer can see that 
an increase in the use of public documents 
has most certainly taken place, and that 
this increase would seem to be due partly 
to the increase in teachers of the newer 
schools of economics and history who base 
their instruction on source material. Oth- 
er reasons for this enlarged use are the 
increase in index material and in sys- 
tematic instruction given in this work in 
the library schools. 

I should like to say one thing to express 
my appreciation—and I am sure the ap- 
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preciation of one library—of the report of 
the Committee on distribution of public 
documents. We have been trying to build 
up in New York city a reference collec- 
tion that will serve the needs of the stu- 
dents and investigators of that particular 
section of the country, and in order to 
meet these needs we have found it neces- 
sary to pay particular attention to our 
public document collection. 

In our efforts to secure this material, we 
are constantly met by the answer that we 
are a public library; that the state libra- 
ries are confined in their distribution of 
documents to exchanges with other state 
libraries; that there is no provision by 
which we may secure these documents in 
exchange or by purchase; that they are in- 
tended for home consumption, and that 
if the state library intended or made the 
effort to supply the demands of all the 
public libraries in this country there would 
be nothing left for home consumption. 

I was glad to hear that the report rec- 
ommended that provision be made in this 
model distribution law for placing the 
documents of each state in various com- 
mercial and intellectual centers of the 
country. We ourselves feel that we are 
not asking a favor when we ask for this 
material; but that it is decidedly to the ad- 
vantage of the state and of the city to have 
the results of its governmental activities 
on file in a place where they may be con- 
sulted by many students. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I cannot under- 
stand how a state library could send an 
answer like that, because the Association 
of State Libraries includes in its member- 
ship state libraries, state law and histori- 
cal libraries, and other libraries doing the 
work of state libraries. Certainly the New 
York public library comes within that list, 
and Miss Hasse has been one of the valued 
members of our Association. 

MR LYDENBERG: I am glad you 
brought up that point. I feel that I made 
a statement that, though it was accurate in 
general, did not apply to a state library. 
The particular cases I have in point, were 
those in which the state documents were 
not issued in collected form, and we have 
been trying to get the documents of the 
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separate departments. I can show you 
several instances to illustrate my point. 


Adjourned. 


ADJOURNED SESSION 
(Friday, July 2, 1909, 8:15 p. m.) 
The meeting was called to order by 
President Brigham. 
MR HENRY E. LEGLER, of Wiscon- 
sin, read his paper, on 


LIBRARY BULLETINS 


1 State bulletins. In a series of admira- 
ble papers read before the Massachusetts 
library club at Plymouth, ten years ago, 
the subject of library bulletins was fully 
discussed. There were issued at that time 
but 31 periodicals of this nature. In 
the intervening decade the number has 
been multiplied by almost three, and a 
new and interesting species of bulletin has 
made its appearance,—that published under 
state auspices. The first of these ap- 
peared in 1900, and there are now l11 
issued quarterly, two bi-monthly, one 
monthly, and one at irregular intervals, 
representing the state library, library com- 
mission or other state agency of the fol- 
lowing commonwealths: 

California—News notes of California li- 
braries, issued quarterly by the State li- 
brary, vol. 1, no. 1, May, 1906. 

Indiana—Library occurrent, issued quar- 
terly by the Public library commission, 
vol. 1, no. 1, May, 1905. 

Iowa—Library quarterly, issued by the 


‘ Library commission, vol. 2, no. 1, Janu- 


ary, 1902. (Vol. 1 was issued as Library 
commission bulletin for Iowa, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, and was edited by the Secre- 
tary of the Iowa commission as the con- 
tribution of the latter to the co-operative 
work of the three commissions mentioned.) 

Minnesota—Library notes and news, is- 
sued quarterly by the Public library com- 
mission; vol. 1, no. 1, December, 1904. 

Nebraska—Library bulletin, issued irreg- 
ularly by the Public library commission; 
no. 1, February, 1906. 

New Hampshire—Bulletin of the library 
commission, issued quarterly; vol. 1, no. 
1, March, 1900. 
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New York—New York libraries, issued 
quarterly by the Education department; 
vol. 1, no. 1, October, 1907. 

Ohio—Monthly bulletin, issued by the 
State library; vol. 1, no. 1, April, 1905. 

Pennsylvania—Library notes, issued 
quarterly by the Free library commission; 
vol 1, no. 1, April, 1908. 

Rhode Island—Library bulletin, issued 
quarterly by the Department of education, 
with the co-operation of the Library as- 
sociation; vol. 1, no. 1, January, 1908. 

Vermont—Bulletin, issued quarterly by 
the Library commission; vol. 1, no. 1, 
March, 1905. 

Virginia—Bulletin of the Virginia state 
library, issued quarterly; vol. 1, no. 1, 
January, 1908. 

Washington—Bulletin, issued quarterly 
by the Library association, and edited by 
the State librarian; vol. 1, no. 1, April, 
1905. 

Wisconsin—Library bulletin, issued bi- 
monthly by the Free library commission; 
vol. 1, no. 1, January, 1905. 

Unlike the bulletin published by the li- 
brary of municipal foundation, which is 
intended largely for library patrons of the 
community, the library bulletin which 
emanates from a state department is pri- 
marily designed for librarians, and those 
who are officially and intimately concerned 
in their professional work—trustees of lo- 
cal libraries, state officers and men and 
women of affairs, whose interest or whose 
influence seems important in the promo- 
tion of library extension. For the one 
constituency, the columns of the state bul- 
letin provide short, crisp articles of ad- 
vice and technical guidance; for the other, 
news miscellany and _ popularly-written 
accounts of significant achievements in li- 
brary circles suggestive, as a spur, for sim- 
ilar undertakings elsewhere. 

Thus the bulletin becomes a clearing 
house of information and ideas, scattering 
broadcast within the radius of its influ- 
ence the elements of progress and of ac- 
tivity. It becomes the instrument where- 
by the many thousands of librarians and 
board members in the smaller cities and 
villages are kept in touch with the rapid 
expansion of modern library progress, and 


made to feel that instead of being detached 
and isolated, they are an essential part of 
a new world movement; they note what 
others do, and seek to emulate and sur- 
pass. The incentive thus given is of tre- 
mendous import; nor must be underrated 
the immense importance which attaches 
to the diffusion of authoritative informa- 
tion and sane counsel where experience 
has shown its need. 

Library methods have changed and im- 
proved so fast, extension has radiated in 
sO many new directions, the newer incur- 
sions of the book campaign have contem- 
plated so many innovations in social move- 
ments, that it is not wholly discreditable 
to the average citizen that he does not 
fully comprehend or realize their import 
and possibilities. Nor is he indisposed to 
profit by knowledge thus derived. Ab- 
sorption through print of hitherto un- 
known facts that betray his former ignor- 
ance awakens no resentment, while the 
same information and similar counsel giv- 
en personally is often calculated to arouse 
hostility in place of sympathetic willing- 
ness to serve. This has been the common 
experience of every library commission or 
other state agency charged with the duties 
aprertaining to library extension. 

The files of the 15 bulletins issued 
under state auspices bear evidence of the 
great multiplication of interests which af- 
fect even the smallest libraries of today. 
Something of the variety of topics that 
appear in their columns, in addition to 
useful select bibliographies on timely sub- 
jects, may be gathered from the follow- 
ing brief list selected at random as typical 
of their tables of contents: 


California news notes: 
County free library extension—the Sac- 
ramento plan. Oct. ’08. 
Books for the blind. Oct. ’06. 
Indiana library occurrent: 
Outline for a study of municipal gov- 
ernment. Mar. ’09. 
Detective stories. Dec. ’07. 
Iowa library quarterly: 
Books on boy problem. Jan. ’09. 
The loan desk the point of contract. 
Apr. ’08. 
Minnesota library notes and news: 
What is the library to the business 
man? Nov. ’07. 
Training of the trustee. Dec. ’06. 
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Bulletin of New Hampshire libraries: 
A ge picture books, good and bad. 


an. ; 
A thousand of the best novels. Mar. ’05. 
New York libraries: 
Pay duplicate collections. Apr. ’08. 
— $100 for reference books. Oct. 


Ohio monthly bulletin: 
Certificates for librarians. Feb. ’07. 
Seals of the Northwest territory. July, 


Pennsylvania library notes: 
How we keep up the summer circula- 
tion. Oct. ‘08. 
Rhode Island library bulletin: 
The library’s work in the assimilation of 
the immigrant. Apr. ’09. 
Bulletin of the Vermont library commis- 


sion: ; 
Picture collections. Sept. ’07. 


The Browne charging system. June, ’06. 
Washington library association bulletin: 
Traveling libraries: their significance in 
our civilization. Apr. ’07. 
Wisconsin library bulletin: 
Problems of discipline. July, ’08. 
-— won for the small library. 
Oo. 

In the presentation of these and kindred 
subjects, and in accompanying editorial 
comment, as well as in the news accounts 
dealing with local and state library inter- 
ests, the bulletins give evidence of the care 
and thoroughness which go into the editing 
of them. They will serve the future histor- 
ian as invaluable material, and the indexed 
files have become permanent reference 
books of library economy as well. Nor do 
they in any particular traverse the field oc- 
cupied by the professional library periodi- 
cals. They rather supplement these, em- 
phasizing the local interests in each part- 
icular field. 

Moreover, the 


Jan. 


constituencies reached 
number many times those which the pro- 
fessional periodicals can hope to secure. 
It is unfortunately true that the subscrip- 
tion lists of the latter are relatively mea- 
ger, and confined largely to those profes- 
sionally engaged in the work. The state 
bulletins go to thousands of library trus- 
tees and unofficial friends of libraries. In 
the 14 states wherein these 15 bulletins are 
issued, fully 25,000 persons receive the 
local bulletin regularly and directly, and 
many others are supplied occasionally. 
The total annual issue is 102,000; the total 
cost for printing, approximately, $3,000; 


yearly cost for postage, $750. The latter 
sum will doubtless be reduced to less than 
$50 per annum by the terms of the new 
postal ruling admitting such publications 
to second-class mailing privileges. 

2 City bulletins. Of bulletins issued 
by city libraries, there are a few more than 
70 in this country, and something less 
than a dozen in England. For want of 
data, none of the English publications are 
considered in the summaries which follow. 
It is interesting to note that more than 
half of these bulletins have begun publica- 
tion in the last five years. Considering the 
numerical growth of public libraries in the 
same period, the increase 1n the number of 
bulletins is not noteworthy. 

Roughly classified, the bulletins show 
the following characteristics, all of them 
making the list of books acquired the 
chief feature: 

a Bulletins limited to lists of books 
received during a given period. 

b Bulletins which give the class num- 
bers. The Salem bulletin serves many 
of the small libraries as a guide for the 
Dewey three-figure classification, the Pitts- 
burgh Carnegie library bulletin for closer 
classification. 

c Bulletins supplied with liberal an- 
notations for books listed. Of this class, 
the Springfield bulletin is a model, its 
notes on currently-issued books being 
crisp, informing and interesting. 

d Bulletins containing select bibliog- 
raphies and topical lists of references. 
Those in the Salem bulletin, in the earlier 
files of the Providence and Boston bulle- 
tins, and in a number of other bulletins 
currently issued are of permanent value. 
An index to lists is printed regularly in 
the “Bulletin of bibliography.” The bib- 
liographies printed in the Bulletin of the 
New York public library are models of 
scholarship and of comprehensiveness. 

e Bulletins containing miscellany con- 
cerning the local library. Of these the 
bulletins of the Grand Rapids, St Joseph, 
and Haverhill libraries are good types. 

f Bulletins reprinting rare local his- 
torical material, or printing occasional ex- 
tracts from valuable manuscript sources 


in the library. The Boston, New York 
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and Pittsburgh bulletins have become val- 
uable to students of history through the 
use of such material. 

On the whole it is evident that the chief 
value which librarians attach to the bulle- 
tins issued under their auspices is in their 
power to advertise the library. Doubtless, 
this is the chief end which the bulletins 
serve. The business men of the United 
States expend annually on advertising a 
sum conservatively estimated at $150,000,- 
000. A commercial concern transacting a 
gross business of $5,000,000 a year would 
regard an expenditure of $25,000 a year for 
advertising purposes as a mere trifle. The 
70 libraries that collectively put into 
this form of advertising $25,000 a year, 
no doubt spend in the same period consid- 
erably more than $5,000,000. If, therefore, 
no other aim were sought except that of 
advertising the libraries concerned, the 
cost of publication would be justified. 
Those who have carefully studied the psy- 
chology of advertising lay particular em- 
phasis upon repetition, association, and 
ingenuity as factors leading to success. 
Repetition and association the bulletins 
certainly comprehend. Ingenuity is not 
so conspicuously apparent, nor, indeed, 
will the character of the institution rep- 
resented permit of that novelty designed to 
attract attention which is open to commer- 
cial ventures. The Spotless town and 
breakfast food variety of advertising can 
well be left to those engaged in barter and 
sale. The librarian can well lay stress, 
however, upon taste in typography, and 
attractive presentation of resources by 
means of appropriate illustrations and 
graphic charts accompanying well-written 
text. 

Instead of a bulletin of accessions at 
regular intervals, some librarians print or 
mimeograph brief title lists on special sub- 
jects of current interest. Particularly ac- 
tive in this respect are the libraries at 
Newark, Buffalo, Seattle, and Springfield. 
The latter, however, also issues an attract- 
ive and well-edited bulletin. In many 
places lists such as these are frequently 
printed in the columns of the local news- 
papers, and serve inexpensively and effect- 


ively the dual purpose of advertisement 
and of general information. 

A questionnaire to elicit the essential 
facts as to cost, extent of distribution, 
and special purposes influencing publica- 
tion, brought responses from 68 municipal 
libraries. A summary of these will serve 
to show something of the purposes sought 
through this source, and the estimate 
placed upon the medium as a valuable ve- 
hicle in furthering such purposes. From 
the answers received, it appears that 26 
of the bulletins appear monthly, and an 
equivalent number quarterly; 8 being pub- 
lished at bi-monthly intervals; 3 report 
publication semi-annually, and 3 annually. 
As the annual and semi-annual bulletins 
are merely compilations of accessions cov- 
ering the periods indicated, they need not 
be considered in connection with the bul- 
letins published at more frequent intervals, 
and purposing to cover a somewhat differ- 
ent field. 

The number of copies printed by these 
several bulletins varies from 250 to 24,700. 
As but 6 of them print more than 2,500 
copies of any one issue, these latter may 
be considered in a group by themselves, 
and the remaining 58 bulletins, the extent 
of whose editions is reported, may he re- 
garded as falling naturally into a different 
group. These latter may be classified into 
smaller groups as follows: 

Issuing from 250 to 500 copies, each...14 
Issuing from 600 to 1,000 copies, each. .25 
Issuing from 1,000 to 2,500 copies, each. .18 

It will be seen, therefore, that nearly 
two-thirds of all the bulletins comprise 
editions of 1,000, or less, for each issue. 
The question naturally arises, in view of 
this limited number for monthly or quar- 
terly distribution, how many patrons of 
the library are reached through this me- 
dium of communication. It is frankly ad- 
mitted by many of the correspondents who 
have responded definitely in answer to this 
question, that a very small fraction of the 
users of the library either take copies 
with them or make any regular use thereof. 
Perhaps the candid comment, or explana- 
tion, of one librarian will serve to illus- 
trate what many, no doubt, have in mind 
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in connection with this feature of the bul- 
letin: 

“Quite frankly, we publish our bulletin 
with a larger public in mind than that 
which actually draws our books. We are 
constantly told that the bulletin is of value 
to smaller libraries in aiding them in the 
choice of books. Since the establishment 
of the ‘A. L. A. Booklist’, this is less 
of an argument but it still holds for our 
books in applied science. We have rather 
an unusual number of these, and are able 
to print annotations, so that other libra- 
ries get the benefit of our experience. The 
prestige of printing a bulletin is to my 
mind a valuable asset to any library; the 
fact of issuing a regular publication gives 
a dignity to the library that is well worth 
paying for.” 

Referring again to the first group, 3 li- 
braries issue 3,000 copies each of every is- 
sue; one 6,000; one 12,000, and one 24,700. 

Any estimate as to average cost of pub- 
lication, either as to printing, incidental 
expenses, or editorial service involved in 
the preparation of copy, would be mis- 
leading, and of no practical worth; this 
for the reason that there is such a wide 
disparity as to all these items entering 
into cost, the conditions governing the 
contract for printing, and the special facili- 
ties that are at the disposal of some of the 
libraries, whereby the cost is materially 
reduced from the ordinary commercial 
rate. In at least two cases an arrangement 
exists whereby persons or firms not offi- 
cially connected with the library stand as 
sponsors for the bulletin, for the privilege 
of securing advertising that shall defray 
the expense involved. Reports for 66 bul- 
letins show a total of $17,950 expended for 
printing, the amounts varying in the indi- 
vidual cases from $11 to $3,500 annually. 

Postage and other expenses growing out 
of distribution give an additional total cost 
of about $1,500, in amounts varying from 
$1.00 per annum to $250. It is evident 
from the fact that many libraries report 
the sum first mentioned as the expense so 
involved, that the mails are in many cases 
not utilized for distribution. 

But 27 of the libraries issuing bulletins 
give any data as to estimated cost involved 
in preparation of copy, or of other edito- 
rial service, and again there is the very 
marked disparity as between $1.00 per an- 
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num and $2,500. A considerable propor- 
tion of these reports show an estimated 
expense for this purpose of from $1.00 to 
$4.00. Many librarians say that there is 
no expense connected with this work, their 
evident meaning being that there is no ex- 
pense additional to the salaries of the reg- 
ular staff. Inasmuch as many of them re- 
port that the work is done by the libra- 
rian, it is not to be assumed that they 
place such a light value upon their own 
services as to report an entire absence of 
cost in the doing of this work. 

Accepting the figures, therefore, as they 
appear in the schedules of cost submitted 
by the librarians who have kindly fur- 
nished the information sought, it would ap- 
pear that there is expended annually in 
the publication of the sixty-odd bulletins, 
approximately the following sums: 

For printing 
For postage, envelopes, and inciden- 


CO ier ena accs a peetare een 1,500 
For editorial service and proof-read- 
MN nctcctccccdecsenebensentanes 5,000 


This gives a total of about $25,000 per 
annum. Doubtless, $15,000 would more 
nearly represent the value of the time ex- 
pended in the preparation of the material 
for the various bulletins, and in the read- 
ing of the proof after such material has 
been put into type. 

In seeking to determine what use, if any, 
is made of the bulletin beyond calling at- 
tention to accession of books, the follow- 
ing questions were asked: 

“Is it used for clipping and pasting on 
cards?” 

“Is it intended for exchange purposes?” 

“Does it supplement or render unneces- 
sary work that would be required were 
the bulletin not published?” 

“If special topic lists of selected bibliog- 
raphies are included, are these reprinted 
as separates?” 

The use indicated in answer to the first, 
third and fourth questions herein enumer- 
ated, is almost negligible, but there is a 
general affirmative answer to the question 
as to whether the bulletin is intended for 
exchange purposes. 

The most interesting responses brought 
out by the questionnaire, are on a question 
closely allied to those above enumerated: 
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“What essentials ought to be embodied 
in a bulletin of this nature to furnish in- 
formation to the patrons of the library, in 
addition to the titles of new books added 
from time to time?” Some of the answers 
follow: 

1 We are rather proud of the material 
and typographical appearance of our ac- 
count of ourselves to our constituency. A 
free copy goes to every resident family, 
and a few complimentary copies are sent 
outside. We include a general statement 
of what is worth noting as to the library. 

The distribution of our bulletin is 
by police to every house and apartment 
in town. It is mailed to all teachers, and 
to about 233 libraries. The chief use of 
the bulletin published by this library is 
in calling attention to the new books, and, 
by brief descriptive notes, explaining a 
little their nature. The notes in the front 
of the bulletin as to library hours, deposit 
stations, and various other matters, are 
very useful in making the library known 
throughout the town. I am intending in 
the future to shorten the notes (for econ- 
omy) and to print more lists on special 
topics, such, for instance, as the one which 
is in preparation on “Business and 
trades.” 

In publishing in the bulletin “Resources 
of the library”, “Summary of the classifi- 
cation”, and various other matter, we have 
tried to bring the various activities of the 
library to the attention of the public, and 
to persuade them to use it, in short to 
advertise ourselves constantly in a manner 
fitting the dignity of the library in the 
community. 

Much work done in annotating the bul- 
letin serves also in classifying and in 
cataloging the books, and should therefore 
not be wholly charged to the expense of 
the bulletin. 

3 I think a literary side of the sort 
so admirably exemplified by the bulletin 
of the Springfield (Mass.) library is a 
valuable aid to the users of the library, 
but it is expensive. We feel that annota- 
tions are of the greatest value and use 
them more and more. 

4 The essential features, in addition to 
the titles of good books, are special topic 
lists, brief notes explanatory of contents 
rather than critical, information in stand- 
ing matter as to names of trustees, hours 
of service, location of central library, 
branches and stations. Bulletins of the 
larger libraries are often aids to the small- 
er libraries in choice of books and in the 
matter of special topic lists. By compari- 
son of lists in other bulletins, valuable in- 
formation may be gained, and often dupli- 
cation of work may be saved. 

We are about to discontinue our bul- 
letin, and put our money into frequent 
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letters made on the mimeograph and 
printed. Special small lists of books are 
most needed here. Bulletins have biblio- 
graphical value, and I believe are of more 
value to the librarians than to the public, 

6 A large number of our bulletins are 
delivered by our messenger boys here in 
the city, especially in the downtown dis- 
tricts. About 6,000 are delivered in this 
way. Copies are sent to all the schools, 
and, to a good many of the schools, a 
copy for each teacher, whenever it is de- 
sired. We believe that the bulletin is of 
enormous assistance to the users of the 
library in enabling them to have a list 
of titles in their homes, and to have short 
reading lists of the important magazine 
articles. We believe furthermore that it 
is a good medium for introducing the li- 
brary to people who come to the city, or 
to people who are not familiar with its 
workings. It is also used as a constant 
reference help by the various people in 
the library. 

We believe that it is highly essential to 
keep before the public the fact that the 
library is doing a good many things be- 
sides circulating books. The bulletin, I 
believe, ought to be used as the library’s 
newspaper. We are thinking of running 
sometime in the near future a series of 
articles in the bulletin describing the in- 
ternal workings of the library so that peo- 
ple will have a better understanding of 
its limitations. 

I believe that the daily paper of the 
town is the place for all library news, in- 
cluding new book lists. A bulletin never 
can do the same amount of good, because 
it does not reach the people who need it. 
I am opposed to a monthly bulletin, ex- 
cept in the case of a large city like Chi- 
cago. We hope to change ours to a 
quarterly next year. 

8 Bulletins are prepared and printed 
by this library simply to meet an insistent 
demand by trustees for a printed catalog. 

9 We have come to the conclusion that 
while the printing of bulletins is very nice, 
it is more economical to publish lists of 
a selected number of books. There are 
really few people who care to know that 
the library has added so many books in 
all classes during the month; whereas, 
they do want to know about the books in 
which they are especially interested. The 
ideal bulletin is the annotated one, and 
it should contain news notes about the 
library. 

10 We have concluded that the bulletin 
is hardly worth the expense. Although 
we have 16,000 or more borrowers, we 
had call for not more than about 8,000 
copies, our entire library being open shelf, 
and our new non-fiction books being placed 
on shelves where the patrons can easily 
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examine all the additions. There is prob- 
ably little real use for a bulletin. 

11 A bulletin should be as well printed 
and on as good paper as the library can 
afford. It is essentially for information, 
and should be suggestive, but not critical. 
Like everything else in library work, it 
must respond to the needs and tastes of 
the community. Some communities may 
care for book reviews, my people would 
not read them. Our bulletin has a large 
local use by the people who keep up with 
the library additions, and a secondary 
use equally important in advertising the 
library in branches and machine shops. 

12 The monthly bulletin has been dis- 
continued. In its place we now publish 
fortnightly classified lists in two of the 
daily papers. We also print from time to 
time lists of books in the library on spe- 
cial subjects. We have also been printing 
recently some bookmarks which are 
placed in books as issued in the circulat- 
ing department. 

We believe that these three things, the 
newspaper lists, the special lists, and the 
bookmarks, accomplish more than the bul- 
letins formerly published and they certain- 
ly cost less. 

13 Patrons applying for the bulletin de- 
sire the same almost wholly for ascertain- 
ing the new books added, and care little 
for the elaborate explanations of the at- 
tractions or workings of the institution. 

14 Some essentials of a bulletin are 
good paper, legible type, and book num- 
bers. A clear and uniform arrangement 
making all uses easy and speedy for ref- 
erence. An author index, annually; and 
in some instances this might take the 
place of miscellaneous matter and long 
book notices. 


For the history of the library bulletin, 
recent as its development has been, one 
must go back more than 50 years to note 
its beginnings. The first bulletin was pub- 
lished by the Boston public library in 
October, 1867, appearing with more or less 
regularity successively as a bi-monthly, a 
quarterly, a winter and autumn publica- 
tion, a quarterly again, until 1896. In that 
year the monthly bulletin superseded the 
quarterly issue, which had been revived in 
1890 as a new series differing radically 
from the earlier series. As noted in the 
preface to the first issue of the present 
quarterly bulletin series: 


“It abandoned the dictionary form of 
presenting titles of new books which had 
been followed in later issues of the first 
Series, and adopted instead a simpler 
method of classification, with author and 
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subject indexes. These quarterly bul- 
letins were also enriched with valuable 
special lists, facsimiles of some choice 
possessions of the Library—broadsides, 
manuscripts, maps, etc. They are still 
sought by students, and many of them 
have gone out of print and are rare.” 


In January of 1895, Mr Foster gave a 
new impulse to the printing of the Month- 
ly bulletin of the Providence public library, 
with its model reference lists. Among the 
interesting outgrowths of the bulletin idea 
may be mentioned “Book chat,” edited by 
Mr John Cotton Dana while librarian at 
Denver, and the excellent series of library 
numbers comprised in the Pratt Institute 
monthly of 1899 and 1900, edited by Miss 
Mary Wright Plummer. 

The following is a list, doubtless incom- 
plete, of libraries that issue bulletins with- 
in the meaning of the term as used here: 

Atlanta, Ga.; Baltimore, Md. (Enoch 
Pratt); Berkshire, Mass. (Athenaeum); 
Boston, Mass.; Branford, Conn. (Black- 
stone memorial); Brockton, Mass.; Brook- 
line, Mass.; Brooklyn, N. Y. (Public and 
Pratt Institute); Burlington, Vt. (Fletch- 
er); Cambridge, Mass.; Carthage, Mo.; 
Cincinnati, O. (Public, and Mercantile); 
Decatur, Ill.; Denver, Colo.; Detroit, 
Mich.; Evanston, Ill; Fairhaven, Mass. 
(Millicent); Fitchburg, Mass.; Galesburg, 
Ill.; Grand Rapids, Mich.; Hackensack, 
N. J. (Johnson); Hackley, Mich.; Hartford, 
Conn.; Haverhill, Mass.; Dover, N. H.; 


Helena, Mont.; Holyoke, Mass.; Hyde 
Park, Mass.; Joliet, Ill.; Kansas City, 
Mo.; Laconia, N. H.; Lincoln; Neb.; 
Malden, Mass.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; Nashua, N. H.; New- 
ark, N. J.; New Bedford, Mass.; New 
Haven, Conn.; New York city (Public, 
two series, monthly and Mercantile); 


Norwich, Conn. (Otis and Peck); Omaha, 
Neb.; Pasadena, Cal.; Paterson, N. J. (Dan- 
forth memorial); Peoria, Ill.; Philadelphia 
(Mercantile); Pittsburgh, Pa.; Portland, 
Ore. (Library association of Portland); 
Providence, R. I.; Quincy, Ill.; Rockford, 
Ill.; Rockville, Conn.; Salem, Mass.; 
San Antonio, Tex.; San Francisco, Cal.; 
Scranton, Pa.; Somerville, Mass.; Spring- 
field, Mass. (City library association); 
St. Louis, Mo.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Syracuse, 
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N. Y.; Taunton, Mass.; Trenton, N. J.; 
Waltham, Mass.; Washington, D. C.; 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. (Osterhout); Wilming- 
ton, Del.; Worcester, Mass. 

Summarized by states, the totals are 
as follows: Massachusetts, 17; New York, 
Illinois, Connecticut, each 6; Missouri, 
Pennsylvania, each 4; New Jersey, Michi- 
gan, New Hampshire, each 3; Rhode Is- 
land, Nebraska, Ohio, California, each 2; 
Vermont, Delaware, Maryland, Georgia, 
Montana, Colorado, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Oregon, Texas, District of Columbia, each 


1. 


Miss Maude Thayer, of Illinois, then 
presented for the Chairman, MR D. C. 
BROWN, of Indiana, the 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
DISTRIBUTION OF STATE 
DOCUMENTS 


Since the report of 1908 was made, your 
Committee has tried to arouse some intel- 
ligent interest and activity in certain states 
which have not been doing much in the 
distribution of documents. The states of 
Alabama, Delaware, Louisiana, Nevada, 
North Carolina, Oregon, and Tennessee, 
were the most delinquent. 

The officials of all these states have been 
written to by the chairman of your Commit- 
tee, and urged to take positive measures in 
this matter. 

Nevada makes no reply. Delaware 
sends its Assembly journals, but nothing 
else, and does not reply to the request. 
Tennessee is now sending journals and 
documents (since 1903). Louisiana is now 
sending its reports. Alabama hopes to 
have a law giving the Secretary of state 
power and money to distribute all docu- 
ments. At present, the fund is small and 
only a little can be done. Requests will be 
honored, however, but the carriage must 
be paid by the recipient. Oregon replies 
through its State librarian that a law has 
been passed covering the matter, and ex- 
changes will now be made. Missouri will 
exchange now through the State library. 
North Carolina is now sending (at least to 
Indiana) its reports. 


The remainder of the session was de- 
voted to the consideration of various mat- 
ters of business. 

It was voted that the Committee on a 
uniform (i. e., a model) law for distribu- 
tion of state documents be continued, and 
requested to draft a bill, as recommended 
in its report, and report thereon at th¢ 
next annual meeting. 

The Auditing committee reported that 
the accounts of the Treasurer had been ex- 
amined, and that proper vouchers and a 
balance of $37.60 had been found. It was 
voted that the report be accepted. 

It was voted that the recommendations 
made by Prof. Stimson in his paper, in 
relation to the publication of state session 
laws and statutes, be referred to the Com- 
mittee on uniformity in preparation of ses- 
sion laws. 

The Nominating committee then re- 
ported as follows: 

Your Committee, appointed to nominate 
officers for 1909-1910, respectfully recom- 
mends the election of the following per- 
sons to serve as Officers of this organiza- 
tion: 

President—John E, King, of Minnesota. 

First Vice-President—Dr Thomas M. 
Owen, of Alabama. 

Second Vice-President—J. M. Hitt, of 
Washington. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Asa C. Tilton, of 
Wisconsin. 

Executive committee—Mr King (ex-of 
ficio), Mr Tilton, and Mr Brigham, of 
Rhode Island. 

It was voted that the report be accepted. 
It was then moved that Miss Thayer, of 
Illinois, cast the ballot of the meeting for 
the officers nominated; and the ballot was 
cast. 

THE PRESIDENT read the amend- 
ment to Section 1 of the By-laws, offered 
at the last annual meeting and asked what 
action the meeting wished to take there- 
on. After discussion it was voted that the 
amendment be laid on the table. 

It was voted that the Secretary be in- 
structed to continue to print 300 copies of 
the Proceedings. 


Adjourned. 











LEAGUE OF LIBRARY COMMISSIONS 
Sixth Annual Meeting at Bretton Woods, N. HL, July 2-3, 1909. 


FIRST SESSION 


(Friday, July 2, 1909, 10 a. m.) 

The first session was called to order 
July 2, at 10:00 a. m., by the President, 
Mrs Percival Sneed, of Georgia. In her 
opening address the Chair called attention 
to the fact that five new library commis- 
sions had been established during the past 
year, including the states of Illinois, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and Utah. 

The Treasurer, Miss Sarah B. Askew, 


New Jersey, then presented her report 
which was accepted. 
An amendment to the Constitution, 


combining the offices of Secretary and 
Treasurer, was adopted, upon the unani- 
mous recommendation of the Executive 
board. 

In the absence of MISS MARY E. 
HAZELTINE, Chairman, Mr Chalmers 
Hadley, Indiana, presented the 


REPORT OF THE PUBLICATION 
COMMITTEE 


The Publication committee begs to sub- 
mit the following report of its work since 
the mid-winter meeting in Chicago, Janu- 
ary 1909, as to the progress of publica- 
tions in hand and new publications that 
are contemplated: 

Swedish list. An important addition to 
the lists of foreign books for American 
libraries and making the fifth in number, 
is the “Swedish list,” compiled by Miss 
Valfrid Palmgren of Stockholm and edited 
by the Minnesota public library commis- 
sion. This is printed in the same style as 
the other foreign lists and is a most valu- 
able contribution. Miss Palmgren brought 
to this work a quick sympathy and a thor- 
ough knowledge of Swedish literature. 
Equal appreciation is due to Miss Clara 
F. Baldwin, Secretary of the Minnesota 
public library commission, and to the 
Commission itself for the immense 
amount of work which was done on the 
list. The introduction was written by the 
compiler, and gives an excellent idea of 
the list’s purpose. In regard to it, she 
says “Need I tell you that I have tried 


to do my very best and that I have work- 
ed not only with my brains but also with 
my heart. .May it be of use to your li- 
braries and cause some pleasure to my 
countrymen in your country.” In addition 
to the excellent books by Swedish au- 
thors, the compiler has included a num- 
ber of books by American authors, which 
have been translated into Swedish, in or- 
der to interest the newly arrived immi- 
grant in the history and life of his adopt- 
ed country even before he can read its 
language. Full bibliographic information 
is given to assist the librarian who wishes 
to purchase Swedish books. 


Mending and repair of books. Much 
interest has been shown by commissions 
in the pamphlet on “Mending and repair 
of books”, which has been in charge of 
Miss Margaret W. Brown of the Iowa li- 
brary commission. Work on this pam- 
phlet has been delayed, but the material is 
now ready and copies of the ms. will 
shortly be sent out, for the author wishes 
an actual test made, before her material is 
put into print, of the merit of the pam- 
phlet’s suggestions as to mending and re- 
pair of books. 


Tract No. 10. This tract, compiled by 
Mr Chalmers Hadley of the Indiana li- 
brary commission and published by the 
A. L. A. Publishing board, was combined 
this year with a revised edition of Tract 
No. 1, and the reprint which is now in 
press bears the title “Why do we need 
a public library? Material for a library 
campaign.” The tract consists of con- 
densed statements from library articles 
and addresses, and actual newspaper edit- 
orials which have done good service in a 
campaign for a public library. 


Children’s suggestive list. A valuable 
aid in the selection of children’s books 
suitable for grades below the high school, 
is that in preparation by the Wisconsin 
free library commission. This list prob- 
ably will be ready for use next autumn 
and will be limited to about 500 titles, 
exclusive of books for the youngest read- 
ers. It aims to meet the needs of libraries 
in small towns, but includes many stand- 
ard titles which children should be en- 
couraged to read. In arrangement and 
annotation the list promises to be unusu- 
ally valuable to library workers. 
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Several editions will be indicated for 
well known titles, where there is a marked 
difference in price; about 100 of the best 
titles will be starred; full trade items will 
be given; short annotations provided when 
deemed desirable, and Library of Con- 
gress serial numbers will be supplied. It 
is probable that ages at which the differ- 
ent books are most suitable for children 
will be specified. The appendix will form 
an important part of the work and will in- 
clude descriptions of various series of 
children’s books, preferably recent, with 
the best titles starred, and special list of 
popular stories of boarding schools, sto- 
ries of the West, Indian, detective. rail- 
road stories, etc. 

Magazines for the small library. Such 
was the demand for this pamphlet, com- 
piled by Mrs Katharine MacDonald 
Jones, formerly of the Wisconsin commis- 
sion, that the supply was exhausted very 
soon after the publication of the pamphlet 
last autumn. To meet the needs of the 
smaller libraries in particular, this pam- 
phlet was brought to date this spring, many 
new inclusions made and it has now been 
reissued. It follows the original arrange- 
ment and was printed for the League of 
Library Commissions at actual cost price 
by the H. W. Wilson Co., of Minneapolis. 

Graded list of books and reference 
books for schools. The League was for- 
tunate this spring in securing 500 copies 
with its own imprint and cover, of the 
“Class-room libraries for public schools; 
listed by grades,” prepared by the Buffalo 
public library. Following the preface, 
the books listed are classed in nine school 
grades, with an author-title index, subject 
index, reference books, stories about chil- 
dren for teachers and parents, and poetry 
about children for teachers and parents. 

Anniversaries and holidays. The League 
also secured 500 copies of the pamphlet 
“Anniversaries and holidays, references 
and suggestions for picture bulletins,” ed- 
ited by Miss Mary E. Hazeltine and print- 
ed by the Wisconsin free library commis- 
sion. 


Reading course for librarians. Through 
an oversight, the question of the reading 
course for librarians did not come up for 
consideration at the January mecting of 
the League, in Chicago. Following that 
meeting, a committee was appointed by 
the President to confer with the Publica- 
tion committee regarding this course. Its 
great value was realized, but there were 
several questions to be considered in con- 
nection with it, and the chairman of the 
Committee conferred with Miss Hazeltine, 
chairman of the Publication committee, 
and with Miss Mary E. Ahern, Editor of 
“Public Libraries”, in regard to the course. 


It was agreed that the proposed course 
should in no way be a correspondence 
course for technical training, but one to 
stimulate and broaden the interest of li- 
brary workers in their profession; that 
nothing be printed for the course until the 
whole plan of work was outlined, and that 
this outline cover approximately two 
years; that the course would be of greatly 
increased value if reprints of library arti- 
cles be provided, as so many libraries 
would lack the material cited in the 
course. 

Also, since upon completion of the 
outline so much work would still be re- 
quired in selecting books and articles for 
reading, it was suggested that refer- 
ences for the different topics in the read- 
ing course be selected by the different li- 
brary commissions. 

It was suggested also, that while the 
League should arrange the course, and 
through its members supply the citations, 
the editorial comment on the subjects un- 
der consideration should be made by the 
Editor of “Public Libraries.” 

Legislative sessions in several states 
made it impossible to do more than reach 
the above suggestions, and the absence of 
Miss Hazeltine in Europe, prevented a 
conference of the representatives of the 
League’s committees with Miss Ahern, 
It is recommended, therefore, that action 
be not taken by the League until such a 
conference can be held later in the year, 
as the question of reprints will have to be 
decided before work upon the reading 
course can be begun with advantage. 

It is recommended that the League pro- 
vide for a list of books in Polish, to fol- 
low, in character and scope, the five for- 
eign lists which have already been print- 


ed. 
CHALMERS HADLEY 
For the Committee 
MR LEGLER then announced that the 


A. L. A. Publishing board had expressed 
a willingness to publish the pamphlet on 
“Mending and repair of books.” 

MR BAILEY moved that the offer of 
the Publishing board be accepted. Carried. 

It was voted that suitable recognition be 
given Miss Palmgren for her splendid 
service in preparing the “Swedish list,” 
and that the Secretary be requested to 
convey to Miss Palmgren the thanks of 
the League. 

Upon motion, the report of the Publica- 
tion committee was then accepted. 

MR WILSON (Vt.) said that it was 
difficult for the people in New England to 
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attend the mid-winter meeting of the 
League in Chicago, and he gave a brief 
report of the meeting of New England li- 
brary commission workers which was held 
in Hartford in the spring. 

MR LEGLER then moved that a com- 
mittee be appointed to make plans for 
sectional meetings of the League,—one in 
New England, one in the Middle West, 
and one on the Pacific Coast. Carried. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
UNIFORM TRAVELING LI- 
BRARY BLANKS 


Miss Charlotte Templeton, Nebraska, in 
the absence of the Chairman, MISS MAR- 
GARET BROWN, Iowa, submitted the 
following report: 


Following the instructions given at the 
last mid-winter meeting of the League, 
your Committee on uniform traveling li- 
brary blanks, put in tentative form three 
blanks, i. e., a shipping record, a daily re- 
port blank, a monthly and yearly report 
blank. The items included in these blanks 
were those which had been decided upon 
at the mid-winter meeting, as necessary to 
give the desired information for compari- 
son or uniformity. These tentative blanks 
were sent only to the commissions repre- 
sented at the meeting, because it was 
thought best that they should be tested 
first by those who had participated in the 
discussion and decision regarding the va- 
rious items to be included. 

Blanks were sent to Pennsylvania, Indi- 
ana, Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Ne- 
braska, Missouri, Iowa. An explanatory 
and descriptive statement accompanied the 
blanks, with the request that an actual test 
be made of same in correlating with reg- 
ular library records in use in the various 
states. This was later supplemented by a 
form for report on the use of the blanks, 
which included the following question: 
“After testing the blanks, is it your wish 
that uniform blanks be prepared by this 
Committee, following the form of the tent- 
ative blanks, with such changes or modifi- 
cations as are deemed best after these re- 
ports are filed?” 

The answers indicated that the majority 
were ready to accept the blanks in the 
present form, only a few suggesting slight 
modifications. From the responses re- 
ceived, your Committee believes that such 
blanks can be prepared as will answer the 
requirements of co-operating traveling li- 
braries. Before placing the blanks in per- 
manent form, time is desired in which to 
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make such changes as are deemed neces- 
sary, based on the reports already filed, 
and to make further test of these blanks 
by other traveling libraries desiring to co- 
operate. 

Your Committee therefore suggests that 
an extension of time be given for this pur- 
pose until the coming mid-winter meeting 
of the League. 

The report was accepted. 


MISS MIRIAM E. CAREY, Minnesota, 
presented the following 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
COMMISSION WORK IN STATE 
INSTITUTIONS 


Last year’s Committee on libraries in 
state institutions gathered statistics as to 
the relations of the commissions to those 
libraries. It was shown that out of 28 
states which replied to the inquiries, 1 
state, New Jersey, had entire control of 
institutional libraries, 10 had attempted co- 
operation with them, 5 gave frequent as- 
sistance and the remaining 12 had made 
no effort to reach these classes. 

Since the last report Minnesota has in- 
cluded state charitable institutions on the 
same terms as public and school libraries. 
Indiana, Oregon, Michigan and Wisconsin 
have continued to assist these libraries in 
various ways. Wherever it has been pos- 
sible to carry through any line of work in 
institutions, a use of books has resulted 
which is almost beyond belief. In the 
fifth biennial report of the Indiana com- 
mission, it is stated that at the State re- 
formatory the circulation from a library of 
5,000 volumes was 161,921. “This means 
that every inmate in the reformatory read 
2 books a week during the period of his 
incarceration.” In Iowa, out of an insti- 
tution population of 9,580, 2,776 used the 
libraries. The insane and feeble-minded, 
who constituted nearly half this number, 
read less in proportion than the others, 
their percent being 12. Taking out these 
classes, the percentage of readers to popu- 
lation was 57. In the prison, men’s re- 
formatory and the reform schools the per- 
centages were 67, 78, 79 and 61 respective- 
ly. 49 percent of the blind and 68 of the 
deaf used the library. In Minnesota, dur- 
ing May, 1909, at the prison there were 
565 readers out of 718 men; and at the re- 
formatory, 323 readers among 364 men. 

In view of these facts, which reveal a 
much greater demand for books than is 
shown in public libraries, this Committee 
begs to submit a few statements and sug- 
gestions: ; 

1 Every would-be reader has a claim 
upon librarians. 
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2 Every person whose circumstances 
make the need of books specially strong, 
has a specially strong claim. 

3 Every locality which contains per- 
sons who use the books within reach regu- 
larly, has a claim that these books may be 
good books, and that they may grow bet- 
ter as time goes on. 

When an environment deprives read- 
ers of initiative in obtaining these better 
things, the appeal is to recognized and es- 
tablished sources for such betterment. 

5 When the established sources for 
betterment cannot be relied upon in li- 
brary matters, the responsibility with re- 
gard to books and reading rests with li- 
brary organizations. 

In the segregated communities which 
we call state institutions, namely, the 
prisons and reformatories, the hospitals 
for the insane, and the schools for the 
deaf, the blind, and the feeble-minded, it 
has been proved by statistics that there 
are persons who wish to read; who need 
to read; and who do read whatever they 
can get. 

Inmates of institutions are an absolute- 
ly dependent class. They have no initi- 
ative about anything whatever. The re- 
sponsibility for their material welfare has 
been recognized more and more definitely 
with the passing years of the Christian 
era, and their spiritual and intellectual 
claims as well. But it is too much to ex- 
pect that these necessities can be ade- 
quately provided for by any single body 
of men, whether legislatures, boards or 
trustees. Special needs should be dealt 
with by persons competent along these 
lines. That the standard for matters per- 
taining to the wants of these classes is as 
high as it is, and that it is attained as 
nearly as it is, is something for which hu- 
manity should congratulate itself. It is, 
however, too much to expect that the 
standard should be maintained without the 
help of all who count themselves as in- 
terested in social betterment. 

It is necessary that different phases of 
the life of these people should be con- 
sidered from time to time by others be- 
sides the governing boards who cannot be 
expected to be specialists. If religious or- 
ganizations were content to ignore the 
claims of inmates of institutions and leave 
their religious welfare wholly to the in- 
itiative of legislatures, boards and trus- 
tees, they would do‘wrong. If education- 
al organizations took no note of schools 
and scholars in institutions, they would 
have no right to blame those who are 
managing them if education were neglect- 
ed. Would they, however, be blameless 
themselves? i 

As to books and reading in institutions, 
is not the appeal to librarians? Can they 


ignore these communities where human be- 
ings wish to read, do read, and need to 
read? Realizing these conditions, and be- 
lieving that commissions are the best 
equipped forces to improve them, this 
Committee makes the following sugges- 
tions: 

Begin a “getting-in-touch” campaign by 
collecting statistics as to institution libra- 
ries with a view to including them in the 
reports of the commissions. Follow this 
up by personal visits and by talks about 
books and reading, especially in places 
where schools are carried on. Put the in- 
stitutions on the mailing-list for the A. L. 
A. Booklist, and follow this by offers of 
help in selection of new books. Having 
in these ways shown the institution peo- 
ple that they are not outside the pale, but 
that the commission is a fellow-worker 
with them, it will not be difficult to ar- 
range for a discussion of the best means 
to perfect library work in these places. 

If the institutions prove indifferent or 
unwilling to undertake a new enterprise, 
then the commission may decide to in- 
clude in its field these libraries rather than 
have them administered in haphazard 
fashion, or not at all. In this way the in- 
stitution work becomes established to ex- 
ist as long as the commission does, and 
to benefit from the commission’s settled 
standard and technical equipment. 

It is sometimes said that institutions 
resent the presence of outsiders. But, 
though it would be useless to undertake 
any sort of work in any institution against 
its will or without the consent and co- 
operation of the governing boards, yet it 
is true that once this consent is obtained 
the matter is as much settled as though a 
general had given an order to an army. 
For institution workers are accustomed to 
receiving orders from superior officers and 
do not concern themselves further than to 
obey them. 

If the organizer of a commission is sent 
to institution libraries to serve them as 
the others in the state are served, results 
will not develop as rapidly as would be 
the case if the field were not so wide. In 
the case of the insane, it is doubtful if the 
much needed research and experimental 
work can be undertaken by so general an 
officer as a commission organizer. Li- 
brary work among the insane is a new 
field. It offers an opportunity of service 
to the human race not surpassed in its 
possibilities by any undertaking now un- 
der consideration in civilized society. In 
order to prove or disprove the claim that 
books may be used as remedies, some 
one must devote months to experiment 
and observation in order to state definite- 
ly what books are best for certain classes 
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of the insane. No commission could ex- 

ect to provide an officer for work of this 
ind, requiring his full time and so identi- 
fied with hospital interests, but it is both 
a duty and a privilege of every commis- 
sion to so demonstrate the need and pos- 
sibilities of this work among the insane 
that the states will appoint librarians to 
supervise groups of hospitals, or carry on 
experimental work in each. 

Why should this work not be attempt- 
ed? Why not extend help to the thou- 
sands who perhaps need only the impulse 
which the right book would give them to 
be saved from becoming chronic patients? 
To those who have encountered the prob- 
lem of the chronic insane and who realize 
the appalling numbers who are left in this 
condition to burden the states, any open- 
ing which offers a hope of help to this 
class would seem worthy of the support of 
every organization and individual that 
claims to be interested in questions of 
betterment. 

Until library work among the insane be- 
comes a special feature of the work and is 
provided for suitably, commissions can do 
much good by sending to these hospitals 
traveling libraries specially selected for 
the inmates. They should consist of 
cheerful books ‘of a variety of kinds, all in 
attractive form; but religion, accounts of 
crime, hypnotism and kindred subjects 
should be eliminated from the collections, 

Another way to take up institutional 
work is for the commission to take steps 
to show the controlling board the neces- 
sity and value of systematic library serv- 
ice, thus setting a standard, and then to 
withdraw in the belief that it is better to 
leave the institutions to themselves, as 
they have adequate funds for their needs 
and prefer to have their work carried on 
by their own employees. The objection 
to this plan is that during the time that it 
is left in the hands of boards of trustees, 
it is in danger from changes in the per- 
sonnel of such bodies. Until the matter 
is taken out of their hands it can have no 
assured permanence, because their inter- 
ests are too large and too diversified to 
make it certain that they will take a spe- 
cialist’s view of a special line of work. 
However, this method of procedure is 
simple and is in the power of any com- 
mission, but it is a question whether it is 
wise to undertake the introduction of a 
technical system unless its permanence is 
assured. Undoubtedly it would be better 
if the commission were not to withdraw 
after the initiatory steps, but to continue 
its campaign of education until the gov- 
erning powers were willing to ask the leg- 
islature to set aside funds to make the li- 
brary work in institutions an established 
feature. 


Your Committee, then, recommends that 
all commissions get in touch with institu- 
tions by soliciting statistics for publica- 
tion; by supplying the A. L. A. Book-list 
and offering to select new books; by per- 
sonal visits and talks about library mat- 
ters; by preparing and circulating special 
libraries among the insane; and finally by 
including the institution libraries in their 
several fields on the same terms as others, 
or, by urging upon the state authorities 
the needs of these people until a state li- 
brarian for institutions is appointed and 


provided for permanently from the public 
funds. 


(Signed) 
MIRIAM E. CAREY, Chairman 
LUTIE E. STEARNS 
SARAH B. ASKEW 
Committee 
MISS ASKEW supplemented the report 


with a most interesting account of the 
traveling libraries which have been sent 
by the New Jersey. commission to the 
penal and charitable institutions of that 
state. The Commission has been aided in 
this work by the State board of charities 
and corrections, and the list of books for 
the insane has been chosen by the Board of 
directors of the hospitals for the insane. 

MRS EARL moved that the report be 
adopted and that copies of its recommend- 
ations be sent to all library commissions. 
Carried. 

THE PRESIDENT requested Mr Had- 
ley to take the Chair while she presented 
an appeal for the need of books in the 
United States penitentiaries. One of these 
is located near Atlanta, and the warden 
presented its case at a meeting of the 
Georgia library association. 

A most ill-assorted library has been col- 
lected by donations, but there is no ap- 
propriation for books in any of these in- 
stitutions, and such an appropriation could 
only be secured by an act of Congress. 

MISS HOBART maintained that the 
suggestion might well come from the 
League of Library Commissions, and upon 
her motion, it was voted that a committee 
be appointed to draw up resolutions, rec- 
ommending that a law be passed making 
an appropriation for libraries in the United 
States penitentiaries; that copies of these 
resolutions be sent to each library com- 
mission; to influential congressmen; to 
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prominent newspapers, especially those 
which publish library news; and that if 
deemed advisable, the Committee might 
draft a bill. 

Valuable suggestions as to ways of urg- 
ing the plan were offered by Mr Green 
(Mass.), Mr Whitcher and Mrs Root (R. 
I.). Mr Green, (Cal.) proposed that the 
matter be also referred to the American 
Library Association as a whole. 


MR CHALMERS HADLEY presented 
the following 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
ESSENTIALS OF A MODEL 
COMMISSION LAW 


At the mid-winter meeting of the 
League in Chicago, in January, 1909, it was 
proposed that some suggestions for a 
good library commission law be made. 
The frequent requests for such sugges- 
tions from library associations in non- 
commission states made this desirable, 
and the suggestions proposed by your 
Committee are given, not with any note of 
finality, but with the hope that they may 
prove valuable as a foundation. 

Varied conditions in different states 
make it unwise if not impossible to do 
other than present tentative suggestions 
which can be modified to meet individual 
demands. Therefore, no _ state should 
adopt the proposals made without first 
understanding that they are intended only 
as suggestions which seem desirable after 
several years’ experience in library com- 
mission activities and with the usual con- 
ditions which surround them. 

In Section 2 of the proposed law, for in- 
stance, which relates to the appointment 
of the commission members, it is suggest- 
ed that they be appointed, one for 1 year, 
one for 2 years, one for 3 years, one for 
4 years and one for 5 years; and that 
thereafter all appointments shall be for 5 
years. 

Such an arrangement is proposed to 
protect the commission membership from 
any hostility which may arise during one 
single state administration of 4 years; but 
in the State of Indiana, for instance, this 
section would be unconstitutional as no 
governor can appoint for a term of office 
exceeding 4 years in length. The sugges- 
tions for a proposed law will be read first 
by sections, then some alternatives and 
explanations will be presented: 

1 Name. (Name of state) library 
commission or (Name of state) public l- 
brary commission. Said commission shall 
be assigned permanent quarters in the 
state house. 


2 Commissioners. The board of com- 
missioners shall consist of 5 members, 
to be appointed by the governor who shall 
also fill all vacancies for an unexpired 
term. 

Members of the commission to serve 
without salaries, but actual expenses in- 
cident to attending meetings of the com- 
mission to be paid by the state. Members 
of the commission are not to be in the 
publishing business. 

Appointments of the commissioners 
shall be: one for 1 year, one for 2 years, 
one for 3 years, one for 4 years, and one 
for 5 years; and thereafter all appoint- 
ments shall be for 5 years. 

3 Organization of commission. Offi- 
cers of the commission shall be: a chair- 
man elected from the members thereof for 
a term of one year, and a secretary. not a 
member of the commission, to be ap- 
pointed by the commission, and who 
shall serve at the will of the commission, 
under such conditions and for such com- 
pensation as the commission shall deem 
adequate. 

Said secretary shall keep a record of 
the proceedings of the commission; keep 
accurate accounts of its financial transac- 
tions; have charge of its work in organiz- 
ing new libraries, and improving those al- 
ready established; supervise the work of 
the traveling libraries; and in general, per- 
form such duties as may from time to 
time be assigned him by said commission. 

Said commission may also employ such 
other assistants as shall be required for 
the performance of the commission’s work, 
who shall serve upon such conditions as 
the commission shall determine. 

In addition to their salaries, the secre- 
tary and assistants shall be allowed their 
actual and necessary expenses while ab- 
sent from the commission office upon the 
service of the commission. 

4 Appropriations. Appropriations to be 
statutory, and general. All bills shall be 
paid when approved and signed by the 
president and secretary of the commis- 
sion and audited by the state auditor. 

5 Scope of work. The commission 
shall give advice to all school, state insti- 
tutional, free and public libraries, and to 
all communities in the state which may 
propose to establish libraries, as to the 
best means of establishing and administer- 
ing them; selecting and cataloging books 
and other details of library management; 
and may send any of its members to aid in 
organizing such libraries or assist in the 
improvement of those already established. 
It may also receive gifts of money, books, 
or other property which may be used or 
held in trust for the purpose or purposes 
given; may purchase and operate travel- 
ing libraries, and circulate such libraries 
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within the state among communities, li- 
braries, schools, colleges, universities, li- 
brary associations, study clubs, charitable 
and penal institutions, under such con- 
ditions and rules as the commission deem 
necessary to protect the interests of the 
state and best increase the efficiency of 
the service it is expected to render the 
public. ; ; : 

It may publish lists and circulars of in- 
formation, and said commission may co- 
operate with other state library commis- 
sions and libraries in the publication of 
documents, in order to secure the most 
economical administration of the work for 
which it was formed. 

It may conduct courses or schools of 
library instruction and hold librarians’ in- 
stitutes in various parts of the state, 
and co-operate with others in_ such 
schools or institutes. 

It may also conduct a clearing house 
for periodicals for free gift to local li- 
braries, and said commission shall perform 
such other service in behalf of public li- 
braries as it may consider for the best in- 
terests of the state. 

In connection with and under the super- 
vision of the president of each normal 
school in the state and the president of 
the state university, the commission may 
arrange for courses of lectures every year 
at each of the schools on, book selection, 
use and care of books, cataloging and ad- 
ministration of school libraries; may: co- 
operate with the state board of education 
in devising plans for the care of school li- 
braries, in aiding teachers in school library 
administration, and in formulating rules 
and regulations governing the use of such 
libraries throughout the state. Such sug- 
gestions, rules and regulations are to be 
promulgated through the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction. 

6 Reports. The commission shall make 
a biennial report to the governor, which 
report shall show library conditions and 
progress in (State), and shall contain an 
itemized statement of the expenses of the 
commission. This report, when printed, 
shall be presented to the general assembly 
of the state. It shall be printed and bound 
by the state under the same regulations 
that govern the printing of the other re- 
ports of the executive officers of the state 
and it shall be distributed by the pub- 
lic library commission. 

7 All laws and parts of laws in con- 
flict with the provisions of this act are 
hereby repealed. 

Comment 

1 Name. Many names have been used 
to designate the work of library organiza- 
tion and extension as 


they are now 


Criticism 
has been passed on “Public library com- 
mission,” and “Free library commission,” 
as not character and 
It has been said, also, 
that these designations convey an idea of 
temporary organization and work, as com- 
missions are frequently created for tem- 
porary services. 


carried on in the several states. 


clear the 
kind of work done. 


making 


The names, “State library commission,” 
and “Library extension department,” have 
been proposed as better designations, but 
in the Committee’s opinion “State library 
commission” would be confused with the 
governing board of the state library, when 
frequently that institution does not have 
charge of what is usually called commis- 
sion work. The name, “Library extension 
department,” gives no idea of the instruc- 
tional and other phases of 
work. Therefore, the 


commission 
name (Name of 
state) library commission is preferred, and 
as an alternative (Name of state) public 
library commission. 

In some states lack of room may pre- 
vent the commission from having offices 
in the state house, but ordinarily the com- 
mission should be assigned quarters there, 
as its work has a dignity and importance 
which should place it with the other de- 
partments of state work. It is an advan- 
tage also, to have the commission office 
where its force and work can become 
known to the officers of the state. 

2 Commissioners. Five members best. 
A larger number is cumbersome, and a 
smaller number makes too uncertain all 
the support needed for the secretary and 
the work. The Committee does not favor 
any provision in a library commission law 
which makes obligatory any ex-officio 
members on the commission, for its work 
is too important to be jeopardized by ex- 
officio members whose time and interest 
would be divided between it and some oth- 
er public work. It seems unfair to place 
heads of other departments of state work 
on the commission unless the secretary of 
the commission is appointed on boards 
controlling other departments of work. 
However, were no specific officers desig- 
nated in the appointment of the commis- 
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sioners, it would still be possible to ap- 
point a public officer as a library commis- 
sioner if this were advisable. 

It is unwise to call any attention what- 
ever to politics in appointments to the 
commission, even to the extent of desig- 
nating that the commission shall be “non- 
partisan” or “bi-partisan.” 

3 Organization of commission. The 
provision prohibiting the appointment on 
the commission of any person connected 
with the publishing business is suggested 
as all book selection and recommendations 
made by the commission would be made 
under suspicion if such business connec- 
tions were allowed. 

The term of service of a commissioner 
should be 5 years, if constitutional in a 
state, to avoid any complete reorganiza- 
tion in a single administration of state 
government. 

A provision to prevent the appointment 
of a secretary from the commission mem- 
bers seems wise, since without such limi- 
tations a self-perpetuating office would be 
possible. 

In selecting a president of the commis- 
sion, which should be done by the mem- 
bers themselves of the commission, it is 
wise if possible to select a member who 
lives in or near the city in which the com- 
mission’s headquarters is located, for con- 
venience and saving of time in securing 
his signature or approval on vouchers and 
bills. 

In regard to the executive officer of a 
commission, one member of your Commit- 
tee suggested that the title, “Director of 
library extension and Secretary of the 
board,” be used as the term “Secretary” 
is sometimes taken in its purely clerical 
sense, and the title suggested would carry 
a larger meaning with commensurate in- 
fluence in certain localities. 

With a conscientious and interested li- 
brary commission, ‘as must be assumed, 
the secretary should be appointed without 
limitations, except to serve at the will of 
the commission. This will make easy the 
early removal of an undesirable secretary 
as well as protect a successful one in the 
continuation of good work. It seems bet- 
ter to place the responsibility of appoint- 


ments to the commission’s working force 
on the commission itself, although in real- 
ity the commission will likely make such 
appointments to the staff as are recom- 
mended by the secretary. One member of 
the Committee stated that, while the secre- 
tary would in reality recommend the ap- 
pointment of assistants, to give him the 
appointing power would arouse hostile 
criticism. 

4 Appropriations. Appropriations should 
be statutory to protect the commission’s 
financial resources from the whims 
or ignorance of every finance committee. 
If they are also regular instead of 
specific, flexibility will be given in meet- 
ing new and unexpected demands in com- 
mission work; and one small, general ap- 
propriation frequently can accomplish 
more than several specific appropriations. 

There is nothing in the law in most 
states to prevent a library commission 
from obtaining a specific appropriation for 
a special purpose, in addition to its regu- 
lar appropriation, when this is deemed de- 
sirable. 

5 Scope of work. In the first place, it 
is difficult to suggest a provision which 
will be sufficiently comprehensive to cover 
all new commission activities in an indi- 
vidual state, not to mention several states. 
Therefore, in the suggestions there has 
been included the provision which has 
been of the greatest service to one com- 
mission at least, namely, “and said com- 
mission shall perform such other services 
in behalf of public libraries as it may con- 
sider for the best interests of the state.” 
This provision is in direct opposition to 
what has been advocated occasionally in 
the past when a clear and definite limit to 
commission activities has been suggested; 
but this work and field is growing more 
rapidly than legislation can forecast, and 
it wo..d be unfortunate to handicap the 
work unnecessarily. Then, too, with every 
new direction the work might take, iron- 
bound legislative provisions would make 
amendments to the commission law neces- 
sary, and there is much danger in making 
possible a general attack on a good law 
through the necessity of amending some 
special section. With a conscientious and 
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intelligent commission there seems to be 
no reason for timidity or hesitation in 
giving the commission some initiative so 
long as its activities are confined to the 
field of public libraries, as the provision 
mentioned above as desirable, does limit 
it. 

In regard to “shall advise” and “may 
advise,” the Committee prefers the former. 
It looks unwise to appropriate state money 
for work, the performance of which is en- 
tirely optional. Then, if the commission 
has any working force at all, there is no 
additional expense attached to giving ad- 
vice. In connection with traveling li- 
braries, schools of instruction, library in- 
stitutes, etc., the use of “may” seems 
preferable to “shall” since the expenditure 
of money should be at the discretion of 
the commission and subject to its state 
of finances. 

In “scope of work” no reference was 
made to a legislative reference department, 
but there should be nothing in the law to 
prevent the establishment of such a de- 
partment if the commission’s funds will 
permit it. One member of the Committee 
gave an opinion that if no such department 
existed in a state, the commission should 
be left free to provide for it, but in his 
opinion, the work of a library commission 
should be with libraries, not with indivi- 
duals. There can be no doubt, however, 
that a legislative reference department 
under a library commission would prove an 
advantage to a commission because it 
would be a department where tangible re- 
sults could be seen, and a department of 
work which would appeal to the legislator. 

In regard to normal school co-operation, 
the Committee would limit the instruction 
given normal school students in library 
administration to the administration of 
school libraries exclusively; for instruction 
in public library administration can be 
given to much better advantage by other 
than normal schools, preferably by the li- 
brary commission. 

6 Reports. The commission’s report 
should be printed as other state depart- 
mental reports are printed. Since the 
work of the commission is with libraries 
and it is empowered to distribute publica- 


tions to them, its own report should be 
distributed by the commission rather than 
by the secretary of state or any other of- 
ficer. 

One member of the Committee objected 
to the appearance of an itemized financial 
statement of the commission’s expendi- 
tures in its report, on the ground of ad- 
ditional expense in printing without com- 
mensurate advantages, while another mem- 
ber favored the printing of such statement 
if it were not given publicity elsewhere. 
A biennial report was also suggested, but 
the frequency with which the general as- 
sembly convenes should be an important 
factor in determining the frequency of 
printing a commission report. 


THE PRESIDENT then appointed 
committees as follows: On Libraries for 
United States penitentiaries: Chalmers 
Hadley (Ind.) Chairman, Mrs Mary E. S. 
Root (R. I.), W. F. Whitcher, (N. H.). 

On Arrangements for mid-winter meet- 
ings of the League: A. L. Bailey (Dela.), 
H. E. Legler (Wis.), C. S. Greene (Cal.). 

On Nominations: H. E. Legler (Wis.), 
Miss Helen U. Price (Pa.), Johnson Brig- 
ham (Ia.). 


SECOND SESSION 
(Saturday, July 3, 1909, 9:30 a. m.) 


A large audience gathered on Saturday 
morning in the ball-room of the Mt Wash- 
ington Hotel to listen to the papers on 
“Work in the field, a series of personal ex- 
periences in the east and west.” 


THE EXPERIENCE OF A FREE 
LANCE IN A WESTERN STATE 


as related by MISS LUTIE E. STEARNS, 
Chief, Traveling library department, Wis- 
consin free library commission, was read 
by Miss Agnes Van Valkenburgh, Mil- 
waukee: 

Up to the time of the establishment of 
the first western library commission, the 
office of librarian was rightly considered 
among the sedentary occupations or pro- 
fessions, oft-times offering a pleasant field 
for the closing days of broken-down minis- 
ters, school teachers, aged feminine “Left- 
overs,” and impoverished widows. With 
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the dawn of commission work inthe West, 
a new type of library worker was demand- 
ed. Given a population in a single west- 
ern state of 2,200,000 souls, 600,000 of these 
being native whites of native parents; 900,- 
000 native whites of foreign parentage; 
and including in addition, from the 
reports, 7,000 Austrians; 4,000 Belgians; 
14,000 10,6000 French Cana- 
dians; 200 Chinese; 16,000 Danes; 17,000 
Englishmen; 2,000 Finlanders; 2,000 
French; 243,000 Germans; 6,000 Hollanders; 
1,000 Hungarians; 24,000 Irishmen; 10,000 
Indians; 2,000 Italians; 500 Mexicans; 61,- 
000 Norwegians; 31,000 Poles; 4,000 Rus- 
sians; 4,000 Scotch; 26,000 Swedes; 8,000 
Swiss; 146 Turks; 3,000 Welshmen; 2,500 
negroes; 500 from other countries and 500 
born at sea, scattered over a district about 
the size of the New England states, aver- 
the 


census 


,ohemians; 


aging, however, only 36 people to 
square mile, it can readily be seen that 
the field for work is a vast one, presenting 
countless opportunities to the live, enthu- 
siastic library worker. 

The West is indeed, the great “Melting 
pot” which, as Mr Roosevelt predicts, is 
destined to amalgamate the races into a 
type of manhood and citizenship far sur- 
passing any existing people. In this amal- 
gamation, the preacher, the teacher, the 
editor, and the librarian are the four al- 
most equally important alchemists. Even 
if it were deemed desirable so to do,—and 
we would doubt the the at- 
tempt—experience has proved that but lit- 
tle, if anything, can be done to transform 
the older foreign-born population. It is 
into the second generation, the young sons 
and daughters of this foreign parentage, 
that new ideas and a knowledge of Ameri- 
can ideals must be _ instilled, largely 
through the medium of the printed page. 
Prevailing economic require 
that wholesome literature must be fur- 
nished without money and without price 
through the school, public, or traveling li- 
brary if right ideas and ideals are to be- 
come the burden of the common thought. 

When the Wisconsin commission work 
was inaugurated in 1896, the conditions in 
many parts of the state were not unlike 


wisdom of 


conditions 
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those portrayed in Congress recently by 
a certain western statesman who described 
his state as “possessing a few towns strug- 
gling on with the ambition to be cities, 
with many frontier settlements, each sur- 
rounded with a fringe of empty tin cans, 
a horizon of sage brush and an unlimited 
destiny.” 

Library workers under such pioneer con- 
ditions should realize that, as someone has 
said. a man constantly fighting cold and 
hunger and nakedness is not always open 
to the gentler influence of a redeeming 
idea. The inaptitude for ideas which is en- 
gendered by want and misery is a con- 
must reckoned 
Ours is the responsibility in this 


dition which always be 
with. 
connection, indeed the high privilege, of so 
acting upon the social environment that 
“better thoughts will come into the hearts 
will flow out of 
more human thought.” 


of men and better deeds 
the more liberal, 

It is a fine thing to establish great sys- 
tems of city libraries, branches, village li- 
braries, and traveling library stations, but 
it is a far better thing, as someone has 
emphasized in another connection, to build 
up through libraries “that spirit of fellow 
feeling and right ideals among American 
citizens which, in the long run, is abso- 
lutely necessary if we are to see the prin- 
ciples of virile honesty and robust com- 
mon sense triumph in our own civic life.” 
It is a capacity for sympathy, for fellow- 
feeling and mutual understanding, which 
must lie at the basis of all successful move- 
ments forthe betterment of social and civic 
conditions, and which, therefore, must ac- 
tuate all commission work and endeavor. 
The commission worker must throw in his 
lot with those about him, making their in- 
terests his in every way. * * * 

Rural free delivery, carrying daily writ- 
ten and printed thought to the isolated; 
the rural telephone with its priceless ad- 
vantages in the inter- 
urban trolley with the opportunities for 
new sights and sounds that it brings in 
its train; and the traveling library with its 
volumes of information, inspiration, and 


social intercourse; 


refreshment are all aiding most wonder- 
fully in bringing about a spirit of brother- 
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hood, a fellow feeling and understanding 
between man and man. 

Paraphrasing a recent observer, the 
drama of commission life is not a game of 
human solitaire; it is a drama made possible 
only by the human social relations of the 
players. We agree with Charles Hanford 
Henderson that it is a crime to take up 
any occupation which does not engage our 
love and interest; that it is a stupid thing 
to go on doing anything after the inspira- 
tion and joy and human profit have quite 
gone out of the doing. Particularly is 
this true of commission work that requires 
the giving out of so much enthusiasm and 
inspiration, so much of one’s own person- 
ality and faith and ideals. There are some 
lines of work in which a woman or man 
may remain year after year, becoming 
more and more an automaton, but it is not 
so with commission work. There is con- 
stant change and variety in the various 
activities engaged in. An _ after-dinner 
speech at a banquet on Saturday night is 
followed, for example, by conducting the 
services in a little way-side chapel on Sun- 
day morning with a sermonette on “Books 
ands reading.” Teachers’ gatherings, 
farmers’ institutes, state federation meet- 
ings—all are made the basis for talks 
along commission lines. 

The free lance will have the joy, never 
experienced by one that specializes along 
one line of work, of seeing the complete 
development of the library idea in a town 
from the first visit, when the tender of a 
free traveling library is made, through the 
various stages of evolution until a free pub- 
lic library is housed in a $50,000 Carnegie 
building, with a library school graduate 
as librarian—this the crowning achieve- 
ment—in charge. 

Again, a day’s time will be spent, after 
securing the consent of a library board, in 
hiring a dray and six small boys and mov- 
ing a library from dark and dingy quar- 
ters to more attractive and sunny rooms; 
the same evening being employed in speak- 
ing, first in English and then in German, 
at a mass meeting in the local opera house 
to arouse more interest in the local library. 
A few days later, a forced drive for the 
sake of a safe place in which to sleep will 


be taken at 10 o’clock at night through the 
unbroken forest for eight miles, behind a 
pair of wildly galloping bronchos fright- 
ened by the shadows of the tall pines made 
by the lantern attached to the dashboard. 

Some thrilling stories could be related 
of experiences with forest fires, which, 
viewed merely as a spectacle, are gorgeous 
beyond description, particularly at night, 
but terrible in the havoc and distress 
wrought in their train. The fact could 
be told of the hurried organization by the 
library visitor of a traveling library as- 
sociation in the grocery store of the little 
town of Saxon in northern Wisconsin, 
while the forest fires were burning a hun- 
dred rods away. Another town visited was 
seriously threatened by the approaching 
forest fires. Everything movable was 
packed by the citizens in vans and carts 
when the people knelt in the streets in 
prayer. The wind suddenly turned, the 
rain fell and the town was saved as by a 
miracle. There was no church in the lit- 
tle settlement and the local store was used 
as a place of thanksgiving. The proprietor 
of the store happened to have a grapho- 
phone with a record of “Nearer, My God, 
to Thee,” which was played while the peo- 
ple, rejoicing, sang. A little paper was 
published in the hamlet and in it there 
appeared an account of the fire and the de- 
liverance. So fervent did the editor be- 
come in his thanks to the Lord for the 
hamlet’s safety, that the small font of cap- 
ital “L’s” soon became exhausted and in 
a large part of the article the Lord was 
referred to in lower-case letters, with no 
possible disrespect intended nor, we are 
certain, conveyed. 

It is this insight into personal human 
life and suffering that the work among 
traveling library stations affords that is of 
the greatest interest and inspiration. In 
an isolated little hamlet, for example, one 
may find a bedridden woman who has not 
stood upon her feet for 16 years. The lit- 
tle traveling library is placed near the 
couch to which she is removed each morn- 
ing by her son before he starts on his six- 
mile walk to the country school that he 
is teaching, oft-times carrying the books in 
the traveling library to his pupils. An 
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aged blind woman who lives in the neigh- 
borhood is led by a friend at frequent in- 
tervals to the little cottage where the “shut 
in” reads aloud some sweet story or some 
bits of verse. A visit will be made in an- 
other district to a country school where 
the children will be found resting at noon 
time under a spreading elm while one of 
the older pupils reads, as did one in a 
northern county, from the “Masterpieces 
of American literature.” Again, the physi- 
cal and moral cleaning-up of a certain 
household could be directly attributed to 
the reading of Zollinger’s “Widow O’Cal- 
laghan’s boys,” secured from the local 
traveling library. 

If from our 14 years of experience 
we may be permitted to give a bit of ad- 
vice to those just entering upon the com- 
mission stage, we would say with Goethe, 
“Be careful what you pray for in your 
youth lest you get too much of it in your 
old age.” . There is so much to do in pio- 
neer fields, so many roads have to be trav- 
eled, that one is inclined to fly about on 
the speediest trains or conveyances, stop- 
ping but a moment here and a moment 
there to answer the pressing appeals for 
assistance, leaving much undone that must 
be done later or giving room for the doing 
of much that must be done over. 

A great optimist has said, “At no period 
of the world’s history has life been so 
full of interest and of possibilities of ex- 
citement and enjoyment as for us who live 
in the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It is but the bare truth to say that 
never have the rewards been greater, nev- 
er has there been more chance for doing 
work of great and lasting value than is 
now offered alike to statesman and soldier, 
to explorer and commonwealth builder, to 
the captain of industry, to the man of let- 
ters, to the man of science” and, he might 
have added—“to the commission worker.” 


MISS CHARLOTTE TEMPLETON, 
Secretary of the Nebraska library com- 
mission, then told of her work 


WITH THE PRAIRIE DWELLERS 
OF NEBRASKA 


I daresay that you expect from me 
thrilling accounts of Indians and cowboys 


and experiences “on the range” and I 
fear that you will be sadly disappointed, 
for, contrary to the opinion of some of 
our eastern friends, we do not all wear 
blankets and live in tepees, nor do the 
cowboys ride madly through our streets 
throwing lariats and shooting off re- 
volvers. 

In the first place you must know that 
Nebraska southeast is very different from 
Nebraska northwest. We will draw a di- 
agonal line across the State and consider 
each part separately. 

The southeastern half is very like the 
other mid-western states, with rich farms, 
comfortable homes, prosperous towns and 
excellent schools. Practically all of our 
libraries are in this half of the State— 
small affairs many of them, to be sure, 
but the beginning has been made and well 
made, the State is prosperous and our peo- 
ple intelligent and we need not fear for 
their future. 

Except in minor points these little li- 
braries are, I think, very like new libraries 
anywhere. In raising money we are rath- 
er more apt, perhaps, to resort to a con- 
test for guessing the weight of a pig than 
to a lawn social, and I fancy that our en- 
thusiasm is a little more exuberant. 
When the woman, who has been selling 
“guesses” on a pig’s weight at the county 
fair for the benefit of the library, discovers 
that the pig has been busily engaged in 
the meantime in eating off the flounce of 
her best summer frock, she is not at all 
dampened in spirits. We're that enthusi- 
astic in Nebraska. 

And perhaps we are a little more im- 
petuous than our eastern friends. When 
a library was talked of in one of our small 
towns, a sign-painter got busy and paint- 
ed as his contribution to the cause a huge 
sign—“Genoa public library.” To be sure 
there was no library, neither money, nor 
room, nor books, but the question had 
been agitated, and such is our faith in 
Nebraska. 

Perhaps, too, we are a little more direct 
in our methods. A few years ago a wom- 
an, who had been the leader in a success- 
ful library campaign in one of our western 
towns, was asked to give a paper at a 
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state library meeting on, “How to start a 
public library.” “But,” she said, “what is 
there to say? The way to start a public 
library is to start one.” 

It seems to me, too, that we are rather 
more democratic in our social relations, 
we are more cordial in working together 
in any movement for the public good. 
We have gone through the hardships of 
pioneer days together; through drought, 
prairie fires, and grass-hoppers, and now 
in our days of plenty we unite in our ef- 
forts to give our children some of the 
advantages of “hack East” which seem to 
go hand in hand with that combination 
which Mr Corning spoke of the other 
night, “thrift and scenery.” So we have 
built schools and a state university and 
public libraries. 

But the public libraries are all to the 
southeast of the line which I drew to 
divide the State. When you cross the 
imaginary line you are in the real West. 
You can travel mile after mile without a 
sign of habitation, sometimes over prairies 
level as a floor; then through the sand- 
hills—great mountains of sand—tufted with 
bunches of wild grass, and each with the 
crest scooped out by the wind which 
never ceases to blow; and into the coun- 
try of buttes with their weird and fantastic 
shapes. All of this is our great cattle 
country. The infrequent towns are rather 
forlorn. They exist, of course, solely for 
the ranch trade and are tiny affairs,—the 
railroad station, cattle pen, a few stores 
and houses. 

If you chance to be traveling on Satur- 
day the towns will wear a lively air. The 
streets will be lined with cow ponies and 
wagons, and sombreros, spurs and high- 
heeled boots will be much in evidence. 
The cowboy is passing, and while, of 
course, we are all glad that land is com- 
ing under cultivation, that cattle are no 
longer turned out on the range to feed or 
starve as chance may be, that the condi- 
tions which made the cowboy are passing 
away, still we shall be rather sorry to lose 
this picturesque figure. 

You can see that this part of the State 
is not as yet a favorable soil for public 


State of which I speak, into which you 
could easily put Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, and still perhaps have room 
for some of Maine, there are only two 
public libraries and these have just been 
organized and consist, one, I think, of 
600 volumes and the other 300. 

All of the commission work here is done 
by traveling libraries and individual 
loans, particularly the latter since people 
are so widely scattered that books from a 
traveling library cannot be easily circulat- 
ed. Where we do have traveling library 
stations the books often go forty miles 
into the country. 

Most of the people, particularly the 
young people, are eager, pathetically 
eager, for educational opportunities. 
There is an academy at Chaldron, a 
church school, where young people come 
in from the ranches of Nebraska and Wy- 
oming. I have visited there several times 
and have met many of the students, and 
they are an interesting lot. I remember 
one cowboy—a man in the twenties—who 
came into the academy one winter and 
specified the studies which he wanted to 
take. It was a long list ending with 
“palite manners.” I usually go up into 
that country to visit teachers’ institutes 
and talk about children’s books, and it 
is always a delight. They do not listen 
with that bored-to-death, have-heard-it-all- 
a-thousand-times-before expression with 
which teachers are so apt to greet speak- 
ers; they are intensely interested in every- 
thing you have to say. 

As I said before, we do a good deal 
of work with individual loans in this part 
of the State, sending out, with the aid of 
the other libraries of Lincoln, pretty near- 
ly everything that may be called for. 
This long distance loan work does not 
lack interest because of the absence of 
personal contact between patrons and li- 
brarian, for the letters—funny enough 
sometimes with their salutations of “Re- 
spected friend” or the somewhat un- 
adorned “Miss”—often reveal pitiful limit- 
ations and aspirations which we might 
not get from a personal interview. And 


libraries. In the whole section of thewe are sometimes able, even at long 
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range, to fit the book to the occasion. 
Some weeks ago a man wrote for an ex- 
tension of time on a book which he had, 
since the cyclone season was on and he 
found it very interesting to consult the 
book on cloud formation as he ran for the 
cyclone cellar. I believe that Miss Hum- 
phrey, in extending the time, suggested 
that he take out cyclone insurance on the 
book. 

Of course our commission work is very 
like that of other states, with no special 
characteristics of its own, except that our 
field work is perhaps more difficult on 
account of our great distances and the fact 
that our railroads run mostly east and 
west with few connecting lines north and 
south. 

Such is Nebraska as a library state and 
such the work of the Commission; inter- 
esting in the doing; big with possibilities 
for the future, but, I fear, commonplace 
in the telling. Much as I love the East, 
I am glad that my work lies in the West. 
Beautiful as are the mountains, I still 
rejoice in the prairies, for wide horizons, 
it seems to me, make for breadth of vision, 


THE STORY OF CONDITIONS 
DOWN IN MISSOURI 


written by MISS ELIZABETH WALES, 
Secretary of the Missouri library commis- 
sion, was read by Mr Purd B. Wright, a 
member of the Missouri commission: 
Among its 46 brethren of the Union, 
Missouri is probably best known as 
the state to be skipped in travel and 
avoided in immigration,—one of the syn- 
onyms for trouble of which an increasing 
number seem to follow the flag. And yet, 
it is safe to say that nowhere will be found 
a people more loyal to their common- 
wealth or more thoroughly convinced that 
God in his providence has showered upon 
this region of the. Middle West greater 
blessings, and more to the square mile 
than upon any other in the known world. 
It may be that this very faith in Provi- 
dence has prevented the native Missourian 
from securing by his own action many 
good things which less favored states re- 
quire to make their boundaries attractive. 


However this may be, Missouri stands 
alone in many of the conditions it pre- 
sents. Under a close definition of the 
term, 19 points in the state show 
well established public libraries, to repre- 
sent an area of 69,000 miles and a popula- 
tion of 3,500,000. The appreciation of Mr 
Carnegie’s generosity is as yet only spo- 
radic. School libraries are developing 
rapidly, and form a fine basis for increas- 
ing the library spirit, but the peculiar 
terms of school laws prior to 1875 made 
all public schools seem really pauper or 
charity schools, and established a preju- 
dice against them. Thus the united senti- 
ment of the people has only during this 
generation made for real progress in pub- 
lic education. This situation has devel- 
oped numbers of private and _ sectarian 
schools. These have, for three genera- 
tions, carried forward the culture of the 
State, and to them it owes a debt of 
gratitude, which is ill-paid by a slighting 
comparison of their present resources with 
those of state institutions. 

Along the Missouri river westward from 
the Mississippi lies a broad belt, which is 
the product of an early and conservative 
settlement, made possible by the commer- 
cial and pioneer opportunities of the great 
waterway; a region curving northwest 
where the river comes down along the 
western boundary, northeast to the points 
of early Mississippi crossings, and extend- 
ing southward along the banks of the 
“Father of waters.” Within this belt you 
will find most of the private schools, 
small colleges and military academies 
which were the educational institutions of 
an earlier day; Here are located perhaps 
14 or 15 of the public libraries and all of 
the large universities. 

What, then, of other portions of the 
State? They are developed only in spots 
and in many places are found what one of 
our school-men has aptly called “educa- 
tional lowlands.”’ Add to these facts, the 
paradox of a state more southern in senti- 
ment in its northern half and vice versa, 
and it is easy to see that the common good 
will under such conditions assume various 


guises, not to say disguises. 
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The school offers an enticing opportu- 
nity to the library worker, and by means of 
our traveling libraries it is being opened 
to us. In the organizing and _ holding- 
together of the small school collections now 
existent, lies our strongest duty in this 
field. At present all of our work is done 
by correspondence, but some queer condi- 
tions are 
are often 
teacher 


uncovered. Shipping directions 


confusing; in one instance a 
Gladstone, Morgan 
county, sending an agreement signed by 
“Citizens of Camden county” 
ing shipment of library to Bagnell, Miller 
county. The and came and 
were duly enjoyed, but the name of the 
place to which they went is still unre- 
vealed. A freighted them 
3agnell and the rest of the journey is 
shrouded in mist. 


wrote from 


and request- 


books went 


river captain 


Many of our patrons are over careful. 
One of the rural school teachers visiting 
our office at the Christmas holidays stated 
that not many of the children had used 
the books. Inquiry revealed the fact that 
they were jealously preserved from the 
dust and flies in the front parlor of one 
of the school-directors. Occasionally the 
teacher enticed a pupil to wait at the gate 
while a book was brought to him, but 
who ever would think of violating the 
sanctity of the front-parlor just for a 
“library book.” A tin covered, key-locked 
case was taken back by the teacher as 
baggage, and the transferred library be- 
came a real thing to 19 school children. 

Troubles with statistics are so universal 
that I will not take up your time with a 
recitation of our woes. One _ borrower, 
however, gives such good reasons for her 
disregard that I am anxious to present 
her for treatment. The letter be- 

“T am quite sure that you 
wrote me that the cards were of no use, 
but I have picked them all out of the 
waste basket, I think; anyway they have 
not been in the books since the first day, 
for I arranged through the telephone and 
other ways to have each borrower pass 
them on to another, and so kept them go- 
ing most of the time. This I could not 
have done had I followed your rules and 


I supposed you wanted the books used.” 


case 
gins by saying 


tn 
un 
_— 


A very correct supposition but what a 
good record was lost. 
One of the libraries has been success- 


fully placed in the extreme southwest 
corner of the State, at the suggestion of 
a correspondent just over the border in 
Arkansas. This friend 


notices to her club 


requested us to 
friends in Mis- 
Here one library circulates books 
in three towns. Don’t ask us if any of 


send 


souri. 


them go over the State line; we don’t 
know. 

In like manner we sometimes receive 
leaders from our brothers and sisters in 


the work. All around by way of Wiscon- 
sin, I heard of a little venture in Wentzville, 
Missouri. Several pleasant trips were made 
there and three energetic days were spent 
in cataloging the library. It did not 
vive the operation long. In 
it was dead. 


sur- 
months 
The Secretary was not bid- 


two 


den to the obsequies either, simply notified 
that all over. Field work? 
Potter’s field! 


was verily,— 

Speeches at local festivities and associa- 
tion meetings have proved the open ses- 
ame to traveling libraries in 
usual proportion. 


about the 
The day at the M— 
given as an instance. A 
blazing hot day and a treeless ground. 
Upon arrival I sent the case of books in 
an express cart, and by good luck caught 
a bus going out. 





Chautauqua is 


The lady whose cordial 
invitation had brought me there was in 
the bus, but did not know me. I discov- 
ered her identity by the hearty welcome 
she gave to a brass band, which boarded 
the vehicle half-way out; they were fel- 
low performers. Reaching the grounds I 
made myself known and found that my 
coming, my name, my very subject had 
all been forgotten! However, a place was 
made for me, between the witching hours 
of four and five p. m., to speak to a small 
remaining crowd of people who had paid 
the gate fee and wanted all there was in 
it. They didn’t all go before I finished. 

Next morning I hunted up those inter- 
ested in traveling libraries and found a 
doctor and one other man, with five trail- 
ers in shape of women and girls and a 
half-grown boy. These seven were cit- 
izens of the same community. For the 
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library purposes I adjudged them “re- 
sponsible citizens” and had the pleasure 
of seeing them drive off at noon bearing 
my sample case of 50 books to Molino, 
where the doctor, who confessed to hav- 
ing plenty of time, has made quite a suc- 
cessful circulation from his office. 

In library organization and reorganiza- 
tion our opportunities are rapidly increas- 
ing. The value of it as yet hardly appeals 
to the majority, but we have a number of 
librarians, whose accomplishment in un- 
organized libraries is pointing the way 
to better things. About a year ago I 
was called into consultation with a board 
of directors by special appeal of the li- 
brarian. This Board had a royal receipt 
for a new catalog, thus: 

1 Take a printed class list 10 years old. 

2 Go through shelves and cross out all 
books worn out or missing. 

3 Make careful note as you go along 
of all additions. 

4 Copy anl reprint and There you are! 

This librarian said if it was to be done 
that way she wanted a vacation. The li- 
brary was one of 8,000 volumes, and five 
or six months were recently spent in re- 
classifying and making a card catalog. 

Like a good stepmother, we must win 
our way into the confidence of our family 
of libraries, colleges and schools, for they 
have all been getting along after a fashion 
without us. The sentiment of union may 
have been wanting, in some places, but 
let us hope that the spirit of helpfulness 
already demonstrated will grow and broad- 
en until we stand firmly entrenched in 
the philosophy “Each for all and all for 
each.” 


MISS SARAH B. ASKEW, Organizer 
of the New Jersey commission, then pre- 
sented a graphic picture of 


JERSEY ROADS AND JERSEY PATHS 


being stories of pine woods folk, charcoal 
burners and other people. Among other 
experiences Miss Askew told the story of 
one town library: 

This town seemed to possess all the 
kinds of people in New Jersey, old and 


. 


new, poor and rich. Egypt—we will call 
it—is a town of 2,000 inhabitants, just 
about 45 minutes from Broadway. There 
are three strata of society, or rather 
two strata of society with the people 
in between. The nabobs, perhaps 20 
in number, live on top of the hill. They 
call this Upper Egypt. The bobs live at 
the foot of the hill. This is Lower Egypt. 
The people live in between—Middle Egypt. 
The bobs formed perhaps one-fourth of 
the population. The Upper Egyptians 
were like the “lilies,” they toiled not, nei- 
ther did they spin. I beg pardon— that is a 
slip—they spun all of the time, in their 
automobiles; but Solomon in all his glory 
behaved not like one of these. 

Lower Egypt was true to its name, 
There Italians, Hungarians, Irishmen and 
Poles lived, fought, worked in the facto- 
ries and died. They lived in as close quar- 
ters as if the blue hills of Jersey had not 
stretched away on all sides of them. The 
horizon for them was bounded by the walls 
of the glue factory, the canning factory, 
the oil mills and the saloon. ' Chief among 
their diversions was the taunting of the 
nabobs. Catholic they were, all of them, 
and the priest was the only feared au- 
thority. 

Middle Egypt, as a rule, pursued its 
peaceful way, unmindful of bobs and na- 
bobs, except when scuttling from under 
their automobiles or dodging over-ripe to- 
matoes on their run for the morning train. 
Upper, Middle and Lower Egypt were on 
the streets early. Middle Egypt com- 
muted, Lower Egypt worked in facto- 
ries, Upper Egypt generally got home 
“early in the morning.” Upper and Lower 
Egypt were most advanced in views, we 
might say radical. It was strange in how 
many ways they were alike. Both played 
cards and drank all night, both were given 
to a lack of manners, both looked with 
scorn at public schools. Middle Egypt 
was conservative to the back bone, and, 
as a rule, desired no intercourse with their 
neighbors above and below. They were 
good, plain, hard-working, every-day peo- 
ple. It was in itself a good, old-fashioned, 
rather hide-bound country town. 
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One of the nabobs heard of the travel- 
ing libraries and thought that they were 
perfectly sweet. She got one for Lower 
Egypt. To give the undercrust the pleas- 
ure of gazing at things they might not 
attain, she installed it in a small building 
on her place—a beautifully furnished room. 
Then she invited the Egyptians. They 
preferred the outer darkness and none 
came. She wanted to give the library up— 
she was going away. This directed our at- 
tention to the place. 

If ever a place needed a library, that 
did. Middle Egypt was in a rut—girls giv- 
en to envying the nabobs, nothing for 
them to do but ape them; women gossip- 
ing and given to details; men whose lives 
were bounded by the seven o’clock train 
in the morning and the six o’clock train 
at night; churches dissentient; schools 
poor; no school library, and not even a 
woman’s club. 

I secured the names of the ministers (in- 
cluding that of the priest), their denomina- 
tions, the name of the mayor, the political 
boss and learned his politics; learned the 
names of the supervising principal, super- 
intendents of the factories, and the owners; 
studied the town as well as I could, and 
studied briefly the glue, oil and canning 
business, so as to have something to talk 
about. For the time I meant to leave the 
nabobs out of consideration—their time 
should come later. 

On reaching Egypt I went straight to 
the school. Fortune favored me. The su- 
pervising principal was a disheartened Har- 
vard boy, and he was glad to see me. We 
discussed the school laws and libraries in 
Massachusetts. He told me there was not 
a town in Massachusetts without a library, 
at which I evinced great surprise. Then 
I told him that I had come to find out 
from him just what the situation in Egypt 
was, as I knew he would sense it better 
than anyone else. How glad that man was 
to talk! As I listened I gathered that it 
was the usual country town with two 
added drawbacks—the bobs and the na- 
bobs. Should I call them drawbacks? I 
did then, but everything I called a draw- 
back in that blessed town at first, proved a 
lever later on. 
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I told the supervising principal that I 
knew he wanted a school library, and he 
said that only someone like myself could 
understand how much he wanted it. I 
capped this by—“Why don’t you get it?” 
“How can I?” “Easily, you raise $10, the 
State gives you $20. There’s your start.” 
“How can I get $10? I can’t afford $10, 
but I can give two.” “Let me talk to the 
teachers and then to the children?” “Cer- 
tainly, there is a teachers’ meeting this 
afternoon, and we will call the children to- 
gether just before school is out.” 

In the meantime I drew up a hasty pro- 
gram. The children I would tell of the 
fairy stories, the adventures, the boarding 
school stories and the picture books. I 
would tell little stories from books and 
ask them to bring their penny next day, 
if they could, to get these wonderful 
things. For the teachers I made out a 
hasty list of books that would help them, 
and read it to them; told of car fares saved, 
work made easy, pleasant hours in store 
by means of a library. 

Each child went home with the same 
eager story. Some to Middle Egypt and 
some to Lower. I found where most of 
the teachers boarded, and got a room 
there. By lucky chance, the mayor lived 
there also. I made my round of the min- 
isters that afternoon and told them how 
we depended upon them. Some were du- 
bious as to the need, but were willing to 
go into it to help the other denominations 
—“for ourselves you know we hardly need 
it,” etc. 

The priest who ruled over Lower Egypt 
was a giant of a fair-haired Irishman. My 
grandmother was an Irish woman (a good 
assortment of nationalities among one’s 
ancestors is necessary to an Organizer). 
Father Fitzgerald and I became fast 
friends. Help me? Sure, and everyone 
who didn’t come to the library should do 
penance. Would I talk to a Sodality meet- 
ing? The chance I wanted! He would 
introduce me to the boss. The boss owned 
a saloon, and came from County Cork 
also. My grandmother came from County 
Cork. He was a self-made man and proud 
of it, and told me of the job. To him I 
talked the town-supported library. I told 
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him his cool, business head could see, ete. 
His fat sides shook as he thought of vot- 
ing in something the nabobs would mostly 
support. (My suggestion). Sure they 
(the Lower Egyptians) would come and 
vote for it, he would crack their thick 
skulls if they didn’t. Could we talk to 
them? Sure. We could use the hall over 
his saloon. 

That night the mayor was approached 
in a round-about way and maneuvered into 
line. Next morning the factories were vis- 
ited, the superintendents interviewed, 
much hemming and hawing was necessary. 
Two were won over to favor the plan; 
the third held out and fought us until al- 
most the last. One of the two was won 
because of my knowledge of glue-making. 
His idea seemed to be that if I knew about 
glue, I must necessarily know about li- 
braries. : 

Next day we found we had got together 
$94, and with one lending a hand here 
and another there we started a school li- 
brary. 

Middle Egypt still, as a whole, did not 
favor the municipal library. They all 
owned property on which they paid taxes. 
The library opened. The delighted young- 
er people took books home, and Middle 
Egypt began to wake up. There was one 
ruse we used that I am proud of. To each 
child was dictated a little paragraph show- 
ing how little the library would cost the 
small property owners. They were asked 
to take it home and show it to father 
and mother. It is a well known fact that 
whatever a child brings home from school 
to show, you’ve got to look at before you 
can live in peace; so these papers were 
read. 

When the _ ladies’ societies of the 
churches were addressed, each woman 
pledged herself to win a vote, and each 
signed a petition for the town council to 
put the library question to a vote. This 
same petition was sent to the saloon of 
Mr O'Callahan (the boss), and if they (the 
Lower Egyptians) didn’t sign it he knew 
the “raison.” That being the case, when 
the petition was presented to the Council 
it won out with flying colors; and one fine 
morning the nabobs woke up, or came 


home, and found the town had voted for 
them to support a free public library. 

At first the library was in the school, 
but it was too crowded, and the school 
was on the border of Lower Egypt, and 
the librarian was scared at night—although 
Mr O’Callahan insisted that she had only 
“to holler if anyone bothered her, and 
he would knock their block off.” Here 
is where the nabobs came into use. The 
well-meaning lady who had secured the 
traveling library in the first place was ap- 
proached. She thought this plan was 
sweet also, and was willing to do anything, 
from giving the children a ride each day 
in her automobile to having a lawn féte 
for them. Instead, we begged the small 
house used before. She gave it, and paid 
for the moving, helped fix it up, and inci- 
dentally had the time of her life, she said. 
This building was put on the main street, 
next to the post-office, and we persuaded 
another nabob to furnish it. They gave 
a girls’ club room and a children’s room. 

Such is the tale of the library and 
should any of you, at any time, be just 
“45 minutes from Broadway,” you might 
possibly be in Egypt. Visit the library 
and Mr O’Callahan. 

Miss Askew told further of the rural 
community libraries at the cross-roads, of 
the traveling library work among the 
granges, and especially of the part played 
by story-telling in locating traveling libra- 
ries and arousing interest in books among 
the dwellers in the piney woods and moun- 
tains of North Jersey, closing with an ac- 
count of the introduction of lace-making 
in one locality. 

By unanimous request it was decided to 
“have a good time a little longer and let 
Sister Askew talk,” and a “revised ver- 
sion’’ of the parables, followed by the story 
of “Brer Rabbit and the brier patch,” were 
given in her inimitable way. 

The program closed with a delightful 
day’s journey 
ON THE TRAIL OF THE BOOK- 

WAGON 
personally conducted by MISS MARY L. 
TITCOMB, of the Washington county 
tree library, Hagerstown, Md. 
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After introducing her audience to the 
wagon itself, and its driver, who is a true 
missionary of the book, Miss Titcomb 
took them with her on an early spring 
morning “Along a portion of the Old Na- 
tional pike, that road full of historic mem- 
ories, and echoing still to the tread of that 
army of emigrants that for years continued 
to drive our frontier westward. We see 
no actual poverty, but much thrift and 
comfort.” Stops are made at many pros- 
perous farm-houses where books for each 
member of the family are chosen, and 
there is much pleasant conversation over 
the books themselves and the news of 
the neighborhood as well. At the next 
house we find a lad of seventeen or eight- 
een who leaves his loaded wagon to ask 
if we have anything of Shakespeare’s on 
our shelves. He says that he read one 
book of his once, and that he “thinks he 
is a real good writer,” a tribute to the 
universality of genius quite delightful to 
encounter. Happily we find a volume of 
the Rolfe edition tucked away in one cor- 
ner, and register again a vow never to for- 
get that the best is none too good for the 
country. We meet all kinds of people, 
nice kind people, gruff and surly men who 
would not have hesitated two years ago to 
tell Mr Thomas that the country was 
throwing away money spending it on 
“such foolishness” as books and the book 
wagon. Now, however, public opinion is 
sufficiently won to make them think it 
wise not to disapprove too openly. As 
always with a library, the greatest boon 
is to the women and children, but the men 
in the country who read are in a larger 
proportion than in the city. 

sut what sort of books do my people 
read? I hear you ask. I can only say 
that they read, even as you and I, or per- 
haps more accurately, even as the people 
in Hagerstown with a balance in favor of 
the country, The number of classed books 


borrowed is greater in the country, the 
percent of fiction being only a trifle over 
50. Of the classes, 200 and 300 are espe- 
cially popular. Colquhoun’s “Mastery of 
the Pacific’ went out with the wagon a 
year ago, and has never since been re- 
turned, but goes from neighbor to neigh- 
bor. One cannot always tell why a book 
is in demand, but it is probable in this 
case, that it interested some man, who has 
talked it over with his friends. 

The taste in religious books is catholic, 
with a preference for those of a devotional 
nature. When it comes to poetry, we find 
much more time for it in the country than 
in the city. Seldom is a book of poems 
sent out with the wagon, overlooked. 
American history, biographies of Ameri- 
cans, “good Christian biographies,” and 
travel of all sorts are read. Of the fiction, 
fully 75 per cent. is juvenile, which means 
that the books are read by both parents 
and children. As the sun falls low on the 
Blue hills we reach Big Basin, where we 
leave the wagon to go on for two days 
more, while we take the train for home. 


MR LEGLER then presented the fol- 
lowing 
REPORT OF THE NOMINATING 
COMMITTEE 


President—Arthur L. Bailey, Delaware. 

First Vice-President—Louis R. Wilson, 
North Carolina. 

Second Vice-President—Frances Hobart, 
Vermont. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Margaret W. 
Brown, Iowa. 

Publication committee—Clara F. Bald- 
win, Minnesota; Charlotte Templeton, Ne- 
braska; Chalmers Hadley, Indiana. 

Upon motion the Secretary was in- 
structed to cast the ballot for the above 
named officers. 

Adjourned. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES 
Fourth Annual Meeting, Bretton Woods, N. H., June 28- July 3, 1909. 


Forty-eight people attended the various 
sessions. 

The committee reports and the address- 
es, which are not included in this Bulletin, 
will be found in the “Index to Legal peri- 
odicals and Law library journal,” published 
by the Association of Law Libraries. 


MINUTES 
FIRST SESSION 


(Monday, June 28, 8:30 p. m.) 

Called to order by President E. A. Fea- 
zel. 

Arthur H. Chase, State librarian of New 
Hampshire, informally welcomed the dele- 
gates. Mr A. J. Small responded. 

The President then read the annual ad- 
dress. 

The Secretary-Treasurer made his an- 
nual report which was approved. 

In the absence of a written report from 
the Board of editors, President Feazel 
made an informal statement regarding the 
work of the past year, informing the mem- 
bers of the resignation of Frederick W. 
Schenk as managing editor, and the ap- 
pointment to that position by the Execu- 
tive committee of Gilson G. Glasier. 

Miss Gertrude E. Woodard presented a 
report on behalf of the Committee on the 
exchange of duplicates, offering to compile 
and distribute to the members of the As- 
sociation a list of duplicates to be made 
up from lists submitted by members, 
Those desiring to avail themselves of the 
opportunity should send lists at once to 
Miss Woodard at the Law library of the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan. 

On motion, the report was accepted and 
Miss Woodard was thanked for her gener- 
ous offer. 


Franklin O. Poole, on behalf of the 
Committee appointed to investigate the 
possibility of securing assistance from the 
Bureau of American republics in obtaining 
for law libraries and individuals Latin- 
American law books, reported that after 
correspondence with Mr Barrett, the Di- 
rector of the Bureau, and others, it was 
found that it would be impossible to secure 
such assistance without legislation carry- 
ing additional appropriation. He read the 
following letter from Director Barrett: 


INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS 

2 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., 

June 12, 1909. 


Dear Sir: 

Referring to your letter of June 8, I 
have to state that I have several times 
thought over the subject of your com- 
munication and our previous correspond- 
ence, namely, that of the collection and 
dissemination of information regarding 
the legal bibliography of the Latin-Ameri- 
can countries. 

Although there is no question about the 
importance of this plan, and the Bureau 
would wish very much to carry it for- 
ward, we are absolutely prevented from 
doing it now by lack of funds. In other 
words, it requires every cent that we now 
receive in the appropriations from the 
various Governments to carry on the reg- 
ular or established work of the institu- 
tion and to take care of the increased in- 
terest in Latin-America resulting from 
the reorganization of the Bureau. 

It seems to me that the only way in 
which the Bureau can accomplish what 
you desire is to have a fund raised, to 
be placed at its disposal for the employ- 
ment of one or two men during the com- 
ing year who might undertake to secure 
the necessary information and establish 
such connections in all of the Latin-Ameri- 
can capitals that law books could be ob- 
tained which were ordered. I estimate 
that it would require at least two men, 
that is, a man of competent quality and 
a secretary or stenographer, in order to 
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collect and compile the necessary data 
and look after the establishment of such 
a branch of the work of the Bureau. This 
would involve an expense, say, of $5,000. 

If you find enough people interested to 
subscribe this amount, to be placed at our 
disposal, I will assume the undertaking 
and the carrying of it through as soon 
as possible to your satisfaction, provided, 
of course, I can have your co-operation. 
This sum of $5,000 would mean the pay- 
ment of the salaries of a first-class man, 
who is informed in regard to the laws of 
those countries, and his secretary, together 
with the purchase of a typewriter and sta- 
tionery. ; ; 

Let me know what you think of this 
suggestion. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) JOHN BARRETT. 
Franklin O. Poole, Esq. : 
American Association of Law Libraries, 
42 West 44th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

The Committee further reported that it 
was unable to offer any suggestion as to 
ways and means for securing the $5,000 a 
year mentioned by Mr Barrett. The opin- 
ion was expressed that the work outlined 
was within the scope of the duties devolv- 
ing upon the Bureau under the organizing 
act, and that consequently the money 
necessary to carry on the work should 
come from some public source. 

On motion, the report was accepted and 
the Committee was directed to continue 
the work entrusted to it, and to ascertain 
if an appropriation could not be secured. 

George Kearney, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on the relations with the Library 
of Congress, made the following report: 

The Committee on the relations of this 
Association with the Library of Congress 
reports that Mr O. J. Field, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., personally conferred with Mr 
Hanson, Chief of the cataloging division of 
the Library of Congress, who explained 
that since July 1, 1898, all copyrighted le- 
gal publications had been cataloged, and 
that since January 1, 1900, all other acces- 
sions had been cataloged, except serial 
publications such as periodicals, law re- 
ports, and to some extent, session laws. 

Catalog cards are for sale by the Library 
of Congress. 

It was also learned that it is not likely 
that the Library of Congress will be able 
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to take up the arrears for several years 
to come, unless some special provision 
should be made for the law division itself 
to take up the work. 

The law librarian, Mr Beaman, stated 
that they had not the force to undertake 
the work and were entirely dependent upon 
the regular cataloging division to do this 
work. He expressed the hope that some 
provision might be made to take up the 
arrears and push it through to completion, 
and is of the opinion that there should be 
a person in charge of the work who is a 
lawyer as well as catalog expert, which 
at present is not the case. 

On motion, this report was accepted and 
the Committee discharged. 

The president announced the following 
Nominating committee: 

A. J. Small 
J. Harry Bongartz 
Mrs M. C. Klingelsmith. 


An adjournment was taken until June 
29th, at 10 a. m. 


SECOND SESSION 


(Tuesday, June 29, 10 a. m.) 

President Feazel in the chair. 

A letter was read from Mr Stephen B. 
Griswold, the only honorary member of 
the Association, congratulating the Assoc- 
iation on its progress, and expressing his 
compliments and best wishes for the fu- 
ture. 

On motion, the Secretary-Treasurer was 
directed to write Mr Griswold, thanking 
him for his communication. 

A telegram was read from Mr Frederic 
B. Crossley informing the Association of 
his inability to be present and present his 
paper on “Developing the foreign law de- 
partment of a library.” 

The following papers were presented at 
this session: 

A. J. Small, Iowa state law library, “Law 
book making from the librarian’s stand- 
point.” 

J. Harry Bongartz, Rhode Island state 
law library, “Labor saving devices.” 

Frank E. Chipman, “Beacon lights of the 
law.” 

G. E. Wire, on behalf of the Committee 
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on binding, made an interesting report on 
the progress of investigations carried on 
during the year. 
On motion, the report was accepted and 
the Committee was continued. 
Adjournment was taken until 8.30 p. m. 


THIRD SESSION 


(Tuesday, June 29, 8:30 p. m.) 

President Feazel in the chair. 

The paper on the “Bibliography of Cana- 
dian statute law,” by William George Ea- 
kins, of the Osgoode Hall library, Toronto, 
supplementing his paper read at the third 
annual meeting, was presented by the Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Mr Eakins being una- 
voidably absent. 

On motion, the Secretary-Treasurer was 
directed to have printed in pamphlet form 
Dr Wire’s report on binding, and Mr 
Small’s paper on law book making, and 
to send them to law book publishers and 
others, with the recommendation that the 
suggestions contained therein be carefully 
considered and adopted, so far as possible. 

President Feazel reported that at the 
suggestion of the National association of 
state libraries, the officers of the two As- 
sociations had dined together the previous 
evening and discussed the amalgamation 
of the two Associations. At the conclu- 
sion, all the officers agreed that although 
close co-operation, by joint sessions and 
otherwise, was advisable, amalgamation 
was not wise. 


Adjournment was taken to June 30th, at 
10 a. m. 


FOURTH SESSION 


(Wednesday, June 30, 10 a. m.) 

President Feazel in the chair. 

On account of the illness of Thomas K. 
Skinker, who was to address the Associa- 
tion on “The problems of moving a law li- 
brary”, Messrs. Chipman, King, Bongartz, 
and Anderson gave, informally, details re- 
garding the moving of their respective law 
libraries. So far as possible, these details 
will be published later. 

Miss Woodard offered to give to mem- 
bers of the Association, for the expense of 
material used and expressage, copies of 


cards for state session laws. 

Frank E. Chipman announced that the 
Boston Book Company was contemplating 
the publication of a supplement to Jones’ 
“Index to legal periodical literature.” 

The paper presented last year on “The 
management of a small law library,” by 
Miss Claribel H. Smith, of the Hampden 
county (Mass.) law library, and Miss Het- 
tie Gray Baker, of the Hartford, (Conn.) 
bar library (see “Law library journal,” 
1:56), was discussed topic by topic. 


Adjournment was taken until 2:30 p. m, 


FIFTH SESSION 


(Wednesday, June 30, 2:30 p. m.) 

President Feazel in the chair. 

Harold L. Butler moved that the Board 
of editors be abolished and that the work 
of publishing the “Index to Legal periodi- 
cals and Law library journal” be entrusted 
to the Executive committee, who should 
select a managing editor, and in other 
ways provide for the publication. The mo- 
tion was seconded by A. J. Small. Andrew 
H. Mettee and Luther E. Hewitt spoke in 
favor of limiting to $1,500 the liability to 
be incurred by the Executive committee in 
any one year on this account. The amend- 
ment being accepted, the motion as amend- 
ed was passed unanimously. 

On motion of Andrew H. Mettee, duly 
seconded, it was voted that the American 
Association of Law Libraries strongly rec- 
ommends to the authorities of the several 
states that there be passed by the legisla- 
tures such relief measures as would permit 
the state librarians to exchange, sell, or 
otherwise dispose of such duplicate vol- 
umes in their respective libraries, with or 
to other libraries, in such manner as would 
be mutually beneficial. 

On motion of Andrew H. Mettee, duly 
seconded, it was voted that the Secretary- 
Treasurer write to the secretaries of the 
several state and city bar assoctations to 
request that their several associations have 
printed an ample supply of their proceed- 
ings, and that the same be more liberally 
distributed among the law libraries of the 
country for preservation and more ex- 
tended use. 
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On motion of Harold L. Butler, the ac- 
tion of the Executive committee in ap- 
pointing Gilson G. Glasier as managing 
editor, and the acts of Mr Glasier as man- 
aging editor, were ratified and approved. 

On motion of Harold L. Butler, the 
President was directed to appoint a com- 
mittee to draft a vote of thanks to Mr 
Glasier. 

On motion of A. J. Small, it was voted 
that the incoming President appoint a com- 
mittee of three to prepare a bibliography 
of the statute laws of the several states, 
and to present the same at the next con- 
ference of the Association. 

On motion of Andrew H. Mettee, the in- 
coming President was directed to appoint 
a committee to make up a list of law li- 
braries and librarians, and to transmit the 
same to the Executive committee for pub- 
lication. 

On motion of John E. King, it was voted 
that the Association appreciated the valu- 
able services rendered by Frederick W. 
Schenk, both as editor of the Index, and 
as a member of the Executive committee, 
and desired to extend to him its thanks for 
his invaluable assistance in establishing 
and maintaining the Index. In this labor 
of love it is hoped he will find reward 
in the merit and perpetuity of his work, 
and in the knowledge that his services are 
appreciated by the membership of the As- 
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sociation which he has done so much to 
encourage and advance. 

The Secretary-Treasurer was directed to 
send a copy of this motion to Mr Schenk. 

The discussion of the Smith-Baker paper 
was continued. 

On motion, the Executive committee 
was instructed to include in the “Law li- 
brary journal” an index to reviews of cur- 
rent text books, showing where such re- 
views might be found. 

At this point A. J. Small made the fol- 
lowing report for the Nominating commit- 
tee: 

For President, E. A. Feazel. 

For Vice-President, Miss Gertrude E. 
Woodard. 

For Secretary-Treasurer, 
Poole. 

Elected members of the Executive com- 
mittee, Luther E. Hewitt, John E. King, 
Gilson G. Glasier. 

On motion, duly seconded, the above of- 
ficers were chosen for the ensuing year 
by a rising and unanimous vote. 

Notice was given that the joint session 
with the National association of state li- 
braries would be held on the evening of 
July Ist. 


Franklin O. 


There being no further business, the 
Fourth annual meeting of the Association 
was declared adjourned without day. 
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COLLEGE AND REFERENCE SECTION 


FIRST SESSION 
(Tuesday, June 29, 2:30 p. m.) 


The first session was called to order 
Tuesday, June 29, at 2:30, by the Chairman, 
Mr William W. Bishop, Superintendent 
of the Reading room, Library of Congress. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The first paper, by 
MR N. D. C. HODGES, is entitled: 


BRANCH LIBRARIES, THEIR DE- 
VELOPMENT 


Let me begin by quoting some remarks 
made by Mr Winsor at the first meeting 
of the American Library Association and 
that was in 1876. These run as follows: 


1“The Boston public library now consists 
of a central library, containing the great 
students’ collection in the Bates Hall, and 
a popular department of over 30,000 vol- 
umes. Communicating with headquarters 
daily, by boxes passing to and from, are 
six branch libraries, containing from sev- 
en to seventeen thousand volumes each, 
and situated at from two to seven miles 
from the central library, forming a cordon 
of posts. Farther outlying we have be- 
gun a system of deliveries or agencies, 
where orders for books are_ received, 
which are sent to the nearest branch or 
to the central library. The books are 
sent in response, and delivered at the 
delivery. In the same way the branches 
are deliveries of the central library. The 
system works well, and ‘popularizes the 
institution; and the branches and deliver- 
ies, instead of detracting from the im- 
portance of the central library, only serve 
to advertise it and to increase its circu- 
lation, so that now the issues of the cen- 
tral library are between two and three 
times what they were in 1870, when we 
had no branches; and the grand total of 
issues of the entire library is now from 
four to five times what it was in that 
year. There is, of course, more or less 
delay in the delivery, service, owing to 
our boxes passing but once each way in 
a day. I deem it not unlikely that much 
time will before long be saved by using 
a telegraphic wire for the messages; nor 
do I deem it impracticable to annihilate 
time by the pneumatic tube.” 

When I had gone thus far, I was inclined 


to stop. It seemed that Mr Winsor, 33 
years ago, had given us the gist of the 
philosophy of branch libraries. 

The history of branch libraries has been 
well told, first by Mr Cole? in 1893 in a 
paper read at the Chicago meeting, and 
next by Mr Bostwick? in 1898. Mr Win- 
sor, Mr Cole and Mr Bostwick treated 
branch libraries as agencies for circulating 
books, not as arms of the library in its 
complete organization for aiding the pat- 
rons in their reference work as well as in 
their home reading. Mr Ward?, in his 
paper before the Association at the Mag- 
nolia meeting in 1902, was the first to dis- 
cuss branch reference work, its possibili- 
ties and difficulties, and some of the diffi- 
culties he saw in the limitations, as to 
number and capacity, of the branch staffs. 
The most competent member of a branch’s 
staff cannot always be on duty; and, the 
gradation downwards in capacity being 
rapid if the staff numbers only three or 
four, it must happen that a reader visit- 
ing the branch in the morning or other 
off-hours may find as a leader in his stud- 
ies a high school graduate of a years’ 
standing. Then, again, the less the intel- 
lectual and technical training of the mem- 
ber of the staff to whom a reader must 
address himself, the more danger is there 
of the attendant’s losing sight of his or 
her insignificance, of forgetting that the 
branch attendant’s function is much that of 
a tentacle to hold a reader and bring him 
into intellectual contact with the institu- 
tion as a whole. 

Mr Hill,5 at the 1902 meeting, in giv- 





1See Library Journal, 1876-77, 1: 125-6. 

%See “Branches and deliveries.’’ Library 
Journal, 1893, 18: 220-23. 

%See “Branch libraries.” Library Journal, 
1898, 23:14-18; also, “How can central and 
branch work best be co-ordinated?” Ibid. 
C98-100. 

‘See “Branch libraries; functions and re- 
sources.”’ Library Journal, 1902, 27: C42-46. 

SSee “Branch libraries: Administration.” 
Library Journal, 1902, 27: C46-50. 
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ing his views of the administrative organ- 
ization of a library having a number of 
branches and especially of the need of co- 
ordination among the several agencies of 
the library, quotes from the report of the 
librarian of one of the Brooklyn branches, 
and this, in turn, I place before you: 

“That such a plan [of centralization] fre- 
quently involves the sacrifice of individ- 
ual ideas and methods of work is in- 
evitable; and the plea is sometimes urged 
that the ultimate result will be to destroy 
originality; so far as routine goes this 
is undoubtedly true, but there are many 
features of library work incident to the 
personal contact with the public—making 
of bulletins, preparation of reading lists, 
etc.—that offer an inviting field to every 
librarian in charge as varied and resource- 
ful as the individual personalities them- 
selves. When this feeling that we are 
each an integral part of a great library 
system, as closely linked in purpose and 
methods to the administration department 
and to each other as if all were gathered 
together under a single roof, has super- 
seded purely selfish interest in our respec- 
tive charges, then and not till then will 
the full measure of united action be real- 
ized. Without such a conception of the 
task before us the best individual effort, 
no matter how zealously pursued, will 
avail little. This phase of the question 
invites serious reflection on the part of 
every one of us, and a keen sense of our 
own personal responsibility to the trust 
imposed in us. I like to think of the 
branch not as a limited, independent col- 
lection of books, more or less arbitrarily 
selected and placed conveniently for the 
public, but rather as a local representa- 
tive of a great system, never a mere sub- 
stitute for it.” 

In our Cincinnati branches there are 
fairly complete working collections of ref- 
erence books, larger, perhaps, than in 
most independent libraries of the same 
size. The librarians have had experience. 
In the study room of the main library, in 
miscellaneous reference work, they have 
all the problems of the small library; work 
with grade and high school pupils, with 
university students, and with those attend- 
ing the University extension courses given 
in the branches, with club women, de- 
baters, and members of missionary socie- 
ties. In so far as this reference work is 
done with the resources of the branch, it 
is like that of any independent library and 


needs no explanation, but the branch must 
also make use of the books at the main li- 
brary and at other branches, Requests are 
sent down every evening, some of them 
for a definite book, but many more for 
books on some unusual subject. The lat- 
ter are put on our Special topic blanks and 
go directly to the catalog and reference 
department, a department which is all one, 
as most of our catalogers do reference 
work during some part of each day. These 
Special topic blanks receive attention from 
the member of the staff who is best posted 
on the subject upon which books are called 
for, and the readers receive as much help 
in this indirect way as if they were to 
make a visit to the main library, with this 
exception, that they must of necessity 
miss that contact with the many books 
which would be put at their disposal were 
they actually studying their subject at 
the main library. But the results are so 
satisfactory, that comparatively few branch 
readers feel the need of going themselves 
to the main library for assistance. 
References on club programs are looked 
up in advance, and lists of these refer- 
ences are filed at the branch nearest each 
club’s habitat, with an indication of which 
books must be brought from the main li- 
brary. Books are taken from the loan col- 
lection, from the main library or another 
branch, and placed on deposit for a week, 
or a season, provided the need seems 
greater at one particular branch than else- 
where. In a great emergency, a reference 
magazine may be sent toa branch. This is 
done grudgingly on account of the large 
amount of reference work at the main li- 
brary. A typewritten extract from a vol- 
ume in the study room is made and sent 
out to a branch when the material can- 
not be found in circulating form. Type- 
written lists of references are sent upon 
request. But the time comes when, in 
justice to himself and to the librarian, the 
reader must be urged to go directly to the 
larger collection. When this is overlooked 
the result is poor service. When an indig- 
nant man insists that the branch should 
have a full set of patent specifications and 
drawings and newspaper files, the branch 
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librarian must make it as clear as possi- 
ble that those at the main library will 
have to suffice for the whole library terri- 
tory. It sometimes happens that the 
branch librarian errs in not sending to the 
main library a committee preparing a club 
program for the next year, or an individual 
making a study of the early history of Cin- 
cinnati. Between the unwillingness of the 
reader to go any further than is neces- 
sary and the laudable ambition of the 
branch librarian to supply all of the de- 
mands coming to her, the distinction be- 
tween what cannot and what can be done 
at the branch is sometimes overlooked. 


MISS CHARLOTTE E. WALLACE, 
Librarian of the East Liberty branch of the 
Carnegie library of Pittsburgh, then read 
a paper on 


LIMITATIONS OF REFERENCE 
WORK IN BRANCH LIBRARIES 


In reference work, a branch library 
holds a peculiar position. Its equipment, 
in some particulars, surpasses that of the 
small library, as its collections are rein- 
forced by those of the central library; 
while it is restricted because of this same 
relationship, since it must always remain 
a subordinate department. 

In my attempt to make this paper con- 
crete, I shall tell you of the limitations of 
a reference department in a Branch with 
a collection of about 23,000 volumes, which 
issued 200,028 books in 1908. The Branch 
is located in a business district, near to 
one of the better residence sections of 
Pittsburgh, and also near to a slum district 
crowded with Italians and Negroes. 
While the Branch is not in a manufactur- 
ing center, it reaches the employees of 
such firms as the Westinghouse compa- 
nies (which are situated in the near-by sub- 
urbs), as it is within two blocks of the 
railroad station used by many of these 
men. 

The problem of the branch librarian is 
to give the branch borrowers as generous 
service as is possible, within the limits 
which the branch cannot legitimately ex- 
ceed as a department related to a central 
library and other branches. While the col- 


lections of a branch must be made as 
broad and varied as is suited to its pur- 
pose, the branch must depend upon the 
central library for a large number of books 
—expensive works which it would be ex- 
travagant to duplicate, and books for 
which there is only an occasional call. 
But the branch librarian comes directly 
into contact with the public, gets the view- 
point of those who use the branch, and 
sympathizes with even the occasional bor- 
rower who is disappointed at not finding 
certain books in the branch collections, 
and who is consequently annoyed by the 
delay caused in obtaining books from the 
central library. These divergent appeals 
make consistent book selection difficult. 

There is no doubt that persons engaged 
in special study should use the central li- 
brary. It would be unreasonable to expect 
to find obscure subjects, or those rarely 
sought, in a branch collection. But sub- 
jects which are included in the more gen- 
eral interests of the well-informed reading 
public should be provided in the branches. 

The character of the reference work va- 
ries in each branch district in Pittsburgh, 
but can be roughly grouped as follows: 
miscellaneous information, material for de- 
bates, information on the local industries, 
references needed in connection with the 
study of the Bible and missions, and the 
special work done with the schools and 
clubs. 

The provision for reference work in the 
branch libraries of Pittsburgh is the fol- 
lowing: Each of the branches is furnished 
with a collection of the more essential ref- 
erence books. The adult reference collec- 
tions vary in number from between two 
and three hundred titles in the smaller 
branches to between three and four hun- 
dred titles in the larger branches. The 
number of current reference magazines 
varies from a list of about seventy to near- 
ly a hundred titles, including a fair pro- 
portion of the technical magazines. These 
magazines are kept at the branches for 
two years, the file is accessible to the pub- 
lic, and constitutes our only file of refer- 
ence magazines. Magazines bound for cir- 
culation, which may be on the shelves 
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when needed, are sometimes consulted for 
reference. 

This brings me to the crucial point of 
my paper, as especially illustrating the lim- 
itations of branch reference work; but as 
other libraries may follow a different plan, 
perhaps I should say “The limitations of 
reference work in the Pittsburgh branch- 
es.” 

The branch libraries own collectively a 
set of the “Abridged Poole,” which is kept 
at the central library; and each branch 
contains the “Abridged Poole” indexes, 
supplemented by the “Reader’s guide to 
periodical .iterature.” Magazines and 
books may be obtained from the central 
library regularly three times a week by 
messenger, and in urgent cases more fre- 
quently by special messenger. This plan 
always means that the reader applying at 
the branch for a subject which is treated 
satisfactorily only in the bound volumes of 
magazines, must either return to the 
branch a second time or go to the central 
library for his information. 

This arrangement does not encourage 
branch readers in the reference use of 
books. It makes difficulties where the 
way should be easy, if we hope to have 
readers make a liberal use of the Mbrary. 
It does not bring the reference work up 
to the level of efficiency otherwise at- 
tained throughout the branch service, nor 
does it provide that accommodation for 
the general reader which the branch is 
specially planned to furnish. A library as- 
sistant taking pride in her work, feels em- 
barrassed to have to admit that informa- 
tion is not immediately forthcoming on 
such subjects as the cobalt mines of Can- 
ada, Esperanto, George Junior Republic, 
the mines of Goldfield and Tonopah, the 
political career of William Travers Jerome, 
the Sage Foundation, or any other sub- 
ject of this class given prominence in mag- 
azines antedating the branch reference file. 
A reader naturally expects to find reading 
matter of this kind in a branch library, and 
would undoubtedly find it in an independ- 
ent library of smaller size than the branch 
he is using. 

In making a selection of magazine sets 
to be kept at the branch, a helpful guide 


might be the following list, which is based 
on the actual use of the “Abridged Poole” 
by the Pittsburgh branches. Out of 38 
sets indexed, 15 have been selected and 
arranged in the order of their greatest use 
by the branches: “North American Re- 
view,” “Atlantic Monthly,” “Littell’s Liv- 
ing Age,” “Forum,” “Outlook,” “Harper’s 
Magazine,” “Century,” “Nation,” “Arena,” 
“Eclectic,” “Chautauquan,” “Cosmopoli- 
tan,” “Nineteenth Century” (of the “Nine- 
teenth Century,” “Fortnightly,” and “Con- 
temporary Review,” the “Nineteenth Cen- 
tury” is slightly in advance of the use of 
the two others, which is equal), “Review of 
Reviews” (the record of calls for this is 
somewhat lowered, owing to the fact that 
it is bound for circulation in some of the 
branches, and since the back numbers 
usually remain on the shelf it is therefore 
immediately available). “Charities” and 
“The Independent” would be equally use- 
ful, although not included in the “Abridged 
Poole.” 

The second great limitation of branch 
reference work is found in the need of de- 
pending upon the loan collection for refer- 
ence material. This, in so many instances, 
proves disappointing, as the books required 
are frequently in circulation. Neverthe- 
less, at the East Liberty branch we have 
started a very close analysis of the books 
in the loan department. Out of about 3,- 
800 titles analyzed in the “A. L. A. index 
to general literature” and its supplements, 
our branch library has only 324 titles. The 
indexing we have done adds 442 titles to 
this number, making a total of 766 titles 
indexed by subject. 

This work, incomplete as it is, is of the 
greatest value. Even where our fine cata- 
log, one of our chief aids in reference 
work, fails to indicate a subject, here we 
may find several entries. While indexing 
and cataloging are not synonymous terms, 
the branch librarians in Pittsburgh hope, 
in time, to have the books which are added 
to the adult loan departments of ‘the 
branches as fully analyzed for subject as 
are those which appear.in our catalog of 
“Books in the children’s department.” 

Other aids in the reference wotk of the 
Branch are a small collection of pamphlets 
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and lists; and a slip index of reference 
questions, containing the sources from 
which the answers have been obtained, 
a record kept since the opening of the 
Branch and often saving a second search, 

If space permitted, much might be said 
about the superior equipment for reference 
work which the branch indirectly possess- 
es, in that it may command the generous 
service of a central library, having access 
to a strong reference department, a liberal 
loan collection, and a technology depart- 
ment of inestimable value. 

All of which leads me to the conclusion, 
that the limitations of reference work are 
more than counterbalanced by the possi- 
bilities for this work, in a branch depend- 
ent upon a central library. 


The practical experience in branch ref- 
erence work in three large public libraries 
was presented in papers by MR HORACE 
G. WADLIN for the Boston public li- 
brary, MR H. M. LYDENBERG for the 
New York public library, and MR HER- 
BERT S. HIRSHBERG for the Cleveland 
public library, as follows: 


BRANCH REFERENCE WORK IN 
THE BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 
SYSTEM 


Before describing the reference work at 
the branches of the Boston public library 
it should be explained that the library sys- 
tem comprises 11 branches so-called, each 
with a considerable collection of books, 
domiciled either in independent buildings 
or in leased quarters of some magnitude, 
and 17 reading rooms so-called, occupying, 
usually, one large apartment under lease, 
each reading room having only a small 
permanent collection of books, augmented 
from time to time by deposits drawn from 
the central library. These reading rooms 
are in fact minor branches. 

All these library stations are operated 
not independently but as parts of a unified 
system. Each has its own custodian, the 
official title of the assistant in charge, and 
its own staff of minor assistants, the entire 
force varying in number from nine at the 
larger branches to one only at the smaller 
reading rooms. The efficiency of the ref- 


erence work at the branches depends, in 
the first place, upon the custodian who is, 
for branch work, the reference librarian, 
and who instructs and directs the work of 
her staff. The operation of the branches 
and reading rooms is supervised from the 
central library, the librarian being repre- 
sented in direct supervision by a staff offi- 
cer called Supervisor of branches. Be- 
tween each branch and reading room and 
the central library there is daily communi- 
cation by means of wagons for the recep- 
tion and delivery of books. Each branch, 
and to a lesser extent each reading room, 
works in co-operation with a certain num- 
ber of public schools, meeting directly 
the reference requirements of the teachers 
within its own assigned territorial district. 
Books from the central library may be 
freely drawn by borrowers who apply at a 
branch or reading room, the books being 
immediately sent out by the wagons, and 
books so borrowed may be returned either 
at the branch where received or at any oth- 
er branch; or they may be returned at the 
central building by the borrower directly. 
Any reference book in the central library, 
which circulates, may in this way be drawn 
through a branch with equal facility as 
if contained in the branch collection, sub- 
ject only to the few hours’ delay in trans- 
portation. Therefofe the principal circu- 
lating reference collection is kept at the 
central library, with duplicates in sufficient 
number to supply not only the central de- 
mand but also the occasional branch de- 
mand, from readers individually, for home 
use; and for temporary deposit to augment 
the branch collections. 

But, apart from the central collection 
available for use at the branches in the 
way described, the permanent branch ref- 
erence collections contain all the stand- 
ard reference books of the encyclopaedia 
and dictionary type, including also atlases, 
yearbooks, and a considerable number of 
volumes useful for reference work, but not 
distinctly reference books, such, for ex- 
ample, as anthologies or standard collec- 
tions of prose and poetry, various scien- 
tific and technical treatises, histories, com- 
pendiums of the fine and useful arts, biog- 
raphies, etc. Each branch contains a care- 
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fully selected collection of volumes of 
this character, brought together on account 
of their adaptability to such reference 
work as the experience of years has shown 
will probably be called for at the branches. 
All these books duplicate books to be 
found in the central library, and they are 
also common to all the branches. There- 
fore, the branch collections are practically 
uniform throughout the city. The reading 
room collections, while smaller, duplicate 
the branch collections, differing from them 
only in the number of volumes composing 
them. That is, these smaller collections 
represent a more rigid process of selec- 
tion. 

Reference work at the branches and 
reading rooms is largely performed in co- 
operation with the public and parochial 
schools, and other educational institutions 
in the immediate vicinity; or to meet the 
needs of students from higher educational 
institutions who may live in the vicinity, 


‘and who for that reason may prefer to use 


the station instead of the central library. 
The demand from year to year may there- 
fore be gauged and arranged for in ad- 
vance; and teachers are invited to submit 
advance lists of such books as may be re- 
quired from time to time, and these vol- 
umes may then be set aside on reserved 
shelves for the use of pupils or students, 
and supplemented by relays of books 
drawn from the central collection for the 
time being. A certain amount of club 
reference work and work for study classes 
is to be expected each year, and there are 
sometimes especial needs due to local con- 
ditions in particular districts which are 
met by deposits of special books from the 
central library. 

It is obvious that the branch attendants 
acquire familiarity, through experience, 
with the kind of reference work which they 
are generally expected to meet. They are 
urged to become familiar not merely with 
their own collections, but with the re- 
sources of the central library. They are 
required to make periodical reports, and 
occasionally special reports, of their work 
to the supervisor at the central building, 
in which reports reference work is in- 
cluded. The subject of reference work, 


especially that with schools, is often taken 
up at the regular meetings of the custo- 
dians held at the central library throughout 
the season, and they are encouraged to re- 
port any peculiar difficulties which they 
may have encountered, or to apply for any 
special volumes that may be needed from 
the central library to meet particular cases. 

There is, of course, a continual amount 
of reference work of an elementary char- 
acter performed at the branches, such as 
replying to questions which may be an- 
swered by reference to encyclopaedias or 
technical books; and, as I have indicated, 
the branches are equipped for meeting 
this. If, however, the branch collections 
are not sufficiently complete to enable an 
inquirer to cover his subject, he is referred 
to the central library collection,.and in 
general it may be said, that for all ex- 
tended use of reference books in literary 
or scientific research, for example, for au- 
thorship either of books or important 
theses; or for such reference work as is 
required by newspaper men in their daily 
work, the central library is used in pref- 
erence to the branches, on account of the 
wealth of reference material which it con- 


_tains and its accessibility; and because the 


accommodations at the central building 
permit reservations of books and assign- 
ment of special tables to be held from 
day to day, to an extent not possible at 
the branches. In Boston, it should be ob- 
served, owing to the compactness of the 
city, the central library may be visited by 
anyone who proposes to do extended ref- 
erence work, almost as conveniently as any 
branch. 

It is perhaps obvious that in a library 
so large as ours, relying principally on a 
card catalog which requires much space, it 
is impracticable to maintain at the differ- 
ent branches a complete catalog of the ref- 
erence and quasi-reference books contained 
in the central building. But, in view of 
the accessibility of the central collection, 
this duplication of catalogs is hardly need- 
ed. And the Library for many years has is- 
sued bulletins and special reading lists of 
central material, all of which are available 
at the branches for use in calling books 
from the central library. The large tech- 
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nical collections, books on the fine and 
mechanic arts, volumes especially useful to 
mechanics, designers and art students are 
maintained at the central library, only the 
more elementary and general works of this 
character being duplicated in the branch 
collections. 

All possible assistance is given to read- 
ers in discovering sources of information, 
including advice as to the best books on 
particular subjects. The aim, however, is 
to create the power of self-help, so that 
one who uses the library may himself 
discover what is required, and to that ex- 
tent acquire the knowledge of how to use 
books. Classes from the public schools 
are systematically instructed at the cen- 
tral library and at some of the branches 
on such points as the use of the catalogs, 
and the general use of the reference books, 
This instruction is given through brief 
talks intended to aid the development of 
what may be termed the “library habit.” 
The result of this instruction influences the 
reference work performed at the branches 
by the pupils who have received it. 


REFERENCE WORK IN THE NEW 
YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 
BRANCHES 


The present relations as to reference 
work between the circulation branches of 
the New York public library and its two 
reference branches can be summed up 
comprehensively by the statement that (1) 
we try to make all members of the staff 
understand that the resources of each de- 
partment are at the command of the other 
so far as the rules allow, (2) each circula- 
tion branch has a set of the printed cata- 
log of the (former) Astor library, a set of 
the two printed Bulletins of the New York 
public library, and the printed Handbook 
to the system, and (3) ample telephone 
connection puts at the service of each 
branch the union catdlog of the circulation 
department, kept in the department head- 
quarters, and the official (author) cata- 
log of the reference department, kept in 
the Astor building. Both these catalogs 
will go to the new central building, when 
it is ready for use. 


The staff of our reference department 
is distinct from that of our circulation de- 
partment, our books are different, our 
methods are different—in details, at least. 
The two departments, however, are not 
two distinct libraries. To be sure, we can 
not transfer books from one department 
to the other, but we can put the resources 
of each at the service of the other. Our 
circulation branches vary in size from five 
to thirty thousand volumes. Each has a 
carefully chosen selection of standard dic- 
tionaries, encyclopaedias, and other gener- 
al reference books, In the whole depart- 
ment “classed” books form 60 per cent of 
the stock and furnish 40 per cent of the 
home use. All these “classed” books— 
even much fiction, theoretically, for that 
matter—furnish material for a _ certain 
amount of reference use. We have no sat- 
isfactory figures as to the ratio between 
books read within the building for a spe- 
cific purpose—if that may be accepted as 
another definition of “reference” use—and 
books read within the building for pastime. 
Indeed, in our circulation branches we 
have long since given up the attempt to 
record this inside use in terms of volumes 
consulted. 





What are we doing to meet these de- 
mands for help? Those of our assistants 
that came from library schools have had 
the usual course of work with reference 
books, those that have gone through our 
own training class have had a similar in- 
struction. This training should put them 
all in position to settle 90 per cent of the 
questions that lead to ordinary reference 
use. Questions that can not be answered 
by the desk or reading-room attendants 
with the reference books at hand are sup- 
posed to be passed on to the librarian-in- 
charge, and by her, if necessary, to head- 
quarters. 

Our two monthly publications, the “Bul- 
letin of the New York public library,” and 
the “Monthly list of additions” to the cir- 
culation department, record our resources 
on various topics and name the more im- 
portant of our current accessions. Circu- 
lation department books are as a rule free- 
ly interchangeable from one branch to an- 
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other, reference department books are fot 
use within the building. Both bulletins 
are on file at every branch. Each branch 
has, also, telephone connection with cir- 
culation headquarters where is kept the 
union catalog of the department, and with 
the official catalog at Astor, which records 
the contents of the two reference branch- 
es. This amplification of the first para- 
graph brings us round to the starting 
point. When we say that our branches 
are urged to pass on to Astor headquarters 
such reference questions as they can not 
answer there is little more to be said. 

Some months ago we tried to learn just 
what it was that branch attendants wanted 
to know about our reference department 
work to help them in circulation work. At 
one of the regular weekly meetings of li- 
brarians-in-charge a good hour or more 
was spent in answering questions on this 
particular point. Each librarian-in-charge 
then held a conference with her own as- 
sistants and the results of these questions 
came up at the next weekly meeting. My 
recollection is that few if any questions 
had to do with methods or principles; 
practically all were semi-complaints that 
reference department books could not be 
sent to circulation branches, wistful wishes 
that the reference branches were nearer 
each particular circulation branch, and 
queries as to whether the reference branch- 
es had particular books or kinds of books, 
The general questions were all answered 
in our printed Handbook, the specific ques- 
tions needed reference only to the printed 
catalogs or bulletins or to the union cat- 
alogs. 

My own opinion is that the potential li- 
brary-using public has a more or less ac- 
curate idea as to the differences between 
the reference and the circulation collec- 
tions; this remark omits consideration of 
the much larger public that has not the 
library habit, that knows there is such an 
institution, but lacks time or inclination to 
visit it until an out-of-town caller needs 
attention, at which time the library takes 
its place with the aquarium, the Statue 
of Liberty, the seeing New York coach, 
the museum, parks, etc. 
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Reference readers in the circulation 
branches have simpler demands than at 
Astor or Lenox. After they have been 
helped to the extent of branch collections 
and have been sent to Astor or Lenox 
once or twice for supplementing these re- 
sources, they seem to make their own de- 
cisions as to the better field for the solu- 
tion of future problems. Many readers 
prefer the circulation branches for refer- 
ence work rather than Astor or Lenox 
because the smaller collections are nearer 
their homes; granting that superficial re- 
sults only are wanted this preference is 
better for all concerned. Others choose to 
struggle with their problems in the local 
branches because they get more personal 
attention than in the larger buildings. 
From headquarters standpoint this prefer- 
ence is commendable, granting that equal- 
ly good results are attained with the small- 
er collection; but it is unfortunate in its 
suggestion that the machinery we have 
provided to help the reader is more prom- 
inent than the help it furnishes. Circula- 
tion branches are preferred by other read- 
ers because they want a single, unqualified, 
comforting answer to their query, rather 
than to risk the possibility of being bur- 
dened with the material from which this 
answer was worked out by the encyclo- 
paedia writer. They could get the cate- 
gorical reply at the larger building, to be 
sure, if they but said they wanted it, but 
instinctively they feel the danger of ob- 
taining too much information suggesting 
more thorough doubts rather than the 
single, satisfying assertion. 

What we shall do when we move our 
present Astor and Lenox collections into 
the new central reference building is a 
matter that has had much consideration. 
We shall have there a circulating collec- 
tion of 50,000 to 100,000 volumes, abso- 
lutely separate from the million volumes 
in the reference collection. This circulat- 
ing collection will solve the insoluble by 
providing books that are at once interest- 
ing and attractive for the general reader 
and gladdening to the heart of the scholar. 
(I am fully aware that it is safer to make 
this assertion two years before the wonder 
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is put on view than two years afterwards.) 

We hope to have here many of the 
books the branches now long for on the 
barricaded Astor and Lenox shelves. We 
hope to have them so cataloged and in- 
dexed that any inquirer in the thirty miles 
between Kingsbridge on the north and 
Tottenville on the south may quench his 
ardent thirst for information within an in- 
credibly short time after he has voiced it 
at the nearest delivery desk. We hope,— 
but why dull anticipation by bald state- 
ment now? In this respect as in many 
others we hope to give better account of 
our trust when that final moving has taken 
place than circumstances, as we now ex- 
plain it, allow us to do to-day. At pres- 
ent our young men must see visions and 
our old men dream dreams. 

Possibly in that golden time we shall be 
able to exercise some central supervision 
over the branch reference work; to have 
a “general staff” or some prescient, omnis- 
cient person able at once to direct from 
his desk the efforts of fifty different 
branches to learn who wrote “Hoch der 
Kaiser,” what is the heraldic description 
of the arms of Oklahoma, what the tariff 
is on rubber erasers consigned to Man- 
churia, what the annual needle output of 
Sheffield amounts to in feet or miles, the 
mean average rainfall at Pittsburgh be- 
tween 1833 and 1843, when Scott’s transla- 
tion of Goethe’s “Erlkénig” was first print- 
ed, and various other topics of equal im- 
portance. All very interesting specula- 
tion, no doubt, but remember who it was 
that spoke to Faust about the “Kerl der 
speculirt,” and what the gentleman said. 

The day may come, too, when we shall 
be able to give systematic instruction in 
each branch, based on the particular kinds 
of reference questions put by readers at 
that particular branch. It may be that we 
can shift from branch to branch such as- 
sistants as show an aptitude for this kind 
of work, and possibly give them a chance 
to help in the more difficult, more varied 
work in the new building. Unfortunately 
this instruction work can go but a certain 
distance. It can describe certain kinds of 
helps for certain kinds of questions; it can 
describe and define the character, advan- 


tages, limitations of reference books gen- 
erically and specifically; it can lay down 
general rules and suggestions; but it can 
not formally give rules for all possible 
contingencies. They say the first and fore- 
most requirement for a successful news- 
paper reporter is “a nose for news,” this 
before a training in newspaper methods, 
before a knowledge of the “office rules” 
in English. A somewhat similar instinct 
for the contents of books, a clear headed 
alertness, an ability to generalize from 
and profit by past mistakes and successes, 
a readiness to turn to collateral lines when 
the obvious sources prove empty, these 
and related mental qualities are not to 
be taught by the methods of the school- 
men, nor do they come to those who do 
not diligently seek after them. 


THE MAIN REFERENCE DEPART- 
MENT AND THE BRANCHES 
IN THE CLEVELAND PUB- 
LIC LIBRARY 


In discussing the relations of the main 
reference department and the branches in 
Cleveland, I shall first endeavor to point 
out the salient characteristics of the book 
collections in order to indicate along what 
lines the branches are most in need of 
help. Though I shall confine this discus- 
sion within the limits set by the subject, 
namely to the seven large branches, it will 
be understood that the statements apply in 
a general way to the smaller library agen- 
cies, the sub-branches, high school libra- 
ries and deposit stations. 

The main reference collection now con- 
tains about 55,000 volumes and pamphlets. 
In addition to the usual sets of bound peri- 
odicals, society transactions, public docu- 
ments, encyclopaedias and other standard 
reference sets, there have been placed in 
the collection many books which are not 
essentially reference books in the narrow 
sense of the word. Our aim has been to 
cover fairly well the entire field of knowl- 
edge, making the reference service inde- 
pendent of the circulating books which in 
a large system are likely to be inaccessible 
when most needed. This policy has been 
followed particularly in technology, travel, 
history and biography. Again, there are 
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the costly art histories, art biographies and 
beautifully illustrated books of travel. If 
put in general circulation these books 
would soon wear out, but they can be 
loaned under certain restrictions from the 
reference room and kept in good condition 
much longer. We are rich in plates on art, 
architecture, interior decoration, etc., which 
at some sacrifice to the plates themselves 
we have kept unbound in order to be able 
to loan them singly wherever they may 
be needed. As none of the branches have 
any considerable picture collection that in 
the main library serves the entire system. 

The branch collections average from 15 
to 20 thousand volumes, within which 
it has been the aim to build up in the 
branches small live reference collections 
consisting of books in frequent demand. 
The selection has been made by the 
branch librarians with the approval of the 
librarian and vice-librarian. The size and 
scope of these collections vary consider- 
ably according to the individuality of the 
branch librarian and the character of the 
branch neighborhood. Standard books of 
reference are, to be sure, much the same 
in all large libraries, yet the range of 
choice for a small collection from the 
thousands of reference books is wide. In 
foreign neighborhoods the reference as 
well as the circulating books are adapted 
to the nationality of the principal elements 
of the population. 

Bound periodicals are a prominent fea- 
ture, two branches having almost complete 
“Abridged Poole” sets. The generous size 
of our branch buildings has not as yet made 
the storage of bound magazines a problem. 
The library subscribes for the periodicals, 
and once we have them, the cost of bind- 
ing seems to us more than paid for by the 
convenience of having them immediately 
available. 

The fact that in Cleveland we have no 
large central building where we can ac- 
commodate any large number of readers 
has led in great degree to the spreading 
out of the reference work. In the busy 
season our combination reading and refer- 
ence room is usually full to overflowing. 
This condition of affairs has made us re- 
luctant to urge the centralization of the ref- 
erence work. Then too, and this perhaps 


is the stronger reason, we have tried to 
bring the books directly to the point of 
contact with the people and this point of 
contact is at the branches. Though our 
branches are well equipped to meet their 
neighborhood needs, calls on the central 
collections are frequent. Upon the flexi- 
bility of these collections depends the effi- 
ciency of our work. 

Now as to methods of making the main 
collections available to our branch constit- 
uencies. No book catalog of the library 
has been published since 1889. The “Open 
Shelf”, our quarterly bulletin, has never 
been cumulated so there is no convenient 
index in the branches of the books in the 
main library. Weekly staff meetings, at 
which all new books both reference and 
circulating are discussed, aid in informing 
the branch librarians of the resources of 
the library. Branches are under the im- 
mediate supervision of the librarian and 
vice-librarian, so there is no central office 
from which details of branch work in the 
main library are carried out. Most of 
the requests for books in the main library 
are sent through the stations department 
which has charge of deliveries through- 
out the system. Deliveries are made to 
branches every day, to sub-branches and 
high school libraries three times a week, 
to school stations twice a week, to fac- 
tories once a week, and to delivery sta- 
tions according to demand. Special mes- 
sengers are sent when need arises. 

The station’s assistant fills the branch 
orders as completely as possible from the 
main circulating collection, then turns 
over to the reference department any or- 
ders which she thinks can be filled there. 
If a particular book is wanted, which can 
be spared for a limited time, it is sent to 
the branch and used either in the building 
or loaned to the reader as the case may 
be. 

Reference books are carefully wrapped 
and protected from damage in transporta- 
tion. On the package we paste this label: 

From Reference Department 

To Hough Branch 

For: James Smith 

Return: 22 Je. ’09 

For use at (Branch) 

(Home) 
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If it seems inadvisable to allow a book 
to leave the department either because it 
is needed there or because of its value, the 
order slip is returned to the branch with 
explanations and the branch librarian is 
then expected to recommend a visit to the 
main library. Frequently too, a reader 
comes to the main library and asks to 
have a reference book sent to his neigh- 
borhood library for a short time. This 
we do when the reasons seem sufficient. 
In some instances, branch librarians who 
know that the reference department only 
can supply certain material, apply direct, 
saving the time necessary for the message 
to come through stations. 

Bound periodicals are rarely lent to 
branches from the main reference collec- 
tion, for as has been pointed out, most of 
the branches as well as the main circulat- 
ing department have files of the more im- 
portant Poole sets. Volumes lacking in 
one place may be supplied from another. A 
list of the bound magazines in the system 
promotes this interchange. Debaters, club 
women and others who have to consult a 
large number of magazines, government 
publications, etc., usually come to the 
main library. Students and club women 
find this no hardship, as they usually have 
ample leisure. It is to the busy mechanic 
or business man that we make a particu- 
lar effort to bring the material. 

Thus far I have covered only those 
cases which demand the bringing together 
of the book and the reader to supply the 
required information. A large number of 
questions can be readily answered by tele- 
phone; many others, e g., a recipe or 
a brief biographical sketch, can be answer- 
ed by a short paragraph from a reference 
book. In such cases the extract is type- 
written and sent to the branch. 

Since we have no printed catalog, a very 
obvious service of the main reference de- 
partment is the preparation of reference 
lists on various topics showing the resourc- 
es of the main collection. Requests for read- 
ing lists received at the branches are sent 
to the reference department which sends 
one copy of the list direct to the reader, 
with a statement that any circulating book 
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on the list may be borrowed through the 
branch. A second copy of the list is sent 
to the branch. 

The preparation of references for wom- 
en’s clubs may be considered here. Dur- 
ing the season just over (1908-1909) more 
than 50 clubs sent their programs to the 
reference department. References were 
looked up and individual club members 
notified that the material was ready for 
them. The branches did similar work for 
the clubs in each neighborhood, thus dupli- 
cating the work of the reference room. 
This year we plan to do away with this 
double labor. The main circulating and 
reference departments will compile lists of 
the material in each collection. These 
lists will be combined and sent in every 
case to the branch or branches in whose 
vicinity the members of a club live. Since 
practically all books in the branches are 
also in the main library, branch librarians 
will merely need to check on each list the 
books in their own collections. They will 
have in addition titles of books in the main 
collections and will know at once whether 
they can procure more material on any 
given subject. All post card notices will 
be sent from the main reference depart- 
ment and will read: 

“References on your subject (name of 
subject) in the club (name of club) are 
now ready for you in the circulating and 
reference departments of the main library 
and in the branch nearest your home. Pic- 
tures illustrating topics may be had in 
many cases. 

The problem of placing the resources of 
a large central reference library within 
reach of widely scattered branch constitu- 
encies is often difficult to solve. Our gen- 
eral policy is to bring the book and the 
reader together wherever it seems most 
practicable. We lend reference books just 
as freely as is consistent with unimpaired 
Every case 


We are 


service at the main library. 
must be decided on its merits. 
still experimenting. 


With these papers the first general topic 
on the program was completed. Discus- 
sion of the next topic was opened by 
Mr Samuel H. Ranck, in a paper entitled 
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MUNICIPAL LEGISLATIVE REFER- 
ENCE LIBRARIES.* 


THE CHAIRMAN then appointed as a 
Nominating committee, Willard Austen, 
Walter B. Briggs and Marilla W. Free- 
man. 


SECOND SESSION 
(Friday, July 2, 1909, 9:30 p. m.) 


The general subject of the session was 
“Problems arising from the size of great 
collections.” The first paper was read by 
MR J. C. SCHWAB, Librarian of Yale 
university, on 


THE USE OF THE TELAUTOGRAPH 
AT YALE UNIVERSITY 


The telautograph is an electric device 
instantaneously repeating words written at 
one point so as to appear at any other 
point connected with the first by an elec- 
tric wire. It was first exploited by metro- 
politan banks that wished to connect the 
public offices with the bookkeepers, often 
housed in the upper stories of the build- 
ing, so as to insure instantaneous and er- 
rorless communication between these two 
departments. The writer of the message 
uses an electric pencil, writing the message 
on a pad before him, the words appearing 
instantaneously upon a corresponding pad 
upon any one of the receivers with which 
he makes connection. 

In a large library the transmitter is in- 
stalled within arm’s reach of the delivery 
clerk who writes out the shelf number, 
and, if necessary, the abbreviated title of 
the book desired, at the same time turning 
the switch so as to send the message to 
the particular section of the stack, and at 
the same time ringing a bell to call to 
the receiver the page in charge of that 
particular section. The latter reads the 
shelf number on the receiver, procures the 
book, and sends it to the delivery desk 
by means of an electric conveyor, though 
the latter is not an essential part of the 
scheme. 





«or Mr Ranck’s paper is printed in full in the 
Library Journal,” Aug. 1909, 34:345-50, and 
it is, therefore, omitted in this place. 


The advantages of this device are the 
elimination of the confusion about the de- 
livery desk in sending and receiving mes- 
sages to and from the stack. Moreover, 
the number of pages needed is reduced, as 
well as the noise and confusion in their 
passing up and down and through the vari- 
ous stacks. 

The stacks of large libraries almost nec- 
essarily grow in a vertical direction and 
the conveyance of books from and to the 
delivery desk involves much running up 
and down of stairs, an operation as waste- 
ful of shoe leather and time as it is noisy 
and embarrassing. 

The possibility of error in picking out 
the desired book in the stack is reduced, 
as the shelf number is uniformly indicated 
by a few delivery clerks trained in writing 
the symbols distinctly. The chief advan- 
tage of the device, however, is its elimina- 
tion of noise and confusion resulting from 
the adoption of any other device, such as a 
telephone service from the delivery desk 
to the various sections of the stack. 

The cost of such a telautograph service 
is approximately $20 a year for a trans- 
mitter, $30 a year for each receiver, and 
10 cents a roll for the paper used. In the 
case of a particular library it is only nec- 
essary to figure out the desired number of 
receivers, the total cost of the system 
based on that number, and the resulting 
saving in the number and wages of pages. 

The device could be further applied to 
connect the various departments of a large 
library where accuracy of messages and 
prompt replies are desired. The economy 
of cost, however, would not be so apparent 
nor so great. 


MR LANE: Are not as many boys 
needed when the telautograph is used, and 
is there not some difficulty in supervising 
the boys when they are so scattered? 

MR SCHWAB: That is a difficulty, al- 
though the boys in the stacks can be 
supervised from neighboring rooms. In 
the Yale library there are four boys on 
regularly. During certain hours of the day 
the telautograph is not used. 

MR LANE: When the book asked for 
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is not on the shelves, is an answer re- 
turned? 

MR SCHWAB: The boy answers with 
a buzzer, the number of rings being a code. 

MR FLEISCHNER: We have tried it, 
but an indicator would be required in 
order to send the variety of answers that 
are necessary, and a better class of boys 
also. 

MR SCHWAB: We are hoping for an 
improvement in the device, by which the 
paper on which the message is received 
can be torn off. As it is now the boy has 
to copy the slip. 

MR ANDREWS: Two devices might 
be used in this connection. Instead of a 
buzzer, a colored light might be used to 
signal the answer back. The other is a 
time stamp, which is most useful in con- 
trolling the boys in the stack. 

THE CHAIRMAN: A time stamp has 
been installed in the Library of Congress, 
and serves two purposes: It is a check on 
the boy, and is also useful in answering 
complaints of the public. If the telauto- 
graph is improved, it might be advanta- 
geously used to connect departments and 
other buildings. It would be better than 
the telephone in many cases, especially 
for foreign languages. 


A paper followed, by MR C. W. AN- 
DREWS of the John Crerar library, on 


PROBLEMS ARISING FROM THE 
SIZE OF CARD CATALOGS 


I find myself in the position of the 
Irishman accused of stealing a kettle. You 
may remember that he answered first that 
he did not steal it, but only borrowed it; 
second, that he had returned it; third, that 
he never had it; fourth, that it was a dip- 
per and not a kettle; fifth, that it was 
cracked when he got it; sixth, that the 
complainant never had a kettle. So whenI 
promised Mr Bishop to speak at this meet- 
ing of the problems arising from the in- 
creasing size of our card catalogs, I 
warned him that I was not sure of the 
importance and perhaps not of the exist- 
ence of the problems. I had not then seen 
the very noticeable absorption of space in 
the reading room of the Library of Con- 


gress by its card catalog, or I should bet- 
ter have understood his anxiety. 

The first question, therefore, is whether 
such absorption is necessary. I do not 
recollect any discussion or determination 
of the proper relation of space for catalogs 
to that required for the other activities of 
a reference library, and perhaps it ts time 
for us to consider the matter. 

There are two proportions to be consid- 
ered. One, that of the cards to the books, 
and the other that of the space for con- 
sultation to that for reading. 

For the first proportion that prevailing in 
the John Crerar library may be taken as 
almost, if not quite, an extreme. This 
catalog is fuller than that of any other 
large library, partly because of its unusual 
combination of alphabetic and classed sub- 
ject arrangements, partly because it con- 
tains almost no duplicates, and partly be- 
cause the minute subdivision of its classed 
subject catalog requires a large proportion 
of added entries. It may fairly be as- 
sumed, therefore, that its use of five cards 
to a title for its public card catalogs, if not 
an absolute maximum, at least is a propor- 
tion so far above the average as to repre- 
sent the problem fairly. On the other hand, 
it is possible that its proportion of one title 
to every two volumes may not be quite up 
to the average, because of the large num- 
ber of long sets of periodicals; but against 
this must be set the unusual absence of 
duplicates. Taking this proportion, pro- 
vision must be made for two and one-half 
cards per volume,—this is considerably 
larger than that indicated by Mr Hanson 
for the Library of Congress. Put these in 
trays at 800 to the tray, arrange in the 
typical Library Bureau cases, and one 
linear foot of wall space will accommo- 
date 2 tiers, 24 trays, 27,200 cards; and 
a typical library of 1,000,000 volumes will 
require 92% linear feet of catalog cases or 
46 feet of a double row. Allow 36 inches 
for the two cases and 36 inches for the 
aisle between them, and there would be 
required 276 square feet of floor space. 
Storage for books in a close stack arrange- 
ment is at the John’Crerar library 25 
volumes to the square foot, and according 
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to the figures generally assumed for a 
public library, not over 40. Taking the 
former figure, 1,000,000 volumes would re- 
quire 40,000 square feet. Assume that the 
catalog room is the height of two tiers of 
stack and the floor space required to store 
the cards is to that required to store the 
books as 552 to 40,000, or 1.34%. 

Mr Green, the Superintendent of the Li- 
brary of Congress, says that a building 
which will shelve 100,000,000 volumes and 
yet leave plenty of room for readers and 
administration, can be built on a city block. 
I feel certain that he has not calculated so 
closely but that he can spare 1.34% of 
his stack space for the catalog. So far 
as storage is concerned the kettle is cer- 
tainly not much more than a dipper. 

The use of the catalog is, however, a 
somewhat different matter. 30 square feet 
per reader is an ample but not luxurious 
provision for the reading room. It is 
much more than is necessary for those 
consulting the catalog. The John Crerar 
library provides a set stool and 3 square 
feet of table for each person, or with the 
aisles a total of 10 square feet. No figures 
have been found for the proportion of time 
spent in consulting the catalog to that 
spent in reading. It is the impression of 
the reference librarian, who has given the 
subject some consideration, that the aver- 
age time spent at the catalog by all read- 
ers, including those who do not use it at 
all, will be somewhat more than five min- 
utes. Our time record shows that the 
average time spent in reading is one hour. 
That makes the catalog time one-tenth 
the reading time, and, as the space re- 
quired for each person is one-third, it fol- 
lows that an allowance of one-thirtieth of 
the reading-room floor should be sufficient 
for the use of the catalog. This does not 
seem an extravagant proportion, nor one 
which calls for drastic remedies. 

Having thus, as I hope, succeeded in 
convincing the jury that the prisoner at 
the bar is guilty at the worst of petty 
larceny, and that the sentence should be to 
the reform school rather than to the block, 
let me drop the role of counsel for the de- 
fense and call attention to a very serious 
drawback of large card catalogs and pro- 
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pose a remedy which will, at the same 
time, meet the physical difficulties so far 
considered. 

Over and over again the reference li- 
brarian of the John Crerar library has asked 
for changes in our classification, mostly in 
the way of minuter subdivisions, in order 
to prevent the average reader from hay- 
ing to consult 100 titles, 10 of which he is 
interested in, at the most, and of 
which he may use, perhaps, one or two. 
From my own experience I can appreciate 
the desirability of such loss of time. In 
a card catalog, such as that of the John 
Crerar library, subdivision is usually an 
available and a fairly efficient remedy, espe- 
cially as the chronological sub-arrange- 
ment avoids one of the greatest difficulties, 
the confusion of editions. Yet it has 
seemed to me that perhaps the proper 
remedy might be a more radical one, and 
if the catalog were an alphabetic catalog, 
I should be almost certain. The remedy 
I have in mind is the establishment of two 
public subject catalogs, one selected, and 
one comprehensive and complete. 

The basic idea is the same as leads large 
libraries to the establishment of reading 
room collections of books. Speaking gen- 
erally nine-tenths of the readers, even in 
a reference library, consult the subject 
catalog for the best, the most recent, or 
the most convenient work on a subject. 
They are not concerned with all the rest 
of the literature on that subject. So far 
as is possible their needs are met in the 
selection of books for the open shelf, but 
no large reference library with which I 
am acquainted has space enough on its 
open shelves for all the books that would 
have to be put there to meet these needs. 

Such a selected reading-room catalog as 
is suggested would contain titles for all 
the reading-room books, for those which 
should be shelved there and for many others 
besides. Its scope would vary greatly in 
individual libraries, and its value would in- 
crease with the growth of a library, and 
perhaps much faster. I have made no ex- 
periments to determine how large such a 
selected subject catalog would be formed 
from our present one, but I should guess it 
to be about one-fifth; and this propor- 
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tion would steadily decrease as the library 
grew. It is not supposed that the cost 
would be a large factor. It is assumed 
that the use of printed cards would make 
the cost of the cards themselves insignifi- 
cant. The largest item would be the time 
spent in selection. The cases and the time 
spent in arrangement would also be extra, 
but the space occupied would probably be 
more than counterbalanced by a more 
economical storage of the main catalogs. 
These could then be arranged in tiers of 
the same height as the stack. Indeed, 
such an arrangement, with an attendant 
to hand to readers the particular tray de- 
sired, as current periodicals are not infre- 
quently treated, might be very useful even 
if only one catalog were provided. It would 
economize the time of the readers as well 
as the space, for such an attendant would 
translate into the usages of his particular 
catalog the manifold variants, synonyms, 
etc., under which readers think of subjects. 
If the tendency, noted by the Chairman 
and discussed at the Atlantic City meeting, 
should become general, of sending school 
children into the world (and into the li- 
braries) without a knowledge of the con- 
ventional order of the letters of the al- 
phabet, some such assistance would be- 
come necessary on that ground alone. 
Other suggestions have been made at 
various times, which would meet one or 
another of the chief objections to large 
card catalogs. Mr Fletcher would rely on 
bibliographies and suppress our subject 
catalogs; Mr Rudolf would replace these 
with condensed entries and a very eco- 
nomical mode of exhibition; Mr Lane and 
others, including myself, at one time or 
another have planned the issue of printed 
bulletins and the withdrawal from the card 
catalogs of all titles printed in them; Mr 
Hanson has indicated a solution the re- 
verse of mine in the formation of a supple- 
mentary catalog for the books least used. 
Looking back on the development of the 
last twenty years, it seems to me that the 
printed card and the handy tray have 
solved the physical difficulties of cost and 
space, and that the great difficulties re- 
maining are the mental ones caused by the 
large number of subjects, and the large 


number of entries under each subject. 
These difficulties, negligible for a library 
of 100,000 volumes are important for one 
of 1,000,000 and will be vital for one of 
10,000,000. I have indicated remedies 
which may be worth trying or at least 
worth discussing. 

DR RICHARDSON: Everyone must 
have noticed that readers are annoyed not 
only by having to look over so many items 
in a catalog, but bythe difference in im- 
portance of those items, including analytic 
and periodical references, etc. One plan 
would be to keep in a separate catalog 
analytic references and entries for older 
books, for instance before 1800. Another 
way would be to have printed bibliograph 
ies to include all the analytics, and omit 
these from the card catalog. Another way 
to reduce the number of items in the case 
of different editions is by a mere reference 
in the subject catalog to the author cata- 
log for a list of the different editions. 

MR LANE: I have inquired of gradu- 
ate students and professors about the use 
of the subject catalog, and it is disappoint- 
ing to hear their unfavorable criticism. Har- 
vard has a good subject catalog, but evi- 
dently not as good as it should be. I am 
favorably impressed by Mr Andrews’s sug- 
gestion to help the public use the card 
catalog—that it should be kept behind bars 
and the right tray be handed out to appli- 
cants, thus insuring that everyone should 
receive help in its use. 

MR LEE: I have had such experience 
in using a public library. Suppose that co- 
operatively or otherwise the government 
or other central body should issue a cata- 
log in loose leaf form. 

MR ANDREWS: Mr Lane and I have 
long advocated a loose leaf form for a sub- 
ject catalog, but cards are best for an 
author catalog. That would be an inter- 
esting work for the American Library As- 
sociation. 

MR FLEISCHNER: How would you 
eliminate? You could not merely omit the 
earlier and keep the later books. Take 
Alaska, for instance; the latest book on it 
is no good. 

MR LANE: Would not a dozen titles 
on Alaska satisfy the average person? 
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MR FLEISCHNER: Not in my ex- 
perience. We have reduced our catalog by 
taking out one whole subject, music, and 
putting it in our music room. I do not 
see how any other sort of reduction could 
well be made. 

MR GAY: In a medium-sized library 
do not the public think the catalog an 
awful thing? We need a catalog skimmer, 
and it would be a good position for a spe- 
cial assistant. 


The next topic, “Principles governing 
the selection of a reference collection,” 
was presented from two points of view, 
the first by MR WILLARD AUSTEN, of 
Cornell university library. 


PRINCIPLES GOVERNING THE SE- 
LECTION OF A REFERENCE 
COLLECTION IN A UNI- 
VERSITY LIBRARY 


The law of supply and demand is oper- 
ative in the world of books in much the 
same way as in the world of commerce, 
and whereas in earlier days the supply fol- 
lowed, a little tardily perhaps, after the 
demand, in these days the commercial plan 
of stimulating the demand by various 
methods is not unknown in bibliographical 
fields. 

One of the most effective commercial 
methods of stimulating demand is the at- 
tractive display of goods, and librarians 
have found the same principle operative 
when applied to books. This fact has 
probably been a strong factor in the de- 
velopment of open-shelf libraries, although 
there are other reasons that quite justify 
the pulling down of the barriers. Perhaps 
the most apparent reason for open shelves 
with many persons is the ease with which 
books can be got when direct access is al- 
lowed, and the consequent saving of time 
and labor. No doubt this is also the most 
active principle in creating a reference li- 
brary that is made up of books so fre- 
quently wanted for consultation that the 
usual process of getting them by means 
of the catalog would be well nigh intol- 
erable in American libraries. 

The first principle of selection for a re- 
ference collection in any library is un- 
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doubtedly based upon the question as to 
what books are so frequently wanted that 
they should be placed on open shelves for 
ready reference. Clearly this is an in- 
determinate lot that may range all the 
way from the usual dictionaries and cy- 
clopedias to a large library. In the make 
up of such a collection beyond the cyclo- 
pedic materials, the needs of the users, 
varying with different localities, must be a 
determining factor. The demands of a 
university community, for example, being 
different from those of a manufacturing 
community, or a metropolitan district. 

In a college and university community it 
is possible to distinguish, on broad lines, 
between two different kinds of work going 
on simultaneously, viz. reference work 
end research work, ordinarily thought to 
be quite the same. Much they undoubted- 
iy have in common, but viewed from the 
point of materials wanted, they differ in 
many ways. A _ person doing research 
work must, of course, be constantly mak- 
ing use of the usual reference works, but 
the reference worker may never have need 
of much of the material indispensable to 
the research worker. 

For research work of a serious nature 
one must have access to all sources, old 
and modern. He may need the rarest 
books in the library that can be used only 
under supervision or he may need the last 
World’s almanac. He may need a book 
that has not been wanted for the last ten 
years and may not be used again within 
the next ten years, or he may have oc- 
casion to consult a work long since dis- 
credited or positively erroneous. Not in- 
frequently some obscure dissertation is the 
only thing that will serve his need. Clear- 
ly, then, all his materials are not in the 
class of open-shelf reference books. Noth- 
ing short of the resources of the whole 
library will suffice in many cases. 

The readers who make most use of a 
reference collection are those who want 
the latest facts about any particular sub- 
ject summarized in the most convenient 
form. For this particular purpose they 
need generally the latest authoritative 
work. Oftentimes such works are at the 
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same time original sources,—the latest an- 
nual report on some subject or the latest 
statistical compilation—and as such are 
also of prime importance to the research 
worker. They are the tangents of these 
two classes of workers. 

There is a third group of users whose 
needs are just as real, though not thought 
as important, that must be taken into con- 
sideration in every college community, be- 
cause the materials it requires overlap or 
dovetail into, as it were, the materials 
needed by the other groups. It consists 
of the general readers for cultural pur- 
poses. They are not looking for facts 
primarily, but they require many books 
that are filled with facts. Their stimulus 
may come in the form of collateral reading 
for college work or from a personal interest 
in some subject. 

With these three classes of readers, 
and they practically include all the con- 
stituency of a college or university com- 
munity, we may proceed to make up the 
open-shelf library for all users, which 
may be called a reference library for con- 
venience, but it has a wider field of use- 
fulness than the name connotes. The old 
theory that a reference library should 
comprise only standard dictionaries, cy- 
clopedias, almanacs and a few other books 
similar in character, is no longer adequate 
to the needs. Nor does it suffice to add to 
this material sets of periodicals, which 
many libraries do, because reference work 
leads one into this material extensively. 
There is still another class of books that 
is constantly needed for reference work, 
that may at times be needed for research 
work, and is the main supply of the gener- 
al reader. This is the great group of 
monographic literature, that which re- 
mains after cyclopedic and periodical liter- 
zture have been counted out. Not all of 
such literature has a place among refer- 
ence books, but the standard works of this 
class are indispensable there, and no ref- 
erence work of a high grade can be done 
without them. 

The three great groups, then, that must 
enter into the composition of a reference 
library are: the cyclopedias, the periodi- 
cals, and the monographic literature. The 


worth of such a collection, as is the case 
with the make-up of a general cyclopedia, 
lies largely in the proportion of materials 
included. As an otherwise good cyclo- 
pedia may be seriously discredited by the 
lack of a proper balance of its materials, 
so the value of a reference collection may 
be seriously impaired by the inclusion of 
too much of one class to the exclusion of 
materials of another. Many periodicals 
will increase the number of references one 
is able to get at easily, but this facility 
may be purchased at the cost of other and 
more important needs. This nice adjust- 
ment, when the space available or the 
funds, are limited, is the test of efficiency. 
And this adjusting process is not a matter 
that can be done once for all but is a con- 
tinuous process, ever changing with the 
growth of literature. 

As a broad general working plan, a ref- 
erence library may be laid down on these 
lines: 

1. General bibliographies, cyclopedias 
(including biographical, statistical and 
geographical cyclopedias), dictionaries, 
yearbooks, and other cyclopedic materials, 
too general for subject classification. 

2. Periodical literature of such a gen- 
eral character as experience has shown to 
include many references, current in litera- 
ture. 

3. Standard monographic works cover- 
ing all branches of knowledge, classed 
by subjects. 

The first two groups are pretty clearly 
defined at any one time in their range and 
extent. In the third group lies the pos- 
sibility of indefinite extension. Into this 
group may be pressed the whole of a li- 
brary, barring rare, out of date and unfit 
books. But this wonld result in open 
shelves for practically the whole library, 
which, of course, is not expedient nor de- 
sirable for a university library, or perhaps 
for any library larger than 100,000 vol- 
umes exclusive of duplicates. The make- 
up of such a reference collection is rather 
that of a selected library. In addition to 
the general cyclopedic reference works, 
the several special subject groups include 
the bibliographies, dictionaries, cyclope- 
dias, annual reports, yearbooks, etc., of 
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these special subjects. And in addition to 
these, many of which change frequently, 
are the constantly appearing monographs, 
historic and descriptive, of interest to the 
general reader, essential to the best refer- 
ence work, and less necessary to the re- 
search worker. A considerable number of 
the best works on every subject, in fact it 
is not too much to say that all the latest 
authoritative work on a subject, may well 
be kept on the open reference shelves, one 
work supplying the need when another is 
out or temporarily in use. When kept in 
the stack, reference work constantly calls 
these books into the reading room. Why 
not keep them there? 

The objection may be made that such a 
disposition of new and standard material 
interferes with the need of these books 
for home use. This would be true if the 
practice of keeping in the library at all 
times all books placed on the shelves of an 
open reference and reading room were ad- 
hered to. Such a practice involves much 
duplication, which does not wholly re- 
lieve the situation, when more than one 
copy is needed for out-of-the-library use, 
and none are really needed in the library. 
One copy of many works, in fact the great 
majority of books, is sufficient to serve all 
the need that ever will be felt, providing 
no hard and fast rule be made to prevent 
shifting from one place to another as the 
need demands. 

The feeling that the integrity of a ref- 
erence collection should be maintained 
at all cost; that a reader accustomed to 
find a certain book on a certain shelf 
should not be disappointed, is an attrac- 
tive theory, perhaps, but without good 
foundation in actual practice. Any ref- 
erence library that is kept up to date must 
be frequently changed; old editions must 
give way to new, old works be replaced 
by new and better ones, the fresher the 
material the better. Again, the book want- 
ed may be in use by another within the li- 
brary for so long a time as to effectually 
prevent its use by one who thinks his need 
brooks no delay. These and other legiti- 
mate causes for the absence of books from 
their accustomed places violate the read- 
er’s expectation quite as much as when 


absent for home use. To be sure standard 
dictionaries, cyclopedias and other purely 
reference materials should always remain in 
the library because of their frequent use, un- 
til replaced by later works, but the mono- 
graphic literature wanted for reading as 
well as for reference can be shifted from 
the place where it is less needed to the 
place where the need is more apparent 
without other results than the maximum 
efficiency and the minimum inconvenience. 

For purposes of reference, often any one 
of a dozen books on a given subject will 
answer the need equally well, and the 
whole dozen are never absent at any one 
time. Books of such a character as ex- 
perience has shown to be too frequently 
wanted to be allowed out of the library 
for more than temporary use can be plain- 
ly marked to distinguish them from those 
that may go out for a longer time. 

This method allows all standard mater- 
ials on a subject to be logically classified, 
and avoids separating books in the same 
class on the purely artificial lines of circu- 
lating and non-circulating as is commonly 
done to create a reference library, as distin- 
guished from a circulating collection. The 
educational value of keeping together all 
open-shelf books of the same class more 
than outweighs the possible difficulty 
some readers might find in distinguishing 
between books that may circulate and those 
that may not, when standing side by side. 

After all, the library that must provide 
for the diversified needs of a reading com- 
munity cannot determine in advance, when 
placing books on the open reference 
shelves, whether a particular book will be 
so constantly needed as to call for restric- 
tion. Only experience with individual 
books can determine, in many cases, the 
freedom of use allowed in other places 
than the one to which it is assigned. All 
the theory that this book is for reference 
and that one for reading may be of no use 
when experience enters into the case. 

To summarize: Place all books wanted 
for reference in one logical, orderly group 
on shelves open to all classes of users. 
From these books allow the withdrawal of 
those needed for home reading, seminary 
and laboratory research, in all cases where 
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experience has not shown that the greatest 
service to the greatest number requires 
the books to be kept in the library. In 
this way is attained the maximum effi- 
ciency at the least cost. 


This was followed by a paper by MR 
W. DAWSON JOHNSTON, Assistant li- 
brarian of the Brooklyn public library, on 


PRINCIPLES GOVERNING THE SE- 
LECTION OF A REFERENCE 
COLLECTION FOR A GREAT 

PUBLIC LIBRARY 


It is a commonplace of library science 
that the character of the reference col- 
lection of a library should depend upon 


the character of the library, its col- 
lections, organizations, and use. It re- 
quires reiteration, however, because of 


the danger, in the division of library serv- 
ice by departments, of developing one de- 
partment at the expense of another, and 
also because of the danger with A. L. A. 
guides and the like useful tools, of mould- 
ing one collection after the pattern of an- 
other. 

The collections of a national library 
must differ from those of a state or munic- 
ipal or university library, and those of a 
general library must differ from those of 
a special one. The existence of special de- 
partments or reading rooms like those de- 
voted to art or statistics, and even the con- 
dition of the records of the library and of 
its several departments, must affect the 
selection of the reference collections. The 
character of the clientele of a library is, 
of course, a fundamental consideration 
throughout, and one that must lead to 
some amiable differences as to what the 
reference collection should comprehend. 

In so far, however, as our conditions 
and our functions are similar we may well 
be influenced in the selection of our ref- 
erence collections by certain general con- 
siderations. In the first place, we must 
be influenced by the scope and size of 
the collections in the library and their ac- 
cessibility to the public. One is tempted 
to say that the size of the reference col- 
lection should ordinarily be in a given 
ratio to the size of the collections of the 
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library as a whole. But library conditions 
are so far from normal that I have been 
baffled in every effort to determine this 
ratio. Again, with regard to accessibility 
of the general collections to the public, we 
can only observe that open shelves will 
not make a reference collection unneces- 
sary; they will, however, modify the char- 
acter of the reference collection, and may 
make it unnecessary to place any but ready 
reference works in the reading room. 

To pass on to a further consideration, 
if our reference collections have been di- 
vided, if there are departments or reading 
rooms especially devoted to periodicals, 
prints, maps, music, documents, local liter- 
ature, book treasures, standard books, etc., 
we should devote relatively much more at- 
tention to these classes of literature than 
we should otherwise, partly because the 
special collections could be better dis- 
played in separate quarters, partly because 
they could be handled more advantageously 
by the specialist in charge of them, and 
partly, too, because a different class of 
readers would have access to them. The 
scope of these special reference collections 
is, however, a subject for separate con- 
sideration. It is sufficient in this place to 
observe that their existence must modify 
somewhat the character of the collection 
as a whole, as well as the character of the 
collection which is left in the main reading 
room. 

Another administrative consideration in 
the selection of the main -eference collec- 
tion is the necessity of temporary reserva- 
tion of special collections. One problem 
in connection with them is that of their 
relation to the special exhibits of the 
issue department. Where reservation is 
required by a definite body of readers 
there need be no doubt as to its desirabil- 
ity, but in cases where the subject is one 
of general though temporary interest it 
may seem better to exhibit the books in 
the issue department rather than reserve 
them in the reference department. We may, 
for example, reserve a collection of books 
for use in the study of Shakespeare or a 
collection of books suitable for Christmas 
presents, while a collection of books on 
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the Boer War would be better exhibited 
with a view to facilitating their circulation. 

Still another matter to be considered 
from the administrative point of view is 
the condition of the catalog. An inade- 
quate subject catalog will make a good 
collection of bibliographies desirable. 
Classified bibliographies form useful sup- 
plements to a dictionary catalog, and bib- 
liographies in dictionary form, or supple- 
mented by an index, constitute valuable 
supplements to a classed catalog. 

These various administrative considera- 
tions as to the relation of the reference 
collections to the size of the library, open 
shelves, special reading rooms, temporary 
reservations, and the condition of the cata- 
log are of fundamental importance in de- 
termining their general scope. In defin- 
ing, however, the scope of the collection 
of “ready reference” books, the essential 
part of the reference collections, one must 
be guided mainly by the character of the 
books themselves, the space available for 
their accommodation, and the cost of in- 
stalling the collection and keeping it up to 
date. 

The number of necessary reference 
books is not large, and Emil Reich prom- 
ises that it will never be large, that, in- 
deed, it will become less. I am inclined 
to the contrary opinion, but, however that 
may be, it is interesting to note that the 
British Museum has in its reading-room 
some 60,000 volumes; the New York pub- 
lic library plans for about 25,000 to 30,000 
volumes; the Boston public library has 
about 8,500 volumes. All of these collec- 
tions, however, include, in addition to 
works of ready reference, standard works 
and manuals. Miss Kroeger’s “Guide to 
reference books” comprehends about 
6,000 volumes and its annual supplements 
about 50 volumes each, not including an- 
nuals or new editions. This increase of 
nearly 1% a year does not appear formi- 
dable, and may conceivably grow less with 
an improved organization of the book in- 
dustry. I do not anticipate, however, that 
the number of reference books proper will 
ever present any serious problem. The 
cost of compilation and publication and 
the limited demand for such works must 
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always prevent their rapid multiplication. 

The question of shelving will not, there- 
fore, under normal conditions present any 
great difficulties. The new buildings of 
large public libraries like Paterson, Grand 
Rapids, Providence, and Atlanta, described 
by Mr Hill in the statistical tables pub- 
lished in the Report of the Manchester 
(Eng.) libraries committee in 1908, have 
reference rooms with space for about 1,300 
feet of shelving on an average, that is 
room for perhaps 10,000 volumes. This 
should be ample space for all the necessary 
ready reference collections of a library. 
The crowding of the space would indicate 
that some material was there which should 
be removed to the stacks, or that special 
reading rooms were needed for the accom- 
modation of certain sections of the collec- 
tion. 

On the other hand, the question of the 
cost of this class of books is a most seri- 
ous one. Not only is the original cost of 
a work of this class considerable, but the 
life of a reference book is short, and new 
editions and periodical and annual supple- 
ments are many. The British Museum has 
found it desirable to issue a new edition 
of its list of books in the reading room 
once in 15 years, the John Crerar library 
once in 9 years, the University of Leipsic 
once in 5 years. 

The rapid change in this class of litera- 
ture may be shown also by a comparison 
of the lists of reference books published 
by Dr Spofford in 1876, Mr Wheatley in 
1886, and Miss Kroeger in 1908. Under 
the heading “Chemistry,” for example, 
only 2 of the 7 titles mentioned by Dr 
Spofford are to be found in the list pre- 
pared by Mr Wheatley 10 years later, and 
only one of them, and that in a new edi- 
tion, in Miss Kroeger’s list. Indeed, about 
97% of the books in the last list have 
been published since 1876, the date of Mr 
Spofford’s list. 

Another important consideration in esti- 
mating the cost of the reference collection 
is the large proportion of editions and an- 


nuals. Of those in Miss Kroeger’s list 
about 33% are new editions, and 15% 
annuals. 


The cost of the 100 reference books 
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selected for small libraries by Miss Kroe- 
ger is $1474.65, that is about $5 a volume. 
The cost of the entire collection would 
therefore not exceed $30,000 and the cost 
of annual additions, perhaps not more 
than $5,000. The largest libraries of the 
country, counting all except the Library 
of Congress, having over 300,000 volumes, 
expend for books and periodicals an aver- 
age sum of $46,077. These libraries, by 
an annual expenditure of 10% of their 
book fund for works of reference, can se- 
cure practically everything that should be 
added to their reference collections. But 
the average annual expenditure for all li- 
braries having over 5,000 volumes is only 
$1,922. Obviously, these libraries must de- 
vote much more than 10% of their book 
fund to reference books, and even then 
restrict their purchases to the more use- 
ful general works, and particularly to 
those in compendious form. 

How are libraries, even the larger ones, 
to meet this problem of cost? How are 
they to select the necessary dictionaries, 
encyclopedic and other, relating to every 
subject and called by every name? It is 
difficult to say, but a somewhat categorical 
indication of the relative importance of the 
various classes of reference books may be 
attempted: Reference books for the gen- 
eral reader should be secured first and af- 
terwards those for specialists, or, perhaps 
I should say rather, those for special 
classes of readers. Works relating to mat- 
ters of local interest and written in the 
English language should come first, and 
then works relating to foreign matters and 
written in foreign languages. Files of 
bound magazines will, in a measure, take 
the place of annuals, but the latter also are 
desirable. Duplicates of many of the 
works in the reading room should be 
placed in the stacks. Many undersized 
books will be bought for the reference 
collection, necessarily, but kept as “desk 
reserves.” 


All libraries will supplement the book 
collections in their reference departments 
by newspaper clippings selected simply 
with a view to supplying information not 
otherwise easily accessible. These should 


be destroyed as soon as their usefulness 
is over. They will also supplement the 
bibliographic information contained in 
their own catalogs by making accessible 
in the reference collections the more im- 
portant subject bibliographies, and the 
more important library catalogs even if 
there are already copies of these in other 
departments of the library. Library cata- 
logs like that of the Boston public library, 
the Shakespeare collection and the Co- 
lumbia university list of books on educa- 
tion are especially desirable. They have 
all the value of bibliographies, and in ad- 
dition, they show what volumes may be se- 
cured in other libraries or borrowed from 
them. 

Altogether our libraries will in the fu- 
ture, I am certain, pursue an increasingly 
liberal policy regarding their reference col- 
lections. They must do so if they are 
to become generous patrons of learning, 
or even useful bureaus of information. 


A paper was then read by MR WIL- 
LIAM C. LANE, of the Harvard univer- 
sity library, on 


A CENTRAL BUREAU OF INFORMA- 
TION AND LENDING COLLEC- 
TION FOR UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIES 


The subject was presented by the Li- 
brarian of Harvard university in an ad- 
dress at Oberlin college, June 23, 1908, on 
“Co-operation among college libraries.” 
(See the “Library Journal,’ November 1908, 
33: 429-438, and the “Oberlin Alumni Mag- 
azine,” December 1908, 5:92-110.) Reprints 
of the “Library Journal” article were in 
the hands of the members of the Confer- 
ence of New England librarians which met 
at Bowdoin college, November 27, 1908. 
The subject was discussed at this meeting, 
and was referred to a committee consisting 
of the librarians of Harvard university, 
Yale university, Princeton university, 
Clark university, and Mt Holyoke college. 

The Committee met in Cambridge, Jan- 
uary 22, 1909, and presents the following 
statement: ; 

The Committee gladly recognizes the 
valuable work which has been already 
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done, or is now in progress, intended to 
disseminate information in regard to the 
contents of American libraries (such as 
Bolton’s “Catalogue of scientific and tech- 
nical periodicals,” 1897, the various union 
lists of periodicals accessible in the li- 
brary centers, the recent report of a com- 
mittee of the American historical associa- 
tion on materials for European history in 
American libraries, the “Notes on special 
collections in American libraries,” pub- 
lished by the Harvard library in 1892, the 
report on special collections now in prog- 
ress at the hands of the Bureau of educa- 
tion, and other similar undertakings). It 
also notes, with satisfaction, the general 
willingness of libraries to make their trea- 
sures widely available by inter-library 
loans, and it would draw special attention 
to the service rendered by the Library of 
Congress in gathering great accumula- 
tions of literary material in Washington 
and in lending freely to other libraries. 
But it believes that an institution organ- 
ized specifically for the ends stated (the 
systematic accumulation and dissemina- 
tion of information and the lending of 
books), with the object of unifying and 
supplementing the work of existing agen- 
cies, would, if adequately endowed, per- 
form a highly useful service and would 
contribute to economy in administration 
and in the purchase of books. It would 
fill a place that existing agencies are unable 
to take. 

The proposed institution would be (A) 
a bureau of information, and (B) a central 
lending library. 

A. As a bureau of information: 

1. Object: To collect information in 
regard to the contents of American libra- 
ries and the conditions under which books 
are or can be lent; to digest this informa- 
tion and to render it easily accessible; to 
disseminate it so far as practicable in 
printed form. 

To persuade libraries to depend on each 
other’s resources more than at present and 
to encourage them, so far as practicable, 
to acquire new material instead of duplicat- 
ing what already exists elsewhere. 

To make the resources of the smaller li- 


braries more generally available than they 
have been hitherto, by directing applica- 
tions for loans to these libraries whenever 
such applications would be successful, in 
this way relieving in some degree the 
pressure on the larger libraries. 

2. Character of the information to be 
gathered, with respect to each library: 

a. Titles of individual important books 
or sets of books, recorded with precision 
as to imprint, edition, etc. 

b. Notes in regard to the special sub- 
jects in which each library is strongest, or 
for collecting which, it has special funds 
or special opportunities. 

c. Facts in regard to the conditions un- 
der which the library is able to lend, and 
as to what kind of applications are wel- 
come. 

3. Souces from which the desired in- 
formation may be drawn: 

a. Printed catalog cards issued by va- 
rious libraries, e. g., Library of Congress, 
John Crerar library, Boston public library, 
Harvard college library, etc. These should 
be collected and (with some exceptions) 
digested into one great catalog. 

b. Printed library catalogs in book form, 
e. g., Peabody Institute, Baltimore; Bos- 
ton Atheneum; Astor library, New York; 
Carnegie library, Pittsburgh; Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s library, Washington, and many oth- 
ers. 

c. Bulletins and reports of libraries 
from which abstracts may be made or clip- 
pings may be cut and mounted. 

d. General published accounts of library 
resources, union lists, and special bibliog- 
raphies, which indicate where the books 
listed may be found. 

e. Special reports furnished by libraries 
on request. 

f. Reports and records from agents of 
the bureau who should make personal 
visits to the principal libraries. Probably 
more useful and pertinent information can 
be collected in this way than by any other 
means. 

4. Form in which the information col- 
lected will be preserved: 

a. A consolidated card catalog arranged 
by authors. 
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b. Special reports filed on standard 
sheets or in folders of the same size and 
arranged by subject. 

c. Printed catalogs and special lists. 

5. Equipment, building, etc.: 

A simple, well-lighted, low building, with 
the best modern office appliances, includ- 
ing catalog and file cases on the unit sys- 
tem, capable of being indefinitely expand- 
ed. 

6. Staff and cost of maintenance: 

A director, salary $2,000 to $3,000; two 
assistants (competent bibliographers) and 
two or three others for clerical work, 
typewriting, filing cards, mounting and ar- 
ranging papers, etc. It is impossible to 
tell, before the work is more definitely or- 
ganized, just how much would be required. 
For the preliminary and preparatory work, 
extra assistance could doubtless be used 
to advantage. Later, one or more of the 
more capable assistants could be employed 
as special agents to visit libraries. 


PO ORRNIOR, OOM voi osc cen cinaacne $8,000 
EE ET 1,500 

For running expenses (heat, light, 
REE) Labsanwdbbatensacscasasas 2,500 
$12,000 


Much unnecessary expense will be saved 
if the bureau be established in close con- 
nection with some large library. More 
efficient service will likewise be given. 

B. As a central lending library: 

1. Need. The smaller college libraries, 
with a limited amount of money to spend 
for books, cannot possibly buy many of 
the more important works—society trans- 
actions, collections of documents and 
sources, single expensive publications, etc. 
—which are sure to be essential to schol- 
arly investigations. It would be poor 
economy to buy them all, if they could, 
since these works are likely to be wanted 
but seldom even in the largest libraries. 
The present system of inter-library loans 
often breaks down because the library 
from which a loan is asked either has not 
the book asked for or cannot lend without 
injury to the rights of readers on the spot. 
The first difficulty can never be entirely 


overcome, but a central library might wise- . 


ly do something toward acquiring sets not 


to be found elsewhere. The second diffi- 
culty might be frequently avoided by 
means of a central lending collection built 
up on a well considered plan based on 
the experience of the larger libraries. 

2. Scope. What should the library at- 
tempt to collect? 

a. In general, books referred to fre- 
quently and individually by bibliographies 
and by current guides to the literature of 
special subjects. 

b. In particular, periodicals and society 
publications; facsimiles of manuscripts and 
of early printed books; large sets—collect- 
ed works, collections of documents, edi- 
tions of medieval and other early writers; 
first editions of literary works, especially 
such as are of value in establishing a cor- 
rect text; expensive volumes; not collec- 
tions of books and pamphlets which can 
only be used to advantage en masse. 

It should be noticed that most of the 
classes of books recommended are such as 
can be ordered, cataloged, shelved, and 
administered at a minimum expense as 
compared with the value of the books. 

3. Sources from which books may be 
obtained: 

a. By purchase, altogether the best and 
most reliable source. From $5,000 a year 
up could be spent to advantage. 

b. By gifts from societies and govern- 
ments. 

c. By gifts from libraries or individuals. 
Advantage should be taken of this source 
so far as possible, and some libraries may 
be content to turn over valuable, but 
bulky, sets to the central library in order 
to be relieved of them, but great care 
should be taken not to allow the shelves 
to become cumbered in this way with use- 
less accumulations. 

A central depository maintained by co- 
operation for the storage of little used 
books is a different and distinct scheme 
which a group of neighboring libraries 
may some time find it for their interest 
to adopt, and it is conceivable that it 
might be combined with the scheme now 
under discussion, but it demands separate, 
careful discussion and should not be al- 
lowed to becgme a part of the present 
plan unadvisedly. 
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4. Staff. No large addition to the staff 
of the bureau of information would be 
required, unless purchase on a very large 
scale were attempted. One competent 
cataloger, with one assistant for the more 
mechanical and clerical parts of the work, 
with additional service of janitor grade for 
shipping, etc., might perhaps suffice. 

5. Buildings. A simple building on 
compact storage plan, built on the unit 
system and capable of ultimate great ex- 
pansion, with facilities for receiving and 
shipping books. It should be well lighted, 
but need not be elaborately heated, being 
intended solely for storage and not for 
study. 

6. Endowment and income. A _ sub- 
stantial sum, say $50,000, would be desir- 
able for initial purchases, with an annual 
income of say $10,000 for bookbuying. 
Additional service, $2,000, and other ex- 
penses, $1,000, would be a conservative 
estimate. Combining these figures with 
those given under A 6 above, we get for 
the annual cost of the whole institution: 


I os cic ase care Gls Ae aia ee $10,000 
BN, occ. wis eiein ba Se ciare ene Oe 10,000 
NE ha sie tndsscscdnweawennn ee 1,500 
TMOMRINE CXDCNSES ons sccd cc ccccses 3,500 

$25,000 


C. Source of support: 

1. By subscriptions from co-operating 
libraries. We see no reason to think that 
any adequate support could be obtained 
by this means. A system of fees to be 
collected of borrowers would also be in- 
effectual. 

2. Adoption by some existing institu- 
tion as a recognized department of its 
work. There would be a marked economy 
in this form of organization, but we know 
of no institution that has the means to 
devote to the work. It is possible that 
an endowment could more easily be se- 
cured if the bureau and library were to 
be established on this basis. All con- 
siderations, however, point to this source 
of support as the only practicable one, 
namely, 

3. Endowment. An invested fund in the 
hands of trustees or committed to the 
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care of some educational institution seems 
to be the only secure basis for the activ- 
ities outlined above. 

D. Form of organization: 

1. As a special department of some 
existing university or reference library, 
with a distinct endowment, but conducted 
by the library as an extension of work 
already begun. The work undertaken 
would gain in effectiveness by having the 
resources of the larger library close at 
hand and under the same control; the li- 
brary with which it was connected would 
profit by having more convenient use of 
the records and collections of the lending 
bureau. 

2. As a separate institution governed 
by a committee of librarians and pro- 
fessors representing different colleges and 
different departments of study, and ad- 
ministered by a director appointed by the 
committee. It should, if possible, in order 
to secure some of the advantages men- 
tioned above, be affiliated with a large li- 
brary. The cordial co-operation and moral 
support of many colleges might perhaps 
be better secured in this way than by the 
form suggested under 1. 

3. As a department of the Library of 
Congress. 

4. As abureau ofthe Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, since the express object of this 
Institution is the “increase and diffusion 
of knowledge among men.” 

5. As a function of the headquarters 
office of the American Library Association. 

In the opinion of the Committee, either 
the first or second form of organization 
seems, on the whole, to promise the great- 
est security and efficiency. 

An expression of opinion in regard to 
the various points noted above is desired 
by the Committee that they may be en- 
abled, if the plan meets with general ap- 
proval, to outline its scope wisely and to 
make an effective statement of its advan- 
tages. 


MR HASTINGS: I should like to ask 
about the publication of the Bureau of 
education referred to by Mr Lane. 

MR JOHNSTON: The publication of 
the Bulletin giving a report on special col- 
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lections has been unavoidably delayed. 
Much more information has yet to be 
collected from libraries and institutions. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Reference has 
been made to the union catalog of print- 
ed cards issued by various libraries, which 
is being filed in the Library of Congress. 
Will Mr Hastings tell us when this will 
be finished? 

MR HASTINGS: We hope it will be 
completed by December, so we shall have 
a union card catalog in one alphabet of 
the Boston public, John Crerar, Harvard 
university and New York public libraries. 

MR LANE: Is there any possibility of 
giving that still wider scope? 

MR HASTINGS: Not without manu- 
script copying—except Pittsburgh. 

MR RICHARDSON: Would the Li- 
brary of Congress welcome typewritten 
cards? 

MR HASTINGS: Yes. 

MR HANSON: It should be said that 
the union catalog also includes the depart- 
mental libraries. With regard to Mr 
Lane’s outlined plan, the most difficult 
part would be to make the large collection 
of books. The bureau of information 
could be more easily operated. I spent a 
day in the office of the Gesammtkatalog 
in Berlin. There the union catalog of 
German university libraries is finished to 
F or G, and with three or four assistants 
good work was done. In many libraries 
which I visited I heard the work of the 
Gesammtkatalog mentioned as a great help 
to them. 

MR KOOPMAN: Would the Library 
of Congress be prepared to do any such 
bureau of information work in connection 
with the union catalog? 

THE CHAIRMAN: While not pre- 
pared to commit the Librarian of Con- 
gress to any line of action, I may say that 
such requests as come in now are always 
answered if possible,:and when a book is 


asked for which we do not have, we try 
if possible to say in our answer where it 
may be found. 

MR RANCK: What proportion of the 
books represented by these cards are 
found in one library only? 

MR JOHNSTON: In developing the 
catalog in the Bureau of education, we 
found a considerable number of duplicates, 
33% of which, for instance, could be found 
in the Library of Congress, and 22% in the 
John Crerar library. 

MR AUSTEN: Is it the plan to in- 
dicate on these cards all the libraries con- 
taining the books? 

MR HASTINGS: Yes, we file all the 
cards, one copy for each library. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I will call for a 
report from the Committee on nomina- 
tions. 

MR AUSTEN, for the Committee, made 
the following nominations: For Chairman, 
Mr W. Dawson Johnston; for Secretary, 
Miss Beatrice Winser. They were unan- 
imously elected. 

MR LANE: In behalf of my Committee 
I want to say that we should be glad to 
have it enlarged by the addition of mem- 
bers from this body in order that it may 
be more representative. 

MR RICHARDSON offered the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved, that the College and Reference 
section recommend to the American Li- 
brary Association that the Committee, ap- 
pointed by the New England association 
of college librarians to consider and report 
on the question of establishing a central 
bureau of information and a lending li- 
brary for colleges and universities, be made 
a Committee of the American Library As- 
sociation. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Adjourned. 


TRUSTEES’ SECTION 


A meeting of the Trustees’ Section was 
held at Bretton Woods, July 1, 2:30 p. m., 
Mr W. T. Porter, of Cincinnati, in the 
chair. In the absence of the Secretary, 


Frank E. Woodward was chosen secretary 
pro tem, 

The following were present: Messrs. 
W. T. Porter, Cincinnati; David A. Boody, 
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Brooklyn; Joseph E. Beals, Middleboro, 
(Mass); Deloraine P. Corey, Malden; 
Frank E. Woodward, Malden; R. R. Bow- 
ker, New York city; N. D. C. Hodges, 
Cincinnati, and Mrs Elizabeth C. Earl, 
Connersville, (Ind). 

Hon. David A. Boody, of Brooklyn, 
gave an interesting account of the way in 
which the work of the library board was 
conducted. This was supplemented by re- 
marks of R. R. Bowker, a member of the 
same board. 


CATALOG 
FIRST SESSION 
(Thursday, July 1, 1909, 2:30 p. m.) 


MISS LAURA SMITH, Chairman of 
the Section, presiding. 

MR J. C. M. HANSON, Chief of the 
Catalog division of the Library of Con- 
gress, presented the following paper on 


THE SUBJECT CATALOGS OF THE 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


1. Prior to the reorganization of 1897 
Most American libraries are familiar with 
a subject catalog published by the Library 
of Congress in 1869 in two large octavo 
volumes. The following statement from 
the preface gives an idea of its plan: 

“The purpose of this catalogue is to 
afford the readiest available key to the 
books upon every subject which the Li- 
brary of Congress embraces. It is not 
its purpose to furnish a_ bibliographical 
system, nor to add another to the numer- 
ous existing attempts toward the classifi- 
cation of human knowledge. In any such 
classification any arrangement except the 
alphabetical one must, from the nature of 
the case, be purely arbitrary. While every 
man can construct a system which suffi- 
ciently suits himself, it is commonly found 
that it is clear to very few others. The 
one thing needful in a catalog of subjects 
is instant facility of reference; and if a 
scientific arrangement of topics is some- 
times sacrificed to this end, the student 
whose time is saved will be little disposed 
to quarrel with the bridge that carries him 
safely over. 

The alphabetical arrangement of topics 
has been adopted and adhered to, both in 
the general alphabet and under each sub- 
ordinate head, with occasional modifica- 
tions where there seemed to be an over- 
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Mr N. D. C. Hodges gave a description 
of the manner in which the work for the 
blind was undertaken and extended in 
Cincinnati. 

On motion, the Chairman, David A. 
Boody, and Deloraine P. Corey were ap- 
pointed a committee to prepare and issue 
an address to the Trustees before the next 
conference. On motion, it was voted to 
continue the present officers during the 
ensuing year, viz., W. T. Porter, Cincin- 
nati, Chairman; T. L. Montgomery, Sec- 
retary. 


SECTION 


ruling reason for it. This method has one 
undeniable advantage over all others—it is 
its own interpreter. The alphabetical ar- 
rangement of topics, with a sufficiently 
copious system of cross-references, solves 
every difficulty as soon as it arises, in- 
stead of keeping the reader on a baffled 
search for knowledge. It thus fulfills the 
end of the highest utility.” 

Headings were, therefore, arranged in al- 
phabetical order, but according to the al- 
phabetic-classed not the dictionary plan. 
It was thought that, especially where the 
catalog extended beyond a single volume, 
the synthetic arrangement under a com- 
prehensive heading would prove a labor 
saving expedient to the student. An en- 
deavor was made to meet the main ob- 
jection to this system by means of cross 
references from the particular to the gen- 
eral topics, e. g., from Comet to Astron- 
omy, from Psychology to Mental science, 
the latter term having been selected rather 
than Philosophy or Metaphysics. 

No general comparison need be attempt- 
ed between the subject catalog of 1869 
and the one now in process of develop- 
ment. The enormous growth in the liter- 
ature of many subjects during the last 
forty years is best seen by a comparison 
of such headings as Photography, Rail- 
roads or the various headings under the 
words Electric and Electricity. In the 
catalog of 1869 there was one heading, 
Photography, with one subdivision and a 
total of 17 titles. Today there will be 
found under the same subject 128 head- 
ings and subdivisions with more than 300 
titles and 108 references to related topics. 
Under Railroads there were in 1869, 51 
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titles arranged under three subdivisions. 
Today there are over 3,500 titles under 151 
headings and subdivisions. How many 
titles are found under related headings 
referred to under Railroads, I have been 
unable to estimate. Under the word 
Electric there was no entry in the catalog 
of 1869, but two references, one to Tele- 
graph, the other to Physics. Turning to 
Physics we find a subdivision, Electricity, 
including Galvanism and Electro-magnet- 
ism, with 29 titles; another heading Elec- 
tro-metallurgy, with three titles. The sub- 
division Magnetism contains only works 
on the compass and terrestrial magnetism, 
with some observations. Turning further 
to Telegraph, there are found 12 titles un- 
der the general heading, and one subdi- 
vision, Ocean telegraph, with five titles. 
Counting the separate headings in the 
new catalog, from Electric action of points 
down to and including Electrotyping, we 
have 345 headings with 203 references to 
related subjects. The titles so far entered 
under these 345 headings amount to about 
2,550. 

This comparison is of interest inas- 
much as it illustrates the enormous devel- 
opment of certain subjects since 1869. It 
is equally interesting to catalogers as a 
demonstration of the increasing difficulty 
of keeping up with this development in 
our classification systems and subject cata- 
logs. 

One advantage of the synthetic plan as 
followed in the catalog of 1869 is appar- 
ent from the ease with which certain sub- 
jects were issued in separate form. We 
have, for instance, a subject catalog of 
political science, another of law, includ- 
ing international law, both of which ap- 
peared in 1869. These are merely separate 
issues of the entries in the general catalog 
under the heading, Political science and 
law. The publication of the corresponding 
subjects from the new catalog would 
prove a far more complicated problem as 
the titles scattered through the entire al- 
phabet under hundreds of headings would 
have to be collected by means of refer- 
ences from the general to the specific 
subject. 


Lack of funds was mainly responsible 
for the failure to continue the subject cata- 
loging after 1869. Between that year and 
1898* no subject entries were prepared 
except in so far as individual biographies 
and histories of families were entered un- 
der subject as well as author in the official 
catalog. 

2. The present dictionary catalog, its 
origin and development, with some com- 
ments on the plan of subject head- 
ings. The question of a subject catalog 
naturally came to the front soon after the 
removal of the Library from the Cap- 
itol to the new building in September 
1897. The problems of classification and 
a subject catalog were so closely inter- 
woven that it was hardly possible to con- 
sider one without the other. It had been 
decided as early as December 1897 that a 
new classification must be installed to re- 
place the old chapter system, inherited 
from Jefferson; a system which proved 
entirely out of place in the new building 
and quite unsuitable to the needs of a rap- 
idly growing library, and for which more- 
over, no shelf lists or book numbers had 
ever been supplied. Already in January 
1898, therefore, the advisability of adopting 
for the main catalog a dictionary plan in 
preference to the alphabetic-classed order 
observed in the catalog of 1869, or a class- 
ed catalog to be built up on the basis of 
the card shelf list, which it was intended to 
construct in connection with the new 
classification, was the subject of several 
consultations. Consensus of opinion fa- 
vored the dictionary plan. A study of Mr 
Lane’s report of 1893, and our own ob- 
servations of the trend of development in 
American libraries, seemed to justify the 
conclusion that by adopting this plan the 
Library of Congress would be in a bet- 
ter position to co-operate with other li- 
braries of the country than if either of 
the other two plans were selected. An- 
other consideration, which also had some 
weight in deciding the question, was the 
project to begin the printing of entries on 
cards. By means of printed cards, a shelf 





*Note: A subject index was provided 
for the List of additions to the library, 
covering 1873-1875. 
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list, ultimately to be developed into a 
classed catalog, might easily be installed 
as a supplement to the alphabetical cata- 
log. 

Here, as in the choice of rules to gov- 
ern the author and title entries, due at- 
tention had, therefore, been paid to the 
possible future relations of the Library of 
Congress to other libraries and, while it 
was recognized that the A. L. A. list of 
subject headings had been calculated for 
small and medium sized libraries of a 
generally popular character, it was never- 
theless decided to adopt it as a basis for 
subject headings with the understanding, 
however, that considerable modification 
and specialization would have to be re- 
sorted to. As a first step preliminary to 
the real work of compilation, a number of 
copies of the List were accordingly pro- 
vided, a number of blank leaves sufficient 
to treble the size of the original volume 
were added, and the copies thereupon 
bound in flexible leather. 

In addition to the A. L. A. list, copies 
of the Decimal and Expansive classifica- 
tions were supplied. Unfortunately only 
one copy of the Harvard list of subjects 
(Mr Lane’s) was obtainable, and as a re- 
sult that book has probably seen about as 
hard servjce as any volume at present in 
the Library of Congress. Of the New 
South Wales subject index, two copies 
have been in constant use, so also of 
Mr Fortescue’s subject index. In addi- 
tion to the works here mentioned, count- 
less catalogs, bibliographies, encyclopedias 
and dictionaries, general as well as spécial, 
with other reference books of all kinds, 
have been in constant requisition. In fact 
it may well be said that in preparing a 
subject catalog of a large library there 
is no limit to the books on which one 
must draw for information. Hundreds 
of subjects come up from day to day 
on which no information can be found 
outside of the work in which the new 
topic is first suggested. 

In the spring of 1898 we accordingly 
find that preliminary arrangements have 
in the main been completed. Of the vari- 
ous decisions agreed upon in advance, and 
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which affect the details of headings, it 
will perhaps be sufficient if we here re- 
fer only to the following: 

“In subdivisions of scientific and tech- 
nical headings the Library of Congress 
will as a rule prefer to subordinate the 
place to the subject, a ‘See reference’ be- 
ing in each case inserted under the name 
of the place.” 

This decision was in line with a tend- 
ency noted in Mr Lane’s Report of 
1893, and also in that of the Committee 
on subject headings, of the same year. In 
the Library of Congress the subordination 
of place to subject has since been carried 
even beyond the limits set down by the 
Committee of 1893. In addition to scien- 
tific and technical headings a large num- 
ber of economic and educational topics are 
treated in the same manner, and there re- 
main, therefore, under place only the his- 
torical and descriptive subjects together 
with the political, administrative, and so- 
cial headings. It is needless to say that 
there are a number of subjects so nearly 
on the border line that it has been diff- 
cult in all cases to preserve absolute con- 
sistency in decisions. Here and there will 
be found under place some heading that 
might seem to belong logically under the 
subject, and vice versa, a few headings in 
which place is now subordinated to sub- 
ject might well be treated by the reverse 
method. Occasionally our decision has 
been influenced by a desire to supplement 
the classification, an arrangement under 
place having been determined upon be- 
cause the opposite order is already pro- 
vided in the classification schedules. In 
all such cases our chief consolation has 
been that the reference will presumably 
furnish the necessary clue to the location 
of entries and thus disarm to some extent 
the criticisms sure to be hurled at us for 
inconsistencies, real as well as apparent. 

The preliminaries having thus been 
completed, actual work on the new subject 
catalog began simultaneously with the 
printing of the first author cards in July 
1898. At the outset the fact that printed 
cards were available, at least for copy- 
righted books, aroused our enthusiasm to 
such an extent that we were sorely tempt- 
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ed to assign subjects to all books for which 
cards were obtainable. It was clear, how- 
ever, that this policy, if pursued for any 
length of time, would in due course bring 
down upon us a day of reckoning, that is, 
when all these subject entries had to be 
withdrawn for the purpose of having the 
call numbers of the new classification add- 
ed. It was decided, therefore, that subjects 
should henceforth be assigned only for 
books which bore the numbers of the new 
classification, the only exceptions permit- 
ted being individual biographies and gen- 
ealogies. The first classes to be covered 
by the new classification, and which there- 
fore furnished the beginnings of the pres- 
ent subject catalog were Bibliography and 
Library science, and these were followed 
by American history and Topography. 
During the seven to eight years which 
have since elapsed there have been added 
the following classes, here named in the 
order in which they have been taken up 
and completed: 

General history, and the History and 
topography of individual countries, 
Science, Transactions of learned societies, 
Music, exclusive of scores, Geography, in- 
cluding Voyages and travels, Physical geog- 
raphy, Oceanography, Anthropogeography, 
Sports and games, Social sciences, exclu- 
sive of Law and of Politics and government 
(the latter classes, however, being now in 
process of recataloging), Technology, Med- 
icine, Archives, Diplomatics, Chronology, 
Anthropology, Education, English fiction, 
Domestic science, American genealogy. 
In process of recataloging are: Fine arts, 
Political science and the General periodi- 
cals, English genealogy and Biography in 
part. 

There remain to be cataloged: Philoso- 
phy, which has been reclassified, Religion, 
of which reclassification is under way, 
Literature and Philology, the reclassifica- 
tion of which is soon to begin, Biography, 
in part transferred to other classes and in 
so far reclassified and recataloged, and 
finally Law and parts of Agriculture, 
Heraldry, Genealogy, Military and Naval 
science. 

The number of cards in the public cata- 
log, resulting from recataloging and from 


current accessions for copyrighted books 
since July 1898 and for other accessions 
since January 1900, is now approximately 
1,550,000. This number may seem large, 
especially as annual accessions amount to 
about 175,000 cards. At the same time, 
there is space in the present card cabinets 
of the reading room for over 4,000,000 
cards, and we have reasonable assurance, 
therefore, that entries for classes which 
still remain to be recataloged, as well as 
for annual accessions during the next five 
or six years may be accommodated without 
further encroachment on the space origin- 
ally intended for readers. The figures 
quoted are naturally limited to the catalogs 
for the public, and take no account of the 
official catalog, largely a duplicate of the 
former, nor of a third copy of the diction- 
ary catalog which is also maintained, but 
is limited strictly to the books for which 
cards are printed. If these catalogs, to- 
gether with the various author lists for 
special classes and the shelf lists on cards, 
were included, the number of cards filed to 
date would no doubt exceed 6,000,000, not 
including the so-called union catalog, nor 
the cards written for the old author cata- 
log from Oct. 1, 1897 to its discontinuance 
on Dec. 31, 1899 (88,630). 

Unfortunately, it is not possible to give 
here the exact number of subject cards in 
the main catalog. The plan of arranging 
all entries, authors, subjects and titles, in 
one alphabet has been followed, and while 
the subject cards are readily distinguished 
from author entries by their red edge, it 
would not be practical to base an estimate 
on measurement of the cards so colored. 
As yet the proportion of author to subject 
cards is naturally very high, as it is only 
within the last year or two that the ma- 
jority of current accessions have fallen 
into classes covered by the new classifica- 
tion, and as previously stated, it is only 
for such books, together with individual 
biographies and genealogies, that subject 
cards are written. While considerably 
over 1,000,000 volumes* are represented by 
some sort of entry in the main catalog, 





*Including books represented by entries 
clipped from old author catalogs, over 
1,200,000. 
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the proportion of cards to titles would 
still be rather low, perhaps less than 2% 
cards for each title. The general average 
is said to be from 3 to 4 cards per title. 
Similarly, the subject cards must as yet 
fall considerably short of the generally ac- 
cepted average of 1% to.1% subject en- 
tries for each main author entry. Neverthe- 
less the subject catalog presents even now 
under headings in American history, Bib- 
liography, Economics, Technology, Sci- 
ence, Medicine and Music, an array of en- 
tries which is rather imposing. 

At any rate enough has been accom- 
plished to furnish a basis for some judg- 
ment in regard to the advisability of 
continuing along the lines laid down. 
As stated before, the Library of Con- 
gress was actuated in its decision to 
adopt the dictionary plan largely by 
a desire to be in a _ position to co- 
operate with the largest possible num- 
ber of American libraries. A _ pertinent 
question, therefore, might be: Have the 
results so far achieved, justified this de- 
cision? It is clear that the attempt to 
provide a full dictionary catalog in three 
copies, as well as a close classification 
adopted practically de movo and to suit 
the individual needs of the Library of 
Congress and its future growth, represent- 
ed in itself an undertaking, the magnitude 
and inherent difficulties of which ex- 
ceeded anything that had ever been at- 
tempted by a single library; especially will 
this be granted if it is borne in mind that 
the Library was at the same time making 
great concessions in its own practice to 
meet demands of other libraries and to 
facilitate co-operation, while instituting al- 
so a system of distributing catalog cards 
on a scale hitherto unattempted by any 
other library or institution. 

While a point has now been reached 
where it can be said with reasonable 
certainty that the reconstruction of cata- 
logs and classification will in the course 
of a few years be carried to a successful 
conclusion,—that is to say, the arrears 
will then be covered and all accessions 
represented in the new catalog and on the 
shelf lists of the new classification—still to 
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those who have been in close touch with 
the work it is obvious that it would have 
been more economical to have adopted a 
classed catalog with subject index, than 
to have attempted the compilation of a 
full dictionary catalog. It is also a ques- 
tion whether the Library itself might not 
have been better served by a subject cata- 
log according to the alphabetic-classed 
plan for which it had two excellent pro- 
totypes in those of the Harvard college 
library and the British Museum. In at- 
tempting to answer these questions we 
must needs turn to a consideration of the 
co-operative work which has been devel- 
oped simultaneously with the reconstruc- 
tion of the catalog system. I refer to 
the distribution of the printed cards. 

At this time there are over 1,200 libra- 
ries which subscribe to the cards and the 
number is increasing at the rate of 16 per 
cent a year. Judging from a very exten- 
Sive correspondence which has passed be- 
tween these libraries and the Library of 
Congress, I should be tempted to conclude 
that a large proportion of the subscribers 
have been lead to adopt the printed cards 
because they value the suggestions in re- 
gard to subjects to be found on a con- 
stantly increasing proportion of entries, at 
present considerably over one-half. If it 
is safe to conclude that the success of the 
co-operative cataloging thus undertaken 
nine years ago has depended largely on 
this feature of the entries, then it may 
well be said that the time and money 
applied on a dictionary catalog has been 
well expended. Granted that the assign- 
ment of subjects has proved helpful to 
many libraries, and has had much to do 
with the success of the card distribution 
movement, it may still be of interest to 
inquire how far the present plan as it is 
now being developed meets with the ap- 
proval of the majority of libraries. 

There is undeniably a strong tendency 
in the Library of Congress catalog to bring 
related subjects together by means of in- 
version of headings, by combinations of 
two or more subject-words, and even by 
subordination of one subject to another. 
Yes, the tendency at times is so noticeable 
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that it may seem-as if an effort were being 
made to establish a compromise between 
the dictionary and the alphabetic-classed 
catalog, just as the latter was intended asa 
compromise between the systematic and 
the alphabetic plans of arrangement. 
There is reason to think that this tendency 
is questioned by some of the librarians 
interested, and it may not be amiss, there- 
fore, to attempt a brief explanation of the 
reasons which have actuated the Library 
of Congress in its decisions, and also to 
see if perchance concessions might not be 
made to the demands for a more direct 
method of subject-word entry. 

The main reasons for the rather marked 
leaning toward a synthetic arrangement 
referred to, are first, the peculiar constit- 
uency of the Library, second, economy 
in administration. The use of the Library 
of Congress will tend more and more to 
restrict itself to the student and the in- 
vestigator, and they are best served by 
having related topics brought together so 
far as that can be accomplished without a 
too serious violation of the dictionary 
principle. 

As for economy of compilation, it is my 
firm conviction that strict adherence to 
the principle of specific entry under minute 
subjects to be arranged in regular order 
of their names, would in the long run 
prove well-nigh impossible in the catalog 
of a large and rapidly growing library. A 
subject catalog compiled according to this 
plan must, it seems to me, resolve itself in 
course of time into a mere subject index 
in which it becomes practically impossible 
to guard against the ultimate dispersion of 
the literature on one and the same topic 
under various headings. Take as an in- 
stance the heading, Eastern question, in 
all its ramifications (I choose this example 
because it was referred to during the dis- 
cussion before this Section last year). 
The Library of Congress prefers to keep 
the different phases of this subject to- 
gether as far as possible. After Eastern 
question, embodying general works, fol- 
low as subdivisions (a) Eastern question— 
Balkan, with references from Balkan ques- 
tion, and Near Eastern question; (b) East- 
ern question—Central Asia, with refer- 


ences from Middle Eastern, Central Asian, 
and Anglo-Russian questions; (c) Eastern 
question—Far East, with references from 
Far Eastern, East Asian, Chino-Japanese, 
Pacific-Asian questions, etc., etc. 

Hundreds of similar illustrations could 
be enumerated where, by inversion or sub- 
ordination, a specific subject has been made 
to stand with the general topic to which it 
bears relation. Perhaps no one will be 
disposed to question the advisability of 
entering works on particular streets of a 
city under the name of the city, subdi- 
vision, streets, rather than dispersing 
them under their names with references 
from the city. In this instance it has 
been our practice to make a specific entry 
under the name of the street, but to ar- 
range the heading acording to the classed 
principle, e. g., Boston—Streets—Beacon 
street, rather than, Beacon street, Bos- 
ton. There are, however, numerous in- 
stances in which the specific entry is omit- 
ted altogether, and where it has seemed 
best to enter under a more comprehensive 
subject without subdivision, a reference 
from the specific subject directing the stu- 
dent simply to the general heading. An 
example is, Fasciation in plants, under 
which heading there is now merely a “See 
reference” to Abnormalities (Plants). 
Students interested in Fasciation must ac- 
cordingly run through all the titles under 
Abnormalities (Plants). Then again, 
there may be some hesitation in establish- 
ing a new and independent subject until 
more literature and consequently more in- 
formation is available. We have, for in- 
stance, at present under _ Institutional 
church, a reference to Church work. No 
doubt, in the course of a year or two when 
Theology and church history is being re- 
cataloged, it may be found advisable to re- 
verse the process and follow the regular 
dictionary plan by referring from Church 
work to Institutional church, both being 
accepted as regular headings. 

The needs of libraries that favor a strict 
adherence to subject-word entry might 
possibly be best served by adding on the 
printed cards besides the regular so-called 
“added entries”, an indication of subject- 
words, from which references are at pres- 
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ent made or under which catchword title 
entries are inserted. This would be an ad- 
ditional item of expense, and it is doubtful 
if it could be undertaken before the re- 
classification and recataloging had in the 
main been completed. It is, however, a 
feature well within the possibilities, and 
which might be attempted when the Li- 
brary has reached normal conditions, pro- 
vided always that a sufficient number of 
libraries should favor it. Especially might 
this be feasible if a plan now under con- 
sideration, to print added headings and 
similar information on the back instead 
of the front of the card, is adopted. 

Before we pass over to the third and 
concluding section of the paper, it may be 
proper to revert for a moment to the List 
of subject headings and the, various means 
adopted from time to time to preserve 
some degree of harmony and co-ordina- 
tion in the preparation of the subject cata- 
log under the rather peculiar and some- 
what difficult conditions which obtain at 
Washington.* 

The individual lists of subject headings 
to which reference has been made were 
placed in the sections of the Catalog di- 
vision where it was supposed that they 
would prove most useful. New subjects 
as they came up for discussion and de- 
cision were noted on slips and filed. If 
the subject had already been adopted by 
the A. L. A. committee, i. e., had appeared 
as a regular printed heading on the List, 
a check mark was added to indicate its 
regular adoption by the Library of Con- 
gress. In the course of two or three 
months there would usually be a sufficient 
number of decisions on hand to form a 
list. This was typewritten and circulated 
among the assistants to whom copies of 
the interleaved list had been assigned, the 
additions and changes being copied into 
the books. I have often thought that these 
typewritten lists of additions might from 
the outset have been printed in cumulative 
form, thus making them available also for 





*Out of a force of 90 assistants in the 
Catalog division we have had 67 resigna- 
tions in 3 years and 92 in 6% years; also 
20 transfers to other divisions through pro- 
motions, etc. 


use of other libraries just as they are at 
present. We had, however, so many irons 
in the fire and our time was so comfort- 
ably filled with problems pressing for solu- 
tion on all sides, that the decision to print 
was deferred until the fall of 1908 when it 
was forced on us by the fact that the inter- 
leaved copies were on the point of break- 
ing down in so many places that new ex- 
pedients had to be devised for recording 
new subjects. It was accordingly decided: 

1. To print a tentative list of the head- 
ings as they now stand, exclusive of names 
of persons and places, societies, institu- 
tions, and bodies of various kinds, treaties, 
conventions and the like, scientific names 
of individual chemical substances, and sys- 
tematic names of genera, species, and sub- 
species in botany and zoology. 

2. To print at more or less regular in- 
tervals cumulative lists of additions and 
changes supplementing the main list. 

An examination of the main list, of 
which a few proof sheets are available, will 
reveal certain features which may require 
explanation. One is the printing of the 
class mark of which a beginning has here 
been made. The plan is to have numbers 
of the new classification fully represented, 
thus making the list of subjects in a 
measure an index to the classification. 
Further, a systematic arrangement of the 
subjects in the dictionary catalog has gen- 
erally been regarded as a more effective 
means of furnishing a survey of related 
headings than the usual array of refer- 
ences from general to specific subjects. 
Up to the present time it has been carried 
out by means of the card shelf list for a 
part of science, technology, bibliography 
and history. By printing the class mark 
opposite each subject the extension of the 
plan to other classes represented in the 
new classification will be much simplified. 
The main purpose of this systematic ar- 
rangement is naturally to aid the cataloger 
in the assignment of subjects, and to pre- 
vent the dispersion of books on the same 
or closely related subjects under different 
headings. It should also prove of assist- 
ance to users of the catalog. It is by no 
means a new plan. It was mentioned by 
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Cutter years ago, and in the dictionary 
catalog of the Zirich public library.* It 
has practically been made to replace all 
references other than those from synony- 
mous forms to the one selected as entry- 
word. 

Those who attended the Conference of 
1900 at Montreal may recall that among 
the many excellent devices provided by 
Mr Gould in connection with the adminis- 
tration of the Library of McGill university, 
was also a systematic arrangement of sub- 
ject headings. No doubt additional ex- 
amples are known to others present. 

Another feature which should be in a 
measure self-explanatory is the printing of 
directions and definitions. These notes 
are intended mainly for the cataloger, but 
have purposely been so worded that they 
may, without causing offense to the stu- 
dent, be inserted into the public catalog 
where it is hoped that they will occasional- 
ly prove of service. Their purpose is to 
aid in maintaining proper distinctions be- 
tween closely related and overlapping sub- 
jects. Take as an instance the headings 
Anglo-Saxons and Anglo-Saxon races. If 
we turn to the former the following note is 
found: “Here are entered works on the 
early Anglo-Saxons (until the time of the 
Conquest, approximately). For works on 
the nations of Anglo-Saxon descent see 
Anglo-Saxon race.” Under the latter 
heading will be found a statement which 
calls attention to the fact that only works 
on the nations of Anglo-Saxon descent 
are entered here. Anyone who is interest- 
ed in the early Anglo-Saxons must refer 
to the heading Anglo-Saxons. Preceding 
all entries under the heading, Fourth di- 
mension, is a note to the effect that non- 
mathematical works only are entered here. 
For mathematical discussion we are re- 
ferred to Hyperspace. Under Hyperspace 
a similar note calls to our attention the 
fact that only mathematical works are 
found here. Philosophical and imaginative 
literature must be looked for under Fourth 
dimension. 





*Wilhelm v. Wyss, Uber den Schlagwort- 
katalog mit regeln fiir die Stadtbibliothek 
Ziirich, Leipzig, 1909. Sammlung bibliotheks- 
wissenschaftlicher arbeiten. Heft. 25. 


Again, these directions indicate certain 
duplication of entries which for some rea- 
son or other it has been decided to carry 
out in the Library of Congress catalog, 
but which it might not always be wise 
for other libraries to attempt. An illustra- 
tion is afforded by the subject, Tariff. In 
order to bring together under Tariff—U. S., 
for instance, the bulk of the treatises which 
might be of interest under that heading, 
it has been decided to repeat here entries 
for works which deal with the tariff on 
any particular commodity, the first sub- 
ject naturally being the commodity, e. g,, 
Sugar trade—U. S., the second, Tariff— 
U. S. Similar duplication is found under 
Education, Finance, Corporations, and a 
number of other headings where it was 
deemed of special advantage to have all 
works on a subject, or a phase of a subject, 
together, and where these advantages 
seemed to us sufficient to offset the ex- 
pense of duplication. 

It has been found necessary to file these 
notices under a large number of subjects 
and subdivisions of subjects. Hardly a 
day passes but some topic is brought 
up which requires either definition or a 
general direction as to its treatment. It 
has been our hope that the systematic 
recording of such decisions will insure a 
more harmonious development of the cata- 
log, and enable succeeding generations of 
catalogers to follow more readily the work 
of their predecessors. 

It may be recalled in this connection 
that the difficulty of preserving harmony 
in the compilation of a great catalog came 
out prominently in the hearings before the 
Commission to inquire into the affairs of 
the British museum 60 years ago, and in 
comments on the hearings which appeared 
soon after. Even then it was fully recog- 
nized that the great difficulty with a cata- 
log, and especially a very extensive. one, 
is that it cannot be developed according to 
methods which may serve in the com- 
pilation of a census, or in the mechanical 
handling of articles of merchandise. In 
dealing with such material a proper or- 
ganization, distribution, and division of 
labor usually solves the problem. Not 
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so in cataloging, where books have to be 
dealt with as literature. Here the intel- 
lect comes into play with all its niceties, 
and while several minds may work at dif- 
ferent parts of a catalog, there must also 
be a central co-ordinating influence to in- 
sure harmonious development. It is for 
the purpose of maintaining this co-ordina- 
tion and harmony that so many rules, 
regulations, and guiding principles are laid 
down. If it were not for the necessity of 
having all these directions, and also peo- 
ple with sufficient knowledge and experi- 
ence to apply them properly, the making 
of a large catalog would be a relatively 
simple business. Unfortunately, the his- 
tory of various cataloging enterprises teach- 
es us that it is very far from being simple, 
and that there is little prospect of its 
ever becoming a mechanical operation de- 
pendent mainly on physical numbers and 
organization. At any rate, no one has 
so far come forward and pointed out short 
cuts or cheap methods by which catalogs 
designed to permit free growth and de- 
velopment, and thus intended to stand the 
test of time, can be prepared without due 
regard to rules and system, and without 
employment of trained helpers working 
under rigid supervision. 

The proper utilization of the various 
co-operative undertakings which have de- 
veloped so rapidly within the last twenty- 
five or thirty years, and which we trust 
will develop even more rapidly during the 
generation to come, will, it is true, materi- 
ally reduce the expense of catalogs and 
even add to their efficiency. At the same 
time the assistance rendered by co-opera- 
tive agencies will never wholly replace the 
expert cataloger. Every library must 
have on its staff persons who understand 
the system according to which the print- 
ed cards and other aids supplied through 
co-operation are prepared. They must be 
able to harmonize differences between en- 
tries secured from the outside and those 
prepared within the library. A failure to 
keep a sharp lookout for discrepancies 
would undoubtedly in course of time lead 
to a series of conflicting forms and prac- 
tices, which experience has _ repeatedly 
shown is likely to lead to a chaotic condi- 
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tion for which there is no other remedy 
than recataloging. Now, recataloging is 
at best an expensive business, but where 
the library numbers its volumes by the 
hundreds of thousands the cost becomes 
almost prohibitive. The larger the li- 
brary therefore, the more important that 
foundations be firmly laid and lines of 
development be clearly marked out. 
There are few enterprises to which can 
be more properly applied the saying from 
the Gesta Romanorum, “Quidquid agis, 
prudenter agas et respice finem.” 

3. Future of the subject catalog at the 
Library of Congress. In speaking of the 
future of the catalog we are immediately 
confronted by the question of printing. 

This is no place for a discussion of the 
pros and cons of the printed catalog as 
against the card system, neither is it my 
purpose to enter into such a discussion 
here. There is, however, another phase of 
the catalog problem to which we might 
well give a moment’s consideration as it 
affects more or less directly the future of 
any large card catalog. I refer here to 
the necessity, by which we shall some day 
be confronted, of reducing the size of the 
catalog by elimination of entries or class- 
es of entries. This elimination may be ac- 
complished in two ways: 

1. Through the printing of the whole 
or a part of the catalog. 

2. Through the withdrawal of entries 
for books not considered of sufficient value 
to warrant their permanent retention in 
the main catalog. 

C. A. Cutter in his happy phtase, “A 
printed catalog has no future,” has pointed 
out its chief weakness. In spite of the 
fact that the printed catalog is out of date 
long before it is completed, and that it 
soon becomes necessary to consult one 
or more supplements, it is nevertheless a 
question whether the printing of its cata- 
log is not one of the duties which a Na- 
tional library owes to scholarship and 
literature. 

When the Library of Congress has 
once filled the most conspicuous gaps 
in the subjects, in which, as the National 
library of America, it is expected to show 
strength, then the time may also have 
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arrived for a careful and searching in- 
vestigation as to the advisability of print- 
ing. One of the main reasons in favor 
would be the fact that its catalog pre- 
sents, or rather will present, the most 
complete record obtainable of the literary 
achievements of the Western hemisphere. 
It is hardly necessary before this Section 
to dwell on the obvious advantages of a 
printed catalog of the largest collection of 
books in America. The arguments against 
printing are equally familiar and it will 
not be necessary for me to enter into 
lengthy explanations. Suffice. it to say 
that it would not do for the Library of 
Congress to put out a brief title catalog 
with little or no bibliographic information. 
This is something that we might as well 
dismiss from our minds at once. In the 
catalog of a National library we cannot 
proceed to murder titles with the same 
equanimity with which we can do it in 
the title-a-liner catalogs and finding lists 
sent out by small libraries. On the other 
hand, we may also find ourselves blocked 
if attempts are made to preserve the ex- 
haustive information furnished on many of 
the printed cards. We shall therefore 
have to reckon with the re-editing of mil- 
lions of entries. Further, revision of sub- 
jects and references to see that they are 
correct and indicate properly the relation- 
ship between cognate subjects will be in 
order. 

All this presents difficulties and prob- 
lems sufficient to stagger the most hardy. 
At the same time, it does not rep- 
resent any greater, nor as great difficulties, 
as those already surmounted in the re- 
organization to which I have previously 
had occasion to refer; and while the re- 
editing and revision called for would tax 
to its utmost the resources of the Catalog 
division, it is my impression that the 
printed cards, from which will be drawn 
the bulk of the copy, have already under- 
gone so rigid an inspection, that aside 


from some curtailment of titles and elim- 
ination of bibliographic details, they 
would in the main provide better copy 
than is ordinarily furnished in connection 
with the printing of large catalogs. 


A provisional plan of items to be in- 
cluded under each title would be as fol- 
lows: 1, author heading; 2, main title; 3, 
place, publisher (or printer), and date; 4, 
collation, at least the essential items; 5, 
size measurement. 

How far this information might be 
cut down under subjects and other add- 
ed entries would naturally be a subject 
for careful consideration. Here, as in 
other matters pertaining to the print- 
ing, it is hoped that the Library of Con- 
gress would be able to profit by expert 
advice from the outside. The printing of 
the catalog of the National library would 
in itself be so momentous an undertaking 
that it could not well be entered upon 
without careful consultation with libra- 
rians and bibliographers from other insti- 
tutions, particularly in America. The oc- 
casion would, it seems to me, be one where 
the American Library Association might 
render a great service, not only to the Li- 
brary of Congress, but to the cause of 
scholarship and literature in general, by 
appointing a commission of its most ex- 
perienced members to give advice and as- 
sistance. 

Of course these are all questions for 
the future, to be taken up when the 
proper time has come. I am here mere- 
ly presenting a few thoughts on the 
possible course of development of the 
catalogs at the Library of Congress as 
they appear to one who for twelve years 
has been in close touch with them. The 
same holds true of the few observations 
which I still have to offer. 

A number of prominent librarians and 
bibliographers have held that the catalog 
of the future will present a compromise 
between the printed book and the card 
system, the most common form being a 
main catalog in book form with a supple- 
ment on cards. (Cf., for example, the 
Peabody catalog). We may assume that 
this represents approximately the form 
which the catalog of the Library of Con- 
gress will also take in case it is decided to 
print. There is of course the remote pos- 
sibility that binders and similar contriv- 
ances will in the meantime make sufficient 
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progress to warrant the abandonment of 
the card system altogether. Judging, how- 
ever, from personal observations in Eu- 
ropean as well as American libraries of the 
various make-shifts and compromises be- 
tween the card and the printed catalog, I 
should say that the prospect of seeing the 
admittedly cumbersome card system en- 
tirely replaced by something combining 
its elasticity with the facility of consulta- 
tion of the printed catalog is as yet far 
from encouraging. For the present at 
least, we can assume that in case a com- 
plete catalog is issued in printed form the 
first supplement would take the form of 
a card catalog. 

You may recall my reference to the 
elimination and reduction of the card cata- 
log by printing either the whole or a part 
of it. Having discussed briefly the first 
of these alternatives I may be permitted 
to refer also to the second. If the decision 
of the Library of Congress should be ad- 
verse to printing a complete catalog (au- 
thor, subject and title), it is difficult to see 
how it can avoid the printing from time 
to time of sections from its subject cata- 
log. 

In February 1899, if I remember cor- 
rectly, the Catalog division was honored 
by a visit from Mr Lane, Librarian of 
Harvard college. During a few moments 
conversation which it was my privilege to 
have with him in regard to the possible 
development of the catalog, he outlined an 
idea which has since appealed to me more 
and more as I have had time to think 
it over. It is this: To print from time to 
time in book form entries from the cata- 
log under subjects on which the Library 
was particularly strong, or in which there 
might be some special interest. The lat- 
ter feature has been carried out in a 
measure by the Division of bibliography, 
which selects topics of current interest and 
prints a selection of titles of books and 
articles to be found in the Library bear- 
ing on these subjects. While lists thus 
issued may be based to some extent on the 
catalog, the printed cards being utilized 
as copy, the plan followed is neverthe- 
less somewhat different from Mr Lane’s, 
which really aims at printing the subject 
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catalog in gradual instalments. 

Aside from the printing of the com- 
plete catalog of which, as you may notice, 
I have spoken with considerable sang froid 
as it is not likely to come during the ad- 
ministration of the present chief of the 
Catalog division, the plan of selecting sub- 
jects in American history or Ethnology, 
Bibliography and Library science, Poli- 
tics and Economics, or other subjects in 
which the Library is strong, appeals to me 
as the most serviceable from the stand- 
point of the Library as well as that of 
its constituency. I here speak of constitu- 
ency in its broadest sense as including li- 
braries and learned institutions, bibliog- 
raphers and scholars, at home and abroad. 

The other phase of this plan which 
must also appeal to us is the ready means 
which it offers for keeping within reason- 
able limits the bulk of the card catalog. 
As far as the practicability of the plan is 
concerned there is little doubt that the 
withdrawal from the card catalog of all 
entries under, say, the Civil War of 1861- 
1865, and their presentation in the form 
of one or more printed volumes, would not 
only be entirely feasible, but would add 
greatly to the facility of consultation. A 
guide card containing a clear and concise 
explanation would furnish all the con- 
nection necessary between entries for re- 
cent accessions and the printed volumes, 
assuming that entries for accessions are 
entered in the card catalog, and not pasted 
into interleaved copies ofthe printed vol- 
umes. 

I am aware that plans similar to the one 
here outlined have been tried elsewhere. 
Dr Billings, for instance, has for a num- 
ber of years printed subject lists based 
almost entirely on entries in the catalog. 
He has, withdrawn from the 
card catalog only a part of the entries 
represented on the printed lists, viz., en- 
tries for articles in journals and period- 
icals. Others present may be able to sup- 
ply additional illustrations. 

Finally, a word in regard to the reduc- 
tion of the card catalog by withdrawal of 
entries for books of questionable value. 

In the dictionary catalog of the Library 
of Congress certain expedients have been 
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adopted, looking to the possible weeding of 
the catalog if that should be called for. 
These expedients have taken the form of 
special arrangements and subdivisions of 
titles under subjects. In the first place, 
text books have, under certain large sub- 
jects, been arranged by period divisions of 
from 10 to 50, or in a few cases even 70 
er 100 years. Secondly, a series of sub- 
divisions have been adopted under the 
more extensive subjects intended to ac- 
commodate the curious and commonplace 
books which, in spite of their peculiarity 
and relative unimportance, the Library has 
felt called upon at least for the time 
being to record in its catalogs. These 
subdivisions bear various designations, as 
Curiosa and Miscellany, Juvenile and Pop- 
ular literature, Miscellanea, etc., in order 
that their scope may be broad and com- 
prehensive, and at the same time not in- 
volve the Library in difficulties with au- 
thors who might resent any more out- 
spoken characterization of their produc- 
tions. The future will tell whether we 
shall be forced to withdraw entries under 
such subdivisions and form headings, re- 
legating them perhaps to a supplementary 
catalog in some room apart from the gen- 
eral reading room. 

This is a question which might perhaps 
be more properly discussed in connection 
with the weeding out and relegation of 
supposed dead books to depositories and 
storage magazines, than in connection 
with the evolution of a subject catalog. I 
shall, therefore, at: the present time mere- 
ly mention that means have been devised 
to expedite this weeding process if we 
ever have to resort to it. 

What I have here presented is a brief 
outline of the present and possible future 
development of the subject catalog of 


a large institution. It is a theme on 
which volumes might be written. Like 
the great problem of, subject catalog- 


ing and subject classification, it is end- 
less and complex as human knowledge 


itself. It presents difficulties, the solu- 
tion of which can be much facilitated, 
it is true, by co-operation, organiza- 


tion, and division of labor. In the last 
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analysis, however, it will always be found 
that as there is no royal road to learning, 
so there is no substitute for intelligence, 
knowledge, and experience in the compila- 
tion of catalogs. 

During your professional experience you 
may frequently have had brought home 
to you the extraordinary delusions which 
exist in the popular mind in regard to the 
ease with which catalogs of any size or 
character can be turned out. You may 
also have attempted, but in vain, to en- 
lighten the popular mind in regard to its 
fallacies on this point. If you have, you 
will be in a better position to appreciate 
the success of the man who, in 1899, took 
charge of the Library of Congress, and to 
whose remarkable powers of clear and pre- 
cise presentation and great executive abil- 
ity it is mainly due that the work which 
has been referred to in this 


paper was 
made possible. It must be remembered 
that members of Congress are not ac- 


quainted with the details of library ad- 
ministration, of cataloging and 
raphy. So much more difficult was it, 
therefore, to make it clear to them that 
here was a problem of library reorganiza- 
tion which demanded extraordinary efforts 
and extraordinary appropriations, that the 
Library had reached a point in its develop- 
ment which required immediate and dras- 
tic action, that further delays in the instal- 
lation of a radically new system on lines 
sufficiently broad and firm to permit in- 
definite growth and expansion would be a 
fatal error. To present this in a form 
which would appeal to Congress was by 
no means an easy task. 

How important it was that something 
should be accomplished at the time of 
which I speak may not appeal to others 
as it does to one who was in close touch 
with the situation at the time, and who 
has had an opportunity to watch develop- 
ments since. When I recall the status of 
the catalogs and classification early in 
1899, and consider the efforts necessary to 
bring them to the point where they are 
today, even though hundreds of thou- 
sands of volumes still remain to be dealt 
with, I am more and more convinced that 
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if the reorganization had been deferred 
another ten years, it is extremely doubt- 
ful if it could have been carried out at 
all. At any rate no such elaborate system 
of classification or catalogs could then 
have been attempted as we have today. 

As it is, I believe it can be said with 
reasonable certainty that the Library of 
Congress will be the first of the great Na- 
tional libraries to have a complete author, 
subject, and title catalog, on a sufficiently 
minute and elastic basis to permit of in- 
definite development, and, coupled with 
this, a system of classification such as no 
library of its size has ever attempted to 
install. When we consider also that it has 
at the same time developed a system of 
co-operative cataloging, which already in- 
volves more than 1,200 libraries, we have 
reason to feel thankful that at perhaps 
the most critical point in its history, the 
Library was fortunate enough to secure a 
leader who had courage and initiative com- 
bined with rare executive ability. With- 
out such a man at the head it is difficult 
to see how the Institution could have made 
the great progress witnessed within the 
last eight or nine years. 

While giving full credit to the present 
Librarian of Congress, we should not for- 
get that to the American Library Asso- 
ciation is also due much of the success 
which has attended the progress of the 
Library since 1897. I am not here refer- 
ring merely to the part taken by the Asso- 
ciation in co-operative enterprises, nor to 
the advice furnished by members to the 
Library committee in 1896,* but to the as- 
sistance rendered by some of its leading 
men on a later occasion when the future 
of the Library was, so to speak, hanging 
in the balance. 

A recital of the action taken by the of- 
ficials of the American Library Associa- 
tion at that time, an action which I earn- 
estly believe had a most far-reaching influ- 
ence for good, does not come within the 
province of this paper. Let us hope, how- 
ever, that the future historian of library 





*Hearings before the Joint committee on 
the Library, Dec. 1896. (54th Cong., 2d sess., 
Senate rept. 1573.) 
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progress in America, when he comes to 
delve into the archives of the American 
Library Association, will there find full 
and accurate data which shall enable him 
to give to these matters the publicity and 
prominence which they deserve. 

“Miserum est tacere cogi, quod cupias 
loqui.” 


The next paper was by MISS THER- 
ESA HITCHLER, and was read by C. 
B. Roden. 


CATALOGING FOR A SYSTEM OF 
BRANCH LIBRARIES 


The problem, for such it is, of catalog- 
ing for a branch library system, whether 
or not that system has a main or central 
library, is much more involved than that 
ot cataloging for a single library housed 
under one roof. The latter situation seems 
elementary by comparison. The former 
is still sufficiently new to require occasion- 
al readjustment regarding methods and 
practice in general and in detail. It is 
with the first mentioned problem, as in- 
dicated by the title of my paper, that I 
shall deal. 

In a branch system—of course I have in 
mind the New York and the Brook- 
lyn public libraries principally, since it is 
with their methods I am most familiar— 
there is necessitated a seeming superfluity 
of detail, a multiplicity of processes that at 
first acquaintance appears confusing; a 
long distance needlessly traversed to reach 
the goal, but which is proven by the re- 
sult to be a short cut of many careful 
steps to insure accuracy and completeness 
of record. 

First of all, in order that the work may 
be done as systematically, as uniformly 
and as expeditiously as possible, a union 
catalog and a union shelf list of all the 
books contained in the system, in what- 
ever branch they may be located, should 
be accessible on cards, the one in alpha- 
betic, the other in classed order, at the 
central library, or lacking such, at the 
main branch or administration offices. By 
this means only is it possible for the li- 
brary to avoid duplication of book orders, 
and prevent duplication of and errors and 
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inconsistencies in class and book num- 
bers and subject headings. Unless each 
branch is to be treated like an independent 
library, and each librarian permitted to 
classify her own collection and assign her 
subject headings independently of what 
the other branches have done or are doing, 
a centralization of the work such as I have 
just mentioned is necessary and unavoid- 
able. In no other direct way is uniformity 
possible, and by no other route not circui- 
tous may the many and varied items of in- 
formation so frequently called for be ob- 
tained. 

The amount of information to be 
given on the main catalog card would vary 
according to the size and potential growth 
of the library under consideration. If the 
branches are many, and the collections 
therein varied, fuller information is de- 
sirable as a time saving device in noting 
differences in editions, etc. Systems in 
which the branch collections are practi- 
cally duplicates one of another need not go 
into as much detail. The various branches 
and stations, however, in which a book is 
contained, should be indicated on the main 
card, in order that the book order depart- 
ment, the interchange department and any 
inquiring librarian or borrower may ascer- 
tain at a glance where the book may be 
found. On the union shelf list card for 
each book should be recorded not only the 
branches containing the book, but the 
number of copies in each branch and the 
history of each one; i e., whether still 
doing active service among the reading 
public, or whether lost, discarded or trans- 
ferred to another branch. In this wise 
only can the strength of the various class- 
es in the different branches be accurately 
computed, and increased or diminished as 
occasion demands, with the least possible 
expenditure of time. 

To compile statistics of any descrip- 
tion relating to the book collection of 
a branch system without a union cata- 
log and shelf list means drawing them 
in from the branches separately and 
individually, a process which spells delay 
and uncertainty. Of the value of these 
two records in interchange work, or, as 
some libraries term it, inter-branch loan 


work, little need be said; every system of 
branch libraries attempting to work suc- 
cessfully in this field has found it im- 
measurable. The books asked for by bor- 
rowers at the various branches may here 
be looked up one day and sent for the 
next, if not the same day, to the branches 
possessing them. The book order depart- 
ment is thus enabled to avoid ordering 
duplicates or too many copies of any one 
book, and to ascertain the cost or any 
other item of information regarding a 
book that has passed through its depart- 
ment. 

In the Brooklyn public library, the dif- 
ference between the union catalog and 
the branch catalogs lies mainly in the brev- 
ity of the entries on the cards, main and 
secondary, in the branch catalogs, but does 
not affect the form or number of subject 
headings in the least. The same subject 
headings which are assigned for the 
union catalog are assigned for the branch 
catalogs, and the same amount of an- 
alytic work, if not more, is done for 
the latter as for the former. Sometimes, 
in fact whenever it seems desirable, books 
are analyzed more minutely for the 
branches than is considered necessary for 
the main catalog, which, because of its 
quantity of material, often does not re- 
quire this close work. The branch libra- 
rian is not only permitted but encouraged 
to report to the superintendent any re- 
quests for subjects that have come to her 
from the borrowers, and to make any sug- 
gestions regarding new subjects or criti- 
cism regarding those in use, as often as 
desirable. Regarding that most impor- 
tant, shall I say branch of cataloging, the 
subject heading work, there is chance for 
infinite variety; but with the A. L. A. list 
of subject headings and those indicated on 
the Library of Congress cards, reinforced 
by the broad-mindedness and common 
sense of the alert cataloger, there ought to 
result a complete, understandable and sat- 
isfactory subject catalog. Constant vigi- 


lance and open-mindedness are the price of 
an up-to-date subject catalog. 

A word regarding the subject headings 
for the juvenile catalog may not be amiss 
here. Many libraries are advocating the 
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use of modified or simplified headings for 
the children’s catalog, yet thus far I have 
not seen any cogent reason for such a de- 
parture. Children remain children for so 
short a time and graduate from the juvenile 
to the adult books and catalog in so few 
years that for this reason alone it would 
seem inadvisable to necessitate their learn- 
ing practically two sets of headings. Then, 
too, children are much more apt in learn- 
ing the uses of the card catalog and ac- 
quiring an intelligent and practical under- 
standing of the various entries than we 
like to give them credit for. They dis- 
seminate this knowledge among them- 
selves, and this, together with their un- 
abashed readiness to ask questions of all 
kinds of any one, makes it possible for the 
dullest as well as for the more clever to 
use the catalog without fear and with a 
fairly clear grasp as to its raison d'etre. 

If we are to simplify the catalog at all, 
why not bring it down to the understand- 
ing of the timid and “don’t-care-to-take- 
the-trouble-to-learn” adult borrower who 
frequents our library, and who is the rule, 
not the exception. Children do not re- 
quire and do not deserve this “talking 
down” to them which we are so ready to 
give them; they do not need baby head- 
ings. As well give them the standards in 
words of one syllable and so ground in 
their plastic minds the idea that they exist 
It simply spoils all 
their later enjoyment in and appreciation 


of the best in literature. So with the 
subject catalog. It may contain expres- 
sions, whose meaning is not clear to 


the youngest reader, but at least he be- 
comes familiar with it, as he does with 
words and phrases in the books he reads, 
and will recognize again, as an old friend, 
the adult catalog and gradually come to 
understand its full meaning. 

If the audience still has the patience to 
listen, I will briefly outline the various 
processes, in their logical order, through 
which a book is put in the Brooklyn public 
library before it is ready for circulation. 

In the first place, before the new book 
orders are sent to the agent for purchase, 
they are looked up in the Depository cata- 
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log, and Congressional cards are ordered 
for as many branches as are indicated on 
the order slip, and when received these are 
dated on the back and filed in alphabetic 
order to await the coming of the books. 
For it has never yet happened that the 
books were the first to arrive, so prompt 
is the service accorded by the card section 
of the Library of Congress. After the 
book has been checked by the book order 
department it is transferred to the cata- 
loging department, where it is first book- 
plated, then accessioned, after which it is 
looked up in the union catalog. If new 
to the system and if the author is not 
already represented by other works in the 
catalog, it goes first to the reference assist- 
ant for full name, then to the classifier to 
have class and book number assigned, then 
to the “subject header,” then back to the 
assistant who looked it up in the first 
place, who makes the full catalog slip and 
marks the book for branch cataloging on 
the title page, indicating subjects and 
cross references on the verso of the title 
page. Congressional cards for the branch 
are looked up and placed in the book if 
there are any. 

The catalog slip is left in the book and 
revised by the superintendent, after which 
the slip is removed and the book placed 
on its special shelf ready to be sent to the 
branch to which it was assigned. There 
the branch cards are made—a mere mat- 
ter of copying, since the actual work has 
been done at headquarters—and sent to 
headquarters to be revised before being 
filed in the branch catalog. 

Should the book be new but the author 
in the catalog, the same processes are pur- 
sued with the exception that the book 
does not go to the reference assistant. If 
the book is already in the catalog but new 
to the branch getting it, the assistant look- 
ing it up marks it for branch cataloging 
from the main card already in the union 
catalog, and makes a brief instead of a 
full entry on the catalog slip, giving mere- 
ly call number, author’s surname and brief 
title. This slip is not left in the book, 
but is given toa special assistant who later 
enters it in the union catalog and union 
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shelf list, after which it is sent to the book 
order department, there compared with 
the book order slip, and both destroyed. 

The full catalog slips are arranged in 
alphabetic order, and union shelf list cards 
made, which are kept in a separate file as 
a check against possible loss of a slip, 
though this has happened but once in five 
years. The number of Congressional 
cards wanted for each book is indicated in 
blue pencil on the face of each slip, record 
made of the number of slips sent with the 
date of sending, and slips forwarded to 
the Library of Congress. In four days at 
most they are returned in two divisions, 
the one with printed cards, the other for 
which no printed cards were obtainable. 
The former have the subject and second- 
ary entries added, while complete sets of 
cards are typewritten for the latter. A 
special assistant revises these cards with 
the slips, after which the cards are filed 
and the slips are ready to be edited as 
copy for the “Quarterly bulletin.” When 
the page proof of the Bulletin has been 
read, the slips are sent to the book order 
department, compared with the book order 
slips and both destroyed. This is but a 
brief outline of the work, though you may 
not have been impressed by its brevity. 

There are many ways in which the work 
has been shortened, both for the union and 
for the branch catalog, and I will quote a 
few to illustrate my meaning: 

For the union catalog, we make whole- 
sale references from a subject to the shelf 
list, as for example, “Physics, see class 
530 in the shelf list.” 

For contents of various editions of the 
same book we say on the main card, “For 
contents see 973-S56” (The call number 
of the edition for which contents were 
given), and “Contents same as 824-T41.” 

For the branch catalog, we make refer- 
ences from the subject to the shelves, 
reading, “Physics, see books on shelves in 
class 530.” 

For both union and branch catalogs, for 
titles of various editions of the same work, 
we make a title card, with a note reading 
“For other editions see the Author”; or, 
for Shakespeare and certain of the classic 
writers, we make a title reference, reading, 


“Hamlet, see Shakespeare.” “Odyssey, 
see Homer”, etc. 

One more way of lessening the work of 
the Brooklyn public library cataloging 
without detriment to that work is now un- 
der consideration—that of eliminating en- 
tirely the process of accessioning, without 
the substitution of another record. The 
one necessary item of information usually 
afforded by the accession record only, the 
cost of the book, may be added to the 
shelf list card. For the union shelf list 
the source also may be indicated. 


A short discussion on “What shall we 
do to induce library workers to take up 
cataloging?” was called forth by Mr Han- 
son’s statement of the continuous resigna- 
tion of workers in the catalog department 
of the Library of Congress. Some libra- 
rians reported that they paid better salar- 
ies to catalogers than to other assistants, 
others added interest to the work by giv- 
ing part of the cataloger’s time to refer- 
ence work. 

THE CHAIRMAN appointed Gardner 
M. Jones, Librarian of the Public library 
of Salem (Mass.) and Agnes Van Valken- 
burg, Chief cataloger of the Public library 
of Milwaukee (Wis.) as the Nominating 
committee of officers of the Section for the 
following year. 


SECOND SESSION 
(Friday, July 2, 2:30 p. m.) 


At the second session, the cataloging of 
pamphlets and ephemeral material was 
discussed. 

MR W. H. TILLINGHAST, of Har- 
vard college, presented the first paper. 


THE TREATMENT OF PAMPHLETS 
IN HARVARD COLLEGE LI- 
BRARY 


Among the noteworthy collections of 
historical material in the Library of Har- 
vard college is a series of forty volumes 
containing pamphlets on slavery, given by 
Col. Thomas W. Higginson between 1833 
and 1906. These volumes were appropri- 
ately bound in black and were ful- 
ly cataloged as received even when other 
work was pressing. Col. Higginson once 
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said, on handing me a new volume, “I 
bring you an addition to what I under- 
stand is the béte noire of the cataloging 
department.” Col. Higginson has been 
too much behind the scenes in library af- 
fairs not to be aware that librarians are 
often most tormented by their dearest pos- 
sessions; but assuredly it is to those who 
find delight in difficulties that the pam- 
phlet is truly welcome. Mr Winsor wrote, 


“There are no considerations except 
economy for treating pamphlets otherwise 
than as books, and the users of a library 
are never thoroughly equipped for investi- 
gation as long as any distinction is made 
between them.” 


Harvard college library under Mr Sibley 
had strenuous effort to carry 
out in one direction this counsel of per- 
fection. From September 1, 1833 to June 
30, 1850, pamphlets were completely cata- 
loged slips pasted into large folio 
After the latter date “all addi- 
tions, including pamphlets, maps, and en- 
gravings were entered on the card cata- 
logs.’ The task grew more difficult as 
accessions increased and in 1877 Mr Win- 
sor, on taking charge of the Library, found 
himself compelled to abandon the attempt 
to catalog the whole mass of pamphlets 
and fugitive matter received. As to shelv- 
ing, apart from a series of over 2,300 “tract 
volumes,” and many pamphlets bound in 
volumes, or singly, and placed with the 
appropriate subjects, the bulk of our 
pamphlets were kept in alphabetical order 
and tied in bundles of more or less con- 
venient size. College catalogs and re- 
ports, sermons, periodicals, and quartos 
formed separate groups, and the whole 
collection was known as the “files.” To 
these groups was now added another 
series, known as the “new files,” devoted 
to uncataloged pamphlets. 

At the same time Mr Winsor defined 
a policy for dealing with pamphlets which 
has remained in force to the present time, 
though much modified in execution by 
Mr Lane. 

“The constant use which is made of the 
pamphlets files,” Mr Winsor wrote in his 
first report (1878), “calls for a distribution 


of them as books suitably bound and 
placed in their classifications and I hope 


made a 


on 
volumes. 
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gradually to accomplish this. Meanwhile 


pamphlets containing discussions of cur- 
rent topics are now made promptly avail- 
able by being placed between covers kept 
in stock for the purpose.” 


During the next twenty years hundreds 
of pamphlets, including many taken from 
the files, were bound in volumes of a 
rather general character, and a growing 
proportion of accessions was covered 
separately. The greater part of the pam- 
phlets still went, uncataloged, to the old or 
the new files, according as they were con- 
tinuations, or independent publications. 
Those separately covered were fully cat- 
aloged, but volumes containing a number 
of pamphlets were treated more summa- 
rily by the use of printed forms in the 
public catalog under the subject or sub- 
jects concerned. Thus under Venezuela 
we might have a printed card calling at- 
tention to a volume of pamphlets, ex- 
tracts, and clippings relating to the bound- 
ary question, or under the 


name of an 
author a card would state that we pos- 
sessed uncataloged pamphlets by that 


writer. To such cards the shelf marks of 
later volumes of such miscellaneous mate- 
rails could be easily added. In each case 
a manuscript list of contents was inserted 
in the volume, and a press copy of the 
list with the shelf mark of the volume was 
kept in a special file. The clippings and 
extracts need have no other cataloging. 
The pamphlets might have author cards in 
the official catalog, or in the official and 
the public author catalogs, or they might 
not, according to their value or the value 
of the time required to write the cards; in 
general such individual cataloging was 
omitted, or in official phrase “deferred.” 
It will help in making our methods clear 
if I explain that we possess, besides the 
author and subject catalogs open to the 
public, another catalog on larger cards, 
kept in one of the workrooms, and 
known as the “official,” or “long card” 
catalog. 

The end in view is that indicated by 
Mr Winsor—to abolish, or ignore, so far 
as possible, the difference between pam- 
phlets and books; but there have been two 
important modifications in method. The 
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collection of boxes for pamphlets, which 
were ultimately to be bound into volumes 
according to subjects, has been dispersed 
throughout the shelf classification, the 
boxes having been placed with the books 
on the same subjects. Moreover the num- 
ber of boxes has been vastly increased, 
and binding is deferred until a high de- 
gree of specialization is reached, though 
upon request particular pamphlets may be, 
and often are, removed from boxes and 
covered. 

At the very outset of Mr Lane’s admin- 
istration the treatment of pamphlets re- 
ceived his personal attention. In his sec- 
ond report (1899) he described fully and 
with precision the various kinds of pam- 
phlet material and the manner in which he 
proposed to deal with them, both as to 
shelving and cataloging. The methods in 
use today are based upon the principles 
there set forth. The present routine is 
as follows: 

1. As pamphlets and similar material 
come in they are entered according to 
our accession methods; that is, by number 
and source only, and acknowledged, where 
that is necessary. Clippings are mounted 
on uniform octavo manila sheets and thus 
assimilated to pamphlets. While inspect- 
ing accessions for acknowledgment the 
librarian is enabled to give directions 
about the treatment of any particular 
pamphlet or number of pamphlets. 

2. Pamphlets that are continuations of 
series already on our shelves are recorded 
on a set of “continuation cards” by the 
assistant who accessions them. In most 
cases this entry is the only catalog rec- 
ord that is made of continuations. In the 
public catalog a card gives the title of 
the series, and the note “Recorded on con- 
tinuation cards.” Since the first of Jan- 
uary 1909, entry on the continuation cards 
has superseded also the entry of additional 
parts on the shelf list; which now records 
in such cases bound volumes only. A 
note is added by rubber stamp, “Parts re- 
ceived after Jan. 1, 1909, are not entered.” 
Such continuation pamphlets go directly 
from the accessions assistant to their 
boxes on the shelves or their places in 


the files. 





3. Pamphlets not continuations are tak- 
en in charge by the order department and 
compared with the catalog, and those not 
found to be duplicates go to the head of 
the catalog department, who decides (a) 
which shall be covered singly, (b) which 
of those left uncovered shall be fully cat- 
aloged on both author and subject cards, 
(c) which shall be cataloged on author 
cards only, (d) which shall have an entry 
in the official or “long card” catalog only, 
and (e) which shall not be cataloged at 
all. 

When this is settled the pamphlets go to 
the shelf department. Those marked 
“cover” follow the usual order of books, 
but the others are sent to the head of the 
department who personally assigns them 
their places in boxes in the classification 
according to their subject matter. Those 
not to be cataloged are then sent to the 
shelves, and the others are returned to 
the catalogers. 

There are 5000 or more of these boxes 
which theoretically serve as refuges for 
the pamphlets until enough have accu- 
mulated to bind. When a box full is bound 
the volume receives the number borne by 
the box, e. g., Phil. 2575.1, and a new 
box is started having the next number in 
serial order, e. g., Phil. 2575.2. The 
term “box” as we use it includes clasped 
envelopes. In very many cases when it 
is decided to start a box in any classifica- 
tion group, an envelope is first employed; 
this may grow into a half-box, and later 
into a full sized box or several boxes. The 
tendency is to specialize more and more 
before binding; to let pamphlets accu- 
mulate in the older boxes until they are 
sufficiently numerous to subdivide; and to 
make boxes freely for individuals and for 
minute divisions in the subject groups. 
Any box may contain material entirely 
uncataloged, or even fully cataloged. 
Periodicals coming regularly are of course 
not regarded as pamphlets. Odd numbers 
of periodicals are, however, often received, 
and of these a rough card record is kept, 
so that any which establish a reputation 
for regular appearance may be rescued 
from the files, cataloged and treated as 
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periodicals. German, or European, dis- 
sertations form a separate eddy in the 
great flood of pamphlets, and are intrusted 
to my care as soon as received. They 
run to about 2,000 yearly; some are sent 
to the libraries of the medical or law 
schools, and the chemical laboratory, 
while the rest are covered or sorted into 
boxes. 

In 1878 the number of separate un- 
covered pamphlets was estimated at 170,- 
000, in 1908 at 343,000. For the last five 
years the receipts have been 15,476; 16,144; 
17,233; 16,027; 18,042. Of those received 
annually about 1,000 are covered or bound. 
The number of pamphlets received would 
alone make their treatment an important 
part of the Library’s work; when we add 
to this the great differences among them 
in physical character, in the nature of their 
contents, and in their present and future 
value, the necessity of wisely differentiat- 
ing between them is evident. It seems 
worthy of note that the most satisfactory 
method of handling them in this library 
involves the personal attention. of two 
heads of departments and an assistant li- 
brarian. 

Without claiming that we have solved 
the problem of pamphlets, it may be said 
that our method of handling them gets 
them where they are most likely to be 
found and used, and does it with little fric- 
tion or waste of time. The weak point is 
that large numbers are cataloged in the 
official catalog only, and do not get into 
the public catalog. This is purely a matter 
of economy, the card writing for the of- 
ficial catalog being done by students who 
are receiving college aid, and costing us 
only the oversight of their work. While 
the pamphlets thus treated are naturally 
those supposed to be of the least imme- 
diate importance, it is much to be wished 
that all pamphlets in the College library 
could be entered in the public author cat- 
alog. 


MR A. G. S. JOSEPHSON, of the John 
Crerar library, then read a paper on the 


TREATMENT OF PAMPHLETS IN 
JOHN CRERAR LIBRARY 


We started with the idea that anything 
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that was worth keeping was worth in- 
dependent treatment, excepting only such 
purely ephemeral material as circulars, 
single leaves, time tables and the like, 
which still was not considered altogether 
valueless. Later on, as fugitive material 
began to accumulate and it was found nec- 
essary to put some of it aside for summary 
treatment in order to be able to deal at 
all adequately with the rest, it was thought 
that we could most easily dispense with 
independent treatment in the case of re- 
prints from serials on the shelves of the 
Library, and the decision was reached that 
such reprints as would shelve in the same 
department of the Library as that contain- 
ing the work from which the reprint was 
made should not be put on the shelves 
as individual books; also that articles and 
papers given to the Library by their au- 
thors should be kept together as the do- 
nor’s “Collected papers.” Gradually this 
sort of material underwent a closer scru- 
tiny and more and more pieces were put 
in the pamphlet boxes, especially after the 
Library became the recipient, by gift or 
purchase, of whole collections of unbound 
printed matter, until in 1905, when for 
the first time the contents of the pamphlet 
boxes were counted and they were found 
to contain not less than 9,000 pieces. 

In 1902 the Library purchased from Pro- 
fessor Ely his collection on the American 
labor movement, including 4,000 pam- 
phlets; and in 1903 the large library on so- 
cial and economic sciences formed by Mr 
C. V. Gerritsen of Amsterdam, which con- 
tained 13,000 pamphlets. Nothing, practi- 
cally, from these two collections had been 
distributed in the pamphlet boxes when 
the contents of these were counted in 1905. 
The possession of this large accumulation, 
which we simply could not think of treat- 
ing individually at that time, brought us 
nearer to a formal change in our method 
of dealing with this sort of material; and 
when, in 1906, through the transfer of the 
medical department of the Newberry li- 
brary, including the Senn collection, the 
John Crerar library became the possessor 
of an additional mass of over 30,000 med- 
ical pamphlets, a large number of which 
were reprints from medical periodicals, it 
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became imperative that a radical change in 
our treatment of pamphlets be made. Af- 
ter careful consideration the following 
mode of procedure was then determined 
on: 

The size limit for pamphlets, technically 
so called, was placed at 100 pages, so that 
every book, received unbound, of less than 
100 pages, is now considered as to its im- 
portance before being placed on the 
shelves of the Library in a binding by it- 
self. The first question to be answered 
is whether we can get printed cards for 
it from the Library of Congress; if we 
can, that is an item in favor of independ- 
ent treatment, and as a rule determines 
the matter, unless the pamphlet in ques- 
tion is of decidedly trivial character or 
on the borderland of the field covered by 
the Library. If we do not find that printed 
cards can be secured from the Library of 
Congress, the pamphlet receives a careful 
scrutiny as to the importance of its sub- 
ject, the wealth of material on it, the way 
the subject has been handled by the au- 
thor, and the author’s reputation. 

The fate of the pamphlets is first con- 
sidered by the assistant librarian and the 
reference librarian, and all that they decide 
to shelve individually are sent on in the 
regular routine for accessioning,cataloging, 
etc.; the remainder are first looked over by 
the cataloger and classifier, who have 
their chance to rescue from the pamphlet 
boxes what they think might be worthy 
of a better fate. Somewhat less than fifty 
percent of the pamphlet material that 
comes into the Library is thus, after 
a pretty thorough sifting from various 
points of view, treated as books. The re- 
mainder is classified, the class number be- 
ing written on the cover or first page of 
each pamphlet as well as on the face of 
its order slip. Pamphlets for which there 
are no order slips, e. g., unsolicited gifts 
or items received with others, have slips 
written for them. The slips are filed un- 
der their author headings in the official 
catalog, and the pamphlets put in boxes. 
Under the old system these boxes were 
kept on the regular shelves, but under the 
new arrangement all the pamphlet boxes 
are kept together in one place. No box 
contains material classifying in two divi- 


sions of the Library’s statistics, corres- 
ponding, with some exceptions, to the di- 
visions of the Decimal classification. <A 
shelf list record is kept, with one card for 
each box, giving in a tally record the 
number of pamphlets therein. A general 
entry for the collection is made, and the 
card filed under the word “Pamphlets” in 
the author and alphabetical subject cat- 
alogs, and in the classed subject catalog 
under 080. The possible placing of ad- 
ditional cards under other divisions or 
sections of the classification having form 
divisions is under consideration. 

When a piece of printed matter is placed 
in a pamphlet box, it is not thereby 
doomed forever to remain there. It may 
happen that for good reasons a single 
pamphlet is rescued and treated independ- 
ently after having been kept in the pam- 
phlet collection for some time. Further, if 
we find that a considerable number of 
pamphlets and reprints by the same author 
have accumulated, they are taken out and 
bound or placed in an individual box on 
the regular shelves, and cataloged as “Col- 
lected papers,” or “Papers on”, if they 
deal with an easily defined subject. And 
the reference librarian may ask that pam- 
phlet material which classifies readily un- 
der a single subdivision of the Decimal 
classification be taken out and cataloged 
as “Pamphlets on,” in which case we give 
contents with full collation for each item, 

We have in our treatment of pamphlet 
material aimed at economy without sacri- 
ficing availability. The principle underly- 
ing the treatment is that material that is 
not likely to be called for individually 
may be available in bulk, with other ma- 
terial of the same kind, while there is al- 
ways the possibility of removing from this 
bulk material anything that justifies a 
more individual and more expensive treat- 
ment. 


MISS SOPHIE K. HISS, of the Cleve- 
land public library, followed with a paper 
on the 


TREATMENT OF EPHEMERAL MA- 
TERIAL IN THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The treatment of ephemeral material in 
the public library appears to be a subject 
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which has not yet received general atten- 
tion as a separate problem. Even the 
phrase “ephemeral material” has a more or 
less vague connotation to the mind of the 
librarian, at whom it is unexpectedly 
thrust. “The term ‘ephemera’ is new to 
us,” was the statement of one of our lar- 
gest libraries; and several others consid- 
ered it synonymous with “pamphlets.” 
And in fact, what may be called ephemera 
is a heterogeneous mass which only a very 
broad working definition will allow us to 
bring together under one head. It is the 
material which for various reasons is, or is 
likely to be, only of such short lived use 
to the library public that to enter it fully 
on the library’s permanent records would 
be wasteful of time and labor. This defini- 
tion is not intended to open a discussion 
on the debatable question of “live stock” 
and “dead stock” in a public library; for 
whatever the case may be theoretically, 
practically every large library handles 
some material of obviously temporary 
value and this ephemera presents the same 
problem as to immediate treatment wheth- 
er it is finally consigned to the furnace or 
to a more or less inaccessible storage. 
The problem is to find a method, or meth- 
ods, of caring for such material so that 
it may be available during its life time, 
and retired thereafter at the least expense 
of time and labor. 

Roughly divided, ephemera may be 
grouped as follows: 

1. Material that is soon out of date. 
This includes manufacturers’ and trade 
catalogs; college catalogs, announcements, 
etc.; city directories; the whole mass of 
material, chiefly pamphlet, which is of 
slight intrinsic value and on subjects of 
merely temporary interest. Certain kinds 
of political and campaign propaganda 
come at once to mind. So-called “float- 
ing bibliographies” belong here,—often 
mere publishers’ lists of new books on 
some topic of the day. Of more value, 
but quite likely to appear later in more 
permanent form, is a certain amount of 
scientific and technical pamphlet literature. 
Such advertising stuff, for instance, as the 
publications of the Atlas Portland cement 
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company, which describe a machine or a 
process, supply desired information during 
the present interest in concrete construc- 
tion but are not of lasting value. 

2. There is the inexpensive and quickly 
worn out material. This group consists 
chiefly of juvenile books, and possibly in- 
cludes cheap editions of popular adult fic- 
tion. The Cleveland public library has for 
several years been placing an increasing 
number of juvenile titles on its ephemera 
list. The selection of these has been based 
on the price and on the use. Juveniles 
costing 30 cents or less are not rebound 
but are replaced. Such of these as are 
found to receive so hard usage that con- 
stant replacement is necessary are made 
ephemera. A few of the more expensive 
juveniles, notably some of the picture 
books for the little children, are also 
treated as ephemera because of their rapid 
destruction. The Cleveland list includes 
such books as the “Sunbonnet babies” and 
“Overall boys”, Murray’s “Child at play”, 
the “Lights to literature” and the “Step- 
ping stones to literature” primers, Bass’s 
“Stories of pioneer life”, Cooke’s “Nature 
myths and stories” and the many Christ- 
mas leaflets like the Fillmore “Christmas 
carols.” In the adult department, the ad- 
visability of treating the cheap fiction as 
ephemera is doubtful. The St Louis pub- 
lic library experimented with paper bound 
editions but it was not successful. Other 
editions probably wear long enough to 
warrant regular shelf-listing and inven- 
torying. 

3. The third group of ephemera com- 
prises certain government documents, 
which a depository library receives, that 
appear later in the regular Congressional 
set. Many of these are of no special sub- 
ject value and can be disposed of as soon 
as the bound volumes come. Similarly, a 
library gets separately issued state and city 
publications which are later included in 
an executive document series or in annual 
departmental reports. 

4. There are periodicals: the unbound 
numbers for circulation; and also gifts or 
gift subscriptions of new magazines which 
are of too doubtful value at first to war- 
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rant immediate binding. These latter may 
appear after a year or two to be worth 
permanent treatment. 

5. Speaking of gift periodicals suggests 
gifts of books and pamphlets which many 
libraries have to accept, but which they do 
not want and would not replace when 
worn out. The Cleveland public library 
solves the problem of their treatment by 
calling them ephemera. 

6. The last group will occur only in a 
branch library system. It consists of 
various kinds of material which would be 
treated regularly in a single library, and 
which are kept permanently in the central 
library, but which may be discarded after 
a time in the branch libraries. <A large 
amount of local material, such as the an- 
nual reports of local institutions, requires 
permanent care in only one of a city’s li- 
braries, but may be temporarily asked for 
in any or all of the branches. The period- 
ical publications of many institutions not 
local, for instance the reports of the Lake 
Mohonk conferences, also come into this 
group. 

Needless to say, no two libraries would, 
or should, agree as to just what they 
would treat as ephemera. Here, as else- 
where, circumstances alter cases. The 
foregoing list simply represents what one 
library or another has handled as ephem- 
eral material. Certain of these groups 
require special consideration as to their 
treatment, but a few general remarks can 
be made in regard to the omitting or the 
simplifying of the regular library records, 
whereby an “ephemera treatment” as such, 
might be instituted. 

To enter temporary material on per- 
manent records is obviously out of place. 
For statistical purposes, also, this floating 
element is more easily dealt with if kept 
separate. Therefore, first of all, do not 
regularly accession your ephemera; espec- 
ially if to accession regularly means an 
entry in an accession book. You are prob- 
ably not accessioning your lesser pam- 
phlets anyway, and a large part of all 
ephemera would fall in this respect, under 
your treatment of pamphlets, whatever that 
may be. But if you are regarding some of 
the larger non-pamphlet groups as ephem- 
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era, you will presumably want to keep 
some account of the additions, for the total 
would represent quite an item in an an- 
nual report. The very simplest method 
of keeping this count would be the best. 
If an accession book record is felt to be 
necessary, keep a separate ephemera ac- 
cession book and make the briefest author 
and title entry. It has been suggested that 
an automatic rotating number stamp would 
suffice, the last number on the stamp sup- 
plying the key to any desired statistics. 
For the large number of books which it 
buys for its schools’ collection, the St. 
Louis public library uses a combination 
accession record and shelf list card which 
is suggestive. This card has author and 
title on the top line and in parallel columns 
beneath are given date of accession, source, 
price, number of copies purchased, with- 
drawn, lost and transferred. At the end 
of the year a red line is drawn across the 
card below the last entry and the items 
are balanced up to give the number of 
copies on hand. Both sides of the card 
can be filled. As a rule no _ shelf-list- 
ing of ephemera would be worth while 
and any inventorying would be merely in- 
cidental. A rough count of withdrawals 
could be made, if necessary for statistics, 
when the material is discarded. 

In regard to rendering ephemera easily 
available for public use, by cataloging or 
otherwise, the different groups present dif- 
ferent problems. For the slighter pam- 
phlet material the best solution seems to 
be a closely classified vertical file, prob- 
ably in the reference department. This is 
handy for ready reference and can be 
easily and frequently sifted out. Material 
of problematical value can here prove it- 
self and can eventually be removed and 
given permanent treatment or be discard- 
ed, as the case may be. The obvious dis- 
advantage is that this method separates 
material on the same subject, part being 
in the file and part on the shelves. The 
public also do not get at this source of 
supply without asking; but neither do they 
invade pamphlet boxes on the shelves, if 
they can avoid it. No catalog entries need 
be made for the contents of the vertical 
file. The Public library of the District of 
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Columbia puts general subject cards in its 
catalog which refer the public to the de- 
partment where such material can be 
found. For instance, under Electricity— 
Bibliography this note is given: “For ref- 
erences on this subject consult also As- 
sistant in the Useful arts department.” 

Material of a similar ephemeral char- 
acter but bulkier in form has to go on 
the shelves instead of into the file. This 
can be classified and put into pamphlet 
boxes or placed along with the boxes. For 
this ephemera put a removable subject 
card or slip into the catalog, if you wish 
to make it really available. The briefest 
author and title form is enough, with pos- 
sibly the date for imprint. 

Certain publications which it is conve- 
nient to keep together because issued by 
one source, such as the Simplified spelling 
board publications, are probably better 
kept together on the shelf than in the file. 
An author reference to these in the cat- 
alog is as useful as a subject entry, and 
should be made in preference. 

As the greater portion of juvenile ephem- 
era consist of titles which are kept upon 
the shelves by constant replacement, there 
is no reason for not entering them fully 
by author, title and subject in the juvenile 
catalog. In fact the children’s books 
which are called ephemeral because so 
quickly worn out, may be just as impor- 
tant for reference purposes as the books 
that, used less and costing more, are put 
upon all the regular records. It is not in 
connection with the cataloging, but with 
the other records that the treatment of 
juvenile ephemera can be simplified. The 
Cleveland public library did away with the 
cataloging but has found it necessary to 
reconsider its policy. 

Manufacturers’ catalogs, college catalogs 
and directories form a rather distinct 
group, because they are usually shelved 
separately. Directories may be arranged 
alphabetically by place and only the latest 
one kept, except in the case of the local 
directory. An entry, in the catalog or in 
a separate list, on which the date can be 
changed is desirable. Back files of direct- 
Ories serve genealogical purposes and 
therefore in a large library may fairly not 
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be treated as ephemera. College catalogs 
are usually arranged alphabetically by the 
college. A card or slip in the card cat- 
alog noting that only the latest number is 
kept should be sufficient treatment. Some 
librarians feel that back files of college 
catalogs are used enough for finding names 
to make permanent treatment worth while. 
Circulars of information, announcements, 
etc., are sufficiently available if kept 
for a while shelved along with the 
catalogs. Trade catalogs can be treated 
in three ways: (1) Classified with their 
trade and put on the regular shelves, with 
an entry in the catalog under both firm 
and subject. (2) Arranged alphabetically 
by subject with an index by firm. The 
drawback to this method is that a certain 
catalog may cover more than one subject. 
(3) Arranged alphabetically by firm with 
a subject index. It is useful to have either 
the catalog itself or the index slip show 
the date when the catalog was received. 

The government documents and the 
state and city publications mentioned as 
being later superseded are best arranged 
in numerical or serial order by depart- 
ment or bureau, with a subject slip index. 
Special Congressional reports are, of 
course, treated according to their value 
and go either into the vertical file, or on 
the shelves according to subject. 

The unbound numbers of periodicals 
probably are unrecorded in any library ex- 
cept on a periodical check list. The Cleve- 
land library keeps its gift subscriptions of 
uncertain value in manila covers until time 
determines whether they are worth bind- 
ing. It was frequently found useful to 
have a temporary entry in the catalog for 
them while in this problematical state. 

For unwelcome book gifts of little value 
a slip list kept in the catalog department, 
or a card in an official list will account 
for the books if the donors should ask for 
them. This is usually the only demand 
made for them. If not objectionable, they 
can be classified and put on the regular 
shelves, but need not be given a book 
number or be shelf-listed. 

The material that is placed on the 
shelves of branch libraries for a short time 
requires often fuller treatment than ephem- 
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eral material in a main library. It usually 
goes to the branches only because it has a 
positive value for the time being, and 
therefore should be brought out in the 
branch catalogs under subject at least. In 
the case of annual or other periodic publi- 
cations the catalog entry should refer the 
public to the permanent files in the central 
library. The branches can most conven- 
iently keep the accession and withdrawal 
count of their own ephemera; but the cat- 
alog department needs to have an official 
list of the regular branch ephemera. The 
Cleveland library files this list into its of- 
ficial author list so that the ephemera card 
for the branches stands behind the regular 
card for the main library. 

The miscellaneous character of ephem- 
era renders it impossible to make any gen- 
erally applicable suggestions as to its cat- 
aloging. The consensus of opinion seems 
to be that in a large library material is 
inevitably lost sight of if there is no entry 
for it anywhere. For the most part this 
entry, whether in the public catalog or in 
official lists, should be a subject entry. 
Economize on the author side unless the 
author has a special significance. 

In a small library material is perhaps 
sufficiently accessible from the subject side 
if in its classed place on the shelves, with 
possibly a general subject reference in the 
catalog to the class number. The class- 
ified vertical file in the large library serves 
the same subject purpose. But where ma- 
terial, especially pamphlets, goes into a 
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stack, whether on the regular shelves or 
on separate pamphlet shelves, put a sub- 
ject slip in your catalog, if either the pub- 
lic or your assistants are to avail them- 
selves of the material. 

This whole problem of ephemera is 
chaotic and only in its infancy. In the 
future, when the contents of libraries have 
more pressingly outgrown their storage 
capacity or when a co-operative storage 
system has come into use, the question 
of the treatment of temporarily present 
material will become a very live one. It 
is hoped that this scratching at the sur- 
face of the problem may bring forth sug- 
gestions as to devices for handling ephem- 
eral material, and also as to more material 
that may reasonably be 
ephemeral. 


regarded as 


The treatment of broadsides was brief- 
ly discussed. Dr Richardson suggested 
that they be kept in a vertical file. Mr 
Hanson described the Brussels arrange- 
ment, where broadsides were kept in a 
vertical file with a decimal classification. 


In accordance with the report of the 
Nominating committee, Miss Margaret 
Mann, Head cataloger of the Pittsburgh 
Carnegie library, was appointed Chairman 
of the Catalog section for the following 
year, and Miss Sophie Hiss, Head catalog- 
er of the Cleveland public library, was ap- 
pointed Secretary. 

Adjourned. 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS’ SECTION 


FIRST SESSION 
(Tuesday, June 29, 1909, 2:30 p. m.) 


Miss Caroline Burnite, Chairman. 

The meeting took the form of a story 
hour symposium and opened with a paper 
by MRS GUDRUN THORNE-THOM- 
SEN, read by Mr C. B. Roden, on 


THE PRACTICAL RESULTS OF 
STORY-TELLING IN CHICAGO’S 
PARK READING-ROOMS 


The library situation in Chicago with re- 
gard to children’s work differs greatly 


from that of most large cities in this coun- 
try; consequently the problems relative to 
story-telling in the libraries must differ 
The whole question of the relation 
of public libraries to children is, “Shall there 
be a children’s department with trained 


also. 


workers to choose the best literature and 
to find ways and means of getting the 
books into the children’s hands?” This 
question Chicago has as yet not solved. It 
was the lack of such a department, the 
lack of branch libraries through which to 
circulate the books to the children, the 
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lack of co-operation between the public 
schools and the public library, in short the 
fact that children did not get their share 
of the benefits of the library, that caused 
some public spirited citizens to offer the 
services of a story-teller to the library of 
Chicago. The Board of directors accepted 
the gift and it became my privilege to con- 
duct story hours in six park field-houses 
where public library reading-rooms had 
been established. 

My aim in this work has been a three- 
fold one—First and foremost, by telling 
the world’s great stories to help form the 
children’s taste and thereby promote their 
reading of the best books; second, to in- 
terest the teachers in the children’s read- 
ing outside of school as well as to make 
the teachers acquainted with what the li- 
brary had to offer as direct helps in their 
daily work; third, to assist in the task 
of awakening a public sentiment in favor 
of a new policy with reference to the li- 
brary’s work for children. 

I shall describe in a few words my 
method of procedure, in the hope that it 
may be of use to those who have the 
same or similar problems to solve. I had 
one story-hour afternoon a week in each 
park. First, one hour for the children be- 
low 10 years of age and following it an 
hour for the older children. The attend- 
ance at each story hour had to be limited 
to between 50 and 75 children for the fol- 
lowing reasons: The size of the rooms, the 
strength of the story-teller and because 
I believe that intensive personal work is 
necessary in order to get the results most 
desired. I am decidedly not of the opinion 
that if good work is done with 50 children 
the work stops there. Those 50 influence 
their friends in the choice of books as 
much and even more than the teachers 
and librarians can. The children came in 
great numbers, the one difficulty being that 
so many had to be turned away. Usually 
the same children returned. The actual 
record of attendance shows that the con- 
tinuity of attendance was from 85 to 95%. 
In one center, 331%4% did not miss one 
story hour, 30 being given. 

The stories told to the little children 
were from folk-lore, fairy tales, fables and 
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heroic tales. The older children listened 
to the Iliad, the Odyssey, Greek hero 
stories and a few miscellaneous stories, 
mostly humorous. This is not the place 
to discuss the value of this material. Suf- 
fice it to say that some timid friends, who 
believed that this particular class of chil- 
dren, whose taste had been nourished and 
developed by the nickel theaters and 
vaudeville performances of the neighbor- 
hood, would be bored by the classic stories 
offered in the story hour, were disap- 
pointed, and saw with surprise these very 
children leave the reading-room with an 
Odyssey or an Iliad under their arms. 

In two reading-rooms 500 readers’ cards 
were issued this year during the months 
from October to April as against 312 for 
the same months of the preceding year. 
Comparisons cannot be made with regard 
to the other four rooms, as they did not 
exist a year ago. But this increase may 
not be wholly due to the work of the story 
hour as it is of course impossible to know 
all the influences at work in a neighbor- 
hood. The attendance at the reading 
rooms has increased 50% over last year. 
The choice of a better class of books has 
been very marked in all the reading-rooms. 
The library furnished lists with the call 
numbers on subjects of interest to the chil- 
dren and these were given out to all who 
held readers’ cards. Of course much 
greater results would have accrued from 
the work if there had been trained chil- 
dren’s librarians in charge of the reading- 
rooms who could have come into personal 
touch with the children every day. 

In order to get the co-operation of the 
teachers, I told stories in the assembly 
rooms of the schools and was given an 
opportunity to address the faculties of all 
the schools in the neighborhood of the 
reading-rooms. I also presented the sub- 
ject of co-operation to all the teachers of 
two entire school districts. Teachers were 
present at almost all the story hours, often 
as many as twenty at one time. The 
teacher feels bound to use the story for 
many purposes; to teach oral and written 
language, grammar, spelling, etc. She ap- 
preciated the fact that the library story- 
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teller was free to choose any desirable ma- 
terial and to present the story as an art 
product and with no other motive. 

The teachers found this to be the re- 
sult: The children went back to the school 
and told the stories which they had heard 
at the story hour with more love and feel- 
ing than those they had heard in school. 
Many teachers reported improvement in 
individual children with reference to at- 
tention, interest in reading books and tell- 
ing stories. Application blanks for read- 
ers’ cards and reading lists were given to 
the teachers, who in many cases have or- 
ganized reading clubs among the children. 
Other teachers now require the seventh 
and eighth grade children to read at least 
one book a month and give a short résumé 
of the same. Without exception the teach- 
ers have expressed appreciation of the 
story hour. 

One principal of schools made this state- 
ment: 


“We fail to establish a love for reading 
in the children. They do not become read- 
ers of good books after they leave school. 
We do what we can, but we must cover 
such a wide field, therefore we welcome 
all the help the home, the library or any 
other educational institution can offer.” 

Other teachers and principals with 


whom I have come into contact have 
agreed with this statement. 

In order to awaken public interest in 
the subject of children’s work in the Pub- 
lic library, it was necessary to give much 
more publicity to the story hour than 
otherwise would be desirable. Representa- 
tives from the daily press, from women’s 
clubs, parents, in short all who were in- 
terested were admitted to the story hour. 
Throughout the year several of the prom- 
inent papers printed notices and editorials 
upon the problems involved, always ap- 
preciative of the work done, but particu- 
larly emphasizing what other cities are 
doing and what ought to be done in Chi- 
cago. 

It must be clearly understood that the 
reading-rooms in which the story-telling 
took place are not circulating the books 
to the children. They are reading-rooms 
with about 700 juvenile books and from 
1,000 to 1,200 for adults, and serve as de- 
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livery stations, all circulating being done 
from the central library. One tangible 
result can be traced to the interest awak- 
ened in children’s work, namely that three 
reading-rooms_ will become circulating 
branch libraries in the near future. 


Mr Roden gave additional information 
concerning the conditions under which the 
stories were told and the results, as seen 
in the use of the Chicago public library. 


Then followed reports of the practical 
results of story-telling in four large li- 
braries: 

1. In the New York public library, by 
ANNIE CARROLL MOORE. 

2. In the Carnegie library, 
by ALICE I. HAZELTINE. 

3. In the Brooklyn public 
IDA J. DUFF. 

4. In the Cleveland public 
ROSE GYMER. 


1. STORY-TELLING IN THE NEW 
YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Pittsburgh, 
library, by 


library, by 


Story-telling, considered as an art, is the 
finest medium of expression we have for 
revealing what there is ‘in books for children. 
With story-telling, as with every other 
form of work undertaken by the modern 
library, the tendency to premature and me- 
chanical organization and to imitation of 
what another library is doing without 
counting the cost to the library in ques- 
tion has to be met and surmounted. 

Story-telling may easily become a fad; 
or it may act as the finest kind of leaven 
for raising the whole tone of work for 
children in a library or a system of li- 
braries. It is in the latter aspect that I 
wish to present it, as an important factor 
in the unification of the work for children 
in a system of branch libraries in which 
the work with children had been carried 
on for several years before story-telling 
was introduced. 

In one of the largest branches, situated 
in a district much frequented by gangs of 
lawless spirits, two regular story hours, 
one for little children, the other for older 
boys, had been established the year pre- 
vious to the appointment of a supervisor of 
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work with children. It was therefore pos- 
sible to note the effect of a story hour 
upon the work in general by comparing 
the children’s room of this branch with 
other children’s’ rooms where the story 
hour had not been attempted. The cir- 
culating work, while very large, seemed 
less mechanical and on coming into the 
room one felt that difference in atmo- 
sphere which indicates that work is dis- 
tinctly alive, although it was the month 
of September and the more active work 
of the autumn, including the story hour, 
had not yet begun. The effects observed 
were directly traceable, in part, at least, 
to the enjoyment of the story hour by the 
children and by the branch librarian and 
assistants; and by the increased pleasure 
and interest of all in the children’s room. 

During the second month of my work, 
the assistant who had told stories at the 
branch described borrowed and a 
story hour was arranged for every branch 
desiring it. Branch librarians and assist- 
ants who felt any desire to tell stories were 
invited to attend the story hours held at 
their branches. The experiment was one 
of very great interest and has proved most 
suggestive in developing the work at other 
points, since it afforded opportunity for 
observing typical groups of children in all 
parts of the city. It was not possible to 
institute regular story hours during the 
first winter except at branches where an 
assistant was able to carry out her own 
plan of work, but it was evident that most 
of the branches were ready for story-tell- 
ing as soon as arrangements could be 
made for it. 

At the beginning of the second year an 
assistant to the supervisor was appointed 
who has acted as a visiting story-teller in 
addition to her duties in connection with 
the office of the children’s rooms. The 
removal of an age limit during the winter 
of 1907 made it necessary, as well as de- 
sirable, to give special attention to chil- 
dren under 10 years old in the story hour 
and in the selection and general use of 
books. Accordingly, the first year of the 
work of the visiting story-teller was dis- 
tributed over the whole system rather than 
confined to a limited number of the 


was 


branches. Fortunately her preference was 
for the younger children. Her choice of 
stories has been chiefly from English, 
German and Scandinavian folk tales. Very 
careful attention has been given to the se- 
lection of the best versions for telling and 
for recommendation at schools, at parents’ 
meetings, and in the children’s rooms. 
The general plan for the work was to 
strengthen the story-telling already being 
done by assistants, to establish regular 
story hours at branches where it seemed 
desirable to do so, and to introduce them 
at the opening of a new children’s room, 

In response to the interest aroused by 
introducing a group of school principals to 
“Miss Muffet’s christmas party” at one 
of the Staten Island branches, the super- 
visor’s assistant has told stories at public 
schools and at parents’ meetings on Stat- 
en Island for two successive years. In 
reviewing her work, she reports that the 
story-telling has enabled her to look upon 
every detail of the statistical and book 
order work with interest, and to accom- 
plish the routine of office work with great- 
er ease and celerity because her interest 
has been spontaneous. 

As the regular weekly story hour for 
the younger children became more widely 
established the need of similar provision 
for the older boys and girls became more 
urgent. Several clubs and reading-circles 
both for boys and for girls had been 
formed and were carried on with varying 
degrees of success, and a number of large- 
ly attended story hours were held in con- 
nection with exhibits lent by the Amer- 
ican museum of natural history. 

At the beginning of the third year an- 
other assistant was appointed whose entire 
time is given to telling stories, to the se- 
lection of books used in connection with 
the story hours, and to the arrangement 
of exhibits in the children’s rooms. It 
seemed advisable to experiment with the 
groups of older boys and girls, just as 
we had with the younger ones, before es- 
tablishing regularly organized groups, 
since it is even more difficult to sustain the 
work with older boys and girls than with 
the younger children. 
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Beginning with a series of Norse stories 
in four typical city branches, the work 
for the older boys and girls has been ex- 
tended over Staten Island and The Bronx, 
and has covered a wide range of stories 
from biography, history and _ literature. 
The visiting story-teller has also aided as- 
sistants in making plans for story hours 
and clubs and has given criticism on story- 
telling to those desiring it. The two visit- 
ing story-tellers, working in co-operation 
with the children’s librarians and other as- 
sistants, among whom some excellent 
story-tellers have been found, have covered 
the field very well during the third year. 
With the results thus attained as a guide, 
we are now ready to give a more definite 
place to story-telling in the general scheme 
of work. 

Forming an estimate of the practical re- 
sults of the story-telling in the New York 
public library during these introductory 
years, I would give first place to its effect 
upon the work of the assistants and of 
the supervisor. Any form of work that 
takes assistants out of ruts and sets them 
to reading and thinking, and talking over 
what they read in a natural manner is 
worth considering. I believe that it should 
be considered first, because the full value 
of a story told to children can come only 
through the intellectual appreciation of 
the story by the person who tells it and 
a quick perception of its effect upon those 
who listen to it. The second result I 
would consider to be the increased sense 
of pleasure in the children’s room, and 
in the selection of their books on the 
part of the children, and the beginnings of 
a real effect upon taste in reading. The 
last point is best illustrated by the groups 
‘of older boys and girls to whom stories 
have been told regularly. The third and 
last result is the interest aroused, both 
inside the Library and outside, among li- 
brary assistants and their families; chil- 
dren and their parents; school principals 
and teachers; social workers; and people 
in general. 

Anybody can understand and appreciate 
a well selected and well told story. There- 
fore, I would advocate the occasional ad- 
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mission of a limited number of grown 
people to a story hour for children which 
is in the hands of an experienced story- 
teller, and the occasional telling of stories 
before adult audiences, if it can be done in 
a thoroughly artistic manner. 

“Story-telling in libraries” was made the 
subject of a general staff meeting last Oc- 
tober with the result that all departments 
of the Library were represented in an at- 
tendance of more than three hundred per- 
sons. The subject has been presented be- 
fore meetings of branch librarians and as- 
sistants, many of whom have been fre- 
quent visitors at the story hour. The chief 
of the circulation department and one of 
the trustees have also visited a number of 
story hours for children, and have con- 
tributed to the pleasure and profit of the 
occasion by their enjoyment at the time 
and by their subsequent criticism. 

Separate statistics of the books circu- 
lated in connection with the story hours 
have not been kept for two reasons: First, 
because at this period it would represent 
an added piece of routine quite unwar- 
ranted by the book supply; second, be- 
cause statistics do fair 
measure of the value of story-telling in 
relation to the genuine love of books we 
are trying to cultivate. It is not our aim 
to turn children directly to the book from 
which the story was told in order that it 
may circulate that We look 
upon it as an opportunity to give boys 
and interests in 
reading and a higher standard of selection 
in the books they choose from the circu- 
lating shelves. The stimulus of hearing a 
fine rendering of a piece of literature a 
little in advance of their own reading, but 
which holds their attention completely, is 
of incalculable value in inclining them to 
read better books as they find them upon 
the shelves. Statistics of the 
story hours held and of the attendance 
are kept. From October 1, 1908, to May 
1, 1909, 526 story hours were held with 
an attendance of 16,200. 
do not include the attendance at public 
school assemblies nor the stories given 
before adult audiences. 


such not seem a 


afternoon. 


girls a wider range of 


number of 


These statistics 
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With the possibilities presented by the 
story hour in preserving to the children 
of foreign parentage the traditions and the 
folk tales of their native countries, in giv- 
ing to rural communities a wider range of 
interests in reading, and of turning the tide 
of mediocrity in book selection and circu- 
lation by the gradual dissemination of a 
more discriminating knowledge of books 
and an increasing interest in the work of 
children’s rooms, there would seem to be 
no more question of its permanent value 
to a large library system than to an inde- 
pendent library. That it is more difficult 
to find assistants who are equal to plac- 
ing work effectively over so varied an area 
of territory, as is to be found in Manhat- 
tan, Richmond, and The Bronx, became the 
_real question at issue. 


Miss Moore’s paper was supplemented 
by an account by Miss Anna C, Tyler, of 
New York, of her personal experiences in 
work with the older boys and girls. 


2. STORY-TELLING IN THE CAR- 
NEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTS- 
BURGH 


In any consideration of the results of 
story-telling, due account must be taken 
of the purpose in mind, and of the means 
employed to that end. For this sympo- 
sium, we have thought of our purpose sim- 
ply as a basis by which we may evaluate 
results; we have disregarded methods as 
extraneous to our subject, and are not con- 
sidering the function of the story in edu- 
cation. We are to limit ourselves to one 
particular phase of story-telling—its use 
in the library, its function in library work 
with children. We are to inquire, first of 
all, why we employ the story. Is it a 
means of entertainment, of giving pleas- 
ure, of establishing a closer relationship 
between librarian and child, of giving in- 
formation which we may consider “every 
child should know;” or, is it something 
as definite and practical, and at the same 
time more inspirational? It has often been 
said that our aim is to give the right book 
to the right child at the right time. If 
this is to be true of our work as a whole, 
it must be true in its degree of every meth- 
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od we use, else the method is not of the 
right kind. Our question resolves itself 
into the problem of the right use of books, 
and our discussion is “How far does the 
story hour contribute to this result?” 

With this central idea in mind, let us 
first take a cursory glance at some of the 
“by-products” which the story hour brings 
us. Not the least of these is the oppor- 
tunity afforded the story-teller. The story 
hour gives her greater freedom in working 
with the children. If she has actually lived 
the stories with them, she has a far better 
understanding of the things which they 
enjoy. She knows what appeals to them, 
she knows the things in the appreciation 
of which they are deficient. The establish- 
ment of confidential relations with the 
children is certainly practical, for to the 
story-teller they will go with their ques- 
tions and their problems when another 
“teacher” is passed hastily by. 

The attitude of the child to the library 
is another important consideration. The 
fact that he feels more at home in the li- 
brary encourages a sense of ownership, a 
pride in belonging to an organization in 
which membership is voluntary, and which 
affords him a freedom lacking in a more 
formal institution. Through this attitude 
on the part of the child is gained ease in 
discipline, and a better spirit of comrade- 
ship in the children’s room itself. 

The effect of story-telling on the child 
and the intelligent use of books are so 
closely interrelated that it is difficult to 
separate them. The effect on the listening 
child varies with the individual tempera- 
ment. The story-teller who learns to 
know her children must adapt her stories 
to them, must know how to help the in- 
dividual child choose his “book with the 
story in it.” But the child as a type has 
so much in common with every other 
child who listens to the same stories that 
we may consider for a few moments what 
story-telling does for him. Often it gives 
him a clear impression of moral truth, a 
healthier imagination, a wider sympathy; 
but these again are “by-products” from 
our present point of view. 
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The development of the power of inter- 
est and attention prepares the child to be 
a more intelligent reader. The develop- 
ment of the power of concentration makes 
him a more. thorough reader. This was 
strikingly shown by an experience in one 
of our own children’s rooms, although the 
method in this case was reading aloud in- 
stead of story-telling. To a crowd of rest- 
less boys some popular, interesting, thrill- 
ing stories were read. Their confidence 
and interest won, better things were at- 
tempted. Later, two chapters from Sven 
Hedin’s “Through Asia” were chosen. The 
tangible result in this case was that two of 
those boys afterward “read clear through” 
the two fat volumes of Sven Hedin’s trav- 
els. 

Story-telling, rightly used, gives the 
child a standard by which he may judge 
other stories, thus contributing to the de- 
velopment of taste. He gains through the 
ear certain elements which he may miss 
with his eye. We are taking for granted 
ability and wisdom on the part of the 
story-teller, so we may also claim that the 
story gives him familiarity with good Eng- 
lish, an appreciation of form, and a grow- 
ing sense of relative values. 

The story hour, above all, introduces the 
child in a most happy way to the “land 
of undiscovered books’—books which he 
might never choose for himself, books at 
which he may have glanced and found unin- 
teresting, books which belong to him ina pe- 
culiar way, which he has not had the pow- 
er to recognize. It is a factor in making it 
possible for him to consider reading a real 
“delight discovered,” to love it for its own 
sake. Most of us are so thoroughly con- 
verted to this view of the child’s use of 
books, that we sometimes forget that oth- 
ers hold tenaciously to the paternal policy. 
It was one of these, a school principal, 
who the other day lamented the fact that 
children are allowed to browse for them- 
selves in collections even as small as one 
thousand books. He believes that reading 
should be supervised even as arithmetic 
and geography are. His panacea is for 
the school to arrange that each child read 
one book a month during the time he is 
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in the grades, making a total of 72 books, 
well-digested. Valuable as this Fletcher- 
ized method may be for certain purposes, 
does it not rob the use of books of its 
joyousness, its spontaneity, and add one 
more weight to the already heavy bur- 
den of “required work?” Surely we all 
agree that any method which makes use 
of an impulse from within, rather than of 
one from without, is more effective and 
more lasting in its results. This we claim 
for the story hour, that it helps to make 
it possible for the child to look upon books 
as his friends, to read with some purpose 
in view, to make great literature a part 
of his own life, to use books more intelli- 
gently and thus grow mentally and spiritu- 
ally. 

The story hour has been an integral 
part of the work of the children’s depart- 
ment of the Carnegie library of Pittsburgh 
since 1899, when the West End 
began a series of stories from 
speare’s plays. The results as seen in the 
character of the children’s reading were 
so practical that story-telling was adopted 
systematically, and is now used in the chil- 
dren’s rooms, the home libraries, the sum- 
mer playground libraries and in the work 
in the public schools. Six story-hour pro- 
grams have been developed, all of them 
taken from literature: Stories from Shake- 
speare, stories from the Iliad and the Od- 
yssey, stories from Norse mythology and 
the Nibelungenlied, legends of King Ar- 
thur and the Round Table, legends of Char- 
lemagne and his Paladins, tales of Robin 
Hood and his merry men, and stories from 
old ballads. These are told to the older 
children, those over 10 years of age. The 
younger children listen to myths, fairy 
tales and legends, selected as carefully as 
the stories in the cycles. Special days are 
sometimes observed, and special events 
celebrated, but in general we find that re- 
sults are best obtained from the regular 
story-hour programs, with groups of chil- 
dren small enough to be easily controlled 
and to feel the nearness of the story-teller. 


branch 
Shake- 


The value of the continuity of a series is 
one of its important features, both in its 
effect on the individual child, and in giving 
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a subject of common interest to a large 
number of children for a considerable peri- 
od of time. 

The record of attendance at our story 
hours is of much interest. Local condi- 
tions affect this at times, but as we com- 
pare the beginning with the condition of 
our story-hour work at the present time, 
a healthful growth is apparent. In 1900- 
1901, the first year when the statistics were 
kept, the attendance was 5,285, the record 
for the past fiscal year is 41,947. Not only 
in numbers, however, is the growth to be 
seen, but in interest, concentration, and 
demand for books. 

Emphasis has been intentionally laid on 
the relation of the story to the book. In 
our children’s rooms a shelf labelled “Story 
hour books” is filled with duplicate copies 
of the best books containing the stories 
told, and is located where it is easily seen 
by the children who come to the room 
again after the story hour. Our records of 
the circulation of these books during the 
months when the stories are told are also 
interesting—a most practical result. Even 
the highest figures fall short of the truth, 
however, for many children use the books 
in the room. Then, too, we notice a de- 
cided and continued demand for them es- 
pecially during the year after the cycle is 
finished. This indicates pretty clearly that 
interest is aroused permanently rather than 
temporarily. 

We have bent 
choosing the story that is worth while, 
and toward making the story itself the 
pre-eminent thing. Our story hours are 
story hours pure and simple, our appeal 
at the time is to the ear alone, and our 
effort after the story is told is to connect 
the story with the printed page. 

We believe that the ideal in such work 
is to make it of inspirational rather than 
of informative value, and at the same time 
in a definite and practical way to make 
the story hour contribute to the solution of 
the problem of the right use of books. 
This purpose and this result justify the 
adoption of the method, the use of story- 
telling in library work with children. 


our energies toward 
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3. STORY-TELLING IN THE 
BROOKLYN PUBLIC LI- 
BRARY 


The story hour, as limited to the sys- 

tematic telling of stories to unorganized 
groups of the younger children and distinct 
from the reading clubs with definite mem- 
bership among the older boys and girls, 
is understood to be the primary subject of 
this discussion. 
‘ The attitude of the Brooklyn public li- 
brary toward the story hour is the result 
of practical experience and a desire to 
adopt or to retain in its work with children 
only those methods which appeal to the 
common sense and better judgment of 
those in charge of such work. In a large 
library system, the methods found most 
feasible must be adapted to the particular 
needs and conditions existing in each 
branch. Especially is this true in the work 
of the children’s department in which dif- 
ferent phases of the work prove necessary 
or superfluous, as the case may be, in dif- 
ferent localities. 

The Brooklyn public library held its 
first story hour at City Park branch, in 
December 1903, and, since that date, a 
number of branches have held weekly 
story hours each winter. The story hour 
work has now assumed such proportions 
that it has been thought advisable to dis- 
cuss thoroughly the question whether or 
not it is a mecessary part of the work. 
That it is popular with the children is evi- 
denced by the voluntary attendance of such 
large numbers, and that it has many points 
in its favor is conceded by all who have 
been associated with such work. The 
question is, is this the best method by 
which to introduce the children to good 
literature and is it the most profitable way 
in which the time devoted to it could be 
spent? 

As one of our branch librarians has ex- 
pressed it, “the legitimate use of the li- 
brary is the use of it to impart knowledge 
and the power to enjoy literature.” The 
story hour in the library which fails of 
these results does not justify itself, and 
justification of, not excuse for, the exist- 
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ence of the story hour is what we must 
have, if the work is to be maintained. It 
is not sufficient justification to be able to 


support the claims that the story hour 
brings good influences into the lives of the 
children, aids in the discipline, forms the 
library habit, increases the popularity of 
the library, stimulates the imagination of 
the children, gives pleasure to the story- 
teller, brings her into closer personal touch 
with the children, or any of the other 
advantages to be gained from it, if it can- 
not be proved that the telling of stories 
actually does lead to familiarity with and 
love for good literature. Statistics of cir- 
culation, always so misleading, possess al- 
most no significance here, since there is 
no possible method of ascertaining that 
the books circulated only among the chil- 
dren in attendance at the story hour. If, 
as is usually the case, the books contain- 
ing the stories told are shelved separately, 
under a sign to that effect, how do we 
know but that the increase in their circula- 
tion owes its existence to the same causes 
affecting the issue of books beneath any 
other bulletin? It must be left to the in- 
dividual librarian to decide whether or not 
the results warrant the effects expended 
in the preparation and the telling of sto- 
ries, and she must be fortified with con- 
crete examples of good results, if she ad- 
vocates the story hour. 

There is a large element of truth in 
much of the criticism of the practice of 
story-telling in the library. Whether 
story-telling is a function of the school 
which has been appropriated by the li- 
brary, there is always likely to be a differ- 
ence of opinion, as there is no way to 
prove either side of the argument to the 
satisfaction of those of opposite convic- 
tions. The children’s joy in listening is 
known to be greater at the library story 
hour, as the children realize that there 
they will not be expected to retell the sto- 
ries. If the story hour is to cultivate a 
taste for good literature, enlarge the vocab- 
ulary of the listeners, and improve their 
dramatic sense, it follows that the story- 
teller must be a person who is especially 
fitted by both nature and training for her 
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work. Not many persons possess this art 
and but few of these have the opportunity 
of developing it to a proper degree. 

In the branch of the Brooklyn public 
library which the writer represents, the 
story hour has been well established for 
three winters, the stories being told by a 
trained children’s librarian. The attend- 
ance has been large, the order in assem- 
bling fair, the attention perfect, and the 
stories of high ‘order. The stories have 
usually been selected to popularize good 
books but little known by the children, and 
have been prepared as thoroughly as the 
time available in library time and much 
of the children’s librarian’s own time 
would allow. In spite of these facts, how- 
ever, the story hour as a regular institu- 
tion will be discontinued at this branch, 
another year. A story hour at irregular 
intervals, timed to suit the convenience of 
the staff, or one held during the 
time in the summer vacation may still be 
thought practicable. 

There are several 
change of plan which may be applicable to 
libraries in other places. Most important 
of these is the fact that the preparation of 
stories, when properly done, in addition to 
the other duties of the one children’s libra- 
rian, is accomplished to the neglect of the 
reading of the children’s books, both old 
and new. A knowledge of children’s liter- 
ature may be termed the most important 
requisite of a children’s librarian, and any- 
thing which tends to make such knowledge 
of secondary importance is detrimental to 
the work. The size of the staff of the 
particular branch in question is inadequate 
to the demands made upon it at the time 
of the story-hour meeting. The story hour 
brings to the library large crowds, when 
the children’s room is apt to be already 
thronged, and there is no fair method of 
The restlessness 


slack 


reasons for this 


limiting the attendance. 
necessarily attending the waiting for the 
story-hour time to arrive, under these con- 
ditions, is felt to break into the discipline 
maintained during the other days of the 
week to a degree which the beneficial re- 
sults obtained from the story hour do not 
offset. 
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Emphasis should be laid, however, upon 
the fact that this action, by one branch, 
does not by any means indicate a complete 
condemnation of the practice of story-tell- 
ing in the library, by this Library system. 
In the other branches in which conditions 
and results warrant its continuance, the 
story hour will be held regularly next win- 
ter, as heretofore. The rational story 
hour, which proves itself to be a vital part 
of the work, when practicable under ex- 
isting conditions, receives the approval of 
the Brooklyn public library. 

For the reading clubs of older children, 
when formed in response to requests from 
the children themselves, we wish to speak 
only in the highest terms. When, through 
such a club, one can influence a girl’s taste 
so that she refers to “Jane Cable,” by her 
once-adored McCutcheon, as “trash, like all 
the rest of his books,” and can circulate 
some of the best books in the adult col- 
lection nearly eighty times within a few 
months, there is no doubt that this work 
is well worth while. These results have 
been obtained at the same branch men- 
tioned in the discussion of the story hour. 

Given ideal conditions, then, and a 
trained story-teller, with love, talent, and 
time for her work, we feel that the story 
hour offers opportunities not to be slight- 
ed. Under other conditions, we should 
say that there are other activities open 
to the library worker with children which 
would be likely to prove more profitable. 
In acquiring a thorough acquaintance with 
her books, in establishing a mothers’ club 
such as that conducted by the East Liber- 
ty branch of the Carnegie library of Pitts- 
burgh, in preparing book talks for the 
mothers’ clubs of near-by kindergartens, 
in making herself better acquainted with 
schools, not only through school visiting, 
but also through familiarity with the syl- 
labuses of the various grades, in more ex- 
tensive home visiting, and in closer co- 
operation with the manifold institutions 
for social betterment in the neighborhood 
of her library, the average children’s li- 
brarian will find sufficient outlet for her 
energy and will accomplish the greatest 
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good, to the greatest number, at the least 
cost. 


4. STORY-TELLING IN THE CLEVE- 
LAND PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Two reasons why the story hour is of 
value are: First, the economy of time in 
directing large numbers of children to 
good reading and stimulating children who 
do not read easily in the use of books; 
second, the presentation of stories which 
children have found difficult to read. The 
economic value of the story hour is a large 
factor in the Cleveland public library’s rec- 
ognition of its usefulness for the following 
reasons: There are 86,837 children at- 
tending the grammar schools in Cleveland. 
According to the 1900 census, 76% of the 
children are of foreign parentage, and 37% 
of them attend church and parochial schools 
which are frequently overcrowded. Usu- 
ally these children are foreign, their teach- 
ers are of the same nationality as them- 
selves and the instruction is often in the 
foreign language. This is where the story 
hour considered from its purely economic 
view has a great value, for in no other way 
is it possible to direct the reading of large 
numbers of children in so short a time so 
effectively. In a little over an hour, from 
150 to 200 children hear a good story, 
which they may have tried to read but 
have not understood. Even supposing the 
larger amount of time could be afforded 
to reach the same number of children indi- 
vidually, would it be possible to obtain the 
same result? 

Often the best stories for children do 
not appeal to them because the style is 
difficult. To this class of stories belong 
those of Andersen, Kingsley and Mrs 
Ewing. Some results of the use of their 
stories may be of interest. The “Snow 
Queen” was told in 2 libraries to 211 
children. It was issued 93 times in 8 
weeks from the time the story was told. 
In 2 libraries where the story was not 
told, it was issued but 4 times in the same 
number of weeks. The first 3 chapters 
of “Water babies” were told in 2 libra- 
ries to 214 children. The book was is- 
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sued 65 times in 9 weeks from the time the 
story was told. These figures are of inter- 
est in view of the fact that a teacher of 
many years’ experience advised omitting it 
from lists for children because they would 
not read it. “Timothy’s shoes,” by Mrs 
Ewing, was told in 3 libraries to 284 chil- 
dren and it was issued 72 times in 9 weeks. 

The presentation of the “Snow Queen” 
may be of interest. The opening story 
which treats of the magic mirror, how it 
was broken and the trouble it caused, 
strikes the key-note of the story, but it 
does not take the children into the plot. 
Besides this it is allegorical in form, re- 
quiring an appreciation of subtleties which 
most children do not have. In the telling 
of the story, the character of the mirror 
was dwelt upon only enough to have the 
children understand its relation to the 
story asa whole. The effect on Kay when 
one of its splinters enters his heart and 
how he is carried away by the Snow 
Queen was told in full, the language of the 
book being followed in the description 
of Kay and Gerda’s homes, the grandmoth- 
er, the garden and the good times they 
had reading and playing under the roses. 
This was done for two reasons: First, 
the children themselves had grandmothers 
and picture-books, therefore they were im- 
mediately interested in Kay and Gerda be- 
cause they recognized the kinship to them- 
selves. Second, it was necessary to give 
the children sufficient background by 
dwelling on this part of the story to have 
them understand why Gerda loved Kay so 
much and why she was willing to do all 
sorts of hard things to find him. Of 
Gerda’s search for Kay, and her many 
helpers, which includes the third, fourth, 
fifth and sixth stories, only so much was 
told as was necessary to make clear the 
great dangers and hardships which she en- 
countered. This meant a great deal of 
condensing, but it was thought more im- 
portant to present the story as a whole, 
with the hope that the children would be 
interested enough to read it afterwards for 
themselves and get the delightful fancy 
and the whimsical humor which makes the 
great charm of this part of the story. 
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How Kay is rescued from the Snow 
Queen’s palace, the last story of the seven, 
was told almost word for word in order 
to bring out the lesson, namely, the re- 
deeming power of Gerda’s faith and love. 

With the exception of individual books 
of unusual literary or historical value, as 
for instance “Puck of Pook’s hill,” the rule 
should be quite general that stories for 
older children should be definitely planned 
with a view to inducing them to read con- 
nectedly books of literature or history. In 
a certain library popular Indian stories 
were told with no thought of connecting 
the children’s reading. If advantage had 
been taken of the general interest in In- 
dians by beginning with Custer’s last fight 
in the Little Big Horn, or with Janvier’s 
“Aztec treasure-house,” it would have been 
an easy step to Parkman and to Prescott. 
As it was the stories that were told led to 
nothing more than a great demand for 
Munroe, Stoddard and Tomlinson. 

As an instance of what may be done 
to encourage older boys and girls to read 
on related subjects, the following results 
from telling the Icelandic sagas and stories 
from Scottish history are of interest. The 
Icelandic sagas, “Grettir’ and “Burnt 
Njal,” were told in two branches to stimu- 
late the interest of the children in French’s 
“Grettir” and his “Heroes of Iceland,” an 
adaptation of Dasent’s “Burnt Njal.” The 
introductory story was told from “Rolf and 
the viking’s bow,” because it is in popular 
form and because it has the essence of 
Norse strength and fearlessness. This 
was followed by one story from “Grettir” 
and two from the “Heroes of Iceland.” 
The books used in preparing the stories 
were Anderson’s “Norse mythology,” 
Larned’s “Tales of a Norse grandmother” 
and Dasent’s “Burnt Njal.” The total 
number of children who attended the 4 
story hours was 322. Results: “Rolf and 
the viking’s bow” was issued 70 times in 
8 weeks, “Grettir” was issued 69 times, and 
the “Heroes of Iceland” 31 times. 

Good results are obtained by judicious 
selection of stories in relation to the tem- 
perament and environment of the children. 
Nationality is largely a key-note of tem- 
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perament. Temperament and environment 
explain to a large degree the children’s 
enthusiasm for one story and the indif- 
ference to another, equally good. 

Italian children do not care for mere 
facts; they have no interest in a story that 
does not appeal either to their imagination 
or to their sympathy. Their impression- 
able nature makes them at once inspiring 
and discouraging to work with—inspiring 
because of their quick response to an ap- 
peal or an impression, discouraging be- 
cause the appeal or the impression is so 
soon forgotten. The lesson of the story is 
grasped immediately, but there is a tend- 
ency to apply it to their neighbors rather 
than to take it to themselves. To illus- 
trate, a group of Italian children listened 
to the story of “The necklace of truth” 
with much interest. It was scarcely 
finished when two boys said: “Yes, 
girls do tell lies!” The story-teller added 
that long before the year was out 
Merlin sent for the necklace because he 
needed it for a boy who told dreadful lies. 
They had nothing to say, for one of the 
boys the week before, in order to hear the 
stories a second time, insisted that he had 
not been in the first group, notwithstand- 
ing the testimony of his friends. 

Jewish children have good imaginative 
powers and are interested in all sorts of 
subjects. They like stories of history, bi- 
ography, fairy tales, legends and poetry— 
all is grist to their minds that in any way 
appeals to their imagination or to their 
keen appetite for knowledge. They have 
the best memories of any children, but the 
characters in the stories do not always im- 
press them. For this reason the ethical 
significance should be dwelt upon. For 
instance, in telling the story of “The King 
of the Golden river” to Jewish children, 
the unselfishness of Gliick was brought out 
in strong contrast to the selfishness of his 
brothers, Hans and Schwartz. A few 
weeks later the story-teller noticed that 
the front row of chairs was crowded, and 
asked that one of the children find another 
seat. No one moved for a minute, when a 
girl jumped up saying: “You can all be 
Hans’s and Schwartz’s if you want to, but 
I am going to be Glick!” The next week 
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there were several empty seats in the front 
row. 

As an instance of bad judgment in not 
considering environment in the selection 
of stories, Poe’s “Black cat” was told to 
a gang of boys who were from a neighbor- 
hood where the incidents of the story— 
drunkenness and murder—are of not infre- 
quent occurrence. Environment also ex- 
plains the reason why Irish and Italian 
children enjoy “The King of the Golden 
river” so much more than Jewish children. 
It is because of the Catholic symbolism in 
the story. 

The story hour must be wisely planned 
in its relation to the work as a whole. 
Over-enthusiastic persons who imagine 
that with a story hour a library must be 
doing good work with children have found 
that such things as time and place should 
have been taken into consideration before 
organizing a story hour that proved a hin- 
drance instead of a help. Order is the 
fundamental requisite of a library, and 
the story hour should be conducted in a 
manner to preserve order rather than to 
make it more difficult to maintain. If 
there is no room within easy access where 
the story may be told, if the library 
occupies restricted quarters and it is im- 
possible to arrange to have the children 
come when the library is closed to adults, 
it is far better to do without a story hour 
altogether and to depend upon individual 
work in directing the children’s reading. 
It is the result of bad planning more than 
anything else, which has given grounds 
for the criticisms often so justly made as 
to the value of the story hour. Any one 
who has seen a story told under the dis- 
advantages arising from lack of room and 
not enough library assistants to meet the 
demands of the large attendance, does well 
to question the value of such work to the 
library. 

The discussion was led by Mrs Fair- 
child who commended the thoughtful at- 
titude toward the subject expressed in the 
reports. Miss Edna Lyman advocated the 
use of the occasional story in the small 
library. The question of the advisability 
of using volunteers for such service was 
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discussed by Miss Moore of New York, 
Miss Askew of New Jersey, and Miss 
Price of Pennsylvania. 


MINUTES 


The regular business meeting of the Sec- 
tion was held July 1, at 2 p. m. 

Miss Burnite presided. 

The minutes of the last meeting were 
read and adopted. 

The Chair appointed the following Com- 
mittee on nominations: Miss Faith Smith 
of Pittsburgh, Miss Anna C. Tyler of New 
York and Miss Ida J. Duff of Brooklyn. 

The report of the Committee appointed 
to write up the purpose and history of the 
Children’s section was distributed in type- 
written form to the members of the Sec- 
tion. The report was turned over to the 
Secretary and a vote of thanks extended to 
the Committee. 

Miss Moore moved that the By-law on 
membership be amended to read, “Active 
or voting members shall consist of library 
assistants whose entire time is given to 
work with children in libraries and schools 
and librarians and assistants who are ac- 
tively representing work with children.” 
After some discussion the motion was 
carried by unanimous vote. Miss Moore 
moved that the associate membership be 
dropped since former associate members 
through the amendment were now eligible 
to full membership. The motion was 
carried. 

The Chair appointed Mr A. E. Bostwick 
of St Louis and Mr W. Dawson Johnston 
of Columbia university library, New York, 
as members of the Advisory board to fill 
vacancies. 

A letter from the editor of the “Story 
hour magazine” offering to co-operate with 
the Section was discussed, but no formal 
action was taken. 

It was moved and carried that a Press 
committee of three members be appointed 
by the Chair, the retiring chairman and 
secretary to be members ex-officio. The 
Chairman appointed Miss Alice Jordan of 
Boston, Miss Mary McCurdy of Pitts- 
burgh and Miss Margaret M. Douglas of 
New York. 


The Committee on nominations reported 
the following for officers for the coming 
year: Miss May Massee of Buffalo, Chair- 
man; Miss Clara Herbert of Washington, 
Secretary. This report was unanimously 
adopted and the meeting adjourned. 


SECOND SESSION 
(Wednesday, July 1, 1909, 8:15 p. m.) 


Miss Burnite presided. 
The first item on the program was a 
report, by the Chairman and Secretary, on 


Instruction In Work With Children In 
the Various Library Schools and 
Summer Schools 


1. In the library schools 


Explanation. This report is a digest of 
the reports made by the directors of the 
various library schools and summer 
schools. 

Report forms were sent to all library 
schools mentioned in the American Li- 
brary Association handbook of Septem- 
ber 1908, and to as many summer schools 
as could be found noticed in the library 
periodicals. These forms were sent out 
during the fall semester, and so far as is 
known, before instruction in this special 
subject had been given for the year; in 
nearly all instances they were returned af- 
ter the instruction had been given. The 
following schools reported: New York 
State; Pratt; Drexel; Illimois; Atlanta; 
Western Reserve; Wisconsin; Simmons 
College. Reports were also received from 
the following summer schools: New York 
State; Iowa; NewJersey; Minnesota; Indi- 
ana; Michigan; Simmons College; Wis- 
consin. 

Some confusion seemed to arise because 
so many detailed points in children’s work 
were covered in the questions. This was 
because little idea of the course and of 
the points covered could be ascertained 
from the school catalogs, and it was 
thought that questions in detail might 
bring out the treatment of the subject. 
The main lines.of the report are: The ob- 
ject of the course; the time given to it; 
the lecturers; the points covered; methods 
of presentation; and the disposition of 
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the students in small libraries and 1n work 
with children. 

The object in gathering this information 
and in presenting it to the Section is to 
further interest in the instruction of the 
general student in this subject which is 
more definitely considered a_ specialty 
than any other phase of library work. 
Especially was it considered wise to fur- 
ther this interest at this time when it 
is probable that, owing to the recent de- 
velopment of work with children, the 
methods of presentation of the subject in 
many of the schools has not taken per- 
manent form. It is not, however, the in- 
tention of the officers to so present the 
work of any school that it may resolve 
itself into a criticism of that school. In- 
dividual reports will be turned over to the 
Committee on library training, if it is so 
desired. 

Object of the course. New York State. 
To enable students to decide their fitness 
for such work, to indicate approved meth- 
ods so that they may supervise intelli- 
gently children’s work in a small library, 
and to indicate means by which they 
may fit themselves further for this special 
line of work in case it appeals strongly to 
them. 

Drexel. For general work with chil- 
dren without special application. 

Illinois. Intended to adapt itself to con- 
ditions in the Middle West where there 
are many children’s rooms, not many chil- 
dren’s librarians, and not any likelihood 
at present that the library will support 
more than assistants who will look after 
this work under the direction of the li- 
brarian. 

Wisconsin. The basis of the school is 
work with small libraries. 

Atlanta. Special feature of the school 
is organization and management of a 
small library. 

Western Reserve. Presentation of the 
work for the general assistant and for the 
librarian of a small library. 

Pratt. Refers to the Apprentice course 
rather than to the general instruction in 
answer to the question. Since this re- 
port is to cover instruction in the sub- 


ject for the general student, the Pratt In- 
stitute apprentice’s course for work in a 
children’s room will not be taken up. 
Miss Plummer may, however, wish to ex- 
plain the object of the course in connec- 
tion with her discussion of this report. 

Simmons. No answer. 

In all of the schools the subject is re- 
quired in a one year’s course. New York 
State opens the course to outsiders as a 
special course and 17 persons have taken 
this special course in the last 3 years. 
Wisconsin offered the subject one year as 
a special course for librarians in the State 
and 3 persons took it. No reason for 
discontinuing this plan was given. 

Time spent on subject. The amount of 
time spent on the subject varies from 5 to 
15 lectures for a one year’s course, and 
in the 2 library schools giving regular 
senior courses, New York State gives no 
senior lectures and the University of IIli- 
nois gives 25. The Acting Director of the 
Illinois school states that he does not 
wish to have his statements of this work 
considered definite, since it is undevel- 
oped. 

The number of lectures given in the 
various schools is as follows: Pratt, 5; 
Illinois, 7; Wisconsin, 14; Drexel, 11; 
New York State, 11 (5 additional lectures 
are given in the summer school and are 
also open to the regular students); At- 
lanta, 14; Western Reserve, 15; Simmons 
gives no number, but states that it is dif- 
ficult to answer as in all subjects treated 
the work with adults and with children 
is considered in parallel lectures. 

Drexel and Western Reserve report a 
tendency to increase the number of lec- 
tures; New York State to increase slight- 
ly; Pratt and Atlanta to remain stationary; 
Wisconsin reports no material change for 
a time at least. 

In considering the number of lectures, 
opportunity for practice in work with chil- 
dren should be taken into account. Pratt 
lays stress upon the practice in the chil- 
dren’s rooms. Miss Plummer states that 
only the work in the class room is re- 
ported as lectures. Much of the instruc- 
tion is not given in the class room. Stu- 
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dents virtually have lectures from the 
head of the department when they are in 
the children’s room, They are arranged in 
groups and the same instruction is given 
to the groups who go at different times. 
New York State reports practice in chil- 
dren’s rooms optional and does not give 
the number of hours required when prac- 
tice work is elected by the student. Pratt 
reports 93 hours of practice; Atlanta, 16; 
Drexel, 14 hours in the Apprentice’s li- 
brary; Western Reserve, 14 hours in the 
children’s rooms of the Cleveland public 
library. Other schools have failed to 
answer the question which probably in- 
dicates that they do not afford practical 
experience in the children’s rooms. 

Other forms of practice work reported 
on are: story-telling, visits to school li- 
braries, bulletin making, and experience 
with home libraries. 

In answer to the question, “Do the stu- 
dents hear a_ story told?” Wisconsin 
states, “all who are interested in children’s 
work, and expect to be in public libraries;” 
Western Reserve, “each student attends 1 
story hour;” Drexel, “students do not hear 
a story, they are expected to tell 1 story 
each;” Simmons, “students hear a story 
told by a professional;” Pratt, “students 
hear 1 story, possibly more.” 

Picture bulletins. Wisconsin reports 
that 1 bulletin is required of each student. 
New York State no longer requires the 
making of bulletins, but gives an explana- 
tory Drexel, Atlanta, Simmons, 
Pratt and Western Reserve each require 
a bulletin. Western Reserve states, “lec- 
tures on this subject are to illustrate the 
presentation of the subject matter to chil- 
dren and the compilation of short lists.” 

Library visits. In answer to the 
tion, “Do students visit school libraries?” 
Wisconsin, Western Reserve, New York 
State and Pratt answer “yes;’” Drexel, 
“no.” No library school requires practice 
time in work with schools. 

Opportunity for practice in conducting 
home libraries is given by Simmons and 
Pratt. 

Lecturers. The directors of the schools, 
in their choice of lecturers, show great 


lecture. 


ques- 
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diversity of opinion as to the lecturers’ 
experience and general connection with 
children’s work. It should be noted that 
in this, as in other subjects, the directors 
of the schools are probably influenced in 
their choice by personality as well as by 
official position. 

New York State has 5 lecturers, all vis- 
iting, for a course of 16 periods; 1 gen- 
eral librarian, 2 heads of departments, 1 
children’s librarian, 1 library lecturer on 
work with children. 

Pratt has 5 lecturers, all visiting, for 
a course of 5 periods; 1 librarian, 1 branch 
librarian (formerly a children’s librarian), 
1 head of children’s department, 1 normal 
school librarian, 1 school librarian. 

Western Reserve has 2 lecturers, both 
visiting, for 15 periods; 1 head of chil- 
dren’s department, 1 former instructor in 


high 


a normal school. 

Wisconsin has 1 visiting lecturer, a li- 
brarian of a normal school, for a course of 
10 periods. The lecturer for the 
ing 4 lectures is not given. 

Drexel has 1 lecturer, the Director of 
the school, for a course of 11 periods. 

Illinois has 1 lecturer, for 7 
periods for the junior and 25 periods for 
the senior ta. is 2 
lecturer on library work with children. 


remain- 


visiting, 


course. special 

Simmons does not report, but refers to a 
lecture by a professional on story-telling. 

It may be assumed that lecturers visiting 
for one or two periods have little knowl- 
edge of the temperamental qualities of the 
students and their background, and conse- 
quently their lectures are either inspira- 
tional or direct statements of methods of 
work. It may also be assumed that when 
this subject is presented by a general lec- 
turer, it is largely an application of the 
general principles of library work to the 
special field. It therefore follows that if 
the course be given largely by outside 
lecturers the subject should be treated at 
least incidentally in connection with other 
subjects by a member of the regular teach- 
ing force. This is done in the New York 
State book 
selection and reference, and in the Wiscon- 


school in connection with 
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sin school in connection with reference 
and cataloging. 

The proportion of time given to the 
subject of children’s literature is of in- 
terest, but unfortunately the number of 
lectures on this subject is not always in- 
dicated. Wisconsin devotes 7 out of 14 
hours to children’s literature; Atlanta, 4 
hours out of 8 (outside lectures not given 
in the estimate); Drexel, 3 out of 11; 
Western Reserve, 6 out of 15. Simmons 
states that in connection with book se- 
lection 1 lecture hour is devoted to choice 
of children’s books, and some 50 books 
are put out for inspection, 5 hours being 
allotted for this work. 

Reading. Preparation for lectures on 
literature by required reading varies from 
no required reading to 12 books in the 
one-year courses. 

New York State reports none, but has 
a collection of 50 books selected by a 
specialist to illustrate editions, illustra- 
tions and various other points. 

Pratt reports that 4 or 5 books are read 
by the students while they are in practice, 
in order that they may learn w compare; 
e. g., school stories—Tom Brown, Crofton 
boys, William Henry letters, Captain of the 
crew, Harding of St. Timothy’s. “Some 
comparative work in is also 
planned.” 

Drexel reports 2 books to be read, and 
states that each student is assigned 2 au- 
thors to report upon—one for boys’ and 
the other for girls’ books. These are dis- 
cussed in class, making 44 authors in all. 
Each student reads 1 book by each author 
about whom she reports. 

Wisconsin reports 12 books to be read 
by each student, 1 book in each of sev- 
eral Individual titles are not 
specified, but a selected list of about 220 
titles is placed in the student’s hands and 
she may make her own selection. It 
should be said that these titles are rather 
broadly grouped in the several classes; 
that both standard books and books of 
average quality are included and 
books for very small children. Wisconsin 
has compiled an extensive bibliography of 
children’s reading, methods of work and 





non-fiction 


classes. 


also 


lists. This bibliography is evidently given 
to students for future reference. 

Western Reserve requires 5 books, all 
of them classics, and some other reading 
from various books. 

Illinois requires for the senior course 
17 books in the following classes: easy 
books, poetry, fairy tales, fiction, humor, 
and 1 book about children. The books 
required for the junior course are not 
given. 

Atlanta and Simmons do not reply. 

The question on bibliography did not 
bring out a report on the presentation 
and analysis of lists. In connection with 
instruction in children’s literature require- 
ments in the compilation of short lists 
should be considered. Opportunity for 
such practice is given as follows: By New 
York State, in connection with the course 
in book selection; at Drexel, in 1 or 2 lists 
prepared in the book selection course for 
children; at Pratt, in short lists compiled 
for bulletin work; at Western Reserve, in 
the list compiled in connection with the 
student’s bulletin; at Illinois; at Simmons 
in work for the North Bennett industrial 
school, the students making lists that vary 
as to number of hours for preparation. 

Editions. A question on the presenta- 
tion of the subject of editions of chil- 
dren’s books brought the following re- 
port: Wisconsin has 2 lectures in a reg- 
ular course on editions, and 1 lecture is 
given on illustrations. New York State 
takes up editions in the book selection as 
well as in the children’s course. Pratt calls 
attention to editions while in practice. 
Illinois states that editions and illustra- 
tions are discussed. Western Reserve re- 
lies upon the student’s practice in the 
cataloging of the East branch books, in 
which there are 500 children’s books in 
carefully selected editions to influence the 
student’s judgment on editions and illus- 
trations. 

Positions. In answer to the question, 
“Do you suggest students for positions in 
children’s work when requested to do 
so,” New York State, Drexel and West- 
ern Reserve says “yes.” Pratt says, “we 
do not recommend them as children’s li- 
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brarians unless they have taken the ap- 
prentice’s course;” Wisconsin, “we do so if 
we have students properly qualified to 
undertake such positions;” Simmons, “yes, 
with the understanding that we have not 
given them special training in that line 
of work.” Illinois and Atlanta do not 
answer. 

Totalling the number of students for 
the 6 schools answering, who in the past 
5 years have gone direct from a general 
library school to work with children, the 
number is 34: Pratt, 17; New York State, 
6; Western Reserve, 4; Wisconsin, 5; 
Drexel, 2; Simmons, 0. The number of 
graduates now holding positions in work 
with children from the 6 schools which 
responded is 50: Pratt, 24; New York 
State, 10; Western Reserve, 4; Drexel, 6; 
Wisconsin, 5; Simmons, 1. The number 
of graduates of the 6 schools in the last 
5 years who are heads of small libraries, 
the usual object for which the course is 
given, is 82: New York State, 27; Pratt, 
16; Drexel, 11; Wisconsin, 8; Simmons, 4; 
Western Reserve, 8; and Atlanta 7. 


2. In the summer schools 

Indiana announces the following course 
in work with children for 1909: “Lectures 
will be given on the planning and equip- 
ment of the children’s room; children’s 
classics; fairy tales for children; Indian 
and other stories for children; books for 
older girls and boys; reference work with 
children; story hour in the library; bulletin 
and picture work; library and school co- 
operation, etc.” 

Iowa announces a series of lectures 
along 4 lines: (1) Children’s literature, (2) 
Children’s librarian and the aim of the 
children’s room, (3) Special problems of 
classification and cataloging, (4) Story-tell- 
ing to children. 

Michigan announces a 5 weeks’ special 
course in 1908, giving name of instructor, 
only. ; 

Minnesota gives name of instructor and 
topics for lectures. 

New Jersey merely notes lectures. 

New York State announces names of 
lecturers. 

Simmons College makes no announce- 
ment. 

Wisconsin makes no announcement. 


Object of course. With two exceptions 
the summer schools report the object of 
the course, “For work in small libraries.” 
New York State says, “Only fundamentals 
treated. Purpose is to enable students to 
decide their fitness for such work and to 
indicate approved methods”. Simmons 
College makes no report on this point, 
but Miss Robbins writes that the aim is 
to give a general course. 

Length of course. With the exception 
of New Jersey, which gives 5 weeks, and 
Wisconsin, which gives 8 weeks, all sum- 
mer schools reporting give a 6 weeks gen- 
eral course. 


Total number Special lectures 


of lectures on children’s 

given work 
Pee ere 89 12 
ere (no answer) 10 
Michigan ........ 96 20 
Minnesota .. 50-60 5 
New Jersey ....(no answer) 9 
New York State .. 88 5 
Simmons College 71 0 
Wisconsin ..... (no answer) - 


Many problems in children’s work are 
naturally presented in the general lectures. 

In regard to the tendency to increase 
or decrease the number of special lec- 
tures, Indiana says increase; Iowa says 2 
weeks is standard; Minnesota expects to 
give same time to subject; New Jersey 
makes no answer; Simmons College 
makes no answer. 

All schools report the work as a required 
part of the course. Iowa offers it also 
as a special course. Michigan offered 15 
lectures to outsiders in 1908 as a special 
course but gave no credit. The number of 
students electing the special courses is not 
reported upon. A large number of the 
special lectures in each school reporting 
are given by regular instructors or lec- 
turers in accredited library schools, and 
show 1 librarian of a large library, 1 li- 
brarian of a small library, 1 librarian of a 
normal school, 1 instructor in a normal 
school, 1 library lecturer, 2 commission 
workers, and 3 heads of children’s depart- 
ments. 

Topics of lectures. Special emphasis 
is placed upon children’s literature, meth- 
ods of directing children’s reading and 
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and equipment of children’s 
Very little time is given to ref- 
erence work or school work. Indiana 
discusses and compares lists from 10 
sources; Iowa, 6; Michigan, 8; Minnesota, 
3; New Jersey, 4. Wisconsin states that 
time is given to a comparative study of 
accepted lists. 

Required reading. Indiana requires 
that 27 books be read and others exam- 
ined; Iowa.requires 21 books, the selec- 
tion being adapted to student’s needs. 
Michigan required 15 books in 1908, and 
had a model library of 500 volumes for ex- 
amination. Minnesota requires no definite 
reading as preparation for lectures, but 
encourages the examination of a model 
library and a picture book collection. 
New Jersey requires the reading of the 
“A. L. A. papers.” New York State re- 
quires no reading, but has a model library 
of 50 volumes. Wisconsin makes no re- 
port in this particular. 

Practice work. No summer school re- 
ports practice work with children. In 
Wisconsin students observe work in a 
children’s room; in Indiana they hear a 
story told. 

In Minnesota the subject of children’s 
work is given the same amount of time 
as book selection, reference work and ad- 
ministration. In Michigan 20 lecture pe- 
riods were given to this subject, 22 to 
cataloging and 20 to classification, with 
about one-third less practice time to the 
children’s work. The other schools make 
no report. 

It is probable that there is more uni- 
formity in the instruction in the summer 
schools than in the regular library schools, 
since they reach much the same class and 
train to meet much the same conditions, 
On the whole, they give a much larger pro- 
portion of time to the subject than is giv- 
en by the regular library schools. 


This report was discussed by Miss 
Mary W. Plummer of Pratt Institute li- 
brary school and by Mr Frank K. Walter 
of the New York State school. 

Miss Plummer spoke as follows: 

So far as our own school is concerned, 
I am exceedingly glad that we have been 


planning 
rooms. 


called to give an account of ourselves in 
this respect of the preparation for work 
with children; for, although we make no 
extensive claim of special attention to it, 
we might at least give what work we 
do give more systematically. Most of 
the schools are too pressed for time to 
handle their multiplicity of subjects to 
do thorough work in any special direction 
or to give much more than a foundation in 
any subject; but we should be careful 
that it is foundation and not superstruc- 
ture that we are giving. 

Such things as the selection of chil- 
dren’s books or of adult books suitable 
to older children, methods of inducing 
reading of the right sort, rules and rec- 
ords suitable to children’s rooms, furni- 
ture and fittings, are all, I should say, 
fundamental subjects on which even the 
one-year course should offer instruction 
in principles, supplemented by as much 
practice as possible in well-administered 
libraries. A one-year course, in attempt- 
ing to do more than this, would be doing 
injustice to other subjects equally impor- 
tant. 

The temptation is strong at times to 
step aside from these essential topics to 
give instruction in, or to engage lecturers 
on, some new subject of temporary inter- 
est, or some local phase of the work pe- 
culiar to the school’s environment. 

Speaking for ourselves, we have some- 
times yielded to the spell of personality 
and had a lecture or talk on some subject 
not fundamental, for the sake of having a 
certain speaker. It was pleasant and 
sometimes inspiring, but given our limits 
in time and appropriation, I have asked 
myself if it was wise. In some cases, 
I have decided that it was not, that the 
time would have been better spent in a 
plain, practical lecture on something it 
was more necessary for the students to 
know about, in case chance should make 
them children’s librarians. I say chance 
advisedly, because after such a course as 
ours, we do not recommend graduates as 
children’s librarians, knowing that we 
have neither instructed nor tested them 
sufficiently for that. We do say that cer- 
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tain ones have displayed qualifications in 
our own children’s room that indicate, as 
the homeopaths say, work for children. 
These same subjects are equally advisable 
for one who is going out as branch li- 
brarian, since children usually form so 
large a part of branch patronage, or for 
the librarian of the small library who is 
to deal with children herself or oversee 
those who do. So that the instruction is 
given as a part of general training, not 
as a course of special training. 

You will observe that I have not men- 
tioned picture bulletins or story-telling by 
mame among the fundamental subjects, 
but that is because I included them as 
means to an end, under the phrase, “meth- 
ods of inducing reading of the right sort.” 
So long as these are considered and 
treated as means to this important end, 
they belong among the fundamental top- 
ics. As an end in itself, I see no place 
for the picture bulletin, though a good 
argument could be made for story-tell- 
ing, as a presentation of literature. Both, 
it seems to me, are legitimate attempts 
to promote right reading by means of 
suggestion. Direct advice and recom- 
mendation are seldom well-received and 
therefore generally inadvisable, particular- 
ly with children strange to the room and 
the librarian; but the general appeal of a 
subject, as made by the picture bulletin 
or of an author as made by the story- 
teller, is often, in fact very generally, re- 
sponded to. 

Practice seems very important in this 
department of a school’s work, although 
it cannot be supplied in all the subjects 
on which instruction is given, such as 
furniture and fittings, for instance. And 
the main object of practice here should 
not be facility in routine, but the training 
in observation and in the linking of cause 
and effect. A student who finds out for 
herself in practice the effects that cer- 
tain methods are having on the children, 
or the causes of their refusal or ignoring 
of a certain type of book, has something 
better worth while than a statement of 
the same thing in her note-book, repeated 
from a lecture. She has got the fact, she 
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has sharpened her observation for use 
next time, and she has her major premise 
and is ready for the next step toward a 
logical conclusion, if she knows how and 
is careful to take it. Nothing but actual 
practice can give her this opportunity for 
independent growth. And such growth 
is no drawback to work in a library in 
other capacities than that of children’s 
librarian, for the sharpening of her facul- 
ties here must have a good effect upon 
work she may do anywhere. 

A word about the library in which 
practice is given. In the first place, un- 
less the children who use it are in part, 
at least, normally constituted, normally 
brought up children, the practice here 
should not be considered sufficient. Work 
among children of one race, for instance, 
or in localities where the standard of liv- 
ing is very low, needs to be balanced by 
practice in other and different neighbor- 
hoods. It is quite true that the eager, 
ambitious, responsive, foreign child is 
most attractive, but he requires rules and 
treatment that cannot be used in another 
locality where another type of child pre- 
vails. The practising student should not 
be allowed to draw inferences or con- 
clusions too soon—a variety of experience, 
if it can be had, is most desirable. We 
all need to remember at times that it is 
not so much long experience in one spot 
and under one set of circumstances, as 
variety and depth of experience, that make 
the expert. 

Summing up, I would say, that in my 
opinion work for children not be 
given in a general library school course 
as a special subject, but as a necessary 
part of the general training; that it should 
be confined there to fundamental subjects; 
that these should be presented by the 
best-qualified persons as to knowledge 
of the subject and ability to impart that 
knowledge that the school can obtain; 
that practice should be as abundant as 
possible and should aim rather to train 


can 


observation and arouse thought than to 
perfect the student in mechanical routine; 
that students should 


at first as independent children’s 


out 


libra- 


not be sent 
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rians, but as assistants under experienced 
children’s librarians, if they aim to enter 
that field at all; finally, that more special- 
ized schools for this particular work are 
needed. 

The report of the Section and the sep- 
arate reports from the directors of the li- 
brary schools were turned over to the Sec- 


tion on professional training for librarian- 
ship. 


Miss Beatrice Kelly, librarian of the 
Public library of Steubenville (O.) read 
a paper on the “Selection of 
books for a small library,” but owing to 


lack of space it is not printed here. 


juvenile 


SECTION ON PROFESSIONAL TRAINING FOR 
LIBRARIANSHIP 


(Wednesday, June 30, 1909, 2:30 p. m.) 

This Section was established by vote of 
the Council on June 26, 1909, upon peti- 
tion signed by the members of the Com- 
mittee on library training. 

Its first meeting was held at the Bretton 
Woods conference, June 30, 1909, at 2:30 
p. m., with Henry E. Legler presiding. 
Miss Effie L. Power acted as secretary. 
The following program was given: 

Report of the A. L. A. Committee on li- 
brary training—Mary W. Plummer, Chair- 
man. 

The library conditions which confront 
the library schools—Julia E. Elliott, Pratt 
Institute library school. 

Report on student material for library 
schools—Frank K. Walter, New York 
state library school. 

Do we need a graduate school?—Adam 
J. Strohm, Public library, Trenton, N. J. 

Discussion—Mrs. S. C. Fairchild; Chal- 
mers Hadley; H. W. Craver. 


The first of the above formal papers, by 
Miss JULIA E. ELLIOTT, has been se- 
lected for publication. 


LIBRARY CONDITIONS WHICH 
CONFRONT LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


Like all institutions which have justi- 
fied their existence by increased useful- 
ness and steady improvement library 
schools were the outgrowth of a definite 
need. In order to understand the prin- 
ciples underlying their organization, sub- 
sequent development, and present status, 
it is necessary to understand something 
of library conditions which led to their 
founding and which have obtained during 
their growth. 


The inception of the library school 
movement may be traced to the first li- 
brary convention in 1853, 120 years after 
the establishment of the Philadelphia li- 
brary company by Benjamin Franklin, the 
first successful American public library. 
In the call for this meeting the object 


was Stated as follows: “For the purpose 
of conferring together upon the means of 
advancing the prosperity and usefulness of 
public libraries, and for the suggestion 
and discussion of topics of importance to 
book collectors and readers.” 

Fifty-three librarians representing vari- 


ous classes of libraries, attended this meet- 
ing. Among other things the results ac- 
complished as summed up in a report of 
the meeting were: Bringing to novices 
the varied experience of those who had 
long had charge of public libraries; plans 
for the preparation of a complete libra- 
rian’s manual; measures for the formation 
of a librarian’s association. 

Interesting and successful as this meet- 
ing had been, a lapse of 23 years occurred 
before a second was held in 1876 in Phil- 
adelphia, when the American Library As- 
sociation was definitely organized. This 
year, famous in library annals as the be- 
ginning of so many movements which 
gave tremendous impetus to the develop- 
ment of public libraries, produced the 
most important library manual yet pro- 
jected, “Public libraries in the United 
States”, prepared and issued under the 
direction of the U. S. Bureau of education. 

The key-note of this first convention and 
of all subsequent ones was co-operation. 
This co-operation carried on through the 
American Library Association meetings, 
and in the interim by the “Library Jour- 
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nal”, for so many years its official organ, 
constituted the chief method of giving 
and receiving instruction in library econ- 
omy until the founding of the first library 
school in 1887 at Columbia university. 

It is interesting to note the purpose of 
the “Library Journal” stated in the pros- 
pectus as follows: 


“We have no schools of bibliographical 
and bibliothecal training whose graduates 
can guide the formation of and assume the 
management within the fast-increasing li- 
braries of our country, and the demand 
may, perhaps, never warrant their estab- 
lishment, but every library with a fair ex- 
perience can afford inestimable instruction 
to another in its novitiate.’ To further 
these and like purposes it is proposed to 
establish an American library journal. 
The rapid growth of libraries in this 
country, makes such a medium of exchang- 
ing experience vitally necessary, and it 
will be a means of economizing both time 
and money.” 

Certainly the librarians who were pio- 


neers in the library movement and instru- 
mental in creating conditions which gave 
birth to library schools can not with en- 
tire truthfulness claim lack of library 
school training. The interchange of ideas 
between men and women of mature judg- 
ment and ripe experience, with definite 
problems to discuss, could not fail to give 
better training within the limitations of 
a week’s conference than months of in- 
struction, following a similar if more sys- 
tematic plan of seminars and round tables, 
to inexperienced and less mature minds, 
to whom the library world up to that 
time had been a sealed book. Moreover 
upon the results of these discussions as 
set forth in print later, is founded much 
of the library school instruction to-day. 
While statistics are exceedingly unsat- 
isfactory because of lack of uniformity in 
terms, and in methods of securing them, 
the following brief survey of the rapid 
increase in libraries, and the proportion of 
different types at different periods, as 
compiled from the U. S. Bureau of ed- 
ucation reports, may somewhat explain 
tendencies in library school schedules. 
From 1775 to 1850, 760 libraries were 
established in the United States, of which 
25, or 31%4% were public, and 100, or 13% 
were college, the remaining 83% being 


divided among academy, scientific, histor- 
ical, mercantile, government, institutional 
and professional libraries. In 1875, 3,682 
libraries of 300 volumes and upward were 
in existence, of which number 342, about 
9'4%4% were public, and 312, or 84% were 
college libraries. In 1891, four years af- 
ter the founding of the first library school 
at Columbia, 3,804 libraries numbering 
1,000 volumes and upward were reported, 
of which 1,196, or 32% were general, 523, 
or 14% were college, 911, or 24% were 
school libraries, and the remaining 30% 
was divided among 23 classes. In 1903, the 
number of libraries of 1,000 volumes and 
upward had increased to 6,869. 2,283, 33%, 
were general; 642, 914%, were college; 
2,600, 38%, were school libraries: and the 
remaining 20%, were scattered. In a large 
number of cases in the last two reports 
“public school library” is equivalent to 
public library, as the functions of the form- 
er had been broadly interpreted and great- 
ly extended. : 

In view of these statistics it is signifi- 
cant that the first class of Columbia, num- 
bering 22 students, included 11 who had 
had previous experience, 6 of whom were 
from public, and 5 from college libraries. 

During 1887-1888, 31 were 
filled from this class, some of them only 
Of these 19, 61%, 


were in college 


positions 
temporary. were in 
public libraries, 5, 16%, 
libraries, and 7, 23% were miscellaneous; 
and of the total number, 39%, were cata- 
loging positions. During the 10 years 
from 1887 to 1898, the positions filled by 
graduates of the same school were ap- 
proximately 50% in public libraries, 14% 
in college and university libraries, 36% 
miscellaneous, including private libraries, 
commercial houses, special libraries, and 
indexing. In 1908 the percentages were as 
follows: Public libraries 39%, universities 
and colleges 29%, miscellaneous, includ- 
ing high school, government, state normal, 
and special libraries, 32%. 

Time will not permit detailed statistics 
from other schools, but doubtless one re- 
cent year from each of two other schools 
will be typical. 
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Of 21 students graduated from Pratt in 
1907, 62% went into public, 9% into col- 
lege, and 29% into miscellaneous libraries. 

Of the 23 graduates in 1907 of the Wis- 
consin school, 44% secured public, 13% 
college, and 43% miscellaneous positions. 
This latter is significant as the school was 
founded particularly to meet the needs of 
small public libraries. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the 
foregoing is that in responding to this 
demand from the two largest classes of 
libraries, the schools have endeavored in 
their curricula to live up to the library 
ideal—“The greatest good to the greatest 
number.” It is evident, however, that to 
supply librarians and assistants in suffi- 
cient numbers for the rapidly increasing 
libraries has been only one of the many 
library school problems. Library ideals 
have grown and increased as rapidly as 
libraries. Library functions have been 
more and more broadly interpreted and 
extended, until what the librarian need 
not know could be compressed within a 
very small book and what he _ should 
know would fill libraries. Since the open- 
ing of the first library school the activ- 
ities of one class of libraries alone have 
increased enough to require a year’s study 
to master the a. b. c. of its problems. The 
library keeper of the nineteenth century 
has been transformed into the library pro- 
moter of the twentieth, and there is little 
within the range of human knowledge that 
is not useful sometime during a librarian’s 
career. 

Let us consider for a moment a few of 
the activities of one class—public libra- 
ries. Within the last 20 years branches, 
delivery stations, and home and traveling 
libraries have been developed with all the 
complicated machinery of technical and 
administrative problems; co-operation with 
schools has been in progress, involv- 
ing the intimate knowledge of the school 
curriculum, ability to teach pupils the use 
of library tools, and to aid teachers in 
securing the best material to supplement 
their work. Where formerly an age limit 
from 12 to 16 years was operative in every 
library, children’s rooms are now univer- 
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sal, and require special fitness and train- 
ing, not only in technical methods, but in 
child study and sociological conditions. 
Administrative problems are greater, de- 
manding a knowledge of municipal organ- 
ization, and an ability to deal with polit- 
ical conditions and civic problems. The 
universal activity in erecting library build- 
ings, stimulated by the benefactions of Mr 
Carnegie and others, requires a knowledge 
of architecture and of building problems, 
and to the lack of it is due many notable 
failures throughout the country. 

These various activities may each re- 
quire its specialist in a large or moderate 
sized library system, for example, Chief 
of circulation; Head cataloger; Reference 
librarian; Assistant in charge of school 
work; Supervisor of branches; Children’s 
librarian, etc. The librarians may, and 
often do, expect the new library gradu- 
ate to be thoroughly informed on all the 
intricacies and details of each position. 
That they have been disappointed is evi- 
dent in the criticism that library school 
graduates must be trained in the methods 
of a given library even after a year at a li- 
brary school, and in the conclusion by 
some that they may as well train their own 
assistants from the foundation. Is this 
just? Has the librarian with this view 
considered that a particular position in 
his library needing special knowledge is 
only one of many in a library of a single 
type, in a single class, among all the 
various classes and types in existence? 

At the other extreme in this class is 
the small library which must combine in 
one or two persons all the qualifications, 
not so intensified perhaps, divided among 
the many in the large library; for the same 
problems, on a smaller scale confront the 
small public library. Moreover mistakes 
are more vital because of more limited re- 
sources. The librarian of the small library 
who wastes time in unnecessary records; 
does not maintain a just proportion in ex- 
penditure for books, supplies, etc.; fails 
to train the one or two assistants to their 
greatest efficiency, for lack of teaching 
ability; or lacks knowledge in dealing 
with common councils, school boards, and 
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library boards, is a more serious failure 
than an assistant in a single department in 
a large library who proves to be a square 
peg in a round hole. In the latter case 
the unfitness is soon discovered and 
quickly rectified, and only temporary 
damage is done; in the former, lack of 
basis for comparison often fails to reveal 
inefficiency to the Board of trustees, and 
a whole community suffers indefinitely in 
consequence. 

Not only have the activities in public 
and college libraries multiplied, but within 
the past 20 years the number of libraries 
in other classes has rapidly increased, and 
these special classes, law, medical, normal, 
museum, state libraries and others, are 
seeking trained people to solve the prob- 
lems steadily growing in numbers and per- 
plexity. Moreover new classes have been 
created during the same period, among 
them legislative reference libraries, offer- 
ing entirely new problems of administra- 
tion and technical methods; normal and 
high school libraries, with their courses 
of instruction in library use and methods; 
applied science libraries; special work in 
institutional libraries; indexing in state 
departments and commissions; and state 
library commissions, comprehending in 
their scope the administration of travel- 
ing libraries, the founding and organizing 
of new libraries, the conducting of sum- 
mer schools and institutes, advisory super- 
vision of library architecture, and almost 
every form of library work conceivable. 

It is manifestly impossible for even the 
most highly organized school to give in 
one or in two years a course of instruction 
that would thoroughly prepare students 
for practical problems in all classes and 
types of libraries. Hence these factors, in- 
herent in library conditions which enter 
into the making of library school sched- 
ules, require rare judgment, fine discrimin- 
ation, and a keen sense of proportion 
based upon known needs. Perhaps in no 
department of library work must the 
“Greatest good to the greatest number” 
be so carefully considered. But in meet- 
ing these conditions the library schools 
have problems of their own to solve. One 
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of the most vital is the securing of ma- 
terial out of which to make librarians. 
The standards of admission: examination 
versus college diploma; the proportion of 
credit to be given personality and scholar- 
ship; the value of experience and its rank 
in the final decision; these and many more 
questions have been discussed pro and 
con by library school faculties, and what- 
ever the practice adopted, each library 
school realizes its inadequacy in the final 
issue. 

Why are the schools not attracting col- 
lege graduates of the highest scholarship? 
A college diploma means little in itself 
in a country where thousands are granted 
every year, where it is almost more un- 
usual not to possess one; and it is a mat- 
ter for reflection that the college student 
in the library school does not always 
prove to be the best student, nor always 
make the most efficient library worker. 
It is also true that the college require- 
ment tends to lower the average age at 
which students enter the profession, when 
they are admitted direct from college. 
This in turn brings lack of maturity and 
experience, so essential to human sympa- 
thy and breadth of vision. Some of the 
ablest librarians this country has produced 
have not been college graduates. Grant- 
ing that they would have made better 
librarians with college training, the fact 
remains that the individual and not the 
college bred man would still have been the 
successful librarian. These facts are not 
disparaging to college training, but they 
do emphasize the fact that the library 
profession does not at present attract the 
best product of our colleges. 

Again, the examination method fails of 
its purpose by keeping out people of abil- 
ity, with minds keenly alert, and capable 
of the highest efficiency, who may have 
been signally successful as librarians, or 
in some other calling. They may have 
read widely, may be thoroughly informed 
on special subjects, and what is more im- 
portant may have a realizing sense of 
what they do not know of others. They 
may be men and women of wide experi- 
ence, with natural human sympathy and 
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capacity for service and helpfulness, with 
unusual ability in seeing and developing 
opportunities; but they may fear an ex- 
amination requiring definite information 
upon a large variety of topics, which an 
active life and grave responsibilities have 
prevented them from acquiring. They 
have no means of knowing the fairness 
and discrimination with which examina- 
tion papers are marked; the emphasis 
given to personal qualifications, and many 
considerations that have little to do with 
definite knowlege or exact statements, 
such as penmanship, spelling, maturity of 
expression, the indefinable evidences of in- 
telligence and culture. Therefore, because 
of timidity, pride or self-depreciation some 
of the most promising individuals never 
become library school applicants. 

There should be some method devised 
of securing people of capacity—capacity 
for hard work, for human sympathy, for 
acquiring and imparting knowledge, for 
indefinite growth and development men- 
tally and spiritually—with enough scho- 
lastic education, or equivalent experience 
to form a substantial background, with a 
college education if possible, but not by 
any means imperative. There should be 
an active effort to discover good people, 
not a passive waiting for applicants; some 
method of co-operating with the colleges, 
whereby the best students are discovered 
and the library microbe injected at an 
early stage in the college course. This 
should be accomplished through the facul- 
ties, and the aim should be to discover in- 
dividuals, not to enthuse large numbers; 
it should be a process of selection, not of 
rejection. There should be some means 
of co-operating with librarians of recog- 
nized ability and discriminating judgment 
in detecting library capacity, and stimulat- 
ing library ambition in high school stu- 
dents, and others. A greater responsibil- 
ity should be felt by librarians in general 
in recommending applicants. There is no 
greater injury you can do an individual or 
a library school than to conceal disadvan- 
tages, personal or educational, which a 
By so doing you 
assume grave responsibility for the suc- 


candidate may possess. 
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cess of that student and the reputation of 
the school; by being honest you throw the 
responsibility on the school, where it be- 
longs, and if the student is accepted, you 
give the faculty the power to deal wise- 
ly and intelligently with the defect what- 
ever it may be. 

One special warning may not be amiss 
here. Applicants should not be recom- 
mended who are physically worn out 
from teaching or other causes, and who 
turn to a library school as a sanitarium 
for nervous disorders. Because library 
classes must necessarily be limited in 
number, it works an injustice to the capa- 
ble student who is thereby rejected, and 
to the school in further limiting its power 
of supplying demands. From every stand- 
point it is fatal to the individual, to the 
class, and to the school, not to mention 
the faculty, if, as often happens, a strong 
personality inhabits the disordered body. 

This problem of securing people fitted 
by education, experience, and natural ap- 
titude to enter the library profession has 
a most serious economic aspect. We may 
enter upon a campaign to secure the most 
promising individuals, we may suggest to 
them the opportunities the profession of- 
fers for social service, for the expression 
of philanthropic impulses, for personal 
culture; and we may use the many stock 
phrases which have served to inspire un- 
selfish librarians in the past, but when we 
are asked what are the financial possibili- 
ties, we all know what the reply must be. 
It is futile to scorn this economic ques- 
tion. It is true of every great movement 
that the pioneers are unselfish, hardwork- 
ing, unmercenary enthusiasts; but when 
that movement develops into an estab- 
lished institution, and calls for larger and 
larger numbers of recruits, these must 
come from among young people choosing 
a career, who weigh all the advantages 
and disadvantages of various callings, and 
rightfully choose, according to their tastes, 
the one that offers the widest range of op- 
portunities, not ignoring the acquisition of 
filthy lucre. 

It is not unusual that all the virtues 
and qualifications are demanded from a 
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new graduate for the sum of $50 per 
month, as witness a recent request, which 
is not unique, for a librarian who must be 


“of mature years, well and strong, willing 
to do hard work when necessary; with 
actual experience in organizing and ad- 
ministering a library; the experience 
gained in the training school alone insuf- 
ficient. A college education necessary 
from the nature of the work and the con- 
ditions.” All for $50 per month in a city 


where the very lowest living rate is stated 
to be $35. Low salaries to begin with 
might be accepted cheerfully if the future 
offered a fair compensation for proved 
ability. 

We continually hear wonderment ex- 
pressed that the library profession does 
not attract more men, that great posts 
that become vacant are often filled from 
outside the library profession. It has also 
caused surprise that in 20 years the library 
schools have not produced more libra- 
rians whose experience added to their 
training fit them for these responsible 
executive positions. There is really no 
cause for wonderment when we realize 
that the outside men thus chosen, have 
been earning salaries fairly commensurate 
with their ability during the time they 
have been gaining executive power, where- 
as in the library profession salaries are 
prohibitive in the smaller positions, and 
the larger ones are too limited in number 
to be depended upon for certain advance- 
ment. 

This seeking for men to fill im- 
portant posts, who have not been trained in 
a professional school, but who possess 
special qualifications obtained in other 
ways, is not peculiar to librarianship. If 
time permitted many instances might be 
cited in other professions, but the one that 
comes to mind most readily is that of the 
late Dr Hale, who never attended a divin- 
ity school, and who at one time doubted 
the necessity for such preliminary training 
for those who were to enter the pulpit. 
But even this striking example does not 
necessarily discredit the work divinity 
schools are doing, and only emphasizes 
the truth that it is the individual and not 
the training that is sought for in posts of 
supreme importance. 


We hear comparisons drawn between 
the older librarians of bookish tastes, and 
the new librarians of technical methods, 
frequently to the disparagement of the 
latter, but the truth is that neither one is 
adequate to the present situation. The 
pendulum has swung from one extreme to 
the other, and what is needed is the rare 
combination of broad culture, knowledge 
of technical methods, and executive ability. 
The possessor of one of these alone may 
be content with a meagre salary, but the 
possessor of all three realizes his power, 
and seeks greater opportunities in other 
fields for expression and remuneration. 

Moreover the library profession suffers 
from the limitations of all salaried posi- 
tions in being more or less subject to a 
higher authority, whereas other profes- 
sions and commercial pursuits offer the 
individual unlimited opportunity for in- 
itiative and freedom of development. 

Briefly, the conditions that confront li- 
brary schools may be summed up as fol- 
lows: 

The phenomenal increase in the number 
of libraries of all kinds within a period of 
20 years, which provide employment for 
more graduates than the schools can sup- 
ply. 

The variety of classes of libraries, of 
types within each class, and of positions 
within each type, presenting as many dif- 
ferent practical problems. 

The fact that the library profession is 
not now attracting people of unusual fit- 
ness and ability. This in turn based upon 
the economic problem of compensation. 

The different locations and conditions 
affecting the practical work of each 
school. 

Now in what ways and with what de- 
gree of success have library schools met 
these conditions? 

It is a principle underlying all schools 
of practical instruction that they must fol- 
low and not lead in the development of 
a profession. Instruction based upon 
theories that have not been demonstrated 
is practically null. Schools of medicine 
may advance theories concerning diseases, 
their causes and cures, but instruction for 
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practical application of principles must be 
based upon actual practice of experienced 
physicians. There were doctors before 
there were medical schools, and the dis- 
coveries in medicine and surgery, and their 
demonstration, must always come in ad- 
vance of their adoption into the curricula 
of medical schools. 

Library schools may advance theories, 
but these theories must be tested by act- 
ual practice before technical methods of 
dealing with them can be successfully 
taught. The chief functions of the library 
schools should be to keep informed of 
developments in the field, and to be high- 
ly specialized bureaus of co-operation in 
disseminating approved library methods. 

The courses given in the schools may 
be divided into practical, technical, in- 
spirational, and cultural. 

In 1874 a pamphlet of 28 pages appeared 
in Germany entitled, “The science of li- 
brary arrangement with a view to a com- 
mon organization among libraries, and to 
the special study of library science in 
German universities,” by Dr F. Rullmann, 
Librarian of the University of Freiburg. 
In this pamphlet a course extending 
through three years was recommended, 
and an outline was suggested. Of the 12 
subjects mentioned, three might come un- 
der the heading technical, and the re- 
mainder were cultural. 

In the first schools founded in America 
technical subjects predominated to almost 
the opposite extreme. The cultural studies 
introduced were to meet deficiencies in 
preliminary education, and practical work 
was extremely limited. But a glance at 
the development of library school curricula 
will show gradual but steady changes in 
the proportion of these divisions. 

The general cultural studies have been al- 
most wholly discontinued except in two- 
year courses, when they come in the second 
year, The character of these subjects has 
changed as entrance requirements have 
advanced and they are now limited to li- 
brary subjects, such as the history of li- 
braries and of book-making, the latter in- 
cluding the history of printing, binding, il- 
lustration, etc. Technical subjects have 
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been necessarily limited to foundation prin- 
ciples underlying the organization of all li- 
braries, and the adaptation to special class- 
es is left to the students. The criticism 
that students fail in adaptability reverts 
again to the grade of ability which the 
schools attract. Laboratory work has 
been increased almost to the limits of pos- 
sibility. Its development has been fur- 
ther limited by the location of the schools, 
and available practice fields. Preliminary 
practice work is now required in two 
schools; and in every school, other things 
being equal, applicants of experience are 
chosen first. Inspirational topics continue 
to occupy a prominent place on the sched- 
ules, and because of limited time, many of 
these continue to be inspirational although 
practice in the field has developed ap- 
proved technical methods of application. 

A careful study of library school de- 
velopment will convince the fair-minded 
that a conscientious effort has been made 
by faculties to keep pace with changing 
library conditions, to consider all reason- 
able criticisms and profit by them, to 
make the greatest possible use of oppor- 
tunities that the limitations of a one or 
two years’ course and the locations of the 
schools can offer. In spite of this the fact 
remains that the schools as they are now 
organized are not wholly successful in 
meeting conditions, and leaders in the 
schools believe that the time has come 
for thorough investigation of the reasons, 
and a readjustment to circumstances gov- 
erning them. 

Heretofore each school has endeavored 
to train students for all kinds of positions, 
with the exception of the special school in 
Pittsburgh for training children’s libra- 
rians, and no school is willing to admit 
that there is any ordinary position in the 
library world which some one of its gradu- 
ates is not able to fill. To this end the 
schedule of each new school has been 
based, line by line, upon that of the older 
schools, with unimportant variations. And 
the great demand for library trained peo- 
ple has made it possible for very indiffer- 
ent students to secure fairly important posi- 
tions. But this is the age of co-operation 
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and specialization, and there is as great 
an opportunity for differentiation in li- 
brary schools as in the other educational 
institutions. If a library school had com- 
mand of unlimited funds, it might become 
a great library university, with special de- 
partments offering the necessary variety in 
training, but that school has yet to be 
founded, or endowed. 

If specialization is decided upon how 
can this best be developed? That it can 
be done is proved by the success of the 
Carnegie training school for children’s li- 
brarians, with its two-year course for stu- 
dents with no training, and one-year 
course for graduates of other schools; also 
by the success of the special course in 
Legislative reference work, carried on by 
the Wisconsin school, in which the special 
students are obliged to take only such 
work in the regular course as seems es- 
sential to their specialty, children’s work, 
loan systems, and numerous short courses 
designed more particularly for public li- 
braries being eliminated. It is doubtful 
whether any school would be willing to 
drop the first year and become a graduate 
school entirely. That is a possibility not 
considered here. 

But if the conditions as set forth here 
mean anything, they prove that the one- 
year course cannot possibly offer a train- 
ing that will fit students to fill acceptably 
all kinds of positions in all kinds of li- 
braries. In justice to graduates who are 
ambitious to acquire more than the ele- 
mentary principles of library economy, 
the one-year schools must in time offer 
advanced courses; and in justice to libra- 
ries with special needs the second year of 
all schools must offer greater opportuni- 
ties for specialization. 

There cannot be serious disagreement as 
to the essentials in a one-year course. It 
must necessarily be limited to foundation 
principles of technical methods, and to the 
inclusion of those cultural subjects only 
which have a practical bearing, for ex- 
ample, the fiction seminar and the book 
selection course, certainly as much of the 
latter as can possibly be included. The 
practical work should be concentrated as 


much as possible to secure the best results, 
and should be limited in kind by the ad- 
vantages of location, and be done under 
expert supervision. Some slight oppor- 
tunity for specialization is here possible. 
The library school located in a university 
library might very properly make en ap- 
plication of principles to fit college and 
university libraries, and should not at- 
tempt special public library training; on 
the other hand one located in a public li- 
brary should make that type of library 
its specialty, and so on. Specialization 
for individual students again depends 
upon unusual ability, and an early revela- 
tion of definite tastes and aptitudes, and 
the certainty that he or she will enter the 
special field, even though the opportunity 
is longer in coming than one for which his 
special work has failed to fit him. To 
offset the lack of cultural topics, the stu- 
dent of a one-year course might be given 
selected bibliographies on the history of 
printing, history of libraries, etc., and be 
encouraged to prepare and submit a paper 
on each subject after graduation, for which 
advanced credit could be given as each 
paper was completed. The research work 
required would be infinitely more profit- 
able than an hour spent in listening to a 
carefully prepared lecture. 

There will probably be more differences 
of opinion as to what the second year 
should offer. At present it seems to con- 
sist largely of cultural topics, comparative 
methods, and a little advanced work in 
some technical subjects, with an occasion- 
al special course like the administrative 
course at Albany. This second year could 
be made a most profitable year of special 
work, and here is the greatest opportunity 
for co-operation between the schools. It 
should be planned, not only for students 
who can afford two full years in succes- 
sion, but it should be available to gradu- 
ates who can return at intervals to pursue 
special studies for short periods. A year 
or two of actual library experience be- 
tween the first and second years would 
render the latter a hundred per cent more 
useful to all students. 

In replies received in answer to ques- 
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tions sent to a number of graduates from 
different schools, the fact was revealed that 
not one had found that her library 
training fitted her for normal school 
work. A survey of special classes of li- 
braries will discover few library gradu- 
ates, comparatively, in law and medical li- 
braries, yet the need for specialization is 
exemplified by the growing sections in 
the American Library Association, and by 
the variety of subjects on the present pro- 
gram to be discussed in the Law libraries’ 
section. 

As a basis for discussion, bearing in 
mind these conditions, including oppor- 
tunities and limitations, the following rec- 
ommendations are offered: 

1. That the curriculum of one-year 
schools and the first year of two-year 
schools be confined to foundation prin- 
ciples of technical methods, to cultural 
subjects of practical value, and to intense- 
ly practical work both following class 
work and in the field. The latter to be 
governed by the location of the school, 
and to offer opportunity for limited spe- 
cialization. 

2. That in the two-year schools the 
course of the second year shall be flexible, 
and shall provide for electives, but shall 
be open, except under exceptional circum- 
stances, only to graduates of a _ one- 
year course; that to this end _ the 
course in each school be planned as 
a series of units, designed to make 
a harmonious whole; that co-operation 
among the schools shall limit the sub- 
jects included to the natural advantages 
which each affords for practical work; that 
the units of the courses be so arranged that 
graduates from any accredited school, 
with the necessary qualifications, may pur 
sue a special course, including one or two 
units, without spending an entire year, and 
may return from time to time until the 
entire course is completed if it is so de- 
sired. 

For example, a year’s course in one 
school might include separate courses of 
three months each in normal and high 
school work, in law library problems, and 
in commission work, any one of which 
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would be complete in itself, but still form 
a connected course. Cultural and compar- 
ative subjects could be arranged in relation 
to and parallel with these courses, and op- 
portunity be given for specialization. 

3. That the co-operation of different 
classes and types of libraries be sought to 
afford practice work for these special stu- 
dents. In the development of the co-oper- 
ation some valuable hints might be ob- 
tained from the plan successfully carried 
out in the Engineering college of Cincin- 
nati university, as described in the “Amer- 
ican Magazine” for May. The difficulties 
encountered by the young instructor with 
the big dream in training men for practi- 
cal work seem strangely familiar, and his 
solution is an application on a much larger 
scale of our practice work method. 

4. That the schools shall co-operate in 
placing students to the best advantage, 
and shall refer requests for special training 
to the school which specializes in that 
training. 

5. That librarians shall be urged to ap- 
ply for assistants to the school which 
gives the special training needed, and 
shall not make appointments without ad- 
vice from the school from which the stu- 
dent comes, thus avoiding much of the 
dissatisfaction which arises from failure to 
fit the student to the position. 

6. That a method of systematic co-op- 
eration with graduates, and libraries that 
employ graduates, be devised to secure, 
not desultory criticism of the schools, but 
definite knowledge as to improvement of 
old methods, development of new ones in 
actual practice, information as to ways 
in which students fail to meet require- 
ments, and practical illustrations and 
suggested improvements in training, not 
forgetting the word of approval when 
that is possible. A system, whereby ob- 
servation could be made of the work of 
each graduate during the first year or two 
of actual service, would be of inestimable 
value to students, schools and libraries. 

In conclusion: The conditions which 
confront library schools are only limited 
by prevailing library conditions the world 
over, plus their own peculiar problems. 
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The opportunities open to them are equal- 
ly unlimited. But only by systematic and 
intelligent co-operation among themselves, 
and with the library world which they 
strive to serve, may they hope to fulfill 
the purpose for which they were founded. 


Following the program a formal organ- 
ization was effected and the following 
committees were named: Nominations, 
Linda A. Eastman, Julia T. Rankin, Dr R. 
G. Thwaites; Membership, Corinne Bacon, 
with power to name two associates; Pro- 
gram, Mary W. Plummer, with power to 
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By-laws, 
Yust, Elisa M. Willard, Mary L. Jones. 


name two associates; 

The Committee on nominations pre- 
sented the following report which was 
adopted: Chairman, Chalmers Hadley; 
Vice-Chairman, W. H. Brett; Secretary, 
Harriet P. Sawyer. 

The meeting voted that a committee of 
five be appointed to look into the matter 
of co-operation and another committee of 
three to consider the question of a grad- 
uate school. 

Adjourned. 


MINUTES OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD AND COUNCIL 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Bretton Woods, N. H., June 26-July 3, 1909. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD, 1908-9. 


American 
Bretton 


The Executive Board of the 
Library Association met at 
Woods (N. H.) June 28, 1909. 

Present: C. H. Gould, N. D. C. Hodges, 
A. E. Bostwick, P. B. Wright, Alice B. 
Kroeger, J. I. Wyer, Jr. There were also 
present by request H. E. Legler, C. W. 
Andrews and H. C. Wellman of the Pub- 
lishing board. 

Executive offices, The President in a 
brief statement recalled the status of the 
matter of Executive offices as discussed at 
the last meeting of the Board in Buffalo, 
April 15, 1909, summarized the decision 
there reached and indicated that certain 
proposals now before the Board so 
changed the complexion of the matter as 
to call for fresh consideration. 

The Secretary then read the following 
letters: 


Chicago Public Library 
Chicago, May 17, 1909 
Mr J. I. Wyer, Jr 
Sec’y American Library Association 
State Library, Albany, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

I beg to notify you that the Board of 
Directors of the Chicago public library at 
its meeting held May 13th voted to 
extend an invitation to the American Li- 
brary Association to move its headquar- 
ters to Chicago and offer one of the rooms 
in the Library building for that purpose. 
Will you bring this matter before the 





members of the Executive Board at the 
earliest opportunity. I have notified each 
of the other members of the Executive 
Board of this offer. 
Very truly yours 
(signed) H. G. WILSON, Sec’y. 


American Library Association 
Albany, N. Y. 24 May, 1909 
Mr Harry G. Wilson ‘ 
Chicago, IIl. 
My dear Sir: 

I desire to acknowledge receipt of your 
letter of the 17th with its statement of the 
vote of the Board of Directors of the Chi- 
cago public library to extend an invitation 
to the American Library Association to 
move its headquarters to Chicago and the 
offer of one of the rooms in your library 
building for that purpose. This will be 
brought before the members of our Ex- 
ecutive Board at the earliest opportunity, 
which will probably not be before we meet 
at our annual conference at Bretton 
Woods, N. H. June 28. 

Yours very truly 
(signed) J. I. Wyer, Jr, Sec’y. 
Chicago Public Library 
Chicago, May 26, 1909 


C. H. Gould, Esq. 
McGill University Library 
Montreal, Canada 
Dear Sir: 

I have yours of the 18th and 21st inst. 
asking for further information concerning 
the room offered by the Board of Direct- 
ors of the Chicago public library for ex- 
ecutive headquarters of the American Li- 
brary Association. 

The room selected is a large room on 
the fifth floor of the Library building, ad- 
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joining the “Directors’ room,” and meas- 
ures 54x42 feet. It is well lighted, having 
windows on three sides and is convenient 
to the elevators. 

I judge from your letters that you are 
particularly interested in the question of 
handling freight and packages for ship- 
ment. in this connection I would say, 
that, while the elevator service at the end 
of the building in which the room is lo- 
cated is used for passengers, I do not 
think there will be any difficulty in mak- 
ing arrangements for taking smaller pack- 
ages up and down at any time of the day, 
and the larger ones that require a truck, 
can be moved before nine o’clock in the 
morning. This is merely a suggestion and 
it is entirely possible that some other so- 
lution may be found. 

The offer of the Board included the 
lighting and heating of the room. 

In regard to the terms for which the 
offer is made the situation is this: We 
understand that provision is being made 
in the plans of the new John Crerar li- 
brary for considerable space which is to 
be used as executive offices of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. However, these 
rooms will not be available for several 
years and the room in the Chicago public 
library is offered for an indefinite period, 
or until such time as the Association 
would want to avail itself of the space in 
the John Crerar library. 

I trust that I have given you the infor- 
mation you desire and I shall be pleased 
to answer any additional queries. 

Yours very truly 
(signed) H. G. WILSON, Sec’y. 


Mr Carl B. Roden, representing the Chi- 
cago library club, then came before the 
Board and presented the following letter: 


Chicago Library Club 


Chicago, June 24, 1909 
Mr J. I. Wyer, Jr. 
Secretary, American Library Association 
Albany, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

At a meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Chicago library club, held on 
May 24, 1909, the following Resolution was 
adopted: 

Resolved, That the Chicago library club 
cordially seconds the invitation of the 
Chicago public library to the American Li- 
brary Association, to establish headquar- 
ters at Chicago, and offers its services to 
the Association in connection with the 
work. ' 

Yours respectfully 
CARRIE L. ELLIOTT, President. 
Edward D. Tweedell 
Secretary. 
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Mr Roden added that the statements in 
the letter were purposely made general 
so as to be as broad in scope and as hos- 
pitable in implication as possible, and that 
he was authorized by the Chicago library 
club to say more specifically that it would 
be responsible to the American Library 
Association for at least the furnishing and 
fittings of the proposed Executive offices 
and would take charge, under a competent 
committee, of all details of the removal of 
the offices from Boston. 

In passing to the consideration of these 
offers the President called upon the Treas- 
urer for a statement of the normal annual 
revenue of the Association proper aside 
from the income of the Publishing board. 
It was given as $5,500. The President 
further stated that the Executive Board 
had considered as a minimum budget the 


following: 
Salaries: Secretary and clerical ...$3,500 
CIN. ids ida cawoaeeeeenece 1,006 


Bulletin—Conference—Committees... 2,500 


$7,000 

The discussion indicated the strong pro- 
bability that a saving of from $400 to $500 
could be effected, at least during the first 
year, on the items of Bulletin, etc.; a 
saving, however, which in fullest justice to 
the work of the Association would be 
quite offset by more liberal allowances for 
conference expenses and contingencies 
than is contemplated by the above budget. 

The Publishing board through its Chair- 
man, H. E. Legler, then made the follow- 
ing statement: 

The duties connected with the work of 
the Publishing board which it is expected 
will center at the Executive offices in Chi- 
cago are briefly itemized as follows: 

a. Secretaryship of Publishing board. 
Attendance at meetings. Keeping of min- 
utes, etc. 

b. Correspondence aside from editorial 
work: In connection with advertising, 
manuscripts offered, and with Sales agent. 

c. Business arrangements and relations 
of Publishing board with Sales agent and 
all others. 

d. Keeping of subscription lists for “A. 
L. A. booklist” and periodical cards. 
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In consideration for the satisfactory 
performance of these duties the Publishing 
board will pay $1,500 annually, beginning 
September 1, 1909, and if it should develop 
that the services rendered be of quantity 
and quality to warrant it, the Publishing 
board will endeavor to increase the sum 
to one which would be an adequate return 
for them. 

Voted, That the Executive Board accept 
the offer indicated in the statement from 
the Publishing board. 

Voted, That the offer from the Chicago 
public library of spacious and convenient 
quarters in its building for the Executive 
offices of the Association be accepted, and 
that the President and Secretary be in- 
structed to express to the officers of that 
Library the warm thanks of the American 
Library Association for this handsome 
proposal. 

Voted, That the hearty gratitude of the 
American Library Association is due to 
the Chicago library club for its generous 
and timely offer of substantial assistance 
in the transfer of its Executive offices 
from Boston to Chicago. 

Correction. On request of Miss Mary 
E. Ahern, the Secretary was directed to 
note in the minutes of this Board, that 
Miss Ahern’s telegram of August 18 last, 
referring to the correspondence vote on 
Headquarters, recorded in “Bulletin” 2:441, 
had through a misunderstanding been in- 
terpreted by the President and Secretary 
in a sense the opposite of that which she 
had intended. 

Voted, That the Secretary be authorized 
to arrange for the editorial work on the 
Proceedings of the Bretton Woods con- 
ference at a cost of not more than $100. 

Voted, That the Secretary take steps to 
learn the names of any members of the 
American Library Association who are 
likely to be able to attend the Internation- 
al exposition and its auxiliary conferences 
in Brussels in August, 1910. 

Adjourned, subject to call of Chair. 

J. I. WYER, JR, Secretary. 
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The Executive Board of the American 
Library Association met at Bretton Woods 
(N. H.) June 30, 1909. 


Present: C. H. Gould, N. D. C. Hodges, 
A. E. Bostwick, Alice B. Kroeger, P. B. 
Wright, J. I. Wyer, Jr. 

By-laws. Dr Herbert Putnam, for the 
Committee on constitutional revision, pre- 
sented the following draft for a set of 
By-laws for the Association and recom- 
mended its adoption: 

Voted, That the By-laws as recommend- 
ed by the Committee on constitutional re- 
vision be approved by the Executive Board 
and submitted to the Association for final 
adoption. 

By-laws. 

Sec. 1. Any person renewing member- 
ship shall pay all arrears of dues or dues 
required of new members. Members 
whose dues are unpaid at the close of the 
annual conference and who shall continue 
such delinquency for one month after no- 
tice of the same has been sent by the 
treasurer, shall be dropped from member- 
ship. 

Each new member shall be assigned a 
consecutive number in the order of first 
joining and paying dues. A delinquent 
member rejoining shall receive his original 
number. It shall be the duty of members 
to inform the secretary promptly of any 
change of address. 

The fiscal year of the Association shall 
be the calendar year. 

Sec. 2. At least one month prior to the 
annual meeting of the Association the 
Executive board shall appoint a committee 
of five, no one of whom shall be a mem- 
ber of the Board, to nominate the elective 
officers and other members of the Execu- 
tive board, trustees of the Endowment 
fund and such members of the Council as 
are to be chosen by the Association under 
the provisions of Sec. 14 of the Constitu- 
tion. 

This committee shall report to the Exec- 
utive board which shall, after adoption of 
the report, post its nominations 48 hours 
before the election, and shall place such 
nominations before the Association on a 
printed ballot which shall be known as the 
“Official ballot.” The Board shall also in- 
clude on such ballot other nominations 
filed with the secretary by any five mem- 
bers of the Association at least 24 hours 
before the election, provided that with the 
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petition containing such nominations or 
noted upon it, shall be filed the consent of 
the person or persons so nominated. 

In general, nominations to the Council 
shall be made with a view of having it rep- 
resentative of all sections of the country 
and of the principal classes of libraries in- 
cluded in the Association. No person 
shall be nominated as president, first or 
second vice-president or councilor of the 
Association for two consecutive terms. No 
more than the required number of nomina- 
tions shall be made by the committee. 
The position and residence of each nomi- 
nee shall be given on the official ballot. 

Sec. 3. At the first meeting of the 
Council at each annual conference, there 
shall be designated a committee of five to 
nominate the new members of the Coun- 
cil which the Council itself is to elect for 
the next ensuing term. This committee 
shall report to the Council, and the elec- 
tion by the Council shall be by ballot. The 
prohibition in Sec. 2 of the reélection of a 
councilor for two consecutive terms shall 
not apply to the councilors elected by the 
Council itself. 

Sec. 4. In case of a vacancy in any of- 
fice, except that of president, the Execu- 
tive board may designate some person to 
discharge the duties of the same pro tem- 


pore. 
Sec. 5. The president and secretary, 


with one other member appointed by the 
Executive board, shall constitute a pro- 
gram committee, which shall, under the 
supervision of the Executive board, ar- 
range the program for each annual meet- 
ing, and designate persons to prepare pa- 
pers, open discussions, etc., and shall de- 
cide whether any paper which may be of- 
fered shall be accepted or rejected, and if 
accepted, whether it shall be read entire, 
by abstract or by title. It shall recom- 
mend to the Executive board printing ac- 
cepted papers entire or to such extent as 
may be considered desirable. Abstracts of 
papers to be presented at annual confer- 
ences shall be in the hands of the pro- 
gram committee at least two weeks before 
the conference. 

Sec. 6. The Executive board shall ap- 
point a committee of eight on library train- 
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ing, which shall from time to time investi- 
gate the whole subject of library schools 
and courses of study, and report the re- 
sults of its investigations, with its recom- 
mendations. The membership of this com- 
mittee shall be as follows: one member 
of a state library commission, one librarian 
of a free public library of at least 50,000 
volumes, one librarian of a college or ref- 
erence library, one library trustee, four li- 
brary school graduates including one from 
the faculty of a library school; one school 
graduate and one other member to retire 
each year. 

Sec. 7. The Executive board shall ap- 
point annually a committee of three on li- 
brary administration, to consider and re- 
port improvements in any department of 
library economy, and make recommenda- 
tions looking to harmony, uniformity, and 
co-operation, with a view to economical 
administration. 

Sec. 8. The Executive board shall at 
each annual meeting of the Association ap- 
point a committee of three on resolutions, 
which shall prepare and report to the As- 
sociation suitable resolutions of acknowl- 
edgments and thanks. To this committee 
shall be referred all such resolutions of- 
ferred in meetings of the Association. 

Sec. 9. The objects of sections which 
may be established by the Council under 
the provisions of Sec. 17 of the Constitu- 
tion, shall be discussion, comparison of 
views, etc., upon subjects of interest to the 
members. No authority is granted any 
section to incur expense on account of 
the Association or to commit the Asso- 
ciation by any declaration of policy. A 
member of the Association eligible under 
the rules of the section may become a 
member thereof by registering his or her 
name with the secretary of the section. 

Sec. 10. Provision shall be made by the 
Executive board for sessions of the vari- 
ous sections at annual meetings of the As- 
sociation, and the programs for the same 
shall be prepared by the officers of sec- 
tions in consultation with the program 
committee. Sessions of sections shall be 
open to any member of the Association, 
but no person may vote in any section 
unless registered as a member of the same. 
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The registered members of each section 
shall, at the final session of each annual 
meeting, choose a chairman and secretary, 
to serve until the close of the next annual 
meeting. 

Committee appointment. In accord with 
the resolution adopted in the first general 
session, the following Committee on co- 
ordination was named: C. H. Gould, Her- 
bert Putnam, W. C. Lane, J. L. Gillis, F. 
P. Hill, N. D. C. Hodges, Mary L. Tit- 
comb, with power to add to their number, 

Adjourned subject to call of Chair. 

J. I. WYER, JR, Secretary. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD, 1909-10 


The Executive Board of the American 
Library Association met at Bretton Woods 
(N. H.) July 3, 1909. 

Present: N. D. C. Hodges, J. I. Wyer, 
Jr, C. W. Andrews, W. C. Lane, H. E. 
Legler and P. B. Wright. 

1910 meeting. Mr C. R. Dudley was 
given a hearing in support of the various 
invitations received from municipal and 
state officials and organizations to meet 
in Denver in 1910. Mr Dudley assured 
the Executive Board of ample hotel ac- 
commodations and provision for meetings. 
He recommended a meeting between June 
15 and October 15. 

Secretary. Mr J. I. Wyer, Jr, was elect- 
ed Secretary to serve until September Ist. 
At his own request the usual salary was 
waived. 

Treasurer. Mr P. B. Wright was elect- 
ed Treasurer, pro tem. At his own request 
the matter of salary was waived. 

Executive board. The elective members 
of the Executive Board chosen at the 
regular annual election held at Bretton 
Woods, July 2, were, according to the 
provisions of Section 11 of the Constitu- 
tion, divided by lot into three equal classes 
with the following result: 

Terms expiring 1910, Herbert Putnam, 
P. B. Wright. 

Terms expiring 1911, C. W. Andrews, 
Mrs H. L. Elmendorf. 

Terms expiring 1912, W. C. Lane, H. E. 
Legler. 

Committees. The following committees 
were elected for the ensuing year: 


Finance, C. W. Andrews, F. F. Dawley, 
F. L. Haller. 

Publishing board. Two members ap-« 
pointed, C. W. Andrews and A. E. Bost- 
wick, for term expiring in 1912. 

Public documents, G. S. Godard, John- 
son Brigham, L. J. Burpee, T. W. Koch, 
Charles McCarthy, T. M. Owen, S. H. 
Ranck, J. D. Thompson, Ernest Bruncken. 

Co-operation with National education as- 
sociation, E. W. Gaillard, Mary E. Ahern, 
Melvil Dewey, Flora B. Roberts, Marjary 
L. Gilson. 

Library training. The terms of Mary 
W. Plummer and A. S. Root expiring in 
1909, both were reappointed for a period 
of four years. 

Library administration, Corinne Bacon, 
H. M. Lydenberg, H. C. Wellman. 

International relations, E. C. Richard- 
son, Cyrus Adler, J. S. Billings, W. C. 
Lane, Herbert Putnam. 

Bookbuying. It was voted that the 
Bookbuying committee be continued with 
the same membership as at present—J. C. 
Dana, B. C. Steiner, W. P. Cutter. That 
it be asked to submit to the Executive 
Board estimates on the cost of the “List 
of novels for adults” recommended for 
publication in its report submitted at Bret- 
ton Woods. Further, that it be informed 
that the Publishing board has in hand the 
preparation of a list of books for young 
people. 

Bookbinding, A. L. Bailey, Margaret W. 
Brown, N. L. Goodrich. 

Federal relations, B. C. Steiner, J. L. 
Gillis, W. C. Lane, H. R. McIlwaine, T. 
L. Montgomery. 

Catalog rules for small libraries, Alice 
B. Kroeger, with power to name two asso- 
ciates and with instructions to submit 
completed manuscript to the Publishing 
board. 

Travel, F. W. Faxon, with power to add 
to membership. 

Program, N. D. C. Hodges, J. I. Wyer, 
Jr, Chalmers Hadley. 


Co-ordination among college _ libraries. 
Acting on the recommendation of the Col- 


lege and reference section, that the com- 
mittee appointed by the New England as- 
sociation of college librarians to consider 
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and report on the question of establishing 
a central bureau of information and a 
lending library for colleges and universi- 
ties, and which reported informally 
through its chairman, Mr W. C. Lane, at 
the Bretton Woods meeting of the Col- 
lege and reference section, be made a com- 
mittee of the American Library Associa- 
tion, it was thereupon voted that the fol- 
lowing committee be constituted with the 
above title: W.C. Lane, C. W. Andrews, 
Bertha E. Blakely, G. W. Harris, T. W. 
Koch, E. C. Richardson, A. S. Root, J. C. 
Schwab, L. N. Wilson. 

Committees discharged. Catalog rules, 
Library architecture, Constitutional re- 
vision. 

Secretary. Mr Chalmers Hadley was 
unanimously elected Secretary at a salary 
of $2,000 for the year beginning Septem- 
ber 1, 1909. 

Removal of headquarters. The follow- 
ing committee was appointed to represent 
the Association in the removal of Execu- 
tive offices to Chicago and their installa- 
tion in the new quarters in the Chicago 
public library: C. W. Andrews, C. B. 
Roden, Mary E. Ahern. 

Adjourned. 

J. I. WYER, JR, Secretary. 


‘COUNCIL 


The Council of the American Library 
Association met at Bretton Woods (N. 
H.) in the Mt Washington Hotel, on June 
26, 1909, at 8:30 p. m. 

Present: C. H. Gould, N. D. C. Hodges, 
Alice B. Kroeger, P. B. Wright, W. L. 
Brown, Edith Tobitt, A. E. Bostwick, G. 
M. Jones, R. R. Bowker, T. L. Montgom- 
ery, S. H. Ranck, Mary E. Ahern, H. E. 
Legler, Herbert Putnam, Linda A. East- 
man, J. I. Wyer, Jr. 

The minutes of the last previous meet- 
ing, held June 22 and 26, 1908, at Tonka 
Bay (Minn.), were read in synopsis. 

Brussels invitations. A letter from the 
International institute of bibliography, 
February 20, 1909, laid before the Council, 
extended an invitation to participate in an 
International Congress of Archivists and 
Librarians to be held in Brussels in Au- 
gust, 1910. It was thereupon 


Voted, That the Council report to the 
Association that it is desirable that the 
American Library Association be repre- 
sented at this Congress and that the Exec- 
utive board be instructed to arrange for 
the appointment of delegates and other de- 
tails. 

A second letter from the International 
institute of bibliography, dated January 30, 
1909, was then read, indicating the purpose 
of the Belgian government to convene a 
conference on Diplomatics at Brussels in 
1910, with the object of forming an Inter- 
national union for bibliography and docu- 
mentation, and bespeaking the interest of 
the American Library Association in the 
appointment of delegates from the United 
States government to such a conference. 

Voted, That the Council cordially concurs 
in the desirability of an International con- 
ference on bibliography and documenta- 
tion and expresses the hope that the United 
States government will name delegates to 
it. 

Communications. The following letter 
from the Council of Jewish women was 
read: 


Council of Jewish Women 
Committee on Purity of the Press 
Philadelphia, Pa., 20 Apr. ’09. 
American Library Association 
Gentlemen: 

We beg to call your attention to an 
effort being made by us to secure a higher 
moral tone in the general contents of the 
public press. While we recognize the great 
educational power of a free press in a free 
country, we believe that without infring- 
ing on its full liberty, it is possible to re- 
strict the amount of obnoxious news such 
as details of murders, divorces, personal 
and social scandal, accidents, etc., which 
can only have a demoralizing effect on 
those who read it, especially the youth of 
our country. With this end in view, the 
Council of Jewish Women, at an annual 
executive meeting adopted the following 
resolutions: 

“Resolved, That we vigorously depre- 
cate the publication of such details of 
trials as are a menace to public morals, 
and also that we ask all public spirited 
persons to refuse support to those journ- 
als, that in the daily publishing of this, 
and other most objectionable and sensa- 
tional material, do ignore their high priv- 
ileges; 

“Resolved, That we oppose this evil in 
practical ways and especially in the line of 
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developing public opinion to appreciate its 
danger. We earnestly appeal to editors 
to aid us in this effort.” 

This appeal is sent forth in the hope of 
arousing a strong public sentiment in its 
favor, and we ask you to use your influ- 
ence individually through every channel 
at your command to accomplish this ob- 
ject. Collectively you can help promote 
this cause by a resolution of endorsement. 

An expression of your views on the 
subject would be highly appreciated. 

Will you kindly forward copy of any 
resolutions which may be adopted and give 
publicity to them in the daily press. 

Sincerely yours, 
CORNELIA KAHN, M.D. 
National Chairman. 

Voted, That the expediency of adopting 
resolutions in consonance with this com- 
munication be referred to a committee of 
three, of which the President shall be a 
member. 


The following letter from the George 
Washington memorial association was 
read: May 14, 1909. 


To the President of the American 

Library Association: 

I am enclosing a leaflet and clipping 
which will show you the active interest 
which the different societies are taking in 
this great movement to build the George 
Washington memorial building, and to 
supply the greatest need of the country 
for a home and gathering-place for all the 
different organizations mentioned in the 
leaflet. 

The Archeological society expects to 
take action in a day or two, the National 
art society, the Academy of medicine, and 
other societies. We propose to raise about 
two millions for the building, and an en- 
dowment fund, in order that the different 
societies may meet in this building free of 
charge, except for some small expense. 

The societies that have taken action 
have started subscription papers, and each 
one gives what he desires. We hope your 
Society will be interested and assist in 
raising the money. 

The money should be sent to the Presi- 
dent, with a full list of the names and ad- 
dresses of the contributors, and the 
amount given by each; so that a receipt 
may be sent to each, and the names en- 
tered on our permanent record of the 
contributors. 

Hoping for your hearty co-operation in 
this matter, I remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) 


SUSAN WHITNEY DIMOCK, 
President. 


WOODS CONFERENCE 


Voted, That this letter be referred to 
the same committee. 


Place of meeting. Invitations for the 
conference of 1910 were read from Okla- 
homa City (Okla.), Cedar Rapids (Ia.), 
signed by representatives of the libraries 
in that city and of the Iowa library com- 
mission, and from Pasadena (Cal.), sup- 
ported by letters from Miss Helen E. 
Haines, the Trustees of the Pasadena pub- 
lic library and by a formal invitation from 
the Executive committee of the California 
library association. Other letters urging 
a California conference were received from 
the California promotion committee, the 
Sixth district meeting of the California li- 
brary association and Miss Alice J. Haines, 

Voted, That consideration of these in- 
vitations be deferred until a later meeting 
of the Council. 

Library training section. A petition was 
presented by Mr Legler for the Commit- 
tee on library training, asking for “the es- 
tablishment of a section on Professional 
training for librarianship to deal with all 
phases of preparation for librarianship.” 

Mr Legler offered a motion which was 
duly seconded, that the Council establish 
this section in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Committee on library 
training. A motion to table having been 
lost, Mr Legler’s motion prevailed. 

It was further Voted, That the President 
appoint a committee of three or five mem- 
bers, of which he shall be one, to study 
the entire subject of sections of the Asso- 
ciation—their advisability, their effect on 
the program of annual conferences, their 
organization—and to report to the Coun- 
cil. 

Headquarters. The President read, for 
the information of the Council, letters from 
the Board of trustees of the Chicago public 
library offering to the Association ample 
quarters in their library building, and he 
further assured the Council that the Exec- 
utive board would certainly give to so 
handsome an offer the consideration it de- 
serves. 

Nominating committee. Voted, That the 
President be authorized to appoint from 
the members of the Council a committee to 














ATTENDANCE 


propose nominations for officers of the 
Association to be elected at this confer- 
ence. A. E. Bostwick, H. C. Wellman and 
Alice B. Kroeger were named. 
Adjourned subject to call of Chair. 
J. I. WYER, JR, Secretary. 


COUNCIL 


The Council of the American Library 
Association met at Bretton Woods (N. 
H.) June 30, 1909. 

Present: Herbert Putnam, H. C. Well- 
man, R. R. Bowker, H. E. Legler, A. E. 
Bostwick, Alice B. Kroeger, P. B. Wright, 
W. L. Brown, Mary E. Ahern, Linda A. 
Eastman, W. F. Yust, C. H. Gould, G. S. 
Godard, S. H. Ranck, N. D. C. Hodges, 
T. L. Montgomery, J. I. Wyer, Jr. 

Mr Bostwick for the Committee on 
nominations submitted the following re- 
port: 

President, N. D. C. Hodges. 

Vice-President, J. I. Wyer, Jr.; Alice S. 
Tyler. 

Trustee of the Endowment fund, W. C. 
Kimball. 

Executive board, P. B. Wright, C. W. 
Andrews, Mrs. H. L. Elmendorf, W. C. 
Lane, H. E. Legler, Herbert Putnam. 

Members of Council. (To be chosen by 
the Association): H. W. Craver, Nina E. 
Browne, Myra Poland, C. B. Roden, B. C. 
Steiner. (To be chosen by the Council): 
Johnson Brigham, Theresa Hitchler, Gra- 
tia A. Countryman, W. P. Cutter, Mrs S. 
C. Fairchild, Alice B. Kroeger, D. B. Hall, 
C. S. Greene, Mary E, Hazeltine, Caroline 
M. Hewins, George Iles, Andrew Keogh, 
H. L. Koopman, G. T. Little, Cornelia 
Marvin, W. T. Peoples, Mary W. Plum- 
mer, Mary E. Robbins, H. C. Wellman, C. 
C. Soule, Lutie E. Stearns, John Thomson, 
H. G. Wadlin, Beatrice Winser, P. L. 
Windsor. 

Voted, That the names of those in the 
above report who are to be voted on by 
the Association be adopted by the Council 
and be posted by the Secretary. 

Voted, That the 25 names of those rec- 
ommended by the Nominating committee 
for election by the Council itself be de- 
clared elected under the provisions of Sec. 
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14 of the Constitution, and that the Secre- 
tary be instructed to divide them by lot 
to determine terms of service. This was 
done with the following result: 

I year: Alice B. Kroeger, C. C. Soule, 
George Iles, D. B. Hall, Johnson Brigham. 

2 years: L. E. Stearns, Cornelia Marvin, 
H. L. Koopman, Andrew Keogh, W. P. 
Cutter. 

3 years: Caroline M. Hewins, Mary E. 
Hazeltine, Beatrice Winser, Gratia A. 
Countryman, Theresa Hitchler. 

4 years: John Thomson, P. L. Windsor, 
Mary W. Plummer, Mary E. Robbins, W. 
T. Peoples. 

5 years: Mrs. S. C. Fairchild, G. T. Lit- 
tle, C. S. Greene, H. C. Wellman, H. G. 
Wadlin. 

Place of meeting. Mr C. R. Dudley, of 
the Denver public library, appeared be- 
fore the Council and presented invitations 
from Denver for the conference in 1910 
and spoke in their support. 

Mr C. S. Greene appeared before the 
Council and spoke mainly in support of the 
invitations from California for the confer- 
ence in 1910 or 1911. 

Voted, That all communications relating 
to the place of meeting in 1910 be referred 
to the incoming Executive board with the 
suggestion that due consideration be given 
to the Brussels conferences. 

Adjourned. 

J. I. WYER, JR, Secretary. 


ATTENDANCE REGISTER 

Abbreviations: F., Free; P., Public; L., Library; In., 
Librarian; asst., Assistant; trus., Trustee; Ref., Refer- 
ence; catlgr., Cataloger; Br., Branch; Sch., School. 

+Abbott, Alvaretta P., In. F. P. L., Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Adair, Helen, In. P. L., Kearney, Neb. 

Adsit, R. Lionne, chief Information Dept., 
P. L., District of Columbia, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Ahern, Mary E., ed. Public Libraries, Chi- 
cago, III. 

Alden, Alice M., In. P. L., Middleboro, 
Mass. 

Anderson, Edwin H., asst director, P. L., 
N. Y. City. 





*Went on coaching and shore trip. 
+Went on coaching trip only. 
tWent on shore trip only. 
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Anderson, John R., bookseller, 76 Fifth 
ave., N. Y. City. 

Anderson, Robert B., Harvard Law L., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

+Andrews, Clement W., In. John Crerar 
L., Chicago, IIl. 

Askew, Sarah B., organizer, New Jersey 
P. L. Commission & asst. In. State 
L., Trenton, N. J. 

Austen, Willard H., ref. In. Cornell Univ. 
L., Ithaca, N. Y. 

*Avery, Mrs. S. Egbert, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Bailey, Arthur L., In. Institute F. L., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Bailey, Mrs Arthur L., Wilmington, Del. 

Baker, J. M., Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Baker, Mrs J. M., Boston, Mass. 

Baldwin, Mrs A. C., St. Paul, Minn. 

Baldwin, Clara F., sec’y. Minnesota P. L. 
Commission, St. Paul, Minn. 

Bancroft, Edna H., asst. P. L., Brooklyn, 
| i # 

Banta, J. Edward, supt. of Schools, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 

{Barickman, Mrs Rena M., In. P. L., Joliet, 
Ill. 

Barker, Anna W., In. P. L., Wellesley, 
Mass. 

+Barnes, Anna, In. Cary L., Houlton, Me. 

Barney, Mrs Kate W., In. Town L., 
Springfield, Vt. 

Barry, Mrs Kathleen E., sec’y. to Cedric 
Chivers, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Barton, Edmund M., In. emeritus, Amer- 
ican Antiquarian Soc., Worcester, Mass. 

Bascom, Elva L., ed. A. L. A. Booklist, 
Madison, Wis. 

tBeale, Emily A., acting child. In. Carnegie 
L., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Beals, Joseph E., trus. P. L., Middleboro, 
Mass. 

Belden, Charles F. D., In. Mass State L., 
Boston, Mass. 

Birtwell, Frances M., asst. In. Harvard 
Law L., Cambridge, Mass. 

Bisbee, Marvin D., In. Dartmouth Coll. 
L., Hanover, N. H. 

Bishop, William W., Supt Reading Room, 
L. of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Blackwelder, Paul, asst. In. P. L., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Blackwelder, Mrs Paul, St. Louis, Mo. 

Blair, Mellicent F., asst. P. L., Brooklyn, 
nm. ¥. 

Blakely, Bertha E., In. Mount Holyoke 
Coll. L., South Hadley, Mass. 

Blakeslee, Robert N., trus. P. L., Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Blanchard, Mrs George A., Concord, N. H. 

Blanchard, Grace, In. P. L., Concord, N. H. 

Bloomingdale, Maude E., In. P. L., Keene, 
N. H. 

7Blunt, Florence T., asst. P. L., Haverhill, 
Mass. 


Bolton, Charles K., In. Boston Athenaeum, 


Boston, Mass. 

Bond, Mrs Clara W., In. State L., Chey- 
enne, Wyo. 

Bongartz, J. Harry, In. State Law L., 
Providence, R. I. 

Bonner, Marian F., periodical custodian, 
P. L., Providence, R. I. 

Boody, David A., trus. P. L., Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

Boody, Mrs David A., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Borden, Fanny, asst. Vassar Coll. L., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Bostwick, Arthur E., chief Circulation 
pent. P. L.. N.Y. Cay. 

Bostwick, Mrs Arthur E., N. Y. City. 

Bothwell, Lida W., Albany, N. Y. 

Bowerman, George F., In. P. L., District 
of Columbia, Washington, D. C. 

Bowker, Richard R., ed. Library Journal, 
298 Broadway, N. Y. City. 

Bowker, Mrs Richard R., Glendale, Stock- 
bridge, Mass. 

Brett, William H., In. P. L., Cleveland, O. 

Brewster, Elizabeth, In. Town & Brewster 
L., Wolfboro, N. H. 

Briggs, Albert P., Cambridge, Mass. 

Briggs, Mrs Albert P., Cambridge, Mass. 

Briggs, Walter B., In. Trinity Coll. L., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Briggs, Mrs Walter B., Hartford, Conn. 

Brigham, Clarence S., In. American Anti- 
quarian Soc., Worcester, Mass. 

Brigham, Herbert O., In. State L., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Brigham, Johnson, In. State L., Des 
Moines, Ia. 

Brooks, L. May, catlgr. Univ. of Minne- 
sota L., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Brooks, Maud D., In. P. L., Olean, N. Y. 

*Brown, Alice H., In. Harlem Br. P. L., 
N. Y. City. 

Brown, Bertha L., In. 
Mass. 

Brown, C. R., The Carswell Co., Tor- 
onto, Can. 

Brown, Ellen L., In. Brown P. L., North- 
field, Vt. 

Brown, Walter L., In. P. L., Buffalo, N. Y. 

+Browne, Nina E., sec’y. A. L. A. Publish- 
ing Board, Boston, Mass. 

Burgess, Alexina P., In. F. L., Wareham, 
Mass. 

Burnite, Caroline, director Child. Work, 
P. L., Cleveland, O. 

Burpee, Lawrence J., In. 
Ottawa, Can. 

Burrows, Marion, asst. P. L., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Butler, Harold L., In. American Law L., 
Mm. ¥.. Cry. 

Butler, Mrs Harold L., N. Y. City. 

Butler, Miss, N. Y. City. 

Camp, David N., pres. New Britain Inst., 
New Britain, Conn. 

Carey, Miriam E., organizer, Minnesota P. 
L. Commission, St. Paul, Minn. 

Cargill, Joseph V., supt. Circulating Dept. 
P. L., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Cargill, Mrs Joseph V., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Carlton, William N. C., In. Newberry L., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Carlton, Mrs William N. C., Chicago, IIl. 

Carr, Henry J., In. P. L., Scranton, Pa. 

Carr, Mrs Henry J., Scranton, Pa. 

Carson, Ann C., asst. Univ. of Pennsyl- 
vania L., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Carter, John M. Jr., N. E. manager Thom- 
as Nelson & Sons, 120 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Carter, Mrs John M. Jr., Boston, Mass. 

7Carter, Lillian M., asst. catlgr. P. L., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Caswell, E. A., bookseller, N. Y. City. 

Chandler, William D., trus. State L., Con- 
cord, N. H. 

Chase, Nellie L., Child. Dept. City L., 
Springfield, Mass. 

Chase, Arthur H., In. State L., Concord, 
N. H. 


Cheney, George N., In. Court of Appeals 


P. L., Reading, 


Carnegie L., 
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L., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Cheney, Mrs George N., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Cheney, Lucy D., In. F. L., Rutland, Vt. 
*Child, Emily E., asst. P. L., Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 
Child, Grace A., In. P. L., Derby, Conn. 


Chipman, Frank E., managing director 
Boston Book Co., Boston, Mass. 

Chivers, Cedric, bookbinder, Brooklyn, 
me. x: 


Churchill, George M., asst. Catalog Di- 
vision L. of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Claflin, Alta B., asst. catlgr. P. L., Cleve- 
land, O. 

Clark, Clara M., In. Bible Teachers’ Train- 
ing Sch., N. Y. City. 

Clark, Etta M., In. Middlebury Coll. L., 
Middlebury, Vt. 

Clarke, Edith E., Ex.-In. 112 Comstock 
Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Clarke, Elizabeth P., In. Seymour L., Au- 
burn, N. Y. 
Clemons, W. Harry, ref. In. 
Univ. L., Princeton, N. J. 
*Cloud, Josephine P., supt. of Circulation, 
P. L., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Cobb, Edith H., asst. F. P. L., New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 

Cochran, Mary R., In. Cumminsville Br. 
P. L., Cincinnati, O. 

Colby, Prof. C. W., McGill Univ., Mon- 
treal, Can. 

Colcord, Mabel, In. Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy, Washington, D. C. 

*Cole, George Watson, 
Riverside, Conn. 

Collar, Mildred A., In. Hon. D. B. Fearing, 
Cliffs, Newport, R. I. 

Colson, Frederick D., In. N. Y. State Law 
L., Albany, N. Y. 
Cooke, Jane E., asst. 
Washington, D. C. 
Coolidge, Elise W., catlgr. P. L., Boston, 

Mass. 


Princeton 


bibliographer, 


L. of Congress, 


Coolidge, Mary Rosamund, Watertown, 
Mass. 
Corey, D. P., Member Mass. F. P. L. 


Commission, and trus. P. L., Malden, 
Mass. 
Corey, Mrs D. P., Malden, Mass. 
Corning, Charles R., judge, Concord, 
N. H. 
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¢Cotter, Minnie B., In. Forest Park Br. 
City L., Springfield, Mass. 

Craig, Mary M., child. In. Broadway Br. 
P. L., Cleveland, O. 

Craver, Harrison W., In. Carnegie L., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Craver, Mrs H. W., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Crothers, Rev. Samuel M., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Curran, Mrs Mary H., In. P. L., Bangor, 
Me. 

Cushing, Helen G., asst. Order Dept. P. 
L., Boston, Mass. 

Cutter, Annie S., asst. P. L., Cleveland, 
O. 

Cutter, William P., In. Forbes L., North- 
ampton, Mass. 

Dame, Katharine, asst. In. Cornell Univ. 
L., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Dana, John C., In. F. P. L., Newark, N. J. 

Daughtry, Inez, asst. In. State Normal 
Coll. L., Greensboro, N. C. 

Davis, Lillian E., In. Norwood Br. P. L., 
Cincinnati, O. 

Davis, Olin S., In. P. L., Laconia, N. H. 

Davis, Mrs. Olin S., Laconia, N. H. 

Day, Lucy E., In. Bancroft Memorial L., 
Hopedale, Mass. 

Decker, Cora M., asst. In. P. L., Scranton, 
Fra. 

DeWitt, Miss E. F., Montreal, Can. 

Dickerson, Luther L., In. Iowa Coll. L., 
Grinnell, Ia. 

Dickinson, Asa D., In. F. P. L., Leaven- 
worth, Kan., & L. organizer of Kansas 
L. Assoc. 

*Dickinson, Sarah S., periodical clerk, 
John Crerar L., Chicago, III. 

Dignan, Frank W., Univ. of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, Ill. 

Dinsmore, Lucy C., In. North Br. P. L., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dix, Mrs J. F., Melrose, Mass. 

Dix, M. Ella, asst. In. P. L., Melrose, 
Mass. 

Donnelly, June R., instructor L. Science, 
Simmons Coll. L., Boston, Mass. 

*Dougherty, Anna R., asst. F. L., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Dudley, Charles R., In. P. L., Denver, Col. 

Duff, Ida J., child. In. Carroll Park Br. P. 
L., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dunlap, Florence R., asst. Parlin Memorial 
L., Everett, Mass. 

Durnett, Mrs Julia E., In. Port Richmond 
pe. FP. L MR. ¥. City. 

*Earl, Mrs Elizabeth C., Indiana P. L. 
Commission, Connersville, Ind. 

Eastman, Edith L., In. Glenville Br. P. L., 
Cleveland, O. 

Eastman, Linda A., vice. In. P. L., Cleve- 
land, O. 

Eaton, Alice L., asst. In. Norman Williams 
P. L., Woodstock, Vt. 

Eaton, Alice R., asst. P. L., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Egbert, Mabel, catlgr. Carnegie F. L.,, 
Braddock, Pa. 

Eggers, Edward E., In. Carnegie F. L., Al- 
legheny, Pa. 

Elliott, Agnes M., asst. P. L., N. Y. City. 

Elliott, Carrie L., ref. In. P. L., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Elliott, Julia E., instructor Pratt Inst. L. 
Sch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

*Ellis, Victoria, In. P. L., Long Beach, 
Cal. 

Ely, Caroline D., asst. St. Johnsbury Ath- 
enaeum, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

Emery, Ernest W., In. State L., Au- 
gusta, Me. 

Emery, Mrs E. W., Augusta, Me. 

tEngle, Emma R., chief Child. Dept. F. L., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Estabrooke, Mrs Kate C., Maine L. Com- 
mission, Orono, Me. 

Evans, Alice G., In. F. P. L., Decatur, IIl. 

Evans, George Hill, In. P. L., Woburn, 
Mass. 

Everhart, Elfrida, ref. In. Carnegie L., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Fairbanks, Cornelia T., asst. St. Johnsbury 
Atheneum, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

Fairchild, Mrs Salome C., library lecturer, 
Albany, N. Y. 

*Faxon, Frederick W., manager L. Dept. 
Boston Book Co., Boston, Mass. (41 
Lorraine St. Roslindale, Mass.). 

*Faxon, Mrs Marcus, Boston, Mass 

Feazel, E. A., In. Law Ass’n. Cleveland, O. 

Fell, Emily J., catlgr. P. L., Brooklyn, 
m >. 

Fenton, Jane M., asst F. L., Oakland, Cal. 

Fernald, Hannah G., In. P. L., Portsmouth, 





























Field, Ruth, asst. P. L., Cleveland, O. 

Finney, Byron A., ref. In. Univ. of Mich- 
igan L., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Finney, Mrs Byron A., In. Unitarian 
Church L., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Fisher, Clara A., asst. In. Middlesex Law 
L. Assoc., Lowell, Mass. 

Fleischner, Otto, asst. In. P. L., Boston, 
Mass. 

Foglesong, Hortense, catlgr. Marietta Coll. 
L., Marietta, O. 

Foglesong, Nellie, Marietta, O. 

Ford, Worthington C., Mass. Hist. Soc., 
Boston, Mass. 

Forrest, Gertrude E., In. P. L., Milton, 
Mass. 

Forsyth, Walter G., ref. asst. P. L., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Foss, Calvin W., asst. P. L., Brooklyn, 
i, i # 

Foss, Sam Walter, In. P. L., Somerville, 
Mass. 

Foster, William E., In. P. L., Providence, 
B.. 1. 

*Foye, Charlotte H., senior asst. John 
Crerar L., Chicago, Ill. 

Freeman, Marilla W., ref. In. F. P. L,, 
Louisville, Ky, 

Gardner, Eva S., ref. asst. P. L., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Garland, Caroline H., In. P. L., Dover, N. 
H. 

Gates, Edith M., asst. F. P. L., Worcester, 
Mass. 

Gawthrop, Edith N., head Circulation 
Dept. Univ. of Pennsylvania L., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Gay, Frank B., In. Watkinson L., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Gaylord, Mary, teacher, Boston, Mass. 

George, C. A., chief Catalog Dept. Prince- 
ton Univ. L., Princeton, N. J. 

Gibbs, Laura R., catlgr. Brown Univ. L., 
Providence, R. I. 

Gilson, Marjary L., chief Art Dept. F. 
P. L., Newark, N. J. 

Godard, George S., In. State L., Hartford, 
Conn. 

Godard, Mrs George S., Hartford, Conn. 

Goddard, Edward M., asst. In. State L., 
Montpelier, Vt. 

Goding, Sarah E., asst. F. L., Philadelphia, 
re: 
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Goeks, Hedwig M., In. Mott Haven Br. 
P. ing Oe es 

Gooch, Harriet B., head Catalog Dept. 
F. P. L., Louisville, Ky. 

Goodrich, Nathaniel L., In. Univ. of Texas 
L., Austin, Tex. 

Gould, Charles H., In. McGill Univ. L., 
Montreal, Can. 

Graf, W. H., bookseller, N. Y. City. 

Gray, Elizabeth P., asst. P. L., District of 
Columbia, Washington, D. C. 

Gray, Elmer T., asst. P. L., Cincinnati, O. 

Green, Charles R., In. Mass. Agricultural 
Coll. L., Amherst, Mass. 

Green, Samuel S., In. emeritus, F. P. L., 
Worcester, Mass. 

Greene, Charles S., In. F. L., Oakland, Cal. 

Greenman, Edward D., asst. Copyright Di- 
vision, L. of Congress, Washington, D. 
c. 

Greenman, Emma May, asst. Visual In- 
struction Division, N. Y. State Educa- 
tion Dept., Albany, N. Y. 

Griffin, Miss, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Griffin, Mrs Charles L., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Gymer, Rose G., child. In. P. L., Cleveland, 
O. 

Hadley, Chalmers, sec’y. Indiana P. L. 
Commission, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Hafner, Alfred, G. E. Stechert & Co., N. 
Y. City. 

Hagey, Emma J., In. City L., Lincoln, 
Neb. 

*Haines, Mabel R., managing ed. Library 
Journal, N. Y. City. 

Hall, Drew B., In. Millicent L., Fairhaven, 
Mass. 

Hamilton, Eva M., asst. City L., Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Hance, Emma, asst. P. L., District of Co- 
lumbia, Washington, D. C. 

Hanson, J. C. M., chief Catalog Division, 
L. of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

tHarrassowitz, Hans, Leipzig, Germany. 

Harris, Eliza L., Barnstable, Mass. 

Hartshorn, William H., Maine L. Com- 
mission, Lewiston, Me. 

Hastings, Charles H., chief Card Section, 
L. of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Hawkins, Enid May, In. Stevens Inst. L., 
Hoboken, N. J. 

Hawks, Emma B., asst. In. Dept. of Agri- 
culture L., Washington, D. C. 
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Hawley, Margaret, In. State Normal Sch. 
L., Potsdam, N. Y. 

tHayes, Ethel M., acting In. Tufts Coll. 
L., Tufts College, Mass. 

Haynes, Emily M., In. Polytechnic Inst., 
Worcester, Mass. 

Haynes, Frances E., asst. In. Mount Hol- 
yoke Coll. L., South Hadley, Mass. 

Haynes, Susan C., In. Joshua Hyde P. L., 
Sturbridge, Mass. 
Hays, Alice N., classifier, Leland Stanford, 
Jr. Univ. L., Stanford University, Cal. 
Hazard, Louise H., catlgr. Manchester, N. 
Hi. 

Hazeltine, Alice I., In. Hazelwood Br., 
Carnegie L., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Heald, David, asst. Harvard Univ. L,, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

+Hemson, Nellie E., asst. catlgr. P. L.,, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Henry, Eugenia M., In. P. L., Attle- 
borough, Mass. 

Hepburn, William M., In. Purdue Univ. L., 
Lafayette, Ind. 

Hewett, Jane A., In. Morrill Memorial L., 
Norwood, Mass. 

Hewett, Mary C., In. Mass. Horticultural 
L., Boston, Mass. 

Hewitt, Luther E., In. Law Assoc. Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Heydrick, Josephine S., In. 
Southport, Conn. 

Hicks, Frederick C., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Higgins, Alice G., child. In. F. P. L., Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Hildreth, Hattie A., Bellows Falls, Vt. 

Hill, Frank P., In. P. L., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hills, Elizabeth C., In. Cobleigh L., Lyn- 
donville, Vt. 

Hinkley, George L., asst. P. L., Boston, 
Mass. 

Hirshberg, Herbert S., ref. In. 
Cleveland, O. 

Hiss, Sophie K., catlg. In. P. L., Cleve- 
land, O. 

Hobart, Frances, sec’y. Vermont L. Com- 
mission, Cambridge, Vt. 

Hodges, N. D. C., In. P. L., Cincinnati, O. 

Hopkins, Jessie, In. Carnegie P. L., Padu- 
cah, Ky. 

Hopper, Franklin F., In. P. L., Tacoma, 
Wash. 


Pequot L., 


E- Ey 


Hough, Romeyn, author and publisher, 
Lowville, N. Y. 

Hovey, Mrs Mabel (Ross), St. Johnsbury, 
Vt. 

tHoward, Clara E., In. Wylie Ave. Br. 
Carnegie L., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Howe, Mrs Hattie, In P. L., Twin Moun- 
tain, N. H. 

Hubbard, Anna G., In. Broadway Br. P. 
L., Cleveland, O. 

Hubbell, Jane P., In. P. L., Rockford, IIl. 

*Hume, Jessie F., In. Queens Borough 
P. L., Jamaica, N. Y. 

Humphrey, Guess, In. Nebraska P. L. 
Commission, Lincoln, Neb. 

Hunt, Katherine E., Portland, Me. 

Hunt, M. Louise, In. P. L., Lansing, Mich. 

Huntting, Henry R., bookseller, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Hurd, Frances D., In. P. L., Sommers- 
worth, N. H. 

Hurter, Florence D., asst. In. P. L., Som- 
erville, Mass. 

Hutchinson, Adria A., Berlin, N. H. 

Hutchinson, Susan A., curator of books, 
Museum L., Brooklyn Inst., Brooklyn, 
mn. %. 

*Hyde, Sophie, senior asst. John Crerar 
L., Chicago, Til. 

Ingham, Roena, asst. P. L., Cleveland, O. 

Jeffers, Le Roy, asst. P. L., N. Y. City. 

Jenkins, Frederick W., manager L. Dept. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. City. 

Jenkinson, Richard C., trus. F. P. L., New- 
ark, N. J. 

Jennings, Anna V., In. State Normal Sch. 
L., Kearney, Neb. 

Jessup, Luella N., bookkeeper, P. L., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Johnson, Mrs Belle H., inspector Con- 
necticut P. L. Committee, Hartford, 
Conn. 

Johnson, Ellen L., In. Parlin Memorial L., 
Everett, Mass. 

Johnson, Florence A., In. Town Room, 3 
Joy St., Boston, Mass. 

Johnston, W. Dawson, In. Columbia Univ. 
La, N.Y. Coty. 

Jones, E. Louise, library organizer, Walt- 
ham, Mass. 

Jones, Gardner M., In. P. L., Salem, Mass. 
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Jones, Marian E., In. Y. M. C. A. L., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

*Jones, Mary E., In. P. L., Elizabeth, Pa. 

Jones, Mary L., In. Bryn Mawr Coll. L., 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Jones, Ralph K., In. Univ. of Maine L., 
Orono, Me. 

*Jordan, Lois M., catlgr. P. L., Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 

Josephson, A. G. S., chief catlgr. John 
Crerar L., Chicago, Il. 

Joslyn, Rosamond, child. In. Prospect Br. 
P. L., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

*Jutton, Emma R., loan In. Univ. of Illi- 
nois L., Urbana, III. 

Kearney, George, In. U. S. Dept. of Jus- 
tice, Washington, D. C. 

Keller, Helen Rex, catlgr. Columbia Univ. 
L., NW. ¥. City. 

+Kelly, Beatrice M., In. Carnegie L., Steu- 
benville, O. 

Kelso, Tessa L., Baker & Taylor Co., N. Y. 
City. 

*Kendall, Mrs J. B., Washington, D. C. 

Kennedy, Dr Francis M., trus. F. P. L., 
New Bedford, Mass. 

Kimball, Florence B., asst State L., Mont- 
pelier, Vt. 

King, John E., In. State L., St. Paul, Minn. 

Klingelsmith, Margaret C., In. Biddle Law 
L., Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Knowles, Abbie R., ref. In. State L., Au- 
gusta, Me. 

Koopman, Harry L., In. Brown Univ. L.. 
Providence, R. I. 

Kroeger, Alice B., In. Drexel Inst. L. & 
director L. Sch., Philadelphia, Pa. 

*Krug, Julia, asst. P. L., St. Louis, Mo. 

Kyle, Clara A., asst. Parlin Memorial L., 
Everett, Mass. 

Lamb, George H., In. Carnegie L., Brad- 
dock, Pa. 

Lamprey, Mary L., In. Ames F. L., North 
Easton, Mass. 

Lane, William C., In. Harvard Coll. L., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Latham, Calhoun, In. P. L., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Leaming, Nellie E., In. Richmond Br. F. 
L., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lease, Evelyn S., In. Kellogg-Hubbard L., 
Montpelier, Vt. 


Leavitt, Luella K., In. People’s L., New- 
port, R. I. 

Lee, George W., In. Stone & Webster, 
Boston, Mass. 

Legler, Henry E., sec’y. Wis. F. L. Com- 
mission, Madison, Wis. 

Lemcke, Ernst, bookseller, N. Y. City. 

Lemcke, Hildegarde, Orange, N. J. 

Leonard, Grace F., asst. In. Providence 
Athenaeum, Providence, R. I. 

Lewis, George L., In. Westfield Athenae- 
um, Westfield, Mass. 

Libbie, Frederick J., book auctioneer, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Libbie, Mrs Frederick J., Dorchester, 
Mass. 

Little, George T., In. Bowdoin Coll. L., 
Brunswick, Me. 

Livingston, William F., asst. In. State L., 
Augusta, Me. 

Locke, George H., In. P. L., Toronto, Can. 

Long, Percy C., Merriam & Co., Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Lord, Isabel Ely, In. Pratt Inst F. L., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Lucht, Julius, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Lydenberg, Harry M., ref. In. P. L., N. Y. 
City. 

Lyman, Edna, story teller & lecturer on 
Child. L. Work, Oak Park, Il. 

Macbeth, George A., trus. Carnegie L., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

*McCaine, Mrs Helen J., In. P. L., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Macdonald, Angus Snead, Snead & Co. 
Iron Works, Jersey City, N. J. 

MacDonald, Anna A., Penn. F. L. Com- 
mission, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Macdonald, Jessie L., child. In. P. L,, 
Winchester, Mass. 

*Macdonald, Mrs Josephine, Syracuse, N. 
Y. 

McIntyre, Alice C., In. Kimball P. L., 
Randolph, Vt. 

McKay, Mabel, asst. Education Extension 
Division, N. Y. State L., Albany, N. Y. 

McKillop, Samuel A., In. South Side Br. 
P. L., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Macurdy, Theodosia E., chief Order Dept., 
P. L., Boston, Mass. 

Maltbie, Anne L., Granby, Conn. 

Manchester, Earl N., asst. In. Brown Univ. 
L., Providence, R. I. 
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Mann, Mrs, Northampton, Mass. 

Mann, Annie I., catlgr. Columbia Univ. L., 
N. Y. City. 

*Mann, Benjamin P., bibliographer, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

*Mann, Mrs B. P., Washington, D. C. 

Mann, Elizabeth E., catlgr. Smith Coll. L., 
Northampton, Mass. 


Marcou, Lottie, asst, State L., Augusta, 
Me. 

*Martin, Jean B., asst. In. 
Coll. L., Swarthmore, Pa. 

*Martin, Mrs S., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Masters, Lydia W., asst. In. P. L., Water- 
town, Mass. 

Matthews, Harriet L., In. F. P. L., Lynn, 
Mass. 

Matthews, M. Alice, asst. In. George 
Washington Univ. L., Washington, D. C. 

}Medlicott, Mary, ref. In. City L., Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Merrill, Bertha H., book buyer and catlgr. 
P. L. of Calumet and Hecla Mining Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

*Merrill, Mrs Emily A., Cambridge, Mass. 

*Merrill, Mrs Mary D., In. F. L., Benning- 
ton, Vt. 

Mettee, Andrew H., In. L. Co. of Balti- 
more Bar, Baltimore, Md. 

Milam, Carl H., asst. Purdue Univ. L., 
Lafayette, Ind. 

7Miller, Alice L., ref. In. Columbia Univ. 
L, M. ¥. Gate. 

+Miller Edyth L., ref. In. Normal Coll. L., 
N.. ¥. Caty. 

Montgomery, Thomas L., In. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Moore, Annie C., supervisor Child. Rooms, 
P. i... HR. FZ. Cay. 

Morris, Louise R., In. F. P. L., Summit, 
N. J. 

Morse, Anna L., In. Reuben McMillan F. 
L., Youngstown, O. 

*Moulton, John G., In. P. L., Haverhill, 
Mass. 

Mudge, Isadore G., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Murray, Katherine M., asst. Child. Dept. 
F. P. L., Worcester, Mass. 

Neisser, Emma R., Dept. for the Blind & 
Trav. L., F. L., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Nelson, Thomas F., Washington, D. C. 

Newell, Etta M., asst. In. Dartmouth Coll. 
L., Hanover, N. H. 


Swarthmore 


State: 1. 
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Newhall, Emma E., In. F. P. L., Saugus, 
Mass. 

Newhall, Mrs Henry E., Boston, Mass. 

Newton, Elizabeth J., In. Robbins L., Ar- 
lington, Mass. 

Nichols, Albert R., ref. asst. L of Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C. 

Nolan, Dr Edward J., In. Academy of 
Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Nutter, Charles R., D. Appleton & Co., 
N. Y. City. 

Nutting, George E., In. P. L., Fitchburg, 
Mass. 

Nutting, Mrs G. E., Fitchburg, Mass. 

Nye, Elizabeth C., In. Sturgis L., Barn- 
stable, Mass. 

O’Meara, Ellen M., In. 67th St. Br. P. L., 
B.. ¥ Se. 

O’Meara, Mary C., In. Cathedral Br. P. L., 
N. Y. City. 

*Osborn, Lyman P., In. Peabody Inst. L., 
Peabody, Mass. 

*Osborn, Mrs. L. P., In. 
Soc., Peabody, Mass. 

Overton, Florence, In. Yorkshire Br. P. L., 
N. Y. City. 

Overton, Jacqueline, child. In. Yorkshire 
or. P. i, N.Y. Coty. 

Oviatt, Grace, asst. P. L., Cleveland, O. 

Paddock, Alice M., In. P. L., Jamestown, 
N. D. 

Page, Effie, Boston, Mass. 

Palmer, Maud E., Wareham, Mass. 

Paoli, Mrs Minnie B., loan In. P. L., Cleve- 
land, O. 

Parham, Nellie E., In. 
Bloomington, III. 

Parker, Glen, Baker & Taylor Co., N. Y. 
City. 

Parsons, Francis H., asst. Smithsonian Di- 
vision, L. of Congress, Washington, D. 
C. 

Patten, Frank C., In. Rosenberg L., Gal- 
veston, Tex. 

Patten, Katharine, In. Minneapolis Athe- 
naeum & asst. In. P. L., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Patten, Katherine, chief Periodical Dept. 
P. L., District of Columbia, Washington, 
Dp «. 

Patten, Mrs D. W., Boston, Mass. 

Peacock, Joseph L., In. Memorial & L. 
Assoc., Westerly, R. I. 


Peabody Hist. 


Withers P. L,, 























Peacock, Mrs Joseph L., Westerly, R. I. 

Peck, Nina A., asst. P. L., Cleveland, O. 

Perkins, Caroline B., asst. In. Mercantile 
L., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Perry, Eda M., child. In. 
Fairhaven, Mass. 

Pettee, Julia, General Theological Sem. L., 
N. Y. City. 

Phelan, John F., asst. P. L., Chicago, IIl. 

*Phelps, Edith A., In. Carnegie L., Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

Phelps, Ida J., In. P. L., Walpole, Mass. 

Philbrook, Laura F., In. Russell L., Mid- 
dletown, Conn. 

Pierson, Harriet W., asst. Catalog Divis- 
ion, L. of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Pillsbury, Mary L., In. General Theo- 
logical L., Boston, Mass. 

Plummer, Mary W., director Pratt Inst. 
L. Sch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Poland, Myra, In. Osterhout F. L., Wilkes- 
Barré, Pa. 

Pollard, Annie A., 2nd asst. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Pond, Elizabeth M., In. Stevens Memorial 
L., North Andover, Mass. 

Poole, Franklin O., In. Assoc. of the Bar 
Ba, .. ¥. Cote. 

Porter, Clementine B., asst. P. L., District 
of Columbia, Washington, D. C. 

Porter, William T., trus. P. L., Cincinnati, 
O. 

Post, William L., supt. of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 

Potter, Nettie R., asst. F. P. L., Camden, 
N. J. 

Power, Effie L., child. In. P. L., Cleveland, 
O. 

Preston, C. A., Ionia, Mich. 

Preston, Nina K., In. Hall-Fowler Mem- 
orial L., Ionia, Mich. 

Price, Anna M., asst. prof. L. Economy, 
Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

Price, Helen U., State L. Commission, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Prouty, Louise, Custodian Brighton Br. 
Boston P. L., Brighton, Mass. 

Putnam, Beatrice, In. F. P. L., Uxbridge, 
Mass. 

Putnam, Herbert, In. L. 
Washington, D. C. 

Rabardy, Etta L., asst. Boston Athenaeum, 

Boston, Mass. 


Millicent L., 


m. F. tee 


of Congress, 
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Ranck, Samuel H., In. P. L., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Rankin, George W., In. P. L., Fall River, 
Mass. 

Rankin, Julia T., In. Carnegie L. & direct- 
or L. Training Sch., Atlanta, Ga. 

Rathbone, Frances L., In. F. P. L., East 
Orange, N. J. 

Rathbone, Josephine A., instructor Pratt 
Inst. L. Sch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Ray, Mary K., deputy In. State L., Lincoln, 
Neb. 

Read, Carrie E., In. P. L., Barre, Mass. 

Remann, Henry C., In. Lincoln L., Spring- 
field, Ill. 

Remele, Ethel M., asst. Stone & Webster, 
Boston, Mass. 

Richardson, Ernest C., In. Princeton Univ. 
L., Princeton, N. J. 

Ridgway, Edith, chief catlgr. for Branches, 
F. L., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Robbins, Mary E., director L. Sch. & In. 
Simmons Coll., Boston, Mass. 

Roberts, Blanche W., asst. In. Bates Coll. 
L., Lewiston, Me. 

Roberts, Ethel D., asst. Wellesley Coll. L., 
Wellesley, Mass. 

Roberts, Harriet P., Library Bureau, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Robinson, Helen F., asst. In. Phila. Divin- 
ity Sch., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Robinson, Rev Lucien M., In. Phila. Di- 
vinity Sch., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Roden, Carl B., acting In. P. L., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Rolland, Anna P., asst. In. P. L., Dedham, 
Mass. 

Root, Frances, In. F. P. L., Lorain, O. 

Root, Mrs Mary E. S., child. In. P. L., 
Providence, R. I. 

tRose, Mrs A. C., N. Y. City. 

Rose, Ernestine, In. Chatham Square Br. 
P. i. BR. Y. Coe 

Rowe, Mrs Babena S., Dorchester, Mass. 

Rowell, Warren C., vice-pres. H. W. Wil- 
son Co., N. Y. City. 

Ruckteshler, N. Louise, In. Supreme Court 
L., Norwich, N. Y. 

Rule, Elizabeth E., asst. In. F. P. L., Lynn, 
Mass. 

Rush, Charles E., In. P. L., Jackson, Mich. 

Russell, Etta L., asst. In. P. L., Cambridge, 
Mass. 
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Russell, Florence, ref. In. F. P. L., New 
Haven, Conn. 

Saleski, Mary A., In. Aguilar Br. P. L., 
N. Y. City. 

Sanborn, Alice E., In. Wells Coll. L., Au- 
sora, Bi: 7%. 

Sanborn, William F., In. P. L., Cadillac, 
Mich: 

Sanders, Amalie C. D., asst. Harvard Coll. 
L., Cambridge, Mass. 

Sargent, George H., Boston 
Transcript, Boston, Mass. 

Sargent, Mrs George H., Boston, Mass. 

Saxe, Mary S., In. P. L., Westmount, Can. 

Schwab, Jacob C., In. Yale Univ. L., 
New Haven, Conn. 

Sears, Anna, Merchants’ Assoc. of N. Y., 
N. Y. City. 

Seaver, Mrs Frank W., West 
Mass. 

Secombe, Annabel C., In. P. L., Milford, 

Sewall, Willis F., In. P. L., Toledo, O. 

Sewall, Mrs. Willis F., Toledo, O. 

Sewall, Master, Toledo, O. 

Seward, William F., In. P. L., Binghamton, 
x. Y. 

Shapleigh, Alice. W., asst. F. L., Newton, 
Mass. 

Shaw, Miss, Brookline, Mass. 

Shaw, Bertha M., In. McClure L., Pitts- 
ford, Vt. 

Shaw, Mrs Brockley, Brookline, Mass. 

Shaw, Lawrence M., asst. P. L., Brooklyn, 
my 

Shaw, Robert K., In. F. P. L., Worcester, 
Mass. 

Sheaf, Edith M., In. P. L., Herkimer, N. Y. 

Sheetz, A. Colman, asst. In. State L., Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

Sheetz, Mrs A. Colman, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Sheldon, Philena R., asst. Catalog Division 
L. of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Shirley, Mrs Barron, In. P. L., Franklin, 
N. H. 

tSibley, Mrs Mary J., acting In. & director 
L. Sch., Syracuse Univ., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Silverthorn, Bessie B., In. Carnegie L., 
Norwich Univ., Northfield, Vt. 

Silverthorne, Mrs, Northfield, Vt. 

Simpson, Medora J., In. Fitz P. L., Chel- 

sea, Mass. 


Evening 


Newton, 
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Small, A. J., In. State Law L., Des Moines, 
Ta. 

Smith, Mrs Abiel M., Portland, Me. 

Smith, Bessie S., Ist asst. P. L., Utica, 
m2. 

Smith, Elizabeth M., ref. asst. State L., 
Albany, N. Y. 

Smith, Mrs, Albany, N. Y. 

Smith, Faith E., asst. to director Training 
Sch. for Child. Librarians, Carnegie L., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Smith, George D., In. 
Burlington, Vt. 

Smith, Laura, chief catlgr. P. L., Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Smith, Mabel C., In. South Brooklyn Sub- 
Br. P. L., Cleveland, O. 

Smith, Martha P., In. P. L., Beverly, Mass. 

*Smith, Maud M., asst. catlgr. P. L., St 
Paul, Minn. 

Smith, Mrs W. P., Vermont Board of L. 
Commissioners, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

Sneed, Mrs Percival, head instructor L. 
Sch. of Carnegie L., Atlanta, Ga. 

Snyder, Mary B., asst. East Broadway 
Be, © LL. BM. ¥. City. 

Soule, Martha N., In. State Normal Sch., 
Hyannis, Mass. 

+Speck, Mrs Laura, asst. P. L., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

*Sperry, Helen, In. Silas Bronson L., Wa- 
terbury, Conn. 

Sprague, Joanna H., In. F. P. L., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Stansbury, Alta L., In. P. L., Port Huron, 
Mich. 

Starr, William J., trus. State L., Manches- 
ter, N. H. 

Stebbins, Howard L., 3d asst. In. Assoc. of 
the Bar, N. Y. City. 

Stechert, Mrs Emma, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Steele, Ruby, asst. In. Ansonia L., Ansonia, 
Conn. 

Steiner, Bernard C., In. Enoch Pratt F. L., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Stephens, Alida M., asst. Catalog Division, 
L. of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Stevens, Mrs Alice F., asst. Catalog Divi- 
sion, L. of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Stevens, Edward F., head Applied Science 

Dept. Pratt Inst. F. L., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Stevens, William F., In. Carnegie L., 
Homestead, Pa. 


Fletcher F. L., 














Stevenson, Luella M., asst. ref. In. Car- 
negie F. L., Braddock, Pa. 

¢Stewart, Rose G., chief catlgr. F. L., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Stimson, F. J., Boston, Mass. 

Strohm, Adam J., In. F. P. L., Trenton, 
N. J. 

*Stuart, Mrs Charles B., Lafayette, Ind. 

Stuart, Louise, asst. In. F. L., Newton, 
Mass, 

Sutherland, Lillian, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sylvester, Harriet B., Middleboro, Mass. 

Templeton, Charlotte, sec’y. P. L. Com- 
mission, Lincoln, Neb. 

Thackray, Mary J., In. Saratoga Br., P. L., 
Brooklyn, N, Y. 

Thain, Mabel A., In. P. L., Oak Park, III. 

Thayer, Maude, In. State L., Springfield, 
Ill. 

Thompson, Laura F., asst. to catlgr. and 
in charge Hall St. Sch. Br., P. L., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Thompson, Margaret S., catlgr. P. L., Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

Thompson, Mary G., Schermerhorn St. 
Br., P. L., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Thompson, Oella, Ist asst. In. Centennial 
L., Morrisville, Vt. 

Thorne, Elizabeth G., In. City L., Kings- 
ton, N. Y. 

Thurston, Elizabeth P., In. F. L., Newton, 
Mass. 

tThwaites, Reuben G., supt. Wisconsin 
State Hist. Soc., Madison, Wis. 

Tillinghast, William H., asst. In. Harvard 
Coll. L., Cambridge, Mass. 

Tillinghast, Mrs William H., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Tilton, Asa C., asst. Wisconsin State Hist. 
Soc., Madison, Wis. 

Titcomb, Mary L., In. Washington County 
F. L., Hagerstown, Md. 

Tobitt, Ada, Omaha, Neb. 

Tobitt, Edith, In. P. L., Omaha, Neb. 

tTolman, Mary M., Manchester, N. H, 

Tomlinson, Everett T., P. L. Commission, 
Trenton, N. J. 

Tourtellot, Harriet A., asst. child. In. P. L., 
Providence, R. I. 

Tracey, Angie, asst. P. L., Lewiston, Me. 

Tripp, George H., In. F. P. L., New Bed- 

ford, Mass. 
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Truax, Ella S., Ist asst. St. Johnsbury 
Athenaeum, St Johnsbury, Vt. 

Tutt, Helen, Ist asst. catlgr. P. L., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Tweedell, Edward D., asst. ref. In. John 
Crerar L., Chicago, Ill. 

Tyler, Anna C., asst. story telling and ex- 
hibits P. L., N. Y. City. 

Underhill, Adelaide, ref. In. Vassar Coll. 
L., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Utley, George B., In. F. P. L., Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Utley, Henry M., In. P. L., Detroit, Mich. 

Utley, Mrs Henry M., Detroit, Mich. 

Van Buren, Maud, In. P. L., Mankato, 
Minn. 

Van Duzee, Edward P., In. Grosvenor L., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Van Horne, Mary, In. Art Inst., Chicago, 
Ill. 

+Van Valkenburg, Agnes, chief catlgr. P. 
L., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Vitz, Carl P. P., director’s asst. N. Y. 
State L., Albany, N. Y. 

Wadlin, Horace G., In. P. L., Boston, 
Mass. 

*Wagner, Sula, chief catlgr. P. L. St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Wallace, Charlotte E., In. East Liberty Br., 
Carnegie L., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wallis, Mary S., asst. Dept. Legislative 
Ref. L., City Hall, Baltimore, Md. 

Walter, Frank K., vice-director N. Y. State 
L. Sch., Albany, N. Y. 

Walter, Mrs Frank K., Albany, N. Y. 

Ward, Ama H., In. Harris Inst. L., Woon- 
socket, R. I. 

Waters, Alice G., In. Essex Inst., Salem, 
Mass. 

Weaver, A. B., official stenographer of 
Conference, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Weber, Mrs Jessie P., In. Illinois State 
Hist. Soc., Springfield, Il. 

Weeks, Mrs Malinda W., Springfield, Ill. 

Wellman, Hiller C., In. City L. Assoc., 
Springfield, Mass. 

Wells, Anna C., asst. P. L., Port Jervis, 
N. Y. 

Whitcher, William F., Woodsville, N. H. 

¢White, Alice G., In. Thomas Crane P. L., 

Quincy, Mass. 
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White, Gertrude F., child. In. P. L., New 
Haven, Conn. 

Whitmore, Frank H., In. P. L., Brockton 
Mass. 

Whittemore, R. Gertrude, In. Narragansett 
L. Assoc., Peace Dale, R. I. 

Whittemore, Mrs Grace M., In. P. L., Hud- 
son, Mass. 

Whitten, Robert H., In. P. Service Com- 
mission L., N. Y. City. 

Whitten, Mrs Robert H., N. Y. City. 

Wiggin, Frances S., instructor Library Sci- 
ence Simmons Coll., Boston, Mass. 

Wilcox, Beatrice C., N. Y. City. 

Wilcox, Ethan, In. emeritus Memorial & 
L. Assoc., Westerly, R. I. 

Wilcox, Fannie, asst. Memorial & L. 
Assoc., Westerly, R. I. 

Wilder, Gerald G., asst. In. Bowdoin Coll. 
L., Brunswick, Me. 
Wilder, Mrs Gerald G., Brunswick, Me. 
Willard, Mrs Ashton R., trus. St. Johns- 
bury (Vt.) Athenaeum, Boston, Mass. 
Willard, Elisa May, ref. In. Carnegie L., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Willever, Edward E., In. Edward Thomp- 
son Co. L., Northport, L. I. 

Williams, Lizzie A., In. P. L., Malden, 
Mass. 

Wilson, Mrs Cora E. McDevitt, book deal- 
er, BM. Y. Caty. 

Wilson, H. W., publisher, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Wilson, March M., chairman Vermont 
State L. Commission, Randolph, Vt. 

Wilson, Mrs March M., Randolph, Vt. 

+Winchell, F. Mabel, In. City L., Man- 
chester, N. H. 

Winser, Beatrice, asst. In. F. P. L., New- 
ark, N. J. 

Winship, George P., In. John Carter Brown 
L., Providence, R. I. 

*Wire, Dr George E., deputy In. Wor- 
cester County Law L., Worcester, Mass. 

*Wire, Mrs George E., Worcester, Mass. 

Wise, Flora E., asst. classifier F. L., New- 
ton, Mass. 

Wolfe, Fannie, asst. In. F. P. L., Cedar 
Rapids, Ia. 

Wolfe, Florence M., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

Wolter, Peter L., manager L. Dept. A. C. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago, IIl. 


Wood, Ella Sites, organizer P. L., Wal- 
tham, Mass. 
Woodard, Gertrude E., asst. In. Univ. of 
Michigan Law L., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Woodman, C. Belle, asst. In. Berkshire 
Law L. Assoc., Pittsfield, Mass. 
Woodward, Frank E., trus. P. L., Malden, 
Mass. 
Woodward, Miss, Malden, Mass. 
Wright, Purd B., In. F. P. L., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 
tWyer, James I., Jr, director N. Y. State 
L. & State L. Sch., Albany, N. Y. 
Yust, William F., In. F. P. L., Louisville, 
Ky. 
ATTENDANCE SUMMARIES 
By Nina E. Browne, Registrar; 
Secretary A. L. A. Publishing Board 
By position and sex 
Men Women Total 


pS ee 12 1 13 
Commissioners ......... 6 11 17 
Chief librarians ........ 105 127 232 
De re 41 176 217 
Library schools ........ 2 10 12 
Commercial agents ..... 25 8 33 
SEED axdacckbanneccaas 18 83 101 
TR ich cacins acento 209 416 625 
Deduct #those counted 
oo eee can 2 3 5 


207 413 620 


By geographical sections 


9 of the 9 No. Atlantic states sent... .432 
> as 9 So. Atlantic states we. 
i 9 So. Central states © ae 
S$ * 8 No. Central states ware 
8 Western states ss 12 

8 Pacific states MO atedena, Aa 

Canada r eas oe 
Germany 1 
IE is kc tivedieicn 3 a shea wiss slonaeaeae 620 

By states 

Pee) ckacnwaesca te, Eee ae 3 
Be stixaasesansl So .chuaksecactne 27 
SL avecea aura faa 5 
ere OG: Sw dhew axecesis 5 
arr BS kine akcusas 1 
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OE ee ae GO. kc cunucane 34 
EE hbedcane ced RRS. nde owiealon 1 
NEE iain aoe oil B5O HOM, . ns ca dada 44 
ar Se Fe os ieucenaan 20 
er Se S pcake teens 1 
OS PF WE medccanceanws 26 
ee S We es cccccae 1 
DE aceecadsae nee, WA! scemsece 1 
) 4 ae Oe Wn awe runes 9 
i, tapncceees Re: WE. chs eee sen’ 1 
RE S CR sccavends 7 
pp Baer E GeeOROS xi case 1 
WOE degaced 620 

By libraries 
Only libraries having more than one 

representative are included. 
American Antiquarian Soc. L.......... 2 
Atlanta (Ga.) Carnegie L.......52 0.000002 3 
TR A Oe err ee 4 
MNO, PUROMBEOIN once cs cis cincind ceases 2 
SO} ere 8 
naan Come be iiss cc ccecsanecwes 2 
Braddock (Pa.) Carnegie L.........<.. 3 
Bridgeport (Conn.) Public L.......... 2 
I: POMC Be, io cviccaasccensewasion 15 
i CNNOOT Ba, ..ccccccsccnsnceos 3 
EG UNO Bs, isos cccscecscaacsvens 2 
SD Ee re ere 3 
CS POE Bae ca ccascascedeasense 7 
ES De ree ere 18 
Columbia University L. ...... ere Te 4 
Commell University L. ......cccccsccecs 2 
Sar er 2 
District of Columbia Public L.......... 6 
Grand Rapids (Mich.) Public L........ 3 
Beeewerd Wawersty Li coc ssccicescwsws 6 
Haverhill (Mass.) Public L............ 2 
a ree 2 
et Coerer 1... CRICGBD 0 osca0s cas ace 6 
Ne | ee ae a 13 
Lowseville (Ky.) Public Li .....000050. 3 


Lynn (DMass.) Public Lo oisciieisesate 2 
McGill University L. ... .ccccccccccece 2 
Maiden (Mass.) Public L....:.i..:c0c00%s 3 
Michigan UWaiversity Ls. <ciicss ce ciees y 4 
Millicent L., Fairhaven (Mass.)........ 2 
Minwambns PRG Ba ocsndantacadack es 4 
Middleboro (Mass.) Public L.......... 2 
Minneapoelte PUB 1. «+0. sd shwascna es 4 
Mt Holgole Gatien 1. oc aces ccvesyevs 2 
New Bedford (Mass.) Public L........ 3 
New Hampshire State 1... ick ics 2 
Mew Eaves Put Linc decisis casceccve 2 
New York City Assoc, of the Bar L.... 2 
New York Cate Fee boecciccccssccens 17 
Now Salt TRG Bivikks ceosincunckeuwecs 7 
Newark (N. J.) Free Public L......... 4 
Newton (lines) Peet Binns ccs cc vsceines 4 
Osbiond (Cai). Biee: Livcsicccstccascads 2 
Parlin Mem. L., Everett (Mass.)....... 3 
Pet: TONE Bas so53ces Gees ick see nemas K 
Penn. Univertity Tas. sind sitecccctcsvcecs 3 
Philadelphia Divinity Sch. L........... 2 
Philadelphia Free Public L............ 7 
Pittsburgh, Carmegie L. .......cesceeee 8 
oe: ee rr 5 
Primcetom Timiveretty Bo 6. cscs cei dccscs 3 
oS ee 5 
ee rr errr 2 
St Johnsbury (Vt.) Athenaeum......... 4 
ee a ee er ree eee 5 
Se SM PINE Besnk4a skews diwared dionks 2 
scrantan: (Pa.) Public foo 6 oc icc sven 2 
Semmens Cee Be. oc cc asccscciccnins 3 
Springheld. (Mases.) City L......5..06000% 5 
Somerville (Mass.) Public L........... 2 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture L.......... 2 
Wena ee Be ike Koi nneansibaanes 2 
Co ree 2 
Waltham (Mass.) Pubic L........5.4. 2 
Westerly (R. I.) Mem. & L. Assoc..... 3 
Wisconsin State Historical Soc. L...... z 

















Access to shelves (rpt. of com. 
on lib. admin.) 211. 

Adler, Cyrus, on com, on in- 
ternational relations, 440. 
Ahern, Mary E., remarks on 
rpt. of com. on amendments 
to constitution, 229-230; on 
com. on co-operation with N. 


E. A., 440; on com, on re- 
moval of A. L. A. head- 
quarters, 441. 
Amendments to constitution. 


See A. L. A. constitution. 

American Association of Law 
Libraries, joint session with 
Nat. assoc. of state libs., 
296-313; minutes, 356-359; 
election of officers, 359. 

American Library Association, 
address of welcome to 
(Corning) 119-121;  presi- 
dent’s address (Gould) 122- 
128; secretary’s rpt., 128- 
134; change in officers dur- 
ing 1908-9, 128; finances, sec- 
retary’s rpt. on, 128-129, 
treasurer’s rpt. on, 133-134; 
membership, 128; represen- 
tation at other meetings, 
129; necrology, 131-133; 
treasurer's rpt. 133-134; 
nominations for officers, 178; 
rpt. of com. on resolutions, 
278-279; minutes of Execu- 
tive board and Council, 436- 
443; election of officers, 
279; invitations for 1910 
meeting, 440, 442, 443; at- 
tendance register and sum- 
maries, 443-455. 

A. L. A. booklist, rpt. of Pub- 
lishing board on, 135-137. 

A. L. A. by-laws, adoption 
of, 230-231; resolution con- 
cerning verbal correction of, 
277; rpt. of constitutional 
revision com. on, 438; draft, 
438-440. See also A. L. A. 
constitution. 

A. L. A. catalog, rpt. 
lishing board on, 137 


of Pub- 


A. L. A. catalog rules, rpt. of 
Publishing board on, 137; 
rpt. of com. on, 224-225; 


com. on catalog rules for 
small libraries, 440. 

L. A, Catalog Section, pro- 
ceedings, 385-408; election of 


officers, 408. 

A. L. A. Children’s Librarians’ 
Section, proceedings, 408- 
427; election of officers, 420. 

A. L. A. College and Refer- 
ence Section, proceedings, 
360-384; election of officers, 
384, 

A. L. A. committees on 


amendments to constitution. 
See A. L. A. constitution, 
bookbinding. See Bookbind- 


ng. 
bookbuying. 
catalog rules. 

catalog rules. 


See Bookbuying. 
See A. A. 


A. L. 


A. LL. 


INDEX 


co-operation with N. E. A. 


See National Education 
Association. 
co-ordination. See Library 
co-ordination. 
federal relations. See Gov- 


ernment relations. 
finance. See Finances. 
headquarters. See A. L. A. 
headquarters. 
international relations. 
International relations. 
library administration. 
Library administration. 
library architecture. 
Buildings, library. 
library work with the blind. 
See Blind. 
library training. See Library 
training. 
nominations. 
tions. 
program. See Program. 
public documents. See Pub- 
lic documents. 
resolutions. See Resolutions. 
travel. See Travel. 
A. constitution, discus- 
sion on revised draft, 166- 
177; appointment of com- 
mittee on amendments to, 
178, 202; rpt. of com. on 
amendments to, 227; pro- 
posed amendments to, 228- 


229. 

A. Council, discussion 
of composition and func- 
tions of, under revised con- 
stitution, 169-177; mnomina- 
tions for office, 178; pro- 
posed amendments to the 
constitution concerning, 228- 


See 
See 


See 


See Nomina- 


229; elections to, 279, 443; 
new members, 279; min- 
utes of, 441-443. 
A. L. A. Endowment fund, 
election of trustee, 279. 
A. L. A. Executive board, 
new members, 279; min- 
utes, 436-441. 

L. A. headquarters, ac- 


tion of Executive board on, 
36-438; com. on removal 
of, 441. 
ah. En Bs 
ings, rpt. of 
board on, 138. 
A. L. A. Publishing board, 
rpt. of (Legler) 134-139; mS 
on relation to A. L. 
headquarters, 437-43 
pointments to, 440. 
L. A. Section on Profes- 
sional Training for Libra- 
rianship, establishment, 442; 
organization, 427; library 
conditions which confront 
library schools (Elliott) 427- 
436. 
En Bes 
proceedings, 
ficers, 385. 
Ames’s Comprehensive index 
of U. S. publications, 323. 


list of subject head- 
Publishing 


feo 


Trustees’ Section, 
384-385; of- 


Andrews, C. W., member Ex- 
ecutive board, 279; rpt. of 
com. on model law for dis- 
tribution of state docu- 
ments, 327-328; probiems 
arising from the size of 
card catalogs, 472-374; on 
com. on finance, 440: 
member Publishing board, 
440; on com, on co-ordina- 
tion among college libraries, 
441; on com. on removal of 
A A. headquarters, 441. 

Anniversaries and _ holidays, 
bulletin on, 338. 

Applied science 
See Technical 

Apprentices, as library as- 
sistants (rpt. of com. on 
lib, admin.) 203-204. 

Askew, Sarah B., 
roads and Jersey 


3: 52- 35 

Austen, ‘Willard, remarks on 
revised draft of constitu- 
tion, 170; remarks on col- 
lege instruction in use of 
books, 196-197; principles 
governing selection of ref- 
erence collection in a uni- 
versity library, 375-378. 


literature, 
books, 


Jersey 
paths, 


Bacon, Corinne, 
on library administration, 
203-215; on com, on library 
administration, 440. 

Bailey, A. L., rpt. of com. on 
bookbinding, 220-222; pres- 
ident League of lib. com- 
missions, 355; on com. on 
bookbinding, 440. 

Baldwin, Clara F., on publi- 
ration com. League of lib. 
commissions, 355. 
tanta, J. E., the school’s 
point of view, 184-190. 

Bibliographic publications, 
resolutions concerning post- 
age rates for, 278. 

Bibliography, of U. S. docu- 
ment bibliographic aids, 
321-325; proposed ihterna- 
tional union for bibliogra- 
phy and documentation, 
441. 


rpt. of com. 


on com. on in- 

relations, 440. 

Binding. See Bookbinding. 

Blakely, Bertha E., on com. 
on co-ordination among col- 
lege libraries, 441. 

Blind, library work with, rpt. 
of com. on, 216-219; new 
publications for, 217-218. 


Billings, J. S., 
ternational 


Bookbinding, manual of, for 
small libraries (Bailey) 
138; rpt. of com. on, 220-222; 


as affected by the qt iality of 
paper used in (Chivers) 231- 
258; com. on, 440. 
Bookbuying, rpt. of com. on, 
222-223: com. on, 440. 
Book-cases, movable, 142. 





Book selection, aids in, new 
ed., (Kroeger) 138. 

Book-using skill in_ higher 
education (Dana) 191-195. 

Book-wagon, use of, in library 
field work (Titcomb) 151- 
152, 354-355. 

Books, foreign book lists (rpt. 
of Publishing board) 138; 
new books for the blind 
(Neisser) 217-218; paper and 
binding of public library 
books (Chivers) 231-258; 
selection of technical liter- 
ature (Stevens) 259-263; 
symposium on recent books 
for boys, 263-277; pamphlet 
on mending and repair of, 
837; problems arising from 
the size of great collections 
of, 371-384. See also Chil- 
dren’s books; Reference 
books. 

Borrowers, street index of, 
209; registration of, 209- 
210 


Boston public library, refer- 
ence work in the branches 
of, 364-366. 

Bostwick, A. E., remarks on 
revised draft of constitu- 
tion, 174; on recent books 
for boys, 263-267; on histor- 
ical stories for boys, 269- 
270; member advisory board, 
A. L. A. children’s libra- 
rians’ section, 420; member 
Publishing board, 440; on 
com. on nominations, 443. 

Bowerman, G. F., resolution 
on the resignation of Mr 
Post as Sup’t. of documents, 
277-278, 328. 

Bowker, R. R., remarks on li- 
brary co-ordination, 155-156. 

Boys’ books, symposium on 
recent books for boys 
(Bostwick, Munroe, Tomlin- 
son, Irwin) 263-277. 

Branch libraries, their devel- 
opment (Hodges) 360-362; 
limitations of reference 
work in (Wallace) 362-364; 
reference work in the Bos- 
ton public library branches 
(Wadlin) 364-366; reference 
work in the New York pub- 
berg) 366-368; reference 
work in the Cleveland pub- 
lic library branches (Hirsh- 
berg) 368-370; cataloging for 
a system of (Hitchler) 397- 
400. 

Bretton Woods Conference. 
See American Library Asso- 
ciation. 

Brigham, H. O., president’s 
address to National assoc. 
state libs. 281-283; rpt. of 
com. on statistics of state 
libraries, 285-289: member 
executive com. Nat. assoc. 
state libs., 336. 

Brigham, Johnson, rpt. of com. 
on extension of membership 
in Nat. assoc. state libs., 
285; on com. on public docu- 
ments, 440; councilor A. L. 
A., 443. 

Brooklyn public library, cata- 
loging for the branches, 397- 
400; story-telling in, 415-417. 

Brown, D. C., rpt. of com. on 
distribution of state docu- 
ments, 336. 


INDEX 


Brown, Margaret D., rpt. of 
com. on uniform traveling li- 
brary blanks, 339. 

Brown, Margaret W., secre- 
tary-treasurer, League of 
lib. commissions, 355; on 
com. on bookbinding, 440. 

Browne, Nina E., councilor 
A. in &, 300. 

Bruncken, Ernest, on com. on 
public documents, 440. 
Brussels, International In- 
stitute of Bibliography, in- 

vitation of, 441, 

Buildings, library, Small li- 
brary buildings, 138; for 
storage and reservoir pur- 
poses, 143-144; rpt. of com. 
on lib. architecture, 215-216. 

Bulletins, library (rpt. of com. 
on lib. admin.) 204; (Legler) 
329-336; pamphlet on picture 
bulletins (Hazeltine) 338. 

Burnite, Caroline, rpt. on in- 
struction in work with chil- 
dren in library schools and 
summer schools, 420-425. 

Burpee, L. J., on com. on pub- 
lic documents, 440. 

By-laws. See A. L. A. by-laws. 


California, county library sys- 
tem of (Gillis) 152-154; li- 
brary legislation in 1909 in, 
130, 153-154. 

Canfield, J. H., necrology, 131. 

Card catalogs. See Catalogs. 

Carey, Miriam E., rpt. of com. 
on commission work in state 
institutions, 339-341. 

Catalog Section. See A. L. A. 
Catalog Section. 

Cataloging, A. L. A. catalog 
rules, 137; A. L. A. list of 
subject headings, 138; rpt. 
of com. on lib. admun., 204- 
207; subject catalogs of the 
Library of Congress, 385- 
397; for a system of branch 
libraries (Hitchler) 397-400. 
See also A. L. A. catalog 
rules; A. L. A. Catalog Sec- 
tion; Library of Congress, 
printed cards. 

Catalogs, problems arising 
from size of card catalogs 
(Andrews) 372-374; union 
catalog of printed cards at 
Library of Congress, 384; 
subject catalogs of the Li- 
brary of Congress (Hanson) 
385-397. 

Central bureau of information 
and lending collection for 
university libraries (Lane) 
380-383. See also Library co- 
ordination. 

Chapman, J. W., necrology, 
133. 

Checklists, U. S. document, 
323-325. 

Chicago library club, letter 
concerning A. L. A. head- 
quarters, 437. 

Chicago public library, letters 
concerning A. L, A. head- 
quarters, 436-437; story-tell- 
ing in the park reading 
rooms of, 408-410. 

Children’s books, _ statistics 
showing relative durability 
of bindings of various pub- 
lishers of, 221; symposium 
on recent books for boys, 


457 


263-277; suggestive list of, 
note on, 337; graded list of 
books and reference books 
for schools, note on, 338. 

Children’s work, symposium on 
the story hour, 408-420; in- 
struction work with children 
in library schools and sum- 
mer schools, 420-427. See also 
A. L. A. Children’s Librari- 
ans’ Section. 

Children’s Librarians’ Section. 
See A. L. A. Children’s Li- 
brarians’ Section. 

Chivers, Cedric, paper and 
binding of lending library 
books, 231-258. 

Cincinnati public library, 
peneee library work of, 361- 
62 


Clearing houses, library (Wil- 
son) 165-166. 

Cleveland public library, ref- 
erence work in the main li- 
brary and branches, 368-370; 
story-telling in, 417-419. 

Colby, C. W., the library and 
education, 179-184. 

Cole, G. W., remarks on li- 
brary co-ordination, 160-161. 

College and Reference Section. 
See A. L. A. College and 
Reference Section. 

College libraries, principles 
governing selection of ref- 
erence books for (Austen) 
375-378; central bureau of 
information and lending col- 
lection for (Lane) 380-383; 
A. L. A. com. on co-ordina- 
tion among, 440-441. See also 
A. L. A. College and Refer- 
ence Section. 

Colson, F. D., N. Y. state law 
providing for publication of 
session laws, 290-291. 

Comparative legislation, two 
— of (Whitten) 296- 


Constitution. See A. L. A. con- 
stitution. 

Co-operation, library. See Li- 
brary co-ordination. 

Co-ordination. See Library co- 
ordination. 

Corning, Judge C. R., address 
of welcome, 119-121. 

Council of Jewish Women, let- 
ter regarding the public 
press, 441-442, 

Countryman, Gratia A., coun- 
cilor A. L. A., 448. 

County libraries, in California, 
130, 152-154; in Maryland, 
150-152. 

Craver, H. W., 
ie A, Bae 

Crothers, Rev. S. M., note on, 
259. 


councilor A. 


Cutter, W. P., on com. on 
bookbuying, 440; councilor 
A. L. A., 448. 


Dana, J. C., book-using skill 
in higher education, 191-195; 
rpt. of com. on bookbuying, 
222-223; municipal legisla- 
tive reference, commercial, 
technical and public welfare 
libraries, 223-224: on com. 
on bookbuying, 440. 

Danish books. See Norwegian 
and Danish books. 
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Dawley, F. F., 
finance, 440. 
Dewey, Melvil, on com. on co- 
operation with N. E. A., 440. 
Douglas, Margaret M., on 
press com. A. L. A. Chil- 
dren’s Librarians’ Section, 


on com. on 


Duff, Ida J., story-telling in 
the Brooklyn public library, 
415-417, 


Eastman, Linda A., 
on resolutions, 140. 

Eastman, W. R., rpt. of com. 
on lib. architecture, 215-216. 

Education, libraries and edu- 
cation. See Libraries. 

Elliott, Julia E., library condi- 
tions which confront library 
schools, 427-436. 

Eimendorf, Mrs H. L., mem- 
ber Executive board, 279. 
Ephemeral material, treat- 
ment of, in the public li- 

brary (Hiss) 404-408. 

Exchange bureau, legislative, 
rpt. of com. on, 308-309; dis- 
cussion, 309-313. 

Executive board. See A. L. A. 
Executive board. 

Experience of a free lance in 
a western state (Stearns) 
435-438. 


on com. 


Fairchild, Mrs S. C., 
on library 


remarks 
co-ordination, 


154-155; councilor A. L. A., 
443. 
Fairy story for librarians 


(Crothers) note on, 259. 
Faxon, F. W., on travel com., 
440. 


Feazel, E. A., president Amer. 
assoc. law libs., 359. 

Federal relations. See Govern- 
ment relations. 

Fiction, statistics showing 
durability of bindings of 
various publishers, 221; list 
of adult novels duplicated 
most extensively by li- 
braries, 222-223. 

Field, Agnes J., necrology, 
131. 

Finances, 


secretary’s rpt. on, 


128-129; treasurer’s rpt. on, 
133-134; note on rpt. of 


com. on, 140; com. on, 440. 
Foster, W. E., remarks on li- 

brary co-ordination, 157-158. 
French books, a. L. list, 

announcement, 138. 


Gaillard, E. W., on com. on 
co-operation with N. E, A., 
440 


George Washington memorial 
association, letter concern- 
ing the building of Wash- 
ington memorial, 442. 

Gilbert, F. B., rpt. of com. on 
uniformity in preparation 
and publication of session 
laws, 289-290. 

Gillis, J. L., California county 
library system, 152-154; on 
com. on co-ordination, 440; 
on com. on federal relations, 


440. 

Gilman, Daniel Coit, necrol- 
ogy, 131. 

Gilson, Marjary L., on com. 


on co-operation with N. E. 
A., 440. 


INDEX 


Glasier, G. G., on executive 
com. Amer. assoc. law libs., 


59. 

Godard, G. S., rpt. of com. on 
public documents, 277; rpt. 
of com. on systematic bibli- 
ography of state official lit- 
erature, 289; resolution con- 
cerning Index to legislation, 
291-292; rpt. of com. on a 
legislative exchange bureau, 
308-309; on com. on public 
documents, 440. 

Goodrich, N. L., on com. on 
book-binding, 440. 

Gould, C. H., co-ordination, 
or method in co-operation 
(president’s address) 122- 
128; on com. on co-ordina- 
tion, 440. 

Government documents round 
table, joint session with 
og assoc. state libs., 313- 
29. 


Government 
on, 

Green, S. S., remarks on li- 
brary co-ordination, 163; re- 
marks on rpt. of com. on 
amendments to constitu- 
tion, 227. 

Greene, C., 
Ris . 

Gymer, Rose, story-telling in 
the Cleveland public library, 
417-419. 


relations, com. 


S., councilor A, L. 


Hadley, Chalmers, trend of li- 
brary commission work, 197- 
202; rpt. of com. on essen- 
tials of a model commission 
law, 342-345; on publication 
com. League of lib. com- 
missions, 355; on program 
wage eam secretary A. L. 


} agar, Sarah C., necrology, 
131. 
Hale, Edward Everett, 


crology, 131-132. 
Hall, D. B., councilor A, L. 
443 


ne- 


Haller, F. L., on com. 
nance, 440. 

Hanson, J. C. M., subject cat- 
alogs of the Library of Con- 
gress, 385-397; rpt. of com. 
on catalog rules, 224-225. 

Harris, G. W., on com. on co- 
ordination among college li- 
braries, 441, 

Harvard college library, treat- 
ment of pamphlets in (Til- 
linghast) 400-403. 

Hazeiltine, Alice L, story-tell- 


on fi- 


ing in Carnegie library, 
Pittsburgh, 413-415, 
Hazeltine, Mary E., rpt. of 


publication com. League of 
lib. commissions, 337-338; 
councilor A. L. A., 443 


Herbert, Clara, secretary A. 
L. A. children’s librarians’ 
section, 420. 

Hewins, Caroline M., coun- 


cilor A. L. A., 443. 

Hewitt, L. E., on executive 
com. Amer. assoc. law libs., 
359. 

Hill, F. P., storage libraries, 
140-145; on com. on amend- 
ments to constitution, 202; 
remarks on rpt. of com. on 
amendments, 229; on com. 
on co-ordination, 440, 





Hirshberg, H. S., main refer- 
ence dep’t. and branches in 
the Cleveland public library, 
368-370. 

Sophie K., treatment of 

ephemeral material in the 

public library, 404-408; sec- 
retary A. L. A. catalog sec- 

tion, 408. 


Hitchier, Theresa, cataloging 
for a system of branch li- 
braries, 397-400; councilor 
A. L. A., 443. 

Hitt, J. M., 2nd _ vice-pres. 
Nat. assoc. state libs., 336. 


Hodges, N. D. C., on com. on 
resolutions, 140; reservoir li- 
braries, 145-150; on com. on 
amendments to constitution, 
202; rpt. of com. on amend- 


ments, 227; rpt. of com. on 
resolutions, 278-279;  presi- 
dent A. L. A., 279; branch 


libraries, their development, 
360-362; on com. on co-ordi- 


nation, 440; on program 
com. 440, 

Holidays, pamphlet on sug- 
gestions for picture bulle- 
tins, 338. 

Hobart, Frances, 2nd _ vice- 
pres. League of lib. com- 
missions, 355. 


Iles, George, councilor A. L. 
443. 


Illinois library 
created, 129. 
Index of legislation, 
tion concerning, 

(Whitten) 296. 


commission 


resolu- 
291-292; 


Industrial literature. See 
Technical books. 
Inter-library loans. See Li- 
brary co-ordination. 
International congress of 
archivists and librarians, 
action of Council concern- 
ing, 441. 


Institute of 
invitation of, 


International 
Bibliography, 
441. 

International relations, rpt. of 

com. on, 202; com. on, 440. 

International union for bibli- 
ography and documentation, 
proposal, 

Inventory in 
com. on 
20 


libraries 
lib. 


(rpt. of 
admin.) 207- 


Irwin, Robert, books read by 
English boys, 274-276. 


Jencks, C. W., necrology, 132. 

Jersey roads and Jersey paths 
(Askew) 352-354. 

Jewish Women, Council of. 
See Council of Jewish Wom- 
en. 

John Crerar 


library, ‘treat- 


ment of pamphlets in, 4u3- 
404. 
Johnston, W. D., principles 


governing selection of refer- 
ence collection for a great 
public library, 378-380; 
chairman A. L. A. college 
and reference section, 384; 
member advisory board, A. 
L. A. children’s librarians’ 
section, 420. 

Jones, G. M., remarks on re- 
vised draft of constitution, 
176-177; remarks on rpt. of 
com. on amendments, 228. 








ar Alice, on press com. 
L. A. children’s libra- 

- section, - 

Josephson, A. G. treatment 
of pamphlets in oon Crerar 
library, 403-404. 

Juvenile books. See Children’s 
books. 


Keogh, Andrew, councilor A. 
L. A., 3. 

Kimbail, W. C., trustee of A. 
L. A. endowment fund, 279. 

King, J. E., province of the 
state library when restrict- 
ed to the service of the 
legislature, 292-294; presi- 
dent Nat. assoc. state libs., 
336; on executive com, 
Amer. assoc. law libs., 359. 

Koch, T. W., on com. on pub- 
lic documents, 440; on com. 
on co-ordination among col- 
lege libraries, 441. 

Koopman, H. L., councilor A. 
| a 4 

Kroeger, Alice B., on com, on 
catalog rules for small li- 
braries, 440; on com. on 
nominations, 443; councilor 
A. L. A, 443. 

Kroeger’s Guide to reference 
books (rpt. of Publishing 
board) 137-138. 


Lane, W. C., member Execu- 
tive board, 279; central bu- 
reau of information and 
lending collection for uni- 
versity libraries, 380-383; on 
com. on co-ordination, 440; 
on com, on federal relations, 
440; on com. on interna- 
tional relations, 440; on com. 
on co-ordination among col- 
lege libraries, 441. 

Law libraries. See American 
Association of Law Libra- 
ries. 

League of Library Commis- 
sions, proceedings, 337-355; 
election of officers, 355. 

Lee, G. W., remarks, 164-165. 

Legislation, comparative, two 
decades of (Whitten) 296- 
301; resolution concerning 
Index of, 291-292. See also 
Session laws. 

Legislative reference work, of 
the future (Stimson) 301- 
308; rpt. .of com. on legisla- 
tive exchange bureau, 308- 
313; municipal legislative 
reference libraries, note on, 
370-371. 

Legler, H. E., rpt. of Publish- 
ing board, 134-139; remarks 
on revised draft of constitu- 
tion, 175-177; resolutions 
concerning postage rates on 
bibliographic publications, 
278; member Executive 
board, 279; library bulletins, 
329-336. 

Libraries, relation to schools, 
179-197; the library and edu- 
cation (Colby) 179-184; the 
school’s point of view (Ban- 
ta) 184-190; book-using 
skill in higher education 
(Dana) 1914795; discussion, 
196-197; work with schools 
(rpt. of com. on lib. admin.) 
214-215. See also Branch li- 
braries; College libraries; 


INDEX 


Reference books; State li- 
braries. 
Librarians, 
for, 338. 
Library administration, rpt. 
aaa on, 203-215; com. on, 


reading course 


44 

Library bulletins. See Bulle- 
tins. 

Library commissions. See 
State library commissions. 


Library co-ordination, 122- 
128, 140-166, 380-383; 
(Gould) 122-128; storage li- 
braries (Hill) 140-145; 
reservoir hbraries (Hodges) 
145-150; county libraries 
(Titcomb) 150-152, (Gillis) 


152-154; discussion, 154-163; 
clearing houses (Wilson) 
165-166; central bureau of 
iniormation and lending col- 
lection for university lbra- 
ries (Lane) 380-383; com. 
on, 440; com. on co-ordina- 
tion among college libraries, 
440-441. 

Library economy, manual of 
(rpt. of Publishing board) 
138 


Library extension, as relat- 
ed to library commission 
work (Hadley) 197-202; 
province of the state library 
in (Wyer) 294-295. 

Library legislation in 1909, 
129-131. 

Library of Congress, printed 
cataiog cards (rpt. of com. 
on lib, admin.) 206-207; 
union catalog of printed 
cards issued by various 
libs., 384; subject catalogs 
of, 385-397. 

Library schools. See Library 
training. 

Library training, apprentices 
(rpt. of com. on lib. admin.) 
203-204; rpt. of com. on, 225- 
226; rpt. on instruction in 
work with children in li- 
brary schools and summer 
schools, 420-427; library con- 
ditions which confront li- 
brary schools, 427-436; com. 
on, 440. See also A. L. A. 
Section on Professional 
Training for Librarianship. 

Little, G. T., councilor A, L. 
A., 443. 

Loan department, work of 
(rpt. of com. on lib. admin.) 
208-211. 

Lyaenberg, H. M., remarks on 
distribution of state docu- 
ments, 328-329; reference 
work in the New York pub- 
lic library branches, 366-368; 
on com, on library admin- 
istration, 440. 


McCarthy, Charles, on com. 
on public documents, 440. 
—e Mary, on press com. 

A. children’s librari- 
shel section, 420. 
Macomber, Mary E., 
ogy, 
Mcliwaine, H. R., on com. on 
federal relations, 440. 
Magazines for the small libra- 
ry,. note on, 33 
Mann, Margaret, chairman A. 
A. catalog section, 408. 


necrol- 
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Massee, May, chairman A. L. 
A. children’s librarians’ sec- 
tion, 420. 

Marvin, Cornelia, councilor A. 
L. A., 443. 

Mending and repair of books, 
pampnhiet on, 337, 

Milam, C. H., rpt. of the tell- 
ers of election, 279. 

Missouri, library field work in 
(Wales) 350-352. 

a, W. L., necrology, 

Montgomery, T. L., new place 
of the public document in 
the field of research, 313-314; 
secretary A. L. A. trustees’ 
section, 385; on com, on fed- 
eral relations, 440. 

Moore, Annie C., story-telling 
ge Y. public library, 410- 

Municipal legislative  refer- 
ence libraries (Ranck) note 
on, 370-371. 

Munroe, Kirk, the adventure 
book for boys, 267-269. 

Music for public libraries, A. 
L. A. list (Hooper) 138-139. 


National Association of State 
Libraries, proceedings, 281- 
336; secretary-treasurer’s 
rpt., 283-284; election of of- 
ficers, 336. 

National Education Associa- 
tion, representative’s ad- 
dress (Banta) 184-190; rpt. 
of com. on _ co-operation 
with, 202-203; A. L. A. com. 
on co-operation with, 440. 

Nebraska, library fieid work 
in (Templeton) 348-350. 

Neisser, Emma R., rpt. of 
com. on lib. work with the 
blind, 216-219. 

New Jersey, library field work 
in (Askew) 352-354. 

New York public library, ref- 
erence work in the branch- 
es (Lydenberg) 366-368; 
story-telling in, 410-413. 

Nominations, rpt. of com. on, 
178, 443; com. on, 443. 

North Carolina library com- 
mission created, 129-130. 

Norwegian and Danish books, 
1 A. list, announcement, 
138. 

Novels. See Fiction. 


On the trail of the book- 
wagon (Titcoumb) 354-355. 
Open shelves. See Access to 

shelves. 

Owen, T. M., ist vice-pres. 
Nat. assoc. state libs., 336; 
on com. on public docu- 
ments, 440. 


‘Pamphlets, treatment of, in 
Harvard college library (Til- 
linghast) 400-403; in John 
Crerar library (Josephson) 
403-404; in the public li- 
brary, 404-408. 

Paper and binding of lending 
-— books (Chivers) 231- 


Peoples, 4-4 T., councilor A. 
L. A., 443 


Periodicals, list for small li- 
brary, note on, 338 

Pittsburgh, Carnegie library, 
reference work in the branch 
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libraries, 362-364; story tell- 
ing in, 413-415. 

Plummer, Mary W., rpt. of 
com. on library training, 
225-226; remarks on rpt. on 
instruction in work with 
children in the library 
schools, 425-427; on com. on 
library training, 440; coun- 
cilor A. L. A., 443. 

iy Myra, councilor A. L. 

Poole, F. O., 
urer, 
359 


secretary-treas- 
Amer. assoc. law libs., 


Poore’s Descriptive catalogue 
of government publications, 
322-323. 

Porter, W. T., chairman A. L. 
A. trustees’ section, 385. 

Post, W. L., resolution con- 
cerning his resignation, 278, 
328; U. S. documents and 
their bibliography, 315-327. 

Postage on bibliographic pub- 
lications, resolution concern- 
ing, 278. 

Power, Effie L., rpt. on in- 
struction in work with chil- 
dren in library schools and 
summer schools, 420-425. 

Program, com. on A, L. A 
program, 440. 

Public documents, rpt. of 
com. on, 227; resolutions 
concerning position of Sup’t. 
of documents, 278, 328; new 
place of, in the field of re- 
search (Montgomery) 313- 
314; (Tilton) 314-315; U. S. 
documents and their bibli- 
ography (Post) 315-326; dis- 
cussion, 326-329; com. on, 
440. See also Government 
documents round table; 
State documents. 

Public press, letter from 
Council of Jewish Women 
concerning, 441-442. 

Publishing board. See A. L. A. 
Publishing board. 

Putnam, Herbert, remarks on 
library co-ordination, 161- 
remarks on revised 

of constitution, 166- 

169, 171-173, 175-177; mem- 

ber Executive board, 279; 

rpt. of com. on by-laws, 438; 

on com. on co-ordination, 

440; on com. on interna- 

tional relations, 440. 


Ranck, S. H., municipal leg- 
islative reference libraries, 
note on, 370-371; on com. on 
public documents, 440. 

Reference books, Kroeger’s 
Guide to, 137-138; selection 
of, for a university library 
(Austen) 375-378; selection 
of, for a great public li- 
brary (Johnston) 378-380. 

Reference work, limitation of, 
in branch libraries (Wal- 
lace) 362-364; in the Bos- 
ton public library branches 
(Wadlin) 364-366; in the 
New York public library 
branches (Lydenberg) 366- 
368; in the Cleveland pub- 
lic library (Hirshberg) 368- 
370. See also A. L. A. Col- 
lege and Reference Section; 
Legislative reference work. 


INDEX 


Registration and re-registra- 
tion of borrowers, 209-210. 
Reservoir libraries (Hodges) 
145-150. See also Library co- 

ordination. 

Resolutions, com. on, 140; rpt. 
of com. on, 278-279. 

Richardson, E. C., remarks on 
library co-ordination, 164; 
remarks on college instruc- 
tion in use of books, 196; 
rpt. of com. on internation- 
al relations, 202; on com. 
on international relations, 
440; on com. on co-ordina- 
—_ among college libraries, 
41 


Robbins, Mary E., councilor A. 
i‘ a. Oe 

Roberts, Flora B., on com. on 
paca with N. E. A., 


Roden, C. B., councilor A. L. 
A., 279; on com. on removal 
A A. L. A. headquarters, 

Root, A. S., on com. on co-or- 
dination among college li- 
braries, 141; on com. on li- 
brary training, 440. 


Schools, relation to libraries. 
See Libraries. 

Schwab, J. C., use of the tel- 
autograph at Yale universi- 
ty, 371; on com. on co- 
ordination among college li- 
braries, 441. 

Session laws, rpt. of com. on 
uniformity in preparation 
and publication of, 289-290; 
N. Y. state law providing 
for .publication of session 
laws (Colson) 290-291; rec- 
ommendations concerning 
publication of (Stimson) 305- 


308. 

Shelf list, methods of keeping 
(rpt. of com. on lib. admin.) 
211-212. 


Shelves, inventory of, 207-208; 


access to, 211. 

Shelving, movable, 142; under- 
ground, 143. 

Smith, S. Augusta, necrology, 


132. 

Soule, C. C., councilor A. L. 
A., 443. 

Special libraries, epee as- 
sociation of, 223-22 


Svofford, A. R., = 182. 
Stacks, underground, 143-144. 
State documents, rpt. of com. 


on systematic bibliography 
of state official literature, 


289: rpt. of com. on model 
law for distribution of, 327- 
328: rpt. of com. on distri- 


bution of, 336. 

State institutions, rpt. of com. 
on commission work in, 339- 
341. 

State libraries, rpt. of com. 
on statistics of, 285-289: 
province of, when restricted 
to service of legislature 
(King) 292-294: province of, 
when extended to cover the 
library interests of the 
whole state (Wyer) 294-295. 
See also National Associa- 
tion of State Libraries. 

State library commissions, es- 
tablished in 1909, 129-130; 


trend in commission work 


(Hadley) 197-202; rpt. of 
com. on commission work in 
state institutions, 339-341; 


rpt. of committee on model 
commission law, 342-345; 
personal experiences of com- 


mission field workers 
(Stearns, Templeton, Wales, 
Askew, Titcomb) 345-355. 


See also League of Library 

Commissions. 
Statistics of state 

(Brigham) 285-289. 


libraries 


Statutes, forms of (Stimson) 
301-308. 
Stearns, Lutie E., experience 


of a free lance in a western 


state, 345-348; councilor A. 
L. A., 443. 
Steiner, B. C., remarks on 


revised draft of constitution, 
174; councilor A. L. A., 279; 
pn com. on book buying, 440; 
on com. on federal relations, 
440, 

Stevens, E. F., criteria for se- 
lection of technical litera- 
ture, 259-263. 


Stimson, F. J., legislative ref- 


erence of the future, 301- 
308. 

Storage libraries (Hill) 140- 
145. See also Library co- 


ordination. 

Story of conditions down in 
Missouri (Wales) 350-352. 
Story-telling, in Chicago’s 
park reading rooms (Thorne- 
Thomsen) 408-410; in New 
York public library (Moore) 
410-413; in Carnegie library, 
Pittsburgh (Hazeltine) 413- 
415; in Brooklyn public li- 


brary (Duff) 415-417; in 
Cleveland public library 
(Gymer) 417-419. 


Street index of borrowers, 209. 
Summer schools, rpt. on in- 
struction in work with chil- 


dren in, 424-425. 

Swedish books, A. L. A. list, 
note on, 138, 337. 

Technical books, criteria for 


selection of (Stevens) 259- 


263. 

Telautograph, use of, at Yale 
university, 371. 

Templeton, Charlotte, with the 


prairie dwellers of Nebras- 
ka, 348-350; on publication 
com. League of lib. com- 
missions, 355. 

Tennessee library commission 
created, 129-130. 


Texas library commission cre- 
ated, 130. 

Thompson, J. D., on com. on 
public documents, 440. 

Thorne-Thomsen, Mrs. Gu- 
drun, practical results of 
story-telling in Chicago’s 
park reading rooms, 408-419. 

Thomson, John, councilor A. 
L. A., 443. 

Thwaites, R. G., on com. on 
Smnontenente to constitution, 


Tillinghast, C. B., 
132-133. 

Tillinghast, W. H., treatment 
of pamphlets in Harvard col- 
lege library, 400-403. 


necrology. 








Tilton, A. C., secretary-treas- 
urer’s rpt. Nat. assoc. state 
libs., 283-284; remarks on 
use of public documents in 
research work, 314-315; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Nat. assoc. 
state libs., 336; member ex- 
ecutive com., Nat. assoc. 
state libs., 336. 

Titcomb, Mary L., a county li- 
brary, 150-152; on the trail 
of the book-wagon, 354-355; 
on com. on co-ordination, 


440. 

Tomlinson, E. T., the histori- 
cal story for boys, 270-274. 

Travel, A. L. A. com. on, 440. 

Traveling libraries, rpt. of 
com. on uniform traveling 
lib. blanks, 339. 

Tripp, G. H., remarks on re- 
vised draft of constitution, 
170-171. 

Trustees’ Section. See A. L. A. 
Trustees’ Section. . 
Tyler, Alice S., 2nd vice-pres. 

& E A. Fe 


United States documents. See 
Public documents. 

University libraries. 
lege libraries. 

Utah library commission cre- 
ated, 130. 


See Col- 


Vermont library legislation in 
1909, 130-131. 


INDEX 


Wadlin, H. G., remarks on li- 
brary co-ordination, 162- 
163; branch reference work 
in the Boston public library 
system, 364-366; councilor 
he Ee Be GERe 

Wales, Elizabeth, story of con- 
ditions down in Missouri, 
350-352. 

Wallace, Charlotte E., limi- 
tations of reference work in 
branch libraries, 362-364. 

Washington county, Md., work 
of the county library, 150- 
152, 354-355. 

Wellman, H. C., on com. on 
resolutions, 140; on com. on 
library administration, 440; 
on com. on nominations, 443; 
councilor A. L. A., 443. 

Whitten, R. H., two decades 
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